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The Convention in Boston 


The American Bible League was invited by the Boston Branch, of 
which Rev. Albert H. Plumb, D.D., is Chairman, to hold their Second Con- 
vention of 1904, in Boston, December 6, 7 and 8, 1904. The historic Park 
Street Congregational Church was selected as the place for the meeting, 
a Program on “Biblical Criticism, and What is Involved in It,” carefully 
prepared, and some of the ablest men secured to discuss the proposed 
topics. 

A very remarkable interest was shown in the discussions, the great 
church being well filled with appreciative and enthusiastic audiences 
through all the seven sessions of the Convention. President William 
Phillips Hall was in the chair from the opening session to the close, while 
Mr. F. H. Jacobs, superintendent of the Fulton Street Noonday Prayer 
Meeting, led the singing, and Rev. Dr. John L. Withrow, Pastor of the 
Park Street Church, led the devotional services. The general judgment, 
as expressed by individuals and by the press secular and religious, seems 
to be that the success of the Convention was distinctly an advance on that 
of the Convention held in May 3, 4 and 5, at the Marble Collegiate Re- 
formed Church, in New York City. 

The addresses will be printed in successive numbers of the “Bible 


Student and Teacher,” beginning with the present number. 


OPENING ADDRESS—THE ISSUES AT STAKE 


William Phillips Hall, President of the American Bible League 

It is with deep reverence and supreme devotion to our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ that we open this second Convention of The American Bible 
League in His blessed Name. In acceptance of the brotherly invitation 
of the Boston Branch of the League we unite with its members in this 
gathering convened to consider the most important questions concerning 
the study and interpretation of God’s Word. On behalf of the parent 
League we desire to say that we greatly delight in this present fellowship 
with our Boston brethren, and we earnestly pray that there may be granted 
to us all, in a very special and blessed sense, the presence and guidance 
of the Spirit of God. 

In order that our plans and purpose in holding this Convention may be 
made perfectly clear to all, we take pleasure in stating that The American 
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Bible League, under whose auspices this Convention has been called, was 
organized something over one year ago for the » expressed purpose of 
y, “banding together the friends of the Bible, to promote a more thorough, 
~ reverential and constructive study of the Sacred Volume, , and to > maintain _ 
the historic. faith of the Church in its divine inspiration and supreme supreme 
‘authority as the Word of God.” The conditions that gave birth to the 
League and to the movement which it aims to promote may be briefly 
summarized. 

In his excellent work on “The Veracity of the Hextateuch”, Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Colcord Bartlett, Ex-president of Dartmouth College, says: 
~ “\We are now in the midst and at the height of a great movement against 
the trustworthiness of the ancient Scriptures. The gravity of the real issue 
is beginning to be more generally understood. It is not chiefly a question 
of authorship and mode of composition, nor of minor inexactness or 
“inerrancy”, which has come to the front, but of the fundamental veracity 
of the Old Testament from the beginning of it. Attention is called in 
conclusion to the fact that the question here discussed is now open to the 
judgment, not alone of Hebrew scholars, but of intelligent men generally.” 

Again, Rev. Doctor Arthur T. Pierson, in referring to the same subject, 
declares that: — 

“A great conflict is now in progress, and many think it is the last great 
decisive battle of the ages. A gigantic foe, boastful and pretentious, under 
the guise of the ‘higher criticism’, wearing the showy armor of German 
rationalistic scholarship, is defying the armies of the living God.” 

And yet again, Prof. Charles A. Briggs, of Union Theological Seminary, 
states, in direct reference to the “higher criticism” 

“Many who are engaged in it are rationalistic and unbelieving, and they 
are using it with disastrous effect upon the Sacred Scriptures and the 
orthodox faith.” 

With the conditions, thus so briefly and inadequately stated, before them, _ 
the incorporators of The American Bible League organized and Jaunched 
the League and its ‘movement for_t ‘the _ defense of the faith h of the people in 
“the Old Book and the “Old Faith, In the prosecution of its 's high purpose 
The League aims to avail itself of the co- operative assistance of the ablest 
and most highly accredited scholarship that the conservative school affords ; 
and in its enterprise it plans to give all sane and sound Biblical criticism 
its proper place. 

To search the Scriptures for the imperishable gold of God’s eternal 
truth is indeed most Christly and commendable, and to devote oneself to 
_ such search for truth in the spirit and with the methods of a truly reverent 
and scientific scholarship is but to yield obedience to the Spirit and teach- 
ings of our Divine Lord. For such Christ-like critical study of God’s Word 
The American Bible League most strenuously stands. In the full enjoy- 
ment of that blood-bought liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free, we - 


es 


—: 
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joyfully engage in that most noble of all the undertakings of a truly 
Christian scholarship, the study of the oracles of the Most High. Thus 
devoting ourselves to the acquisition of a more complete knowledge of 
the words and will of God, we fear no damage to faith in the Divine inspira- 
tion, integrity and authority of the blessed Book. It is in the use of such 
scholarship and methods that we propose to consider the burning themes 
set for discussion in this Convention. We shall make no bid for the full 
acquiescence of a blind and unreasoning faith in the correctness of our 
conclusions, but rather, by the teachings of a scholarship of unchallenged 
ability, we shall endeavor to commend ourselves and our cause to the favor- 
able judgment of all friends who acknowledge the supreme authority of our 
Lord Jesus Christ in all matters of Christian faith and practice. 


_To warn of error_as well as to teach the truth is the duty of all true 
Christian ; scholars ; and not only to teach the truth of God’s Word, but also 
‘to warn against the awful error of a so-called scientific or higher critical 
method, that is destructive in its character and aims, is embraced in the plan 
of this Convention. 

To the loyal Christian there can be but one final authority in all matters 
pertaining to the revelations and work of God—the authority of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. But, as has been already indicated, there has arisen a new 
Pharaoh of rationalistic scholarship that knows not the supreme authority 
of the Joseph of our God. Fallible human reason has been enthroned in 
the seat of ultimate authority for the members of that school, and in the 
dim and uncertain light of that reason they seek first to disintegrate and 
then to reconstruct the record of the revelation of the Lord God Almighty, 
and to tamper with His Divine Word to men. The fruit of the teachings 
of that school is unfaith in a dis-credited Bible and in a dishonored Christ. 

From this nightmare of unChristly criticism we would awaken men; 
for with Paul we believe we should “avoid profane and vain babblings and 
oppositions of science falsely so-called, which some professing have erred 
concerning the faith.” (1 Timothy 20, 21.) And again, with Jude, we 
believe it to be our duty “to contend earnestly for the faith which was once 
for all delivered unto the saints.” 

We have no doubt as to the outcome of the great conflict in which we are 
now engaged with the spirit of unbelief. There can be but one result. 
“Heaven and earth shall pass away, but My Word shall never pass away”, 
saith Our Lord; and it shall be so. The faith of our fathers still brightly 
burns on many a heart’s altar, and soon, please God, may it also brightly 
burn on many a heart’s altar where it now burns but dimly through the fogs 
of unbelief. In the words of the immortal Faber we would joyously sing: 

“Faith of our fathers! living still 

In spite of dungeon, fire and sword: 
Oh how our hearts beat high with joy 
Whene’er we hear that glorious Word: 
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Faith of our fathers! holy faith! 
We will be true to thee till death! 


“Faith of our fathers! we will love 

Both friend and foe in all our strife; 

And preach thee, too, as love knows how, 
By kindly words and virtuous life! 

Faith of our fathers! holy faith! 

We will be true to thee till death.” 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM THE BOSTON BRANCH 
Rev. Arthur Little, D.D., Boston, Mass. 


You meet this evening in a great city, on a great errand. Boston is 
great in its history, in its traditions, in the character of its men, in its 
achievements for the well-being of humanity. To the Bible more than any 
other single agency its greatness is due. From the days of John Winthrop, 
whose statue, on one of our public squares, represents him with the Bible in 
one hand and the charter of the Massachusetts Bay Company in the other, 
and John Eliot and John Harvard and_John Cotton, from whose native 
_place Boston took its name, and John Endicott and John Adams, the Bible 
has been the moulding factor in the best life of Boston. In its sacred pages 
have been found the charter of freedom, the model for the State and the 
standard of duty in private and public life. The corner-stone of this city 
and the commonwealth is the Bible. A city with such a history ought to 
give all the friends of the Bible a most cordial welcome. Such a welcome 
I had hoped that Boston, which glories in free speech, would extend to you. 
But you have already been prejudged in the newspaper without a hearing, 
and discredited as unscholarly, antiquated in your views and pugnacious in 
temper. You are charged with the “determination at all hazards to main- 
tain as intact as possible the old doctrine of a practically inerrant Bible, 
authoritative in all its parts.” Is that a bad thing to do? Let all this pass. 

You are here on a serious errand. No theme more weighty and timely 
than the one you are to discuss could possibly be proposed—‘Biblical Crit- 
icism and what is involved in it.” The man or company of men who can 
adequately treat that theme will deserve the gratitude of mankind. Those © 
who make a sincere attempt to do so are entitled to respect. It is unde 
stood, of course, that you are here in no spirit of controversy and 
quibbling over disputed questions, but with a sincere desire, in a cat 
spirit and temper to ascertain the truth—to find out whether these t 
are so. For, by common consent, tremendous interests are at stak 
the friends of the Bible, however divergent their critical judgmen S 
desire to assure themselve? of the things that can not be shaken. 
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I once heard Dr. William M. Taylor of New York begin a sermon with 
these Gree “I_am_not here to defend the Bible. The Bible is here to 
defend me.’ We are not here to defend the Bible, but rather to see how 
impregnable this stronghold is, and how by its own inherent power and 
vitality it repels most of the attacks upon its integrity, and even causes the 
weapons forged against it to recoil upon those who use them. Nor is it 


-any part of our errand here to question the legitimacy and even necessity 


q 


of reverent, scholarly, Christian Biblical Criticism, or the immense value of 
its results. It is agreed that the sacred writings should be subjected to. 
the same critical tests as_ other literary productions of antiquity, i it - being 


kept in mind _ that these. books. havea character peculiarly their own as a “* 


revelation from God. He must be blind who can not see that a flood of 
light, from various sources, in recent years, has been poured in upon the 
Bible, so that, in many ways, it has become a new and more wonderful 


book. 


Much is said about assured results of the recent criticisms. Those 
we are asked to accept. We will. But they must be assured—not hypo- 
thetical, not conjectural, not possible, nor even probable. Assured is a 
strong word and leaves no margin for uncertainty. At the conclusion 
of the second lecture in his Yale lectures, Professor George Adam 
Smith modestly says, “that modern criticism has won its war against the 
traditional theories. It only remains to fix the amount of the indemnity.” 
Of course the indemnity must be paid by the vanquished. Before its pay- 
ment, however, it will be quite in order to ask for an itemized account so 
as to ascertain exactly what the indemnity covers. Is the victory complete? 
Is there still no debatable ground? Are the facts all in? Are the most schol- 
arly and reverent critics in full agreement yet? Do not some of their infer- 
ences and conclusions yet await complete verification? Do not some of the 
most thoughtful of the critics have an unspoken fear that tendencies and 
methods may have been given currency, that, in less cautious hands, may 
atic harm? Professor Smith, for example, has the fairness to admit that 
all loyalty to Christ, it has shaken the | belief of some in aT a 
of religion, d distracted | others from t he z zealous service o service of God, ‘and benumbed““ 
the preaching of ( Christ's s Gospel.” How much indemnity doedis such a class 
of critics deserve for invading the sacred precincts of God’s poly word? 


prophetical fats teas been carried on to an extent a SS repres esents rather oahera 


the ingenuity of a few critics than the the settled convictions of the majority.” 
Tow about the indemnity in this s case? Another of the critics says, “It is 


of course, obvious that the Hexateuch, as it stands, is not strictly a 
historical book.” The late Professor A. B. Davidson, speaking of the new 


Le 
theory of the Hexateuch, says, “The strength of the theory lies in _in_ its 


correspondence with the practice, as we observe it in the historical “books, 


; 
A» 
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_and in the general outline of the _teligious history which it draws. 


‘Its weakness fies in ‘the incapacity which as yet it has shown to deal with 


es 


“many important details, and particularly in the \e_assumption, absolutely 
necessary to its case, that the AG Ud historical books have been edited 
from 2 Deuteronomistic point of view.’ ‘ 

Others intimate that solid historic ground i is reached only when we come 
_to the Book of S Samuel, ¢ and throw extreme doubt upon the existence of 
“any such men as Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. They are most likely tribal 

names. Professor Driver has the great candor to say that “the question 
is how to distinguish the substratum of actual history from the accretion of 
later legend and from the symbolism of earlier description. The task is 
one which will probably defy all the attempts of existing scholarship.” 

Does this sound as if the battle were fully won and nothing remained 
but to fix the amount of the indemnity? What about the assured results? 
Do we yet know all about the substratum of actual history? Some critics 
whose articles appear in the “Encyclopedia Biblica” throw doubt upon most 
of the reputed words of Jesus, leaving hardly more than a dozen of his 
sayings of which the reader can be sure. It has been suggested by one 
of our own New England scholars—a man of high character and standing— 
that “the first two chapters of Luke give much evidence of being a Christian 
idyl, enshrining in poetic imagery the story of the beginning of a beautiful 
and gracious life.’ Probably the million who will read these chapters at 
Christmas time will suppose that they are reading actual history. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott said a few weeks ago at Des Moines that, whether we 


like it or not, the authority of the Bible is weakening. Dr. Amory 


Bradford said on the same occasion that God is now speaking in accents 
as clear as those in which he spoke to Hebrew lawgivers and prophets. 
The final authority is within the soul under the guidance of the divine 
Spirit. In the old traditional meaning of the word, the Bible has parted 
with its tone of authority. 

Amid this clatter of opinion, this confusion of dissentient voices, this 
sensation of uncertainty as to the contents of this One Book of all the Ages, 
the purpose of this Convention is, as I understand it, to listen to the still 
small voice, to reassure ourselves that our confidence in this Book as the 
revealed will of God has not been misplaced, and to reaffirm our faith in 
the Holy Scriptures as the Word of God-and the only infallible rule for 
the guidance of our lives. 


THE COLLAPSE OF EVOLUTION. 
Professor L. T. Townsend, Ph.D., D.D., Brookline, Mass. = = ~— 


It has been quite the fashion of late years to employ the term evol 
with much latitude, > and in fields outside those of biology where it began its 


popular career. 


. 
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Herbert Spencer was a pioneer in this broader application of the theory, 
building his scheme of social economy and government upon the hypothesis 
of organic evolution. So, too, Professor Drummond’s very popular book, 
“Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” adheres throughout to this same 
hypothesis. The brilliant reasoner and writer, Professor Goldwin Smith, 


arguing for the Immortality of the Soul takes occasion to say ‘that, oT 


has been overwhelmingly demonstrated that man’s bodily frame, and its 
soul, as its outcome and perfection, have been produced by a process of 
evolution from lower forms of animal, may be of vegetable life.” 


Dr. Clifford, a leader among the Non-Conformists of England, in a sur- 
prisingly favorable comment on the destructive criticism recently an- 
nounced by the Dean of Westminster, employs these words :—‘We have 
in the main accepted evolution, and thereby can the better understand the 
majestic ways of God.” ; 

And in almost every field of literature, for a quarter of a century or more, 
most writers of note have been illustrating or enforcing their discussions by 
appeals to evolution as seen in the world of living things and have been 
vieing with one another in praise of Mr. Darwin and his wonderful dis- 
covery. And too, in American pulpits and in some theological schools, the 
theory of evolution has been quite as often presented and with about as 
much reverence and unction as the doctrine of vicarious atonement. 

It would seem, therefore, that this theory, in the more recent use made 
of it, is scarcely less entitled to a place among systems of theology than 
is the creed formulated by the Nicene Fathers. And perhaps no one will 
question the further statement that the evolution theory, with its implica- 
tions, has contributed largely to the vigorous growth of destructive crit- 
icism, and that the popularizing of it together with the efforts of higher 
critics to keep it well advertised have, almost more than anything else, 
helped to weaken the hold that Christian faith and religious conviction once 
had upon the minds and hearts of the American people. ‘The fitness, there- 
fore, of reviewing the theory of evolution under present conditions and in 
this Convention will hardly be questioned by any seeker after truth. 


A few words at this point by way of definition and explanation may be 
allowed; perhaps are required. The leading word in our topic—collapse— 
describes a thing that has fallen, or tumbled into such a heap of ruins as 
will not permit of reconstruction, There is, too, suggested by the word 
the idea that there had not been ample support, as when a poorly-framed 
house goes to the ground, “or that there had been too much inflation, as 
when an over-blown bladder bursts. 

Evolution, the other important word of our topic, in its biological restric- 


tion involves the theory that life originally came upon the earth in the form 


of living germs, supernaturally created, or imported, or produced by spon-. 
‘taneous generation, and then through natural and orderly processes, long 


continued, were developed into various species of plants and animals, exist- 
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ing and extinct, culminating in man, who is recognized in physical science 
Seen + 


as the crown and glory of all earthly things. 

In one form or another, the theory of evolution is well on in years,— 
ancient philosophers, church fathers and scientists for at least twenty 
centuries having been its advocates, though it did not gain its majorities, 
nor make what has been termed “its conquest of the world”, until Dr. 
Alfred R. Wallace and Charles Darwin, in 1858, separately announced the 
hypothesis of the “Origin of the Species by spontaneous variation, and the 
survival of the fittest through natural selection”, in “The Struggle for 
Existence.” For a while after Mr. Darwin’s announcement there was 
among scientists and philosophers quite a good deal of hesitation in adopt- 
ing the theory, but later it was so generally accepted in Germany, England 
and America that for one to have questioned it in any one of these countries, 
at any time during a period of twenty years, or more, beginning near 1880, 
would have been regarded as a certain indication of an unphilosophic, un- 
scientific and unscholarly mind. 

From the earlier times and on to the present, evolutionists have been 
divided into two classes, naturalists and supernaturalists. The naturalist, 
as the term implies, Tules God out of tl ‘the universe from start to finish, the 
claim being that nature is abundantly a able to care for herself and all t things 
committed to her, independently of antecedent and outside aids or 
interpositions. 

The supernaturalist, on the other hand, admits God into the scheme of 


apes a nee: 


the universe and places all nature more or Tess under his control. In the 


mind of the extreme supernaturalist, evolution is little other than God’s 
method in world building and ee a 


superv ision, are e carried on Pe in harmony with the processes repre- 
sented by” the scientific terms, natural selection, struggle for ‘existence, 
“Survival of the fittest, and transmutation. — 

OTe irate builded by advocates of evolution, among whom 
have been philosophers, scientists, men of literature almost without 
number, and theologians of the highest repute, appears from some points of 
view imposing, and its foundations at one time seemed as impregnable as 
those of any human invention that ever had a name in science or philosophy. 

Our topic, the collapse of evolution, implies, therefore, that at the — 
present stage of scientific enquiry, , the attractive and stately edifice, built 
by a the naturalist or supernaturalist, is 5 foun’. to be a 2 pose 


whole d “domain of. science, ». philosophy_o _or_religion. Now. it ae e 
fessed that this sweeping indictment, unless established beyond reaso 
question and by facts that can not be controverted, would 
condemned as a piece of impertinent and insolent dogmatism. 
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The issue being now squarely before us, the next step is an examination 
of certain claims of evolutionists that are essential to the maintenance of 
their theory. 


The Original Germs Require the Supernatural 


And first, the naturalistic evolutionist contends that the original germs, 
from_which_ all Tife. has _been developed, came_into.existence by some 


unknown natural process but were in no way dependent upon a super- , 


—— peaneienemeal Seek 
natural agency. Dr. Buchner, speaking for this class of evolutionists, 
states the case thus:— “Matter is the origin of all that exists: all natural 
and mental forces are inherent in it. Nature, the all engendering and all- 
devouring, is its own beginning and end, its birth and death. She produces 
man by her own power and takes him again.” And it may occasion sur- 
prise to say that even supernaturalists are of tate inclining to the theory 
that the origin of living germs may also fall within the scope of processes 
no less natural than those that work for their development. 

A professor in Wesleyan University, who assuredly would resent being 
classed among atheists, in a book recently published states the case thus :— 
“When we trace a continuous evolution from the nebula to the dawn of 
life and again a continuous evolution from the dawn of life to the varied 
fauna and flora of to-day, crowned with glory in the appearance of man 
himself, we can hardly fail to accept the suggestion that the transition 
from the lifeless to the living was itself a process of evolution.” 

This conclusion is logically sound, if the premises are correct; that is, 
if the unaided forces of nature have really evolved from structureless 
germs the beautiful organisms and mechanisms everywhere met, then those 
same forces ought to be able, in nature’s wonderful laboratory, to manu- 
facture the original germs from which those complex living things are 
developed. But the author begs the whole question. _ 

As is well known the experiments of Dr. Bastian, in 1871, secured for 
the theory of the spontaneous generation of life germs very decided support. 
Later there came into use among scientists such terms as “bathmism”, 


“cosmic ether’, “cosmic emotion”, “germplasm”, “pangenesis’’, “proto-~ . 


plasm”, “growth force”, “vital fluid” and the like, all suggesting the 
strenuous efforts that were making to account for the origin of life. It 
should be said, however, that not for five or ten years have these terms, 
once potent on the lips of scientists and philosophers, been employed 
seriously by any reputable writer on these subjects. 

Professor Huxley was led reluctantly and rather mournfully to give up 
his bioplastic theory. Sir William ‘Thomson, with quick dispatch, sur- 
rendered his speculation that life germs came to this earth on a meteorolite 
from some planet or star on which life already had an existence. The 
) chemical origin of life, at one time advocated by Herbert Spencer, was 

abandoned in the last edition of his “Biology”, and the words spontaneous 


er’ 
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generation are not mentioned any longer in scientific circles except when 
classifying it among those theories that as yet have not a particle of scien- 
tific or experimental evidence in their support. 

“I share Virchow’s opinion,” said the late Professor Tyndall, “that the 
theory of evolution, in its complete form, involves the assumption that at 
some period or other of the earth’s history there occurred what would now 
be called spontaneous generation; but I agree with him that the proofs of 
it are still wanting. I also hold with Virchow that the failures have been 
so lamentable that the doctrine is utterly discredited.” 

In a word, no cautious and well-informed scientist of whatever school 
ventures any longer to go aaa the sips: statement recently made 


earth in Sanne: unknown ‘ok science.” _ 


At this point some one is in waiting to remind us that naturalistic 
evolution and the origin of life are not at present questions of chief im- 
portance, since the popular and more recent view of the theory allows the 
supernatural to be invoked whenever it suits the convenience of the 
evolutionist, or whenever natural agencies fail. 

But we may be permitted to suggest that_the moment a supernatural _ 
factor is allowed to take any part in the “scheme. of the universe, at that 
moment, as all logical minds clearly see, there is a weakening it in _every 
timber of any theory of evolution that has been devised. In other words, if 
God is present and needed in one part of the web of the physical universe 
he is equally needed in every other. His intervention is no more called for 
when the planet Jupiter begins its mighty revolutions than when a dying 
sparrow falls to the ground. Unaided natural agencies can no more make a 
hair ot the head than they can make the mightiest mammal that ever walked 
the earth or crushed forests under its feet. 

But if it is insisted that extreme naturalistic evolution should be taken 
out of this discussion, then let us deal for a few moments with that type of 


“it that claims to be theistic, that in some quarters has been received, with 


almost “an intellectual frenzy”; a type, too, that has had no hesitation in 
attacking orthodox views of Bible revelation and primitive Christian dogma, 
and that announces without apparent misgiving certain claims upon the 
establishment of which, this popular, but utterly illogical and vague scheme 
of evolution depends. 


No Law of Universal Development and Improvement. 


The first of these claims is that in the world of living things there i isa 
universal “‘law_o of development and i mprovement, f, and that nothing canbe 
named that does not have its elaboration and progression. 

This statement is at best only a half truth, for all things i in the cei 


their declinings and endings. 
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“*So careful of the type?’ but no. 
From scarped cliff and quarried stone 
She cries, ‘A thousand types are gone; 
I care for nothing, all shall go.’” 


And since the human era began not a single new type of plant or animal, 
as every school boy knows, has come into existence, though hundreds have 
disappeared, never to return. 

And the whole magnificent procession of living things, at the close of 
which stands the human family, has stopped; nor is there any scientific 
expectation that it ever again will begin to move. And man, the last in the 
closed series, has no hope as to his own improvement and continuance, 
except in realms of mind and spirit with which the biologist has nothing 
to do. Birth, growth, decline and death is one of nature’s most exacting 
laws and is no truer in case of the insect that lives but a day than it is in 
case of the physical organism of man or of the whole vast material 
universe. 

But this, continues the evolutionist, is not what is meant by the law 
of improvement and progress. Is not? Well, then, let us know definitely 
what is meant. 

We mean this :—that the species, among plants and animals, as the ages 
go on are on the whole improving. 

This is unusually plain speech for an atheistic evolutionist, but, is it 
true? 

Beginning with what is called “the primordial zone” which covers the 
earliest stage of biological history and coming down to more recent times 
there will be found, as a matter of fact, multitudes of species that have 

shown no improvement since their creation. The algae « or sea weeds, that 
appeared in the distant Silurian deposit, millions of years ago, were no less 
perfect than those of the same class found in our modern seas. The oak, 
birch, hazel and 1 and Scotch fir, easily traced back at least to the ice age, have 
remained in all these thousands of years without the slightest improvement. 

And, too, in the animal kingdom the same discoveries are made; the 
insects that built the first coral reefs of Florida, in the three hundred. 
centuries of their existence show no improvement. 

The crustacean family, especially the crayfish group, that appeared first 
near the close of the carboniferous period, has gained nothing though 
geological period after geological period has gone by since its creation. 

The highest type of mollusk known to scientists is the one that appeared 

far back in geological history. The same may be said of the earliest fish, 
reptilian and mammalian families; they each “appeared fully equipped at 
the outset inthe plentitude.of.their.power”, and never since have shown 

the least elaboration or improvement. 

Coming down to historic times it is found that mummies of cats, ibises, 


birds of prey, dogs, crocodiles and heads of bulls discovered in the tombs 


- 
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and temples of upper and lower Egypt, placed there from four to five 
thousand years ago, are identical with their living representatives. And 
passing from these lower forms of living things to the highest, represented 
by man, there still will be discovered, on biological and physiological 
grounds, no evidence of improvement. 

Professor Pierre Broca, who made a very careful study of the celebrated 
“Cro-Magnon skull”, which belongs to the earliest stone age, says: < Lie 
great volume of the brain, the development of the frontal region, the fine 
elliptical profile of the anterior portion of the skull are incontestable 
evidences of a . and are characteristics that usually are found only 


» in civilized nations.” Professor Huxley, describing one of the oldest exist- 


ing fossil skulls, says, that, “so far as size and shape are concerned, it might 
“have been the brain of a philosopher.” And b hee is true of the sk ay is 

equally true of other parts of the human body." goa: petettiveck 
A scientist, who has examined statuettes es discovered in ate 
employs these words: “I spent a long time studying the muscles and veins 
of the Cretan forearm of four thousand years ago, as shown in some of Dr. 
Evans’ wonderful photographs. Their arrangement is identical to the 
smallest detail with that of the surface veins and muscles in the arm that 
writes these words. These statuettes constitute, in my opinion, the oldest 
exact anatomical records in the world, and my study of them leads to the 
conclusion that in four thousand_years_ te hhas- been no change in even 
atl 


: _the minutest details of the forearm of man.’ ee 


~And upon enlarging the field of investigation the evolutionist is con- 
fronted with still more serious grounds for embarrassment, for there is not 
only no universal law of improvement, or elaboration, on which his theory 
largely “depends, but on the other hand in scores ape instances, there is 
_among things having life a pronounced deterioration of parts and functions. 


RGer -% There is one family of the ascidia, a group that begins with back bone, 
ERS by throat and cerebral eye, each of which disappears as the animal matures 


—— 


not only has not gained a step since the dawn of history, but on the 


and is never restored. Some of the parasite species begin with legs, jaws, 
eyes and ears, but lose them all, becoming after a while a mere sack whose ~ 
life ever after consists in absorbing nourishment and laying eggs. 

The fish family began early, lives on, but has been in process of degen- 
eration ever since the Devonian 1 period. Likewise none of the modern Ae 
Tmammalia equal in size or strength those _that flourished during the 
geological age to which they gave their name. are btw BRAS 

And from biological and physiological points of view the human ra 


sometimes slowly, sometimes rapidly, has been deteriorating: and if hi 
warrants any statement, it is that except for a mind endowed at the 
with conscience, with which evolution has nothing to do, and 
revealed religion, Jewish and Christian, with its inspiring and 
power come to the aid of the human race, mankind long since W 
wrecked itself and have disappeared forever from the face of th 
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Nothing, therefore, is better established in the realms of science than 
the conservative statement of the late Professor E. D. Cope, a pronounced 
evolutionist, at least until just before his death: “Retrogradation in nature 
is as well established as evolution.” When, therefore, the evolutionist in 
support of his theory says there is in the kingdom of living things a 
universal law of constant development and improvement, he most certainly 
is not telling the truth; and for one to build theories upon such false 


assumptions is clearly a gross violation of the scientific spirit and method. 


No Transmutation of Species by Natural Processes 


Another clai f evolutionists, that they need to establish before their 
theory can be accepted, is that by natural processes one species of plant, or 
animal, may be transformed into another, and that through long continued 
Secs ra-tve, transmutations the higher types of animal life, including 
man, have been evolved from the lower. 

It should be said at this point that, » df this theory of transmutation of 
standing. bAnd unless it can oon n that man is a Pemaanutation from 

“the ape family, or from some other family back of the ape, from which it 
and man have both been evolved, then the theory of evolution breaks down 
at the very point where it is most desirable it should be maintained. 

You are almost entitled to an apology for the repetition of the so-called 


CL 


proofs of transmutation, some time since overthrown, that are nev rertheless — 
the stock in trade of scores of men who are either unpardonably ignorant 


of facts already established, or else are deliberately trying to fool the pub- 
lic mind. 

For instance, there are the fossil bones of the so-called pre-historic 
horse that from time to time have been paraded as evidence of the trans- 
mutation theory. 

A Chicago University professor, occupying the chair of paleontology, in 
reply to an article written by a Boston professor of theology, ventured re- 


ae ene 


cently this statement:— “The modern horse can be definitely. traced 
through a series of intermediate stages to a primitive species having four 
toes on each foot.” The only excuse, and it is a poor one, for this state- 
ment is that Professor Huxley, twenty-five or thirty years ago, in a 
desperate effort to find something to support his “Demonstrated Ev idence 
of Evolution,” made use of certain fossils the earliest of which belonged to 


the eocene era. era. The facts in this case are that those fossils differ_so en- 
tirely from the from the bones of the modern_horse-that the animal to w hich they 
belonged can not, on strictly scientific grounds, be called a_ “a horse_ at “all. 
And what makes it all the worse for “the alencto ogical profes: sor is, that 
the very species that ought to connect those supposed earlier ancestors 
with the modern horse, thus forming the needed missing links, are entirely 


unknown in geological history. While there are some resemblances 
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between those four-toed animals and the modern horse, as there are some 
resemblances between a cow and a crow, a man and a mouse, each having 
a head with its eyes, nose and ears, and each having feet with which to. 
walk, yet these resemblances furnish no more evidence of organic con- 
nections and transmutations in the one case than in the other—that is, no 
evidence at all. Those four-toed, three-toed and two-toed animals lived 
their separate geological periods and then forever disappeared, having had 
neither ancestors nor descendants. Or to make the case a little more spe- 
cific, and beginning with the orohippus, found in the eocene period, there 
followed the mesohippus, _miohipp ts , protohippus and so on, to the modern 
rakinats Hee about ste hundred million years ago. Between thes 
animal and the modern horse there are four so-called intermediate species, 
each of which flourished from twenty to sixty million years. Each species 
abruptly appeared, remained fixed that length of time and then suddenly 
disappeared, and where thousands and even millions of the intermediate 
forms of the different species are demanded by the evolutionist not one 
that is assured has yet been discovered. When Mr. Darwin and Professor 
Huxley were confronted with this, that might well have been regarded 
as a fatal fact, they met it by saying that the records are imperfect and 
that the intermediate forms need not be looked for. But why not look 
for them and why not expect to find them, if they ever existed? 


But all this was twenty-five or thirty years ago and our professor in 
ehicage should have known that geologists, on some of these (ica 
“have changed their_views two hundred times in one hundred years”, and 
that no reputable geologist, or paleontologist, at the present time is at all 
satisfied with the evidence of the horse pedigree derived from those fossils. 


Another piece, of effete evidence, once generally employed by the adyo- 
cates of evolution but recently by no scientist of distinction, are the fossil 
ae 
bones of the famous Java skeleton that for a time had the reputation of 
being the missing link, or one of them, between man and the monkey 
family. 


The same professor of whom we were just speaking, the Chicago man, 
recently ventured this announcement: “A few years ago there was dis- 
covered in Java the skull and portion of a skeleton of a creature to which 

yA the name pithecanthropus erectus was given. Competent paleontologists 
and anthropologists to-day believe it to be a real connecting link between 
man and the lower animals.” 


Now, the facts in this case are of more than ordinary interest, and. ; 
are these: In the month of September, 1891, Dubois, a Dutch physi 
discovered a tooth_on the island of Java, about forty-five feet below the — = 
surface of the earth; one month later he found the 1 roof of a Sa abc 
three feet from where he found the tooth, and in August, 1892, 


thigh bone forty-five feet further away, and later, another see 
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That is all that is known of the wonderful pithecanthropus, the link that 
connects man with the lower animals. A year or two after these dis- 
coveries the world’s famous zoologists met at Leyden and among other 
things examined were the remains of pithecanthropus. Ten of those scien- 
tists concluded that they were nothing but the bones of an ape, seven held 
that they were those of a man, and seven concluded that they were really 
the missing link connecting man and the ape. So that of twenty-four of 
the most eminent scientists of Europe, only seven, not one-third, ascribed 
any importance whatever to this pithecanthropus erectus. 

But the amusing thing about this celebrated paleontological affair is 
a recent explanation that accounts for the different opinions of those 
Leyden experts, though rather hard on the scientists; it is given by 
Professor D. C. Cunningham, of Dublin, one of the highest authorities in 
Great Britain on questions of comparative anatomy. His conclusion is 
that those different bones do not belong to the same animal at all, some of 
them being those of a monkey or baboon, the rest human. So that the_ 
missing link, pithecanthropus, turns out to be nothing but a few bones of « 
a monkey and fewer of a man found not very far apart on the island of 
Java. But what seems unpardonable is for a Chicago professor to try to 
palm these bones off on the unsuspecting laymen of his town as evidence 
of the transmutation theory. 

But we may allow the evolutionist, if he desires, to retreat from the freld 
of geology to that of biology, where he thinks he will be more securely 
entrenched. From this field, with a show of confidence, he has presented, 
in support of transmutationism, quite an amount of exceedingly interest- 
ing, if not convincing, evidence. 

For illustration, he calls attention to the fact that the human body be- _ 
gins. as a single cell that is only one hundred and twentieth part of an inch /, 
in diameter, but develops into a man weighing two hundred pounds, Here, 
says the evolutionist is evidence of what nature can do. Certainly, but 
what has that to do with the evolution of one species into another? From 
the cell to the man not a single mutation takes place. Development of 
germs is one thing,—evolution by transmutations is another: they are as 
distant from each other as day is from night. The cell is the man in 


embryo. 
Again, following out an observation that in the embryonic state man 


passes through the different stages of worm, fish, reptile and quadruped, - 
the evolutionist has argued that the human race has accordingly been 
evolved from the worm, fish, reptile and quadruped. This certainly is a 
momentous induction from limited data, indeed from almost no data at all. 
If we may speak with perfect plainness, an inexcusable blunder is com- 
mitted by the evolutionists by reason of overlooking, or what is worse, by 
reason of a misinterpretation and false application of, the prophetic 
element in nature. That is, the Creator is a prophet and his method is to 
anticipate by type, pattern or prophesy what may be expected in his subse- 


» 
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quent creations. For illustration the fins of fishes, the wings and feet of 
birds and the fore and hind feet of brutes, created before man, are prophetic 
of the arms and feet of man. So, too, the lower forms of life, the worm, 
fish and reptile furnish hints of what the higher and later forms are to be. 

But from these forecasts or parallels in nature it should no more readily 
be inferred that there have been transmutations from earlier and lower 
creations to the higher, than it is to be inferred that a transmutation from 
quartz crystals to oak trees has taken place, because the root- like base of se of 
the crystal resembles the lower parts of a tree. This employment t of 
prophetic anticipations in nature to bolster up the theory of organic con- 
nections and transmutations is, to a thoughtful mind, about as flagrant 
misyse of scientific facts as one can imagine. 


We next call attention to certain matters grouped under what§ is known 
as scientific classification. That is, whenever there is discovered in geo- 
logical deposits the remains of an animal before unknown, the skilled 
scientist finds no difficulty in placing ‘it in its proper class or order. But 
this would be e impossible, as any one can see, if in past ages transmutations 
had been continually, or even occasionally taking place. And, too, if trans- 
mutations were now going on, the world would be so full of animals in 
various stages of re-formation and variation that classification would be 
out of the question. But as a matter of fact the scientist is never embar- 
rassed by any such perplexing conditions. 

And, too, among the twenty thousand species of animals already classi- 
fied not one instance is known where different species have been crossed 
that the resutt has not been sterility in the animal thus begotten; and if 
this always has been the case, and no reason can be given for thinking 
otherwise, then there is shut out completely what seems to be the most 
available agency at nature’s command for the production of new species. 

And what renders the case still more hopeless for the evolutionist is 
the recent announcement of biological science, that even the structureless 
germ of one species of plant never has been and never can ‘be changed into 
the structurele ss germ of another species of plant, much less into that of an 
animal; and that the structureless germ of one species of animal never has 
been and never can be changed into the structureless germ of another. 
That is, structureless germs of all life at the very threshold of their 


creation, or formation, are as immutable as the most highly at 


plants or animals known in natural history. 


So that from first to last, from structureless germs to the most com- — 


pletely organized forms of life, nature at every turn of the way takes her 


stand, and as if wielding a drawn sword absolutely forbids the transmuta-_ 


— 


tion of species. == 

~ But the difficulties in the way of the transmutationist keep multiplying. — 
It is estimated that organized life has been on earth fifty, perhaps a 
sand, million years. It is also estimated that there are at the present 
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two and a half millions of different species of plants and animals, and that 
during the entire “vital period” of the earth there have been fifty times as 
many, or one hundred and twenty-five million species, while an estimate 
in numbers of the different individuals belonging to these different living 
and extinct species is beyond comprehension. And yet in the field of 
geological history and in that of human history not a discovery has yet 
been made indicating that among these multitudes of species and billions 
of | individuals th there ever has been a single. case ‘of transmutation. 

If, therefore, any law in biology is firmly established and can be called 


universal, it is, we repeat, the law that the species shall forever be kept in- 


violate and distinct. 

Why, therefore, does the evolutionist continue to create an impression 
among innocent people that the transmutation of species still has a stand- 
ing in the realms of either science or philosophy? 


No Emergence of Man from the Brute Condition 


Another claim made by the evolutionist, one that is quite essential to 
the successful maintenance of the most important phase of his theory, is that 
the human race, after its emergence from lower animals, began its career 
not much above the level of the brute and has | been working its way up ever 
_since through countless ages to its p1 present state of civilized life. 

~ After having found the previous claims of the evolutionist destitute of 
any scientific support, it can not be expected that thoughtful men will ac- 
cept this additional claim without asking for evidence in support of it. In 
other words one is justified in demanding facts before accepting the theory. 

Among the first peoples of whom there is any historic account are the 
Egyptians. But archaeology has made the discovery that those Egyptians 


were not low down but high up; they builded immense cities, invented 
Lee elated oat AeA a ~ sanmemecaln 
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systems of astronomy and _ writing, constructed a_ time “calendar, ” 


founded schools” of law_ and medicine, gathered extensive libraries 
and did other things in. ways that people of the present gen- 


eration are unable to do. And there wére other nationalities of. 


equal antiquity, possibly of earlier ‘date, who _w were no less. civilized, 
notably those who builded their great cities in 1 the B Baby lonian valley. The 
Wolf Expedition, led by Dr. William Hayes Ward, and notably the excava- 
tions under Professor Hilprecht in the Nippur region, going back three 
and four thousand years B. C., have put a complete neg rite upon all 
assertions as to the degraded condition of those primitive peoples. And, 
too, the other explorers have brought to light hundreds of tablets showing 
that there were in those Euphrates and Tigris valleys, nearly three thousand 


years | before the ore the founding ig of Rome and two ‘thousand before Abraham left 


Ur of of the - Chaldees, gr great at business activity, peaceful « diplomatic and inter- 
‘national relations and a complicated private life, all of which afford unas- 


a 


Orr 


- sailable evidence of high civilization. And in_Crete, as early as foure“ 


- 
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thousand years before the Christian era, there were royal palaces having 
‘sanitary « conditions ; superior to ‘those in in any ‘city of America until within 
“comparatively few years. Indeed, it is gradually dawning upon the minds 
of well informed people, that, in the most primitive times of which there is 
any record, man enjoyed a degree of civilization not surpassed in any period 
of the worid’s history earlier than the middle of the last century. 

But what tells even more fatally against the assertion of evolutionists, 
that man has worked his way up from a savage state in which he is said to 
have originated, are the almost innumerable and certainly unmistakable 
proofs of decadence rather than progress. Southern hern Europe, “Asia, Africa, 
Central and South America abound in such evidence. The marble px palaces 
and high attainments of those primitive peoples in the course of centuries 
have given way to the mud-walled hovels and degradation now everywhere 
met by the traveler. 

Or taking into view other fields of research, the case against the evolu- 
tionist grows stronger and stronger. It is now acknowledged by linguists 
that if philological science clearly demonstrates anything it is, that primi- 
tive tongues, in almost every instance, disclose a back-ground of high Civ= 
ilization and bear an unmistakable impress of descent, rather than ascent, 
By way of illustration, take the name of the beautiful New Hampshire 
lake Winnepesaukee, whose meaning is, the Smile of the Great Spirit. Here 
in this word alone is disclosed the fact that the ancestors of the untutored 
savage, back somewhere in the family line, had well defined ideas of the 
beautiful, were monotheists, believing in a Supreme Being who has a 
fatherly heart and who at times, with a benignant smile, looks upon his 
children. 

So, too, the science of comparative religion, at almost every point, 


furnishes damaging € evidence against the assumptions of the evolutionist. 


of any people now living. This is not guess-work, but here are conclusions 


Professor Schlegel reached this conclusion, that since his day has been 
concurred in by all the workers in this field of research. “The mor 
investigate ancient history, the more I am convinced that the nations set out 
from a true worship of the Supreme Being.” ie 

And, too, the earliest ethical codes that have been discovered, those ¢ 
the ancient Egyptians and Babylonians, in loftiness and_ purity, quite 
to blush modern systems of ethics “except where Bible revelation as com 
in touch with the people. Ina word, every discovery during the last twen-- 
ty-five or more years in these different fields of investigation and learning, 
those of geology, history, archaeology, anatomy, philology, ethics, 
religion, have demonstrated the fact that the first beings on earth who y 
the human form were not brutes, nor even barbarians, as evolutionists 
us, but had bodies just as | “as perfect a and brains and intellect just aS capa 
of working and languages just as ‘complete i in expressing thought 


based upon established facts and reached by approved scientific methods. 
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Man has Not Been on the Earth Countless Ages 


And, too, the correlated assertion of the evolutionist that the human 
family has been on earth “countless ages” should not be received as an™~ 
established fact until brought under the search-light of scientific investi- 
gation. ; 

There have been, it is true, many speculations as to the long duration 
of human history. With some show of reason Professor Lyell in his day 
argued that two hundred thousand years at least should be allowed for 
human life on earth. Professor Thomas Sterry Hunt, from biological and 
‘evolutionary points of view, advanced the opinion that man has been on 
earth not fewer than nine million years. But M. Lalande, a French astron- 
omer, out-estimated them all, for, not being able to think of any way, 
scientifically, for starting the human family, he reached the conclusion that 
pees ee eees ted at all.and therefore is eternal, 

The facts, however, are now found to be against even the lowest of these 
estimates. Within the last decade, or a little more, as you scarcely need 
be told, the entire drift of reputable scientific opinion is in favor of bring- 
ing the origin of the human race within easy hailing distance. Professor 
H. W. Haynes, a careful investigator, and leading American geologist, 
within a few months has made this statement: “The evidence for the 
antiquity of man on the hypothesis of evolution is purely speculative, no 
human remains haying as yet been found in either the miocene or pliocene © 
strata.” “The miocene man,” says Professor LeConte, “is not at present 
“acknowledged by a single careful geologist.” M. Reinach, a specialist in 
geology and author of “La Prehistorique”, recently published, affirms that 
there are no traces of man anywhere in the tertiary period, which brings 
us to the threshold of the true historic period. 

Twenty or twenty-five years ago it was quite the fashion to assume 
that human remains and relics found in the west United States, especially 
those in California and Kansas, are conclusive evidence of the high antiquity 
of man. But during the year 1903, a thorough reinvestigation, conducted 
by Professor Holmes, aided by a special grant of money provided by the 
Carnegie Institution, was made of the caves of Indiana, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Virginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania. The result of 
these latest studies is given in the following statement of Professor 
Holtnes :—“There is no evidence at all to prove that man is very ancient on 
this continent. All ascertained facts seem to point to the conclusion that 
no human being preceded the Indians in America. Where the Indian came 
from is uncertain, but their straight black hair, their peculiar physiognomy 
and other physical traits show that they are surely derived:from the same 
ancestry as the Asiatic Mongols. There is nothing whatever to show that 


man has been in America longer than four, or five, thousand years at the 


utmost.” 
—_——— 


ye graphic and suggestive: ‘Man has no place till after the reign of ic 
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Investigations in other countries have led essentially to the same con- 
clusion. Professor Edward Hall, secretary of the Victoria Institute of 
London, a specialist on these matters, in a recent announcement, June, 
1903, says: “Not in one single case in the whole of Europe or America 
has a trace of ma man’s existence been found below the only deposits which, 

(2Y we have a right to assume were dev eloped and produced by the great ice 
“sheets of the early glacial periods.” This opinion is concurred in by Profes- 
sors Haynes, LeConte, Boyd, C. H. Dawkins, Dr. Gandry, John Evans, 
W. H. Holmes, M. Favre and others. Granting, therefore, that man did 
not appear until after the climax of the ice age, a fact at present as well 
established as any other in geology, and following the lead of experts as 
to the date of that age, there can be fixed pretty accurately the beginning 
of the human family. 

Allow me to say at this point that Professor G. F. Wright, who honors 
us with his présence and words in this convention and who is acknowl- 
edged to be one of the best authorities in this country if not in the world 
on the glacial epoch, has reached the conclusion that it ended not earlier 
than from seven to ten thousand years ago. Prof. Joseph Prestwich col- 

34 lected much evidence which goes to show that the close of the glacial 
period falls within the limit of twelve thousand years. The opinion of 
M. Adhemar and Dr. James Croll is that it closed not earlier than eleven 
thousand years ago. Prof. Rollin D. Salisbury and Dr. Warren Upham, 
among the most recent of American geologists, think that from seven to 
ten thousand years is a fair estimate. In a review article (1904), this last 
named specialist, speaking of the post-glacial era, says that, “From nae 
studies of Niagara by Wright and myself, coinciding approximately with — 
the estimate of Winchell and with a large number of estimates and compu- 
tations collected by Hanson from many observers in America and Europe, 
it certainly seems well demonstrated that this period (post-glacial) is 
between seven and ten thousand years. Dr. William Andrews is of t 
opinion that the ice age, though lingering still in Alaska, in Greenland 
on the mountain plateaus of Norway, was completed nearly as it n 
“not further away than from five to seven thousand five hundred y 
* ago.” 
The words of Professor Winchell are not only confirmatory, 1 it 


has been imagined that the close of the reign of ice dates back pe: 
hundred thousand years. There is no evidence of this. The fa 
we ourselves came upon the earth in time to witness the ret 
glaciers. They still linger in the valleys of the Alps and along th 
shores of Europe and Asia. The fact is we are not so far out ¢ t 
chaos and barbarism of antiquity as we had supposed. The very 


of our race are still almost in sight. Geological events whicl 
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force of habit in considering them, we had imagined to be located far back 
in the history of things are found to have transpired at our very doors.” 


Now, please keep in mind the fact that, on this subject, these are not 
forty-year-old opinions, but are among the very latest and most indis- 
putable utterances of scientists whose high standing is unquestioned. It 
turns out, therefore, that in place of the now abandoned estimates of man’s 
great antiquity there stands the absolutely assured fact that his arrival on 
earth was not much, if any, earlier than the historic dates given in the 
Bible. If, therefore, a scientific theory ever has been cornered, this one 
of the evolutionist, as to the beginning and development of the human race, 
is at the present moment in that plight. The case is this:—The biologist 
requires not fewer than a million years (Haeckel’s estimate is a thousand 
million) to evolve man from the lower forms of organized life, and not 
fewer than several hundred thousand years to lift him out of the brute 
condition from which, according to evolutionists, he has been developed. 
On the other hand, the latest geologists have established the fact that not 
more than twelve or fifteen thousand years, as an outside limit, can be 
allowed for the entire life on earth of any being that has worn a human 
form. Here, therefore, in these two departments of knowledge, those of 
biology and geology, is a tremendous mix-up. But what renders the cases 
still more complicated and hopeless for the evolutionist are those recent 
archaeological finds from Asia, Africa and southern Europe. They make 
it clear as daylight, that from six to eight thousand years ago there were 
already on earth perfectly developed human races living a highly cultivated 
and social life. So there is left for the development of humanity not a 
billion, nor a million, nor even two hundred thousand years, but only five 
thousand at the outside. In other words, the human race, that from bio- 
logical and physiological points of view has made no advance in the last 
six thousand years, and in no other respects has made remarkable agains, 
except when revealed religion has been the help and inspiration, did, how- rm 

| ever, in that earlier period of only five thousand years—altHough being at 
the start without revealed religion, without science, without philosophy, 
without art, without literature, without intelligence, without conscience—- © 
sweep on from brute beginnings, if we may believe evolutionists, to the 
rematkable achievements of those Egyptian, Babylonian and Cretan civ- 
ilizations that are the wonder of all explorers. Talk about miracles! The 
resurrection of the dead, as a wonder, falls below this speedy upshot of the 
human family from the degradation to which the theory of evolutionists 
has consigned it. In the light, therefore, of recent scientific investigations 
and discoveries what becomes of the arrogant edifice of evolution, whose 
advocates seem possessed of a tireless and irrational purpose to banish 
God, elevate monkeys and degrade man? The biologist knocks out most 
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of its underpinning, the geologist demolishes the larger remaining part, 
and the archaeologist ftnishes it. 

ye One is forcibly reminded in all this of what Professor Huxley said about 
the tragedies of science and philosophy (and he might have added those 
of history as well), by which he meant the slaying of beautiful and specu- 
lative theories by ugly and what he called “provokingly unreasonable 
facts.” And it is questionable if any theory in the history of science has 
been any more completely and tragically used up by provokingly unreason- 
able facts than the theory of evolution, theistic, as well as atheistic. 


tr. 


The Scholars are Not All Evolutionists 


But there is one other claim of the evolutionist, over and over repeated, 
that can not be passed in silence; it is, that scholarly men, men of science 
and the world’s philosophers, are all evolutionists, and that, therefore, those 
who question the hypothesis are ‘afflicted “with the leprosy of incompe- 
tence”, or are “the mental slaves of effete traditions.” 

Our reply in brief is, that these assertions, at the present time, are so 
far from being correct that there is not only no truth at all in them, but 
, the exact opposite is true; for as a matter of fact the most thorough scholars, 

iA ‘the world’s ablest philosophers and the leading men of science, with a few 

#\ exceptions, the most notable being Professor Ernest Haeckel of Jena, 

Germany’s greatest biologist, are at the present time not supporters, but 

assailants of evolution. We are a little behind the times on these questions 

in this country as compared with England, France and Germany, though 
forging ahead in almost everything else. 

But the reactionary ball has been set in motion even among us, and 
within the next two years the field will be full of kickers, for the kicking 
of a thing that is down is easy and always popular. Dr. N. S. Shaler, pro- 
fessor of geology in Harvard University, once an advocate of evolution, 
and eminent as a scientist, writing recently for the “International Quar- 
terly”, has started in with a fairly good touch-down. “It begins to be 
evident to naturalists,” he says, “that the Darwinian hypothesis _is_ still 
essentially unverified. Notwithstanding the evidence derived from the 
study of animals and plants under domestication, it is not yet proved that 
a single species of the two or three millions now inhabiting the earth had 
been established solely, or mainly, by the operation of natural selection.” 

Crossing the ocean we hear words that are much more pronounced. 
Says St. George Mivart, late professor of biology in University College, 

VE Kensington, and author of several scientific treatises: “With regard to the 
conception as put forward by Mr. Darwin, I can not truly characterize it 
except by an epithet I employ with “great eat reluctance. I weigh my words, | 
and have present to my mind the many distinguished naturalists who have 


accepted the notion, and yet I can not call it anything but a puerile 
hypothesis.” : 
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Dr. Etheridge, of the British Museum, one of England’s most famous 
experts in fossilology, has passed the following criticism upon evolution: 
“In all this great museum there is not a particle of evidence of transmuta- 


tion of species. Nine-tenths of the talk of evolutionists is sheer nonsense, 
not founded on observation and wholly ee hey by fact. This museum 
is full of proofs of the utter falsity of their views.” 

Professor Lionel S. Beale, physiologist, microscopist and professor of 
anatomy and pathology in Kings College, London, stands to-day with Lord 
Kelvin at the head of English scientists, and in his special field, that of 
biology, is almost without a peer in any country of the world. While 
addressing the Victoria Institute of London, June, 1903, Professor Beale 
employed these words: “The idea of any relation having been established 


between the non-living and living, by a gradual advance from lifeless mat- 
ter to the lowest forms of life and so onwards to the higher and more com- 


plex, 1 has not the slightest evidence from the facts of any section of living 
nature of which 1_anything i is known, There is no evidence that man has 
descended from, or is, or was, in any way specially related to, any other 
organism in nature through evolution or by any other process. In support 
of ali naturalistic conjectures concerning man’s origin, there is not at this 
time a shadow of scientific evidence.” 

It is well known that French scientists as a rule have at no time been 
captivated by evolutionary theories and never have taken kindly to Mr. 
Darwin’s views. As representatives of recent French thought no one will 
object t to the Marquis de Nadailiac whose articles have appeared in the 
Revue des Questions Scientifiques, or to M. Stanislas Meunier of the Paris 
Museum. ‘The Marquis quite ridicules the many unsupported assumptions 
that have been employed to support the general theory of evolution, and 


especially the evolution of man from any lower type. After admitting that’ 


r= 


no one can tell what may be the future of evolution he hastens to add that 
he is entirely unprepared to affirm that there is at present any truth in it. 
In the Revue Scientifique (Dec., 1903), Meunier not only antagonizes all 
theories of the chemical, or mechanical origin of life and the transformation 
of species, but argues in favor of special creations by an infinite power. 
His paper closes thus: “Doubtless we can not ‘usefully risk any hypothesis | 
on the mechanism of the production of living things; but it is perhaps a 
step in advance to come to the conclusion that the cause of life and its 
manifestations on the earth is exterior to the earth and that it is anterior to 
our world.” 

Passing from France to Germany, it is found that the light is dawning 
fast, though professors in Chicago, a city claiming to stand at the head of all 
advanced learning, and professors in Boston, a city once thought to be 
the center of every kind of wisdom, appear to be ignorant of it. 

The late Professor Virchow, of Berlin, the highest German authority in 
physiology, at one time a pronounced advocate of Darwin’s and Haeckel’s 
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views, subsequently in his famous lecture on “Freedom of Science”, while 
speaking of evolution made this statement: “It is all nonsense. It can not 
a odes es wa 

be proved by science that man descends from the ape or from any other 
nel 


animal.” Subsequently, at a convention of anthropologists in Vienna, 


Virchow confirmed what he previously had said, in these words: “The 
attempt to find the transition from animal to man has ended in total failure. 
The middle link has not been found and never will be. It has been proved 
beyond doubt that during the past five thousand years there has been no 
noticeable change in mankind.” 

Professor Fleischmann of Erlangen, one of the several recent converts 
to anti-Darwinism, in a book just published in Leipsic; Die Darwin’s che 
Theorie, reaches this conclusion: “The Darwinian theory of descent has 
in the realms of nature not a single f ‘fact to confirm it. It is not the result 
of scientific research, but purely the product of the imagination.” 

The most suggestive words, however, and really the severest criticism 


, on evolution, tho’ not spoken with that intent, are from Professor Haeckel 


who is classed among the ablest and rankest naturalistic evolutionists of 


recent date. In his latest utterances he bewails the fact that he is standing 
almost alone. ose modern investigators of science have come to the 
conclusion,” he says, “that the doctrine of evolution and particularly Ds Dar- 


winism is an error and can not be maintained.” Then he enumerates 


several distinguished men, among them Donnert, Goette, Hoppe, Paulson, 
Rutermeyer, Wundt and Zoeckler of Greifswald, whom he calls “bold and 
talented scientists” who, not long since, were advocates of evolution 
but who lately have abandoned it. Among this number, too, is the dis- 


» will ae him from the Zines of ‘inclining ‘unduly to supernatipaian 


Under the title, “The Passing of Darwinism,” Hartman gives an outline 
of the history of evolution. After tracing its career, sr, beginning in the 
sixties, and passing through the seventies and eighties, he says: “In the 
nineties, for the first time, a few timid expressions of doubt and opposition 
were heard, but these gradually swelled into a great chorus of voices, 
aiming at the overthrow of the Darwinian theory. In the first decade of 
the twentieth century it has become apparent that the days of Darwinism 
are numbered.” Hartman adds, however, that the origin of species by 


‘minimal changes may be possible, and yet confesses that there has been no 


demonstration of it. He inclines to a kind of speculative descent, but in 
this is opposed by Zoeckler, Eimer, Gustav Wolf, De Vries, Hoocke, yon 
Wellstein, Fleischmann, Reinke and others. 

And it should be borne in mind, as was said before, that many of these 
scientists were classed only a few years ago among evolutionists, hav- 
ing since gone, however, almost in a body over to the ranks of the anti- 
Darwin evolutionists, and that means the ranks of anti-theistic evolutionists - 
as well, for, as already pointed out, the moment God is admitted | a 


; 
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working factor in creative processes and the moment organic connections 
and transmutations, the survivals of the fittest and the natural selection of 
Mr. Darwin, Mr. Spencer, Dr. John Fiske and others, are ruled out of the 
equation, that moment there is left nothing in the theory that in any sense 
“of the word can be called evolutionary, nor is there anything left that can 
be recognized as scientific, or philosophical. 

And yet there can be found men on the street, in the professor’s chair, 
on the platform, behind the editorial desk and in the pulpit, who even at 
this late day are talking as if the theory of evolution still has a reputable 
standing in the world of scientific research, and who are still making use of 
this defunct theory in their discussions of Biblical criticism, religious faith, 
systems of ethics and civic economics. : 

A tecent announcement of what higher criticism proposes to do under 
the guidance of evolution is from the pen of one of its advocates: “We 
intend,” he says, “First, to reconstruct Bible history in harmony with the 


theory of evolution. Second, to eliminate by this process all that is super- — 


natural in the record. Third, to unite scholars in support of sweeping 
changes in the orthodox view of the Holy Scriptures.” 

What nonsense! “We intend to reconstruct Bible history in harmony 
with the theory of evolution,”—a theory discredited and abandoned by the 
best scholarship of the world! One gets thoroughly out of patience with 
the conceit and pretence of these uninformed and belated higher and 
destructive critics. 

This matter is most admirably put by Dr. A. H. Sayce, professor of 
Assyriology in the university of Oxford, who is one of the world’s ablest 
archaeologists and who in Bible studies takes rank with the most distin- 
guished scholars of recent date. “The whole application of the supposed 
law of evolution to the religious < and_ secular history of the ancient world,” 
says Professor | Saye ce, “is founded on what we know to have been a huge” 


mistake. The actual condition of the oriental world in the age of Moses, 
Ce 


as it has been revealed to us by archaeology, leaves little room for the 
particular kind of evolution of which higher criticism has dreamed. But 
in truth the archaeological discoveries of the last dozen years in Egypt and 
Krete have once for all discredited the claim of ‘criticism’ to apply its 
theories of development to the settlement of chronological or historical 
questions. The scepticism of the critic has been proved to have been but 
the measure of his own ignorance, and the want of evidence to have been 
merely his own ignorance of it. The spade of the excavator in Krete has 
effected more in three or four years than the labors and canons of the 
‘critic’ in half a century. The whole fabric he had raised has gone down like 
a house of cards and with it the theories of development of which he felt 


so confident.” 
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If, therefore, higher criticism has not lost its wits completely, it will 
henceforth hesitate, when in good company, to make use of evolution in 
support of any of its speculations. 


Now, therefore, in view of the acknowledged failure of the advocates 
of evolution to establish the claim that original life-germs came into exist- 
ence by natural processes; in view of their utter inability to show that, in 
the world of living things, there exists a universal law of development and 
improvement; in view of the complete breakdown of the claim that, by 
natural processes, lower species of plants and animals may be transmuted 
into higher; in view of the fact that in all early and late excavations not 
one connecting link between any of the millions of different species has 
yet been discovered; in view of the fact that mental science and all the 
physical sciences unitedly affirm that there is not a particle of evidence 
going to show, or even suggesting, that any order of animals ever has 
reached or ever can reach a point where slowly, or suddenly, it can come 
into possession of a human soul, a human mind, or a human body; in view 
of the fact that biologists, geologists and archaeologists have overwhelm- 
ingly silenced the assertion of the evolutionists that the human race began 
low down and through countless ages has worked itself up to its present 
civilized state; in view of the downfall of the scare-crow and utterly false 
though continually repeated assertion that scholarly men, men of science 
and the world’s great philosophers, are all evolutionists, the exact opposite 
being the truth; in view of the recent abandonment of evolution by those 
who cnce held the theory and who at the present moment are making 
vigorous assaults upon it—in view of all this majestic array of facts need 
there be a moment’s hesitation in saying, that the hypothesis of evolution, 
together with all other speculations so far as they are attached to it (higher 
and destructive criticism included), has collapsed beyond any reasonable 
hope of restoration. 


“ISRAEL OF THE SCHOOLS” 


Rev. B. D. Hahn, D.D., State Street Baptist Church, Springfield, Mass. 

Radical Biblical criticism protests against the name and ithet 
“Destructive” , on the ground that it maintains views of the life and progress 
of the people of Israel peculiar to itself. Whatever the resources at the 
command of the historian, since the conjectural eraendation of a doubtful 
text is an undertaking so precarious that it is seldom justified, the conjec- 
tural reconstruction of the career of a people is an enterprise unique and 
so daring and prodigious that it is not surprising that the proposal should 
awaken scepticism and distrust. It is a revolution in thought and faith so 
complete that it demands a reconsideration of our views of the origin and 
progress of the institutions and customs of Israel and of the literary 
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and the temperament of the people. Let us, therefore, devote our attention 
to these topics in order. 


I. The “Israel of the Schools” is an anomaly in the view it embodies 

of the origin and progress of the institutions and customs of the Israelites. 

Our first inquiry is, What was the condition of that world of thought 
and custom into which the Israelite came? 

There has been a twofold revolution in the conception 


of Culture. munication of the ancient world. When we were busy 
with our copy-books we entertained beliefs about Abra- 
ham, Moses, Amraphel, Menes, Numa Pompilius and Minos, with some 
mental reservation about the sway of the latter in Crete. We discoursed of 
Troy and Knossos and believed in Hittites and Sabeans. Then in a single 
decade fell the Twilight of the Gods, and these commanding figures, famous 
towns and strange peoples were lost in gloom. _At the bidding of Niebuhr, 
the great German historian, scholars consigned these great characters and 
episodes. of ancient civilization to the region of myth and fable, and ingen- 
ious men proceeded to write history without the aid or in defiance of original 
documents. Now that it was possible to write history without what were 
once indispensible “sources”, there was less concern about the originality 
and trustworthiness of any document. Literary divination could supply 
the deficiency by a general estimation of the literature of a people. 
It was during the times of this ignorance that the reconstruction of the 
history of Israel was proposed. This migrant people, it was ascertained, 
emerged into a stagnant world divided into various, independent civiliza- 


tions. There was little commerce and less intercourse. There on their little” 


strip of territory by the Mediterranean they conquered or amalgamated 
with their barbarous Canaanite kinsmen in comparative isolation in that 
stationary, primitive world. Their culture was rudimentary. Their faith 
was animism and their worship fetishism. Their God was a shapeless 
stone transported in an ark or box. They worshipped mountains, streams, 
trees and other natural objects. They were without altars, sacrifices, 
priests or sanctuaries. Israelite and Canaanite stood on a common level of 
barbarism and custom and differed only with regard to the name of their 
respective patron deities, Jehovah and Baal. This was a state of culture 
more elementary than that of the Pueblo Indians of our own land. Here 
schoiars found the long-sought tabula rasa, clean state of civilization. Here 
it was possible to survey the whole perspective of a nation’s development 
from the rudiments of thought and custom to an advancement in literature 
and religion unparalleled elsewhere in history. And what lent additional 
fascination to the discovery was that this people and religion made the most 
plausible claims to a divine origin and literary inspiration. Here was an 
unencumbered beginning in art, thought and worship. So rudimentary was 


Their Rudiments of scholars concerning the state of culture and com-@* 
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the state of these people that it corresponded with the demands of our new 
philosophy of religion which discovers the origin of worship in dreams, 
animism and fetishism. 

Further speculations were employed to complete and confirm this ese 
mentary state of Israelite culture. By analysis of the literature of the old 
Testament, it was discovered—independently discovered—that the Israelite 
of the invasion had no altar, only a family table. His first offering to his 
genial god was bloodless, the meal offering. Sacrifice was mere informal 
killing. As the social organization advanced the table became an altar, 
the slaughter a sacrifice, the butcher a priest, the act and place prescribed, 
until in the final consolidation of the political establishment for free sacri- 
fice was substituted the official and prescribed offering; for any votary, 
the priest; for many high places, the one. The offerings had kept pace-with 
this systematic advance from meal to blood offering and from blood-offer- 
ing to human sacrifices. The literature of the people also was rearranged 
according to the demands of this historical culture, and it was determined 
that Israel became acquainted with letters some time not long before 
850 B. C. 

A criticism which holds as its cardinal doctrine that thought and lit- 
erature advance by gradual evolutionary method should itself be the embod- 
iment of its own tenet. But the revolution of our views of antiquity under 
the instruction of Niebuhr has been succeeded by a counter revolution. 
Instead of the stagnant, compartmented, rudimentary antiquity of critical 
assumption, we are now confronted with a world in full intercourse and 
traffic, from the Hindu-Kush mountains to the pillars of Hercules, “for at 
least two millenniums before the > appearance of Israel in Canaan. The 


Worthies of our childhood have been recalled. We have Hissarlik (Troy) 


and Mycenae and Knossos and Phaestus. The capitals, arts and records 
of the lost peoples have been recovered. What is more important than 
these personages and cities is the freedom and intercourse of the ancient 
civilized world. Long before the rise of the Hebrew nation the stone lions 
of Mycenae told of the influence of Babylonian art in Greece. The decora- 
tive art of the palace of Minos is reflected upon the Philistine mainland and 
in the ruins of Egypt. Zer, successor of Menes, from his tomb proclaims 
the traffic of his hoary civilization with the artisans of Greece. The 
pottery of his tomb, the sacred jars of his sepulture, bear the zig-zag 
designs, the signaries, and are made of the clay of the Aegean islands. Here 
are art influences sweeping across the breadth of hither Asia and Southern 
Europe. Again I say that for two thousand years before the Exodus there 
was no virgin territory in that vast range, between the Persian Gulf and 
the straits of Gibraltar. Palestine was full of reminiscences of older civ- 
ilization. They knew Nebo and Ashtaroth Karnaim. Their own capital 
was not theirs to name, Urusalim. From Carmel they saw the flights of 
navies winging their way from Caphtor and the coasts of the Gentiles to 
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Egypt. The thoroughfares of commerce passed through the land. It 
stood at the cross-roads of empire. All the neighbors, Philistines and 
Phoenicians, Egyptians and Syrians, were in possession of institutions in 
conception and application religious, with elaborate ritual and imposing 
services. Yet this stupid exclusive Hebrew refused to be instructed, and 
must have retrograded to a primitiveness impossible in the days of Abra- 
ham, his nomad fore-father. _A century before his advent in Canaan 
despatches were flying between Gaza and Sidon and Jerusalem and Egypt, 
which are now in our possession, yet we are told that he did not acquire 
the art of writing until the n ninth century ds 


Now although the starting-point of the radical reconstruction of the His- 
tory of Israel is not to be found, unless we imagine that this little strip 
of territory along the Phoenician coast is a kind of sunken land in the midst 
of the nations, a kind of Shamleigh Midden in the midst of civilization, 
the old program of Hebrew progress in letters and culture, made out in the 
days when Palestine was reckoned virgin soil, is still maintained and incul- 
cated and recommended as a consummate achievement of science. One 
cannot too much admire that Providence which kept this little country, 
fifty by a hundred miles in area, in cold storage that it might become the 
experiment station where our new philosophy of history might be demon- 
strated in the whole range of its evolutionary perspective. 

Now since we are directed to make out the career of Israel, 
The Histor- not from the histories which he has transmitted, but from 


ical Scheme. the documents in which those histories are embodied, and ° 


events must wait upon literary incident, and since the doc- 
umentary order in its turn is to be determined by a philosophy of history 
which demands uniform social progress from the simple to the complex 
and religious advance from the lower to the higher, our survey of the life 
and institutions of Israel is under the control of a double-acting dogmatic 
prepossession. They are a people under literary and historical and philo- 
sophical bonds not to do anything irregular or surprising, not to mention 
divine guidance or interposition, the features of their life on which their 
historians laid special emphasis. What is much more surprising than the 
superstition of the Hebrew historians or redactors is the fact, that confessors 
of the historical presumptions which I have described and of a literary re- 
construction of the history should maintain with the Israelite historians, or 


rather redactors, that natural evolution is not the sole law of Israel’s career, | 


bft that they pursued this eminently philosophical c course under divine 
superintendence. 

Since historical incident and literary accident are inseparable in the 
literature and life of Israel, mine is an embarrassment of delights. I can 
feel your impatience that I should now plunge into the intricacies of the 
documentary analysis. I know that you are anxious that 1 should expound 
the order and define the extent of the several P documnts which have been 
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combined into one literary body by many cunning redactions until the sev- 
eral elements are well-nigh indistinguishable to the keenest critical fac- 
ulty. I can understand your solicitude that 1 should umpire once for all 
the hopeless dispute, whether the Ephraimite Elohist document E or 
the Judaic, Jehovist document J, which together from the literary body 
labelled JE, should be regarded as the earlier composition. But I must 


, not deny you one glimpse of the critical, not to say prophetic and inspired, 


acumen required for the investigation of these recondite literary prob- 
lems. You doubtless recall the facts that the P strain of documents and, 
by implication, the P cult of redactors are uniformly cold, repetitious and 
formal in style, while the JE documents and school are fluent, warm and 
vivid in style. So striking and unmistakable are these contrasted char- 
‘acteristics that they demand the dissection on the basis of style of the 
whole Hexateuch. One would suppose that such analysis was the utmost 
exercise of human insight and literary discrimination. Yet a German 
master of the art of literary analysis has discovered under the ice of the 


“signal and typical P document, the first chapter of Genesis, throughout 


three verses the warm current of the JE style masked by the ‘colder aul mood 


of P. But it has remained for a professor in one of our own universities, 


of our own American blood, to show that the formal Style « of the supreme 


_typicai P document in the first chapter of Genesis only only disguises the features 


of its persistent rival a JE document, that is, that the P strain of documents, 


‘as judged by their typical and most characteristic representative, may 


retain also the features of the JE strain or pedigree. 

It will not do for me to tarry longer among these simplicities, trans- 
parencies and probabilities of the literary analysis, delightful as they may 
be. Suffice it to say, that by this analysis a new arrangement of Hebrew 
literature is obtained which no longer offends our sense of a continuous, 
orderly historical progress. Ideas and institutions are made to ascend 
from the lower to the higher, from the simple to the complex, until in the 
last redactions of the history the literature transcends the past of fact in 
the Priest Code, or Law proper, depicting a Utopian state, and then, 
revolving its beam to the future, embellishes that also with the expecta- 
tion of a divinely appointed leader and deliverer, the Messiah. 


II. The “Israel of the Schools” is an anomaly in its view of the origin 
and progress of the Israelitish literature. 

As the history of Israel was once the citadel of the 

The Golden Age supernatural in human affairs and the epic of Divin- 

of Letters in Israel. ity, it is now the principal illustration of our new 

philosophy of history, as an orderly sequence and 

a progressive development. Indeed, Is Israel is the only people whose his- 
tory lends itself “to this precise dogmatic conclusion,” that man _uniforml 

begins with animism. and fetishism _to_ to arrive at monotheism. But Israel 


a 
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alone has been extricated from wandering in the intricacies and figments 
of its literature and brought back to the good, broad thoroughfare of a 
prepared progress. Yet even so there is an apparent discrepancy between 
the historical and literary fortunes of this much-wandering nation. 

You have already remarked with what reluctance Israel entered upon 
the paths of culture, how it remained an anomaly in point of social insti- 
tutions in the heart of civilization. You may recall that this reluctance 
was so pronounced that, after the political compress had unified them and 
subdued them so that they could endure quarry labors and build a central 
sanctuary of stone, they remained illiterate for a century and a half,—a 
singular sequence « of arts and a curious pause in the culture of any people. 
For a period of four hundred years the Israelite pursued the path of social 
progress with a tardiness which comported well with the reluctance of 
his initiative. The principal motives of his advance during this period 
are to be found in the rivalries of the beleaguered and divided kingdoms. 
But as his political fortunes and the terrible period of the exile is imminent 
this stolid pupil of naturalism is transformed. The comparative literary 
barrenness of the earlier period is succeeded by one of more than Victorian 
splendor. — 


ee of a cult within the nation, and. civilization, nig? mI CIRETSIIE: ae. 
‘Teasoning style is not only ‘character but it is also party; it is not only 
temperament but it is also tribal and factional tendency. By this method 
the form of literature becomes more explicit of historical incident and 
more trustworthy than the statements embodied, syntax becomes more 
eloquent than diction. But these literary tests of history do not avail in 
the later period of the history of Israel. The stolid Hebrew of the earlier 
period has departed. He has become the most susceptible of men. Parties 
and epochs are now unnecessary to account for the marvelous fecundity. 
‘and versatility of hi ‘his literary performances. We are plunged into a period 
of congested literary ‘productiveness. Talmudic literature, slow in accre- 


tion as common law precedent and far more stupid, must find place along 


with eruptive, ecstatic apocalyptic literature, The calm discriminating, 
practical style of the wisdom literature is coeval with the deep emotional- 
ism of penitential Psalms. The flaming Messianic anticipations of the 
prophets or their redactors is accompanied with the vast pragmatic uto- 
pianism of the Priest Code. Yet is there space enough in that age and 
pragmatism enough in the blood to compile the Targums and displace the 
Law and the Prophets. Speaking broadly, according to this program of 
the reconstruction of the history of Israel, before the exile there must 
be a cult, a school or a party behind every variation of style; in the later 
period all styles are in competition and the Hebrew character is trans- 
formed. 


< 
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CV The great periods of mental activity and literary excellence are well- 
marked in history. They are the Periclean in Greece, the “Augustan in 
Rome, the Medicean in Florence, and the Elizabethan and Victorian of 
the English world. They all are ages of affluence, ease and_ prosperity. 
A French Revolution may breed a tribe of Phamphleteers but can not 
furnish the conditions of great literature. But this Israelite is illiterate 

ne and unconcerned during the period of political unity and ascendency under 

/r.the reigns of David a ‘Solomon, and enters upon the golden age of let- 

“ters only upon the decline and destruction of the state. At the end of the 
Pelopennesian wars when Athens had been humbled by Sparta her genius _ 
fainted and her art deserted her. The Barbarians who plundered Rome 
brought back to Europe the reign of “Chaos and old Night.” Assyrian 

_€ and Babylonian letters followed their political fortunes. But we are 

assured that the Hebrew, uprooted, expatriated and restored in remnant 

to unstable fortunes, incessant perils and persecutions and subjugations, 
mounted in his miseries into the empyrean of his literary inspiration. 

An anomaly like that can not be due to environment, it must be due to 

temperament, and what a temperament! It is not surprising that the 

pages of radical criticism teem with expressions of abject reverence for 


what they term his “religious genius.” The man is both a literary and 


religious phenomenon. 


III. The “Israel of the Schools” is anomalous in its view of the tem- 
perament of the Israelites. 

But the strictness of the literary genius of the Israelite 
The Hebrew is as remarkable as its power and excellence. This is 
Temperament. also a mark of temperament. When we are told that 
radical criticism accords the same treatment to all litera- 

ture, we are entitled to demur. ‘The verbal analysis of the Hexateuch has _ 
cf not been applied to other literature. As applied to the Hexateuch it has 

. yielded curious results with regard to the temperament of that ingenious 
people. 

Now every document is a record of mental action, and all distinctions 
betw ‘ween documents ni must rest upon n the mental peculiarities of of the writers. 

“A statement of the characteristics of documents is also an inference about 
the qualities of the authors. When, therefore, the document P is to be 
discriminated and dissected out of the other books in which it has been 
incorporated by means of the forty-seven words belonging to the common 
language, the ground of that discrimination must be the exclusive use of 
those forty-seven words by an individual or a school of writers. Also other 
writers must be as distinct and absolute in their mental bias, so that tf 
words can not occur to them in their literary labors. They must know 
the words, but some prejudice or incapacity—some form of aphasia—must 
forbid their use. Unless there is mental limitation with regard to words 


ied 
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there can be no documentary distinction founded on the use of words. It 
is therefore, not only his high religious susceptibility and originality which 
makes the new Israelite peculiar but it is also his mental bias—aphasia— 
which marks the strictness of his genius as peculiar among temperaments. 

Another tempermental mark of Hebrew genius is Midrash. It is 
another literary characteristic which betrays mental quality. M Midrash_is 
history with a purpose; not history as it is but history as the author thinks 
it should be. Parables are not Midrash, but wonder stories are likely to be. 


“The novel, historical novel, with a purpose is not only an abomination but 


it is also midrash. If Dr. Farrar’s account of the drowning of the swine 
when the demoniacs of Gadara were healed is correct, the Gospel accounts 
of that incident are midrash. One radical critic, once a preacher, has 
disclosed his view of the function of the preacher, when he describes 
preaching as a kind of midrash. The preacher does not disclose an order 
of providence or relate an event as it occurred; for there is no morality in 
nature or providence. The preacher embellishes history and incidents to 
create that impression. The better the sermon the more evidently is it 
midrash. 


Radical criticism teaches us that the Oriental regards the sensible world . 


through the haze of his philosophy or religion. Events are of no conse- 
quence unless freighted with special purposes and edifying aims. History 
under his hand becomes a parable and not always an ingenuous one. For 
this reason the historical books of the Bible are not to be regarded first 
as history but rather as good advice disguised as fact, homiletics in the 
name of history. Critics therefore feel justified in conjectural emendation 
of Oriental records. Criticism uses an inverted midrash to read out of the 
record what radical criticism presumes the author read into it. But should 
we believe in divine Providence and some partiality in the present order of 
the world for righteousness, we will have much discussion with ourselves 
which midrash to adopt, that which reads the moral into the event or that 


which reads it out. There is also this disquieting practice on the part of 


radical critics, that the records of Oriental Assyrians, Babylonians and 
Persians are employed to criticise or confirm Hebrew records with perfect 
faith and no fear of the corrupting influence of midrash. 

But midrash is not all history made edifying, it is sometimes statute 
made malign. By the documentary analysis of the literature we have the 
internal political condition of Israel made manifest. We begin to appre- 
ciate the factional fury of the contest between priest and prophet. A 
lenient criticism is inclined not to accuse the redactors of malicious intent in 
their manipulations of history. The error was gradually imported, say 
they. This awful sanctity and sublime idealism entered gradually into 


the literature from copy to copy an accumulating illusion, or was occasion-. 
ally projected all at once as the obvious truth in the judgment of the fervent 


devotee. But there are elements, both as stories and legislation, which 


© 
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, are not covered by the apology. The statutes against false prophets, the 
death penalty for speaking without warrant in the name of Jehovah, could 
not have been incorporated gradually into the law, nor innocently if we are 
to believe the reconstruction of the history of Israel. It was the legislation 
and sanctification of personal and party prejudices. It was the bitter 
reprisal of a triumphant faction. It was a trap set in the constitutional law 
of the nation. It was a provision worthy of Marius or Sulla, a provision 
that Marat would have approved. It set up in the life of the people a mil! 
of proscriptions, a winepress of slaughter. If Israel’s law was divine this 
law was a necessary protection of inviolable institutions; if the law is a 
natural development the law was the snare of the upright, the courageous 
and the sincere. It was a license for treachery, malice and revenge. 
_ “Tsrael of the schools” is a peculiar people. Centuries and millenniums 
\ of culture and of political and religious institutions had passed before he 
appeared upon the stage of Western Asia, and had covered the world with 
thrones, altars and sacrifices; yet at the heart of that civilization he 
conquered a territory which stood upon the thoroughfares of commerce and 
in the path of all imperial policies and still he kept it a virgin land. Here 
in the center of activity and intercourse, in what was once a land of letters, 
the went about painfully to invent again the beginnings of civilized insti- 
tutions. After a long and tardy discipline, after he had passed the period 
‘of his political ascendency in Western Asia, when his day of fortune darkens 
round him with presages of disasters such that no other people endured and 
survived them, he awakens to an eminence and peculiarity of genius which 
gives him preeminence over all nations of thought and culture. In the 
beginning of his career he is so docile that he is the one faultless illustration 
of our new evolutionary philosophy; in his later progress he is the embodi- 
ment of contradictory motives and tendencies. His early literature is 
meagre; the later period of his culture is one of literary congestion. The 
tempermental peculiarity which makes him excellent in distress and dull 
and stolid in prosperity is enhanced by a strictness of endowment which 
amounts to aphasia, a deprivation as absolute as paralysis. History 
becomes midrash, a means of illustration of his preconceptions; law, the 
opportunity to consecrate his vengeance. 
, There has been much discussion of late concerning the human and 
~~ divine elements in revelation, but, according to the documentary analysis 
of these books and the historical reconstruction of the history which they 
contain, the discussion is futile. The first step in consideration of the 
question demands that the neutral historical kernel of the narrative, which 
has neither praise nor blame for what is good or bad, be distinguished from 
the projected hopes, fears, prejudices and beliefs of seers and redactors. 
It is in this ideal, ethical, spiritual vesture of the indifferent fact that the 
divine element, so-called, is to be found. It is the field of what is regarded _ 
as especially inspired by some interpreters, but also is it the field of the 
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figments of visionary and fanatical minds. They were powerful, fervid, 
but not dispassionate or balanced, minds which exhaled this luminous en- 
velope, this photosphere of the dark inner fact. Each prophet by midrash, 
each redactor by gloss and comment wrought the dead fact into appropriate# \* 
ness and high significance; each successor further contributed and further 
adapted the spiritual complement and interpretation of indifferent history. 

It is in this literature of illusion and cunning and reconsideration and, 
adaptation, so delicately and incessantly wrought and rewrought, that 
acute scepticism has protested that it is difficult for refined critical discrim- 
nation to find the junctures of the parts of this story of Israel’s special 
_guidance in the past and of her millennial expectations. In this compost of 
cunning, surmise, delusion and fanatical enthusiasm it was that the 
supernal hope of the nation took root; or, I should say, this combination 

of artifice and ideality was the seed which flourished in the evergreen plant 

of the Messianic hope, which in the Christian midrash of the New Testa- 
ment blossomed in the splendid lily of the doctrine of the resurrection. 

But although the representations of the history and literature and 
temperament of Israel by radical criticism are illogical and inconsistent, ) 
the influence of the school is not to be estimated by the methods and .(™ 
arguments which radical critics employ. The principal resumptions of CO 
this reconstruction of Old Testament history are not as widely accepted " ~ 
as are the conclusions of its advocates. Not many people can entertain 
the notion that literary form is a more explicit and illuminating source 
of historical knowledge than the narrative which those documents contain, 
or that the rules of diction are so hard and fast that the words of one 
writer are impossible to another, or that an inventory of words are indica- 
tive of authorship, personality or party. Yet these are the indispensable 
presumptions of the documentary analysis of the Hexateuch. Are these rs 
presumptions incredible while yet the origin, progress and order of the 
culture and institutions of Israel are to be understood according to this 
literary scheme? Can we accept this sequence of documents and events 
when the initial moment of the culture of Israel was calculated under the 
impression that Western Asia was not only barbarous but also illiterate? 
Can we exonerate these myriad redactors and seers by subdivision of 
responsibility, by the contention that the illusion of special divine origin 
of the national institutions was gradually imported from editor to editor, 
while they are also the authors of precepts of scrupulosity which they 
enforce with the anathemas? Shall we believe that they confirmed partisan 
triumphs with divine sanctions, and proclaim their innocence? Shall we 
also become confessors of their Messianic hope, born of the supreme and 
traditional illusion of the ages, believe that Jesus of Nazareth welcomed it 
as the prepared robe and insignia of a divine office, devoted his life-blood to 
fulfil and seal it, and that omniscience stooped to confirm it with the heavenly 
assurance of signs and wonders and toi of the Holy Spirit according 
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to his own will’? Is it wonderful that radical criticism does not concern 
itself with doctrines of inspiration? Of all the characters of fiction and 
the epics of fancy there is none more artificial, contradictory or extrava- 
gant than the character and conduct of the Israelite of the schools. Prom- 
inent, therefore, among the many peculiarities of this peculiar academic 
people, I would name, in conclusion,—the singular good fortune which 
allotted them a virgin territory, “swept and garnished” with regard to 
customs and institutions, in the heart of ancient civilization; their perfect 
docility under the dictates of a modern philosophy, dictates more onerous 
than the precepts of their imaginary law; their literary excellence and 
affluence in political adversity and ruin; and the limitations of their genius 
in the matter of diction connected with the utmost license of preconcep- 
tions. Such a people without historical analogy are enties to our most 
earnest and cordial—scepticism. 


“SCIENTIFIC CRITICISM FALSELY SO) CALLER DS 
Prof. G. Frederick Wright, D.D., LL.D., Oberlin, O. 


No true friend of the Bible objects to scientific criticism of the basis 
upon which the Church rests its faith in it. Historical evidence is as scien- 


tific as any other evidence. It is nota reproach but the glory of Christianity 


that it is a historical religion and that its main truths are embodied in a 
book; for the highest civilization is everywhere dependent upon books. 

The invention of letters was the greatest ever made by man. It at 
once made it possible for knowledge to accumulate and be transmitted 
from generation to generation so that men of later times could stand upon 
the shoulders of those who had gone before. Without confidence in writ- 
ten documents the race could never have emerged from barbarism, while 
if we were to now lose that confidence we should soon revert to barbarism. 
Without confidence in written reports of observations both past and present, 
Chemistry, Astronomy, Geology and all our historical, political and social 
sciences would shrink to the crudest and smallest proportions. 

Chemistry, for example, would be a very rudimentary science if it were 
limited to the experiments of each individual investigator. If no one 
could be certain of what were deadly poisons except by personally testing 
them, we should be in a sorry plight indeed. The larger part of our’chem- 
istry consists of the recorded experience of other men. 


“This is still more the case in astronomy and geology. The astronomical 


facts upon which systems of astronomy are based have been mostly 
observed in distant times and places. The geological survey of 


observations in limited fields and hand in| their wri written reports to T- 
related and systematized at the central office. “The written reports are of 
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preeminent value, while all that is known of the geology of the country 
will be incorporated _in A general written report which is still more con- 
. densed i in order to bring it within the reach of ordinary readers. It would 
be strange indeed if religious facts were preserved for the world in a less 
convenient and authoritative manner than that employed in the physical 
sciences. We are not at liberty to depend upon inspiration for a knowledge 
of the past. In religion the inspiration of to-day is of the Spirit, based 
upon the evidence of the written word. Christ has been crucified once 
for all. Upon the Church rests the responsibility in every generation of Cf 
seizing upon that fact and of appropriating it, and of transmitting it to 
future generations and to all who are in darkness. It is the crowning 
glory of the Church that she is thus exalted to the dignity of being a 
co-worker with God in bringing the world to a knowledge of Christ. 
From the beginning Christianity has spread through the agency of preach- 
ing. The Church has won the faith of the world by proclaiming the facts 
of the Bible. 

Nor is there any reason why this dependence of the preachers upon a 
written revelation should diminish the authority with which they speak; 
it is rather enhanced by the fact that they have these truths embodied in 
such a book as the Bible. The main indictment against the modern school 
of critics who are aiming to get control of the pulpit, the press and the 


historical evidence of the Bible. And this is done by. processes which 
violate all the fundamental principles of inductive science. 

~~ Tt is, for example, | a fundamental principle c of science, and, indeed, of + 
all evidence, that contemporary witnesses to facts are more to be trusted A 
than care those » who obtain their knowledge by. ‘hearsay. Now there is no 
historical fact better established than that we have in the main books of 
the New Testament, the testimony of contemporaries, while nowhere but 
in the New Testament has there ever been any reasonable pretense of 
drawing any picture of Christ or of laying any foundations of Christianity 
that are not found there. 

A large part of modern criticism is ignoring this fact, and substituting 
for the foundations laid by the prophets and apostles the vagaries of 
twentieth century imagination. For the teachings of our Master they are 
substituting the spiritual vaporings of the most worldly age ever known. 

It is not scientific criticism to carry on analysis of the Gospels till the 
life of the story is utterly destroyed, and then bring forward the dead 
elements as the finished results. The general course of modern critics is 
to challenge every statement which they cannot positively and fully har- 
monize, or which is not directly supported by outside evidence. The more 
sensible and scientific process is to accept the testimony of well accredited 
witnesses until we can positively prove a discrepancy. A reputable doc- 
ument, like a reputable person, has a right to the benefit of a reasonable 
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doubt. To charge Luke with an error concerning the governorship of 
Cyrenius, when you yourself do not know from outside sources where 
‘Cyrenius was at that time (and so can not prove an alibi), is a monumental 
blunder and when persisted in, as it is by some, becomes an outrageous 
imposition upon the general public; and so of nearly all the alleged dis- 
“crepancies in the New Testament. 

CZ’ in considering, for example, the apparent discrepancy between the first 
three Gospels and the fourth, in the time which they assign to Christ’s 
eating of his last Passover, it is neither good science nor good sense to 
_ignore the _interpretations. which easily and_readily.remove..the difficulty. 
It is true that while the first three Gospels clearly fix the time as on the 
evening previous to the arrest and crucifixion, the fourth Gospel implies 
that the priests attending the preliminary trial had not yet eaten the 
Passover, but were desirous of doing so; for, it is said they would not 
enter the praetorium lest they should be defiled so that they could not eat 
the Passover. But it was proper to eat the Passover any time before sun- 
rise, and no one knows but that this remark was made some time before 
sunrise. Or, again, the phrase “eat the Passover” may, and in this case 
probably did, refer to minor portions of the feast, which followed upon 
the next day. 

A A second monumental error of modern criticism is that of discarding 

Pe the testimony of the New Testament to that of the Old. When witnesses 
like Christ and the Apostles bear testimony to an interpretation or a 
statement of fact in the Old Testament, common sense and science (which 
is nothing else but common sense) demand that we give due weight to 
that testimony, and make all reasonable modifications of our own super- 
ficial impressions, so as to secure an agreement between their views and 
our own. This, a large and vociferous part of modern critics are not 
willing to do, but they impose their own interpretations and their own 
views of evidence as the only ones worthy of consideration. 

For example, one of the most moderate of recent destructive critics 
' expressly excludes the testimony of Christ and the Apostles to the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch, because, forsooth, if he admits that testimony 
it would greatly limit his subsequent historic investigations; while a pro- 
fessor in a New England Seminary has been heard to Say that if he should 
make as many mistakes in interpreting the Old Testament, as Paul did, 
he should lose his position in short order. If, however, there appears a 
contradiction between Paul’s interpretation of the Old Testament and that 
of modern critics, the most of us will choose to follow Paul, and believe 
that there is some deeper meaning in the symbols of the Old Testament 
than appears to this unspiritual age. Common reverence for a well cred- 
ited witness demands this attitude of mind. 
Third (and owning to limitation of time), the last error is that of over- 
looking the condensed and fragmentary character of Old Testament his- 
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tory end of forcing upon it interpretations which imply that we have a 


complete and continuous history. Because we do not know who Dariuse¢/ 


the Mede was, they assert that there was no Darius the Mede. The period 
of the Judges, during much more than half of which we are expressly told 
that the land had rest, is treated as though we knew more about the period 
of rest than the writers did about the periods of warfare; while the whole 
history of the Pentateuch is reversed upon literary evidence of the most 
fragmentary and doubtful kind, and the theory of evolution is applied to 
history in a way that has no warrant from that which is drawn from the 
facts of the material universe. 

One can be an evolutionist without being a fool. He can believe in the 


evolution of the solar system and of the species of plants and animals and 


still believe in the freedom of the human will and the profound modifica- 
tions which that makes in the doctrine of evolution as applied to the 
human race. 

We hear much said, in these days, about the importance of being loyal 
to the truth; the members of this League yield to none in such professions 
of loyalty. We are here to protest not against science but against science 
falsely so called. We are here to protest against having the innocent 
Christian public imposed upon by the over confident and vociferous utter- 
ances of would-be leaders, who are themselves involved in serious and 
harmful errors of judgment. We insist that we are bound not to take 
the spirits at their word but to try the spirits and see if they be from God, 
and if not to reject them and hold fast to the guidance of those who are. 


[The publication of THE ADDRESSES DELIVERED AT THE BOSTON 


The Managing Editor 


In taking up the International Lessons for the first half of the year 
1905 we pass from the Old Testament to the New, and to that heart of the 
New Testament, John, the Gospel for the Christian. As the commenta- 
tors generally fail to recognize the origin of the Fourth Gospel and the 
peculiar reason for its existence, it has seemed necessary to emphasize 
these two things by two papers, treating of “The Origin of the Gospels”, 
and of “John, the Gospel for the Christian.” This is absolutely essential to 
any intelligent study of the Gospel. 

One pleasing feature of the opening Lessons for January is that 
they are based on consecutive portions of the Gospel. The aim of the pres- 
ent paper will be to give the Lessons their proper setting in the plan of the 
Evangelist, and to suggest the interpretation required by this. The Les- 
sons for the month are: “Christ the Life and Light of Men”; “The Witness 
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of John the Baptist to Jesus’; “Jesus Wins His First Disciples”; “The 
First Miracle in Cana”; and “Jesus and Nicodemus.” It should be the 
object of every teacher to get down beneath these mechanical statements 
of topics to the heart of the Scriptures, which such statements often cover 
up and conceal. 


I. The First Lesson is entitled “Jesus the Life and Light of Men.” 
Its Scripture is John I. 1-18, which forms the Prologue of this Gospel. 
The Scriptures that come nearest to being parallels to this are the opening 
chapters of Matthew and Luke, which give accounts of the origin and birth 
and infancy of Jesus from entirely different points of view; so that they 


“are not really parallels. Matthew devotes his narrative to showing the 


Jew the foundation of the claim of Jesus to be the Messiah, the heir of the 
covenants with Abraham and David, the Divine Savior of His people 
Israel; While Luke, in appealing to the Greek reason and universal 
humanity, sets forth His divine human origin from God and Adam, and 
His coming down from heaven to earth, “a light for revelation to the Gen- 
tiles, and the glory of His people Israel.” The truth unfolded in the Les- 
son belongs to a different region and has a different aim: Matthew and 
Luke seeking to commend Jesus to unsaved men in order to induce them 
to accept Him by faith as their Savior, while John is seeking to lead saved 
men to firmer and larger faith and to higher and more abundant spiritual 
life. 

The Lesson sets forth the Son of God incarnate as the source and author 
of life, beginning with His eternal existence as the source of all life 
and continuing to His complete manifestation of the glory of the Father 
in the divine life of the Gospel. The Apostle descends gradually from the 
divine to the human (Godet): the Word (Logos, ver. 1), the only begot- 
ten Son (ver. 14), Jesus Christ (ver. 17), “in whom the heavenly world 
fully assumes for us life and reality. The Prologue may conveniently 
be looked upon by the student as made up of three distinct parts, by the 
careful analysis of which he will be able to reach the essential truths in- 
tended to be conveyed. 

“The starting point of the first is the eternal existence of the Logos; 
that of the second, the appearance of John the Baptist (ver. 6); that of 
the third, the incarnation of the Logos (ver 14). The first ends in the 
unbelief of the world (ver. 5); the second, in the Israelitish unbelief (ver. 
11); the third, in the perfect revelation of God in the person of the Son 
(ver. 18). This is according to Godet. The treatment to be outlined 
differs only slightly from it. 

1. The Word in His eternal preexistence, as the original source of all 
life and light. Verses 1-4. The Word, the Logos, is the term that ex- 
presses the divine, preexistent, eternal nature of the Son of God. The 
Greek term means, first, the reason or thought, and, then, the word, as its 
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expression. Man’s word is that by which he gives expression to his 
thought, or utters and reveals himself to put himself in communication 
with others. It is the manifestation or expression of himself. So God’s 
Word is God manifesting Himself, “His will going forth with creative 
energy, and communicating life from God, the Source of life and being.” 
The term was a familiar one to John and those to whom He wrote, and was 
happily chosen as fitted to bring out as clearly as can be done by human 
word “the identification of Christ with God, and the function of Christ to 
reveal God” (Dods). ‘ 


Life and light are favorite words with John. Life embraces, with him, ‘ 


physical, intellectual, moral and spiritual, and lays hold on eternity. His 
is the Gospel of Life, even of life eternal, as the consummation toward 
which faith is always reaching out. Matthew uses the Greek term for 
life, in the spiritual sense, seven times; Mark, four times; Luke, three 
times; John thirty-six times, and in a majority of instances in connection 
with eternal or everlasting, or its equivalent. The same proportion holds 
respecting the use of the term light, the four. Evangelists using it seven 
times, once, six times, and twenty-three times, respectively. “The light 
is truth pure and divine, theoretical and moral, the reception and appro- 
priation of which enlightens the man” (Meyer). Christ as the Life is the 
Light of men, since, by working life in them he opens their eyes to the 
spiritual truth that dispels their darkness. These key words must be 
carried with us in our search for what is in this Gospel. 

To sum up, the Word is here set forth as divine, preexistent, eternal, 
in His relations,—(1) to God as being Himself God; (2) to creation and 
providence, as being the Divine agent in them; (3) to humanity (in its 
unfallen condition) as the original source of life and light. 

2. The Word, as the Life and Light, in His general manifestation in 
time, to fallen men in their darkness, seeking to lead them back through 
faith to the place of “children of God.” Verses 5-13. The use of the pres- 
ent tense, “shineth”, i. e., is shining (v. 5), exhibits the illuminating activ- 
ity of the Word as going on uninterruptedly, from the beginning until 
now”, before His incarnation and since His incarnation (Meyer). In the 
Old Dispensation the Word not yet incarnate appeared in the Angel of 
Jehovah, the Angel of the Covenant. In all the long shining of the Light 
it has been true that the darkness has comprehended it not, i. e., that 
sinful man has quite generally rejected the Light, the Scriptures of both 
Testaments being largely a history of the irrepressible conflict between the 
darkness and the Light. John’s Gospel is perhaps itself the most impres- 
sive record of this conflict in the first Christian century, as is the history 
of Elijah and Elisha in the Old Dispensation. 

It was through John the Baptist, the Forerunner of Christ, that the 
first manifestation of the. Light came to John the Apostle and to his asso- 
ciates. The Evangelist therefore naturally turns to the testimony of the 
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Baptist to the Word who here appears as “the Only-begotten of God.” 

(4, John was not that Light, but simply a witness, bearing his testimony to 
the Light, that all men might believe on His name. This is the Gospel 
of Witness (as it is also the Gospel of Signs) in order to faith, the Greek 
word for to witness or to bear witness, which Matthew uses once, Luke 
twice and Mark not at all, occurring in John thirty-three times. It must 
also be constantly borne in mind that it is the Gospel of faith, leading to 
spiritual and everlasting life; so that while Matthew uses the Greek word 
believe eleven times, Mark fifteen times and Luke nine times, John, in 
his Gospel alone, uses it one hundred times, or almost as many times as 
all the other New Testament writers—Paul included who is often spoken 
of as the Apostle of Faith—taken together. 


It is well for the student of this Scripture to pause here for a moment 
to consider the place and importance of testimony in our knowledge, espe- 
“yp cially of Christianity. It has been fashionable for thoughtless people, 

since Hume’s famous argument for the impossibility of accepting miracles 

on the ground of testimony, to make light of testimony as a source of 
knowledge. A hint or two ought to be sufficient to lead to reflection: 

(1) Almost all our ordinary human knowledge comes to us through 
testimony—the knowledge of everything in the immensities beyond our 
little niche of space on earth, and of everything in the eternities beyond our 
span of life in time. Of the sum of human knowledge perhaps not one 
item in a billion comes in any other way. 

&. (2) Practically all our knowledge of the higher truths of Christianity 

~~ comes through testimony. As matters of revelation—not to be reached by 
mere reason—they must be accepted on the testimony of God or that of 
witnesses authorized and accredited by Him at the first; and the only pos- 
sible way for them to reach us—until we become ourselves omniscient, 
omnipresent and eternal—is through the testimony of those who have 
handed them down to us in the Scriptures. It would be better not to dis- 
credit the present, almost only, sources of knowledge until some other 
possible source is opened to us. 


sO. (3) We are therefore inevitably carried back to the question of the 
character of the witnesses, if we are to ascertain whether our knowledge 
is true and trustworthy. In this Scripture we have the testimony of two 
credible, competent, unimpeachable witnesses,—John the Baptist, the fore- 
most man and prophet of his times—to say nothing of his special mission 
from heaven; and John the Evangelist, who in all the essential qualities 
for a witness—to say nothing of Divine inspiration—measures up to the 
highest standard. Is all this to go for nought? And is all the self-accredit- 
ing power of the Scriptures, in transforming the individual man and shap- 
ing the Christian civilizations and ages, to be couyted out? No conan’ 


man can dispense with witnesses and testimony. 
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The outcome from the witness to the Light, as here presented, is two- 
fold: disbelief on the part of the multitude; belief on the part of the few. 

The sinfulness of the disbelief and rejection of the Light by men is 
exhibited by a swift array of condemning facts,—that He, was the only 
source of life and light; that He came into the world to bring the light; 
that He was the Creator and Benefactor of men; and that He came to His 
own people, the Jews, only to be rejected and crucified by them. 

Belief in the Light on the part of the few resulted in their becoming 
the children of God, born again by the will of God, and so made again cit- 
izens of the Kingdom of God. 

3. The Word incarnate now “in the bosom of the Father”, manifest- 
ing the Father’s glory in the “grace and truth” of the completed Gospel. 
Verses 14-18. 

The Word now appears as the historical character Jesus Christ (v. 17). 
As “the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth,’ He became 
incarnate and “tabernacled” among men who beheld His glory, as the 


Jews beheld the glory of Jehovah in the ancient Tabernacle. John the 


Baptist had testified of His transcendent greatness and exalted character 
and mission at the Jordan when Jesus was beginning His work on earth 
(verses 14,15). Now, probably more than sixty years later, John the Apos- 
tle who heard that testimony bears witness to what Jesus Christ—now 
crucified, risen and reigning (“in the bosom of the Father’”)—has done 
for him and his fellow-believers in all the world: “For of His fulness 
[pleroma] have we all received, and grace for grace.” 

“The grace” is here contrasted with the Law, and is used “in the 


definite and formal sense of redemption, saving grace, i. e., the grace of 


the Father in the Son” (Meyer); “so that ever and anon fresh grace ap- 
pears in place of that already reached.” 

The Law, which could not perfect men by its commandment, even 
though “it was holy and just and good” (Rom. vii. 12), Jesus Christ has 
replaced by the Gospel with its “grace and truth.” The contrast between 
the two is here sharply brought out. The Law had said, “Do this and live”, 
laying stress upon obedience and faith as the way, or conditions of salva- 
tion, while directing the worshipper by its types and sacrifices to a coming 
Redeemer. The Gospel by its grace—giving to the sinner freely, for 
Christ’s sake, everything he needs, in spite of his sinfulness—provides for 
bringing him to faith and obedience by a new and divine life wrought in 
him “by the will of God” (v. 13); and so makes him the possessor of the 
truth, the reality foreshadowed by all the types and sacrifices and fulfilled 
in Jesus Christ. Thereby obedience as the way of life, as set forth by 
Moses, gives place to life as the way to obedience, as brought in by Him 
’ who alone could adequately reveal the Father. 
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A, bag Accordingly it is to be noted, that, even in this prologue, the Holy Spirit 
—later to be made so prominent—is brought forward as the agent in 
regeneration. 

As these conceptions of the Evangelist in the Prologue will be found to 
be carried through his entire Gospel, they will make a briefer treatment 
of subsequent Lessons possible. 


hs The regular historical narrative of the Gospel begins after the Prologue, 

‘ at chapter I. 19. The Lessons that follow belong to Part First, in which 
John portrays the Incarnate Word as the only Life and Light of the World, 
beginning with the earlier manifestations in Judea; ending with the estab- 
lishment, by extraordinary miracles in Galilee, of His claim that Eternal 
Life can be had only through His atoning death. This is contained in 
Ch. I. rg—VI. 71. The first Lessons belong to the first section of this Part 
recording the first manifestations of the Life and Light during the min- 
istry in Judea. 


Pe _ IL. The Topic of the Second Lesson for January is “The Witness 
“of John the Baptist to Jesus.” The Scripture is John I. 19-34. The preach- 
ing of John the Baptist, in connection with which his testimony was given, 
will be found in Matthew III.; Mark I. 1-11; Luke III. 1-22. Those for 
whom the Fourth Gospel was prepared were already familiar with the 
Gospel records of this preaching, so that the Evangelist did not need to 
rehearse the outward facts, but could leave them to be read in the first 
three Gospels. Those accounts should be read with this Lesson. This 
Gospel has already been said to be the Gospel of Witness. The testimony 
of John the Baptist has already been brought forward in the Prologue, and 
now this entire Lesson is taken up with it. Its prominence in the Prologue 
is explained by the fact that “the earliest disciples, according to the repre- 
sentations of this book, were brought to Jesus by the testimony of John 
the Baptist; and as the object of the book is to induce the readers to be- 
lieve on the same grounds on which these disciples believed, it was natural 
to give a peculiar prominence to John’s testimony at the beginning. His 
testimony was, in a certain sense, the foundation ofall that followed” 
(Dwight). : , 

As it was necessary to direct attention to Jesus before men could be 
led to look to Him as “the revealer of God in the highest sense, John the 
Baptist had appeared as a divinely-appointed witness-bearer. He came 
that all might believe through him.” 

The three, testimonies of John were given on three successive days 
(see vv. 29, 35, “the next day”). “These three days, eternally memorable 
for the Church, had left on the heart of the Evangelist an ineffaceable im- 
pression (Godet). These furnish three topics for study, the first two of 
which are included in the present Lesson. 
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1. John’s testimony before the Sanhedrim: ‘The Messiah is present 
among you (vv. 19-28). 

This declaration of the forerunner derives special importance from its 
official character. It was uttered in the presence of a deputation of the 
Jewish Sanhedrim, sent from Jerusalem, and as a reply to their positive 
inquiry made officially in behalf of the religious head of the Jewish nation, 
“Who art thou?” The Evangelist had heard that solemn declaration to the 
Sanhedrim: The Messiah is present among you (v. 26), and “this word, 
no doubt, had thrilled him as it had the multitude.” 

This first testimony is accompanied by John’s explanation of his relation 
to the Messiah who is standing among them but whom they know not. 
The unbelief of the Jewish delegation appears from their not even asking 
John, before their return to Jerusalem, who it is to whom he refers. They 
evidently did not care to know. 

2. John’s testimony to his disciples and the attendants on his preach- 
ing: “Behold the Lamb of God!” (vv. 29-34). 

The forerunner points out Jesus who had come to him for the baptism 
which was to inaugurate Him in His active ministry, and who has been 
supernaturally revealed to him at that baptism as “the Son of God” and 
the Messiah. As the Evangelist heard the witness of John: Behold Him! 
faith in Jesus, which had been prepared for on the preceding day, began 
to take possession of him. 

The Baptist here gives the strongest possible expression to that central 
and fundamental doctrine of the atonement by the blood of Christ, with- 
out which the Bible has no message of salvation for man and no effective 
impulse for man to service in the Kingdom of God: “Behold the Lamb of 
God which taketh away the sin of the world!” Jesus is officially heralded 


by this divinely-appointed witness-bearer as the Lamb of God, the sin- . 


bearer for the world, in whom the Passover and the offerings of blood and 
the prophecies (especially such as that in Isaiah LIII. here referred to) 
were all fulfilled. He gives His own flesh and blood for the life of the 
world; and if men refuse to eat His flesh and drink His blood they cut 
themselves off from even the possibility of salvation. John the Baptist here 
officially announces and repeats this as the core of the Gospel, which 
makes it glad tidings to the world. The Evangelist carries it through his 
Gospel, representing Christ as most strenuously affirming it, maddening 
the apostate Jews by convincingly arguing it, and persistently setting it 
forth as the only possible way of life. Indeed, John’s is the Gospel of blood 
atonement, the Evangelist so unfolding and emphasizing the doctrine, as 
resting on the Deity of Christ, that there remains no possibility of escap- 
ing its acceptance except by denying and abrogating every accredited 
principle of language and logic, of reason and Christian faith. 


The use of the word “world” suggests another characteristic of the ‘ 


Fourth Gospel. It is not the Gospel for the Jew, Roman or Greek, as such, 
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but for all the world. Matthew uses the Greek term for world nine times; 
Mark, three times; Luke, three times; John, seventy-nine times. 
_~ John uses the word, sometimes as meaning mankind collectively 
L“as distinguished from or opposed to God their Creator, as in 
the words to Nicodemus, “God so loved the world” (John III. 16); 
sometimes as meaning the majority of the race as opposed to Israel or to 
believers, as in the Samaritan’s exclamation, ‘““We know that this is in- 
deed the Christ, the Savior of the world” (IV. 42); and sometimes for an 
indefinite multitude or extension, as in the exclamation of the Pharisees, 
“Behold, the world is gone after Him” (XII. 19). His use of the word in 
the first two senses is so frequent as to indicate clearly the universal reach 
and application of this Gospel. 

3. John the Baptist’s testimony to the inner circle of his disciples: 
Behold the Lamb of God! Follow Him (implied). vv. 35-51. But this is 
the Scripture assigned for the next Lesson. 


III. The Topic of the Third Lesson is “Jesus Wins His First Disciples”, 
and its Scripture is John I. 35-51. 

The Evangelist here connects the third testimony of John the Baptist 
with the gathering of Christ’s first disciples. By his preaching of repent- 
ance and faith as a preparation for the coming of the King, he had aroused 
the interest of a little group of disciples; he now increases and fixes that 
interest by introducing them to the King Himself as the Atoning Sacrifice 
through whom repentance and faith are made possible. This third testi- 
mony may be looked upon as the formal and official transfer of these dis- 
ciples to the Christ for whom he had been preparing them. He had already 
anticipated this in his second testimony to Christ; he now proceeds to con- 
summate the transfer. 

The record of the gathering of the first disciples is one of the most 
familiar in Scripture. The order is easy to follow and the narrative easy 
to understand: the two disciples (one of whom was doubtless John) fol- 
lowing Jesus; Andrew bringing his brother Simon; Jesus calling Philip; 
Philip finding Nathanael. These were probably all disciples of the Bap- 
tist, and students of the Scriptures concerning the Messiah. 

There is call here for merely a suggestion or two touching the influ- 
ences that confirmed the faith of these first disciples. They must be 
studied in the light of the fact that the Gospel was written probably almost 
two-thirds of a century after the occurrence of the events narrated. 
Christ’s possession of supernatural powers is involved, and their faith was 
confirmed by the exercise of these powers. The first words to Peter illus- 
trate this: “Thou art Simon the son of Jona: thou shalt be called Cephas 
‘which is by interpretation, A stone [or Peter] ). Jesus, by a divine in- 
sight, laid open Simon’s character, as he was at that time, and predicted 
what he should become by his attaching himself to Him as the Messiah. 
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“Thou art Simon the son of Jona’, the hearkening, timid one, the unstable 
man. Christ recognized the principle that names originally stood for real- 
ities, and that things and persons were called what they were; he saw that 
Simon’s name expressed what he was, and told him this plainly. In the 
same breath Jesus predicted the transformation that He as Messiah would 
work in Simon: “Thou shalt be called,” and according to the Hebrew 
idea, shalt become, “Cephas”, rock, the stable man. John and those for 
whom he wrote had seen this transformation wrought in Simon, as he 


appeared successively as Simon, Simon Peter, Peter and Cephas; had fol- _/ 


lowed his work and conflict as the Apostle to the Jews; and were familiar 
with the story of how he had sealed the steadfastness of his faith by a 
martyr’s death. - At the close of the first century that prophecy had a vastly 
deeper meaning than it seemed to have when it was first uttered. 

The account of Nathanael illustrates the same thing. There was a 


glimpse of omniscience in the words, “Before Philip called thee, when “. 


thou wast under the fig tree, I saw thee’; and it led Nathanael to cry out, 
in recognition of the Deity and the Messiahship of Jesus, “Rabbi, thou art 
the Son of God; thou art the King of Israel.” It was his conviction that 
no human eye could have witnessed his retirement. The prophecy, with 
which Jesus follows these words, that Nathanael should see greater and 
more glorious proofs of His Messiahship; that, indeed, he should see 
heaven standing open and a permanent condition of inter-communication 
established between heaven and the Son of man, such as is suggested by 
the supernatural vision of Jacob,—this prophecy John and his fellow Chris- 
tians had seen so fulfilled as to strengthen their faith a thousand-fold. 

The “verily, verily” and “the Son of man’, in, this passage call for 
special study. CONCORDIA SEMINARY 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 

IV. The Fourth Lesson has as its Topic “The First Miracle in Cana”, 
and for its Scripture John II. 1-11. The time is three days after the con- 
ferences with the new disciples, just narrated. John here advances another 
stage in his narration of the process by which their faith in Jesus and His 
mission was confirmed. Jesus had not thus far in His career wrought any 
miracle in the strict sense of that word. The time had now come for the 
further confirmation of the faith of His disciples by a display of His super- 
natural power. There are several points that suggest themselves for con- 
sideration in the study of this Scripture. 


1. The place of miracles in the evidences of Christianity. wt 


Men are often heard in these days flippantly seeking to discredit 
their value as aids to faith. They say: “We believe in miracles because 
we believe in Christ; and not in Christ because of the miracles. Indeed, 
the miracles, instead of confirming the claims of Christ are the greatest 
obstacle to their acceptance.” That is certainly not the view of the Scrip- 
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tures. They record the miracles on the testimony of competent and credi- 
ble witnesses. On this ground they were originally accepted and confirmed 
the faith of the first disciples; and on similar ground they are still to be 
accepted as actual until the witnesses are discredited. That Christ mani- 
fested a character in consonance with His supernatural claims is of course 
confirmatory, since such a character would be expected to work miracles; 
but that in no wise interferes with the independent standing of His mira- 
cles in the court of last appeal. The power to work miracles was in His 
own time, and still continues to be, one great evidence of the Divine mis- 
sion of Christ. It is a peculiarity of John’s Gospel that the supernatural 
works of Jesus are not set forth in it as works of power, dunamis. Mat- 
thew uses this term for miracle thirteen times; Mark, ten times; Luke, 
fifteen times; John, not once. Sign, sameion, is John’s word, calling atten- 
tion to the significance of the miracle and presenting it as proof or confirm- 
ation in aid to faith, rather than as a work of supernatural power. John 
uses this word seventeen times, while altogether avoiding the other. This 
teleological nature of the miracles, as recorded by John, is expressed by the 
concluding remark of the Evangelist: “This, as a beginning of His signs, 
did Jesus at Cana of Galilee, and manifested forth His glory; and His dis- 
ciples believed on Him” (II. 11). It brought a fuller decision, a new 
epoch in their faith, which still remained Pep seeks of increase to the end 
oe 15; XIV. 11). bath élite pret yyr0e ete ou Leetipe 
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fe There was special need to confirm the weak faith of His disciples in His 
*“ Messiahship, and to give them a truer and better idea of Himself and His 


mission. His mother, with high spiritual discernment, evidently felt the 
need and anticipated the manifestation and had absolute faith in Him. 
There was call for some sign whose significance and force could not be 
mistaken. When His mother first told Him of the lack of wine, “His 
hour” had not yet come; but it came soon. 

The time had now come that the die should:be cast. John had inducted 
Him into the work of Messiah. John’s testimony had shown 
him that He could no longer be a private person. By this 
first miracle he became “a public and marked character with a 
definite career.” By it “He stepped across the line which marked the 
threshold of His public career”, and, as the Light of the world, precipitated 
the inevitable conflict with the powers of darkness that could only end in 
His death, 


Se 3. The manifestation of Christ’s glory. 


The Father’s love had clothed the Son with absolute power (III. 35) 
over nature which was here exhibited. In the miraculous aid given at 
the marriage feast He was revealed as the only begotten of the Father full 
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of love and tenderness, who gladly contributed to the happiness of the 
festal occasion. It exhibited His glory in the sphere of our common 
humanity, in His condescending to meet the needs begotten of poverty. 
It was His own glory, and not as in the case of His messengers the prophets, 
Jehovah’s glory, that He manifested forth. 


” 


4. The suggestions of this sign. =) 


In the baptism, the temptation, the witness of John, the measureless 
task laid upon Him had become visible to Him. “Is it possible that while 
He first put forth His power to restore the joy of these wedding guests, 
He should not have seen in the wine a symbol of the blood He was to 
shed for the refreshment and revival of men?” (Dods). Must not the 
wedding feast have suggested the Marriage Supper of the Lamb? 


V. The Topic of the Fifth Lesson is “Jesus and Nicodemus”, and its 
Scripture is John III. 1-15. 

It will be observed that the Lessons omit at this point 
the concluding verses of chapter II, verses 12-25, which record the 
Cleansing of the Temple at the opening of the ministry of Jesus. This 
was after the Nazareth family had gone down to Capernaum previously 
to their going to Jerusalem with Jesus to the first Passover of His minis- 
try. John omits the miracles that He performed before going to the Pass- 
over, and selects instead one official, authoritative act at that Passover, 
the Cleansing of His Fathers’ House, as “more significant spiritually and 
worthy of record.” He alone of the Evangelists records this event which 
brought Jesus face to face with the Temple authorities and into open con- 
flict with them. Probably he records it, not only because it was an official 
Messianic act, in which with fiery indignation he rebuked the festering im- 
purity of the national religion in its central sanctuary, but also and more 
particularly because, through the fulfilment of His prophecy then uttered 
concerning “the temple of His body”, the event had come to John and the 
men of his time to involve a sign even more conspicuous than the miracle 
at Cana. It is recorded that many believed on Him, but He did not trust 
Himself to them. 

Chapter III., with the remarkable interview between Jesus and 
Nicodemus, follows upon this in the Gospel and also upon the scene 
in the Temple. One at least of the Jewish rulers was sufficiently 
stirred by the incidents in the Temple and the Messianic claims of Jesus 
to seek an interview. He came at night, possibly to escape publicity, 
possibly to avoid the immense throng present during the day. John was 
perhaps present at the night interview, so that he was able to make a true 
record of it. Nicodemus appears here as an honest, though timid, inquirer. 
John keeps him in mind, and later in his Gospel brings him forward, first, 
as a secret believer (vii. 50), and then as an open confessor (xix. 39). 
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Nicodemus approaches Jesus with the acknowledgment that He is a 
Divine Teacher: “Rabbi, we [were there others in the Sanhedrim who 
held the same views with him?] know that thou art a teacher come from 
God.” His faith rested on the miracles of Christ. He doubtless came to 
inquire concerning the Messianic Kingdom and the way of life; and Jesus 
met his inquirers with frank and full answers. 

This Lesson may well be entitled The Way into the Kingdom of God, 
or, The Way of Life. From another point of view Matthew presents the 
same lesson in the Beatitudes with which the Sermon on the Mount 
, opens. Let that be read with care as setting forth the experience of the sin- 
ner in entering the Kingdom (Matt. v. 3—6), and the experieaes of the 
believer in the Kingdom (v. 7-12). 

Some special points may here be suggested for study. 

1. The only way into the Kingdom of God is through regeneration by 
the Holy Spirit. III. 3-13. 

Jesus first teaches, with a double verily, that without this a man can not 
even see—have any conception of—the Kingdom of God (v. 3). He teaches, 
again with a double verily, in reply to the qeustion of the puzzled Nico- 
demus (v. 4), that without regeneration by the Spirit no man can enter 
into the Kingdom of God (v. 5). 

As the Kingdom of God is the spiritual reign of God in the soul it can 
only be established in the sinful soul by a spiritual birth (v. 6). Hence 
the emphasis of John, beginning in the Prologue, upon the life-giving 
agency of the Holy Spirit. 

That such a birth should come through the Spirit without being out- 
wardly visible is no more marvellous than the blowing of the wind (the 
analogue of the Spirit) which is known only by its effects (vv. 7, 8). 

In reply to the further question, implying the impossibility of these 
things, Jesus now unfolds to this master in Israel the profound depths 
of his spiritual ignorance, and urges home upon him the acceptance of 
His own testimony to the great spiritual realities, as that of one who came 
down from heaven and is in heaven, and who knows (vv. 9-13). 

2. The only way open for the dead sinner to regeneration and eternal 
life is through atonement by the death of the Son of man (vv. 14-16). 

The analogy of the serpent lifted up in the wilderness is here rich in its 
lessons concerning the way of life (vv. 14, 15). 

3. The atonement and eternal life are only possible through the bound- 
less grace of God the Father (vv. 16, 17). 

Every word in this heart of the Gospel should be prayerfully studied 
and its meaning brought out. What is more, verses 18-21, should be added 
to the Scripture of this Lesson, lest, by stopping where the Scriptures do 
not stop, men should forget that their salvation and destiny are not deter- 
mined by the expression of God’s boundless grace, but by their own prac- 


tical acceptance or rejection of the crucified Son of God. 
4 ¥ P 
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THE FOUR GOSPELS, THEIR ORIGIN AND RELATIONS 


The Four Gospels hold the same re- 


c lation to the New Testament as the Five 


Books of Moses hold to the Old Testa- 
ment—they are its foundation. The 
Books of Moses are the record of the 
origin of the Law as God’s way for 
restoring fallen man to obedience and 
life; or, to state it in another way, the 
historical introduction of the Law into 
the world, in the hands of the Chosen 
People, preparatory to its subsequent de- 
velopment in connection with their his- 
tory, institutions and life, in paving the 
way for Christ and the Gospel. The 
Four Gospels record the origin of the 
Gospel, or its historical introduction in- 
to the world, in the career of Jesus 
Christ, preparatory to its embodiment 
and development in connection with the 
history, faith and life of the Church. 

As the remainder of the Old Testa- 
ment is unintelligible without an un- 
derstanding of the Pentateuch, so the 
rest of the New Testament is unintelli- 
gible without a knowledge of the Gos- 
pels. The relations of these two open- 
ing Natural Divisions to the other Nat- 
ural Divisions of the two Testaments 
have been briefly unfolded in “Bible 
League Primer No. 1.,” presenting an 
“Outline View of the Bible as God’s 
Revelation of Redemption.” 

Nor can any one of the Gospels be un- 
derstood except as it is studied in its re- 
lation to the other three that enter 
along with it into the complete plan of 
Gospel revelation. They are not merely 
so much raw material thrown together 
without purpose, or (as many seem to 
think) for the slender purpose of being 
in convenient shape for men of erratic 
genius, like Strauss and Renan, or pre- 
tentious men without genius, to experi- 
ment with in making Lives of Christ. 
One may study such lives, down to the 
latest that is being prepared for Sunday 
school use, and yet learn next to noth- 
ing of the heart of the Gospels as God 
has given them to men. Every one of 


the Four Gospels is a unit in itself, hav- 
ing its Divine theme, aim and plan; and 
the Four taken together constitute a 
greater unit embracing God’s complete 
revelation of the Gospel to the _ lost 
world of mankind,—until that thought is 
grasped no one has even started on his 
way to find out what is in the Gospels 
as God has given them to us in the 
Word. 


The International Lessons for the first 
half of 1905 are drawn from the Gospel 
according to John. The purpose of 
the present paper is to unfold briefly 
the scope of the Four Gospels, with par- 
ticular reference to showing the place of 
John among them, in order to prepare 
the way for a more intelligent study of 
the Lessons of the half year. 


What are the Four Gospels for? 
Many years ago the writer attempted 
to answer, first for the people of his own 
parish and later for a larger public, the 
question, “Why Four Gospels?”? 


That the answer to that ques- 
tion should be brought home to 
the Church is still one of the great 


needs; since for lack of definite knowl- 
edge on the subject the Gospels are prac- 
tically sealed books to the masses of 
Christian people. Why a Gospel accord- 
ing to Matthew, one according to Mark, 
one according to Luke, and one accord- 
ing to John? Why not three, or five, or 
twenty? Or why not, in accordance 
with the apparent desire of the present 
age, just one Gospel, and that simply a 
Life of Christ? There is not space 
here for a detailed answer to such ques- 
tions. What is said must be limited to 
results that have been arrived at by 
legitimate methods. A careful histori- 
cal study of the origin of the Gospels 
wili help to answer the essential ques- 
tions: Whence came the Gospels? Why 

1 Why Four Gospels? or The Gospel for All the 
World;” now ‘Key to the Gospels.” The publica- 


tion of a new and cheap edition is contemplated to 
bring the work within the reach of all students, 
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are there Four, neither more nor less? 
Wherein and why do they differ? It will 
appear, from such study, how false is 
the common notion that the divine work 
for the redemption of the world might 
have been accomplished just as well by 
one Gospel, or any other number than 
four,—so false, indeed, that human his- 
tory would have to be transformed, the 
world revolutionized, and the nature of 
the races and type of mankind radically 
changed, before the divine purpose 
could have reached its fulfilment through 
one or three or five or any other number 
of Gospels, or any other Gospels, than 
the divinely chosen four. 

The Key to the Four Gospels is to 
be found in their Historical Origin and 
Aim. Only the briefest statement of a 
few basal facts is possible here. 

Transition from the Old to the New.— 
The Old Testament closes with the Re- 
storation of Jerusalem and the Temple, 
to be henceforth a religious metropolis 
for the whole Jewish race, from which 
should go forth the spiritual influences 
that should fashion the future of man- 
kind. The divine religion was at the 
same time given its final and unalter- 
able written form, the Hebrew ceasing 
to be a living language. The Synagogue 
System grew up, connecting the Tem- 
ple with all the world, and, as a sort 
of telegraphic arrangement, speedily 
carrying the latest thought at Jerusalem 
to the Jews over the world and thus to 
some extent to the pagan world. As the 
time for the Advent, according to Dan- 
iel’s prophetic chronology, drew near, 
the expectation of a Coming Messiah 
had been awakened in all lands. 

During this period Four World Em- 


“ pires had successively appeared on the 


stage of history. The Oriental Races, 
with which the Jews were in closest 
natural sympathy, had in the Babylonian 
and Medo-Persian Empires proved the 
failure of material riches, power, and 
grandeur to satisfy and save man, and 
had left him wretched and perishing. 
The career of the Greek race had shown 
the insufficiency of the human reason 
with the highest human culture to sat- 


isfy and save man. But Alexander and 
his empire before passing away spread 
the Greek civilization over the world. 
The Roman Empire, the Fourth King- 
dom of Daniel’s prophetic perspective of 
history, had followed, and had gone far 
on in its mission of trying whether hu- 
man power, taking the form of law, reg- 
ulated by political principles, of which a 
regard for law and justice was most con- 
spicuous, could perfect humanity by 
subordinating the individual to the state~ 
and making the state universal. It had 
done its best, but Imperialism had / - 
proved as helpless as Orientalism and 
Hellenism in the effort to save man. The 
law work of Rome had made the need of 
the Gospel to be more deeply felt. In the 
end, the three races, Jew, Greek and 
Roman, were everywhere, and consti- 
tuted the civilized world of that age. 
The Advent and Career of Messiah. 
Jesus Christ came in the fulness of the 
time (Gal. iv:6), or at the hour ap- 
pointed in the divine plan, foretold by 
Daniel, and prepared for by the divine 
providence. That was in the year 749 
or 750 of the founding of Rome, or, al- 
lowing for the now generally admitted T, 
error in the Dionysian Chronology, 1900 ~ 
years before the opening of the year 
1896. He accomplished his appointed 
task in a life of probably a little over 
thirty-three years, about three and a 
half of which were devoted to his public 


ministry, ending with his sacrificial 
death on the cross. 
A simple working-outline of His 


career, based on Wieseler’s outline, and 
given to aid in understanding the divi- 
sions of the Gospels, is as follows: 

Section 1. The childhood and youth 
of Jesus. Thirty years, from 4 B. C. to 
26. tAun) 

Section 2. The inauguration of Je- 
sus and his ministry in Judea. 
About one year, from 26 to 27 A. D. 

Section 3. The public ministry of Je- 
sus in Galilee. About two years, from 
27"tO' 20 aD; : 

Section 4.—The public ministry of Je- 
sus in Peraea, beyond Jordan—or 
swinging between Peraea and Jerusalem. 
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About six months, from October, 29 A. 
D.,.to April, 30 A. D. 

Section 5. The atonement of Jesus 
by his sacrificial death. About one 
week, April 2 to 8, 30 A. D. 

Section 6. The closing events in the 
career of Jesus, including his burial, 
resurrection and ascension. About forty 
days, from April 9 to about May 18, 30 
A. D. 

Jesus Christ himself left no record of 
any of these things. He sent forth his 


_ Apostles to preach to all the world the 


Gospel for which in his life and death he 
had laid the foundation. 


i724 The Origin of the Gospels.—In con- 


nection with His death Christ issued to 
His Apostles the Great Commission: 
“Go ye into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature.” They en- 
tered upon the work of carrying out that 
Commission. It embraced in its scope 
the World, Jew, Roman, and Greek, of 
that age. The Apostles went forth 
preaching the Gospel like common-sense 
men, presenting Jesus to each of these 
three great types or races of mankind 
in the way best suited to the end in view, 
of leading those races to submit to Him 
as the Divine Savior and Lord. The 


same presentation would not equally 


commend Him to o all these races. Each 
of them had its - peculiarities ‘that had 
to be taken into account; each of them 
its own characteristic views of life, of 
the evils in the world, and of the quali- 
ties of the needed and longed-for deliv- 
erer, of which, so far as it was right, the 
Gospel preacher must take advantage. 
Those early preachers took wise account 
of all this, and preached to the Jew, to 
the Roman, and to the Greek, in the 
forms suited to their natures and needs. 

Before the Apostles passed away there 


nT rr eT a pret 
arose among these peoples a desire to 


to them embodied in permanent form, 
——— eS 


and, as a matter of history, the Four: 


Gospels originated in this way. 

This desire expressed itself among the 
Jews, and Matthew by divine inspira- 
tion gave them his Gospel to meet that 
ods tet Nw 


desire. It was the Gospel that his long 
preaching to the Jews—the Chosen Peo- 
ple of God, possessing the oracles of 
God, the divine religious forms, and the 
promise of the Messiah—had already 
thrown into the form best suited to com- 
mend to their acceptance Jesus as the 


Messiah. It demonstrated to them from 
the Old Testament Scriptures, that 
Jesus was the promised Messiah. 

The same desire expressed itself 


among the Romans, and Mark by divine 
inspiration gave them his Gospel to 
meet that desire. It was the Gospel that 
Peter by his preaching to the Romans— 
the men of power and action, of law and 
universal empire—had already thrown 
into the form best suited to commend 
Jesus to their acceptance. He portrays 
Jesus as the Almighty Worker, Con- 
queror and Deliverer of men. 

The same desire expressed itself 
among the Greeks, and Luke by divine 
inspiration gave them his Gospel to 
meet that desire. It had its basis in the 
Gospel that Paul and Luke by their long 
preaching to the Greeks—the men of 
reason and universal humanity—had 
already thrown into the form best suited 
to commend it to their acceptance. He 
presents Jesus as the perfect divine man, 
the ideal and universal, coming down 
from God out of heaven, and developing 
into the perfect manhood. 

All these, the three Missionary or 


Evangelistic Gospels, were given their ~ 


final shape before the fall of Jerusalem, 
probably between 50 and 70 A. D. The 
result was the calling out from the three 
races of a multitude of those saved by 
the grace of God, who constituted the 
Church, in which the race relations gave 
place to the Christian relations. 

It was later that the longing came, 
in the Church, for a Spiritual Gospel 
that should help the Christian to de- 
velop, strengthen, and perfect the life 
already begun. John by divine inspira- 
tion gave his Gospel to meet this long- 
ing. It was the Gospel the materials 
for which he had gathered in the more 
intimate communion with his Master, 
and which by his long preaching to the 
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Christians—the men of faith and of a 
divine life—had been thrown into the 
form best suited to commend to the 
faith of Christians Jesus as the light and 
life of all who believe. 

Points to be Emphasized.—There are 
some points that need to be summarized 
as of special importance. 

1. There are Four Gospels for the 


reason that Jesus was to be commended _ 


to four types or classes of men, or to 
four phases of human thought, the Jew- 
ish, Roman, Greek, and Christian. There 
are no more because these exhaust the 
classes to be provided for. The world of 
that age must have been revolutionized 
and the nature of the races materially 
changed to admit of either more Gospels 
than four or less than four. 

2. The very striking differences seen 
in the three Missionary Gospels, Mat- 
“thew, Mark, and Luke, and between 
these three and the Christian Gospel, 
John, are fully explained by this view, 
and by no other. 


3. The force of the great mass of 
variations and alleged discrepancies, as 
objections to the historical character of 
the Gospels, is utterly broken by the 
simple consideration—essential to the 
true theory and based upon undoubted 
facts—that the productions of the Eyan- 


~ gelists are not histories, but memoirs 


in a modified sense; in short, not at all 
biographical sketches of Christ, but rec- 
ords of the Apostles’ practical preach- 
ing of Christ as the Savior of men _ to 
different races or classes of mankind. 


4. The view presented explains the 
fitness of the Gospels for the world in 
all ages Those classes were representa- 
tive classes for all time. There are the 


same generic needs among men today—. 


one man needing, for conviction of the 
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truth of Christianity, to hear an author- 
itative word from God in type or proph- 
ecy, in the Scriptures, and to be assured 
of its fulfilment as proclaiming the di- 
vine mission of Jesus; a second need- 
ing to see Him as the divine power in 
His living activity, confirming His own 
claims; a third requiring a manifestation 
of God addressed to reason, through the 
perfect manhood of Jesus; a fourth de- 
manding only the spiritual presence and 
teachings of Jesus to recognize in Him 
the light and life. The Gospels appeal 
respectively to the instincts that lead 
men to bow to divine authority, power, 
perfection, and spirituality; and they 
thus exhaust the sides of man’s nature 
irom which he may best be reached and 
led to submission to Jesus as Savior and 
Lord and to completeness in Him. The 
Gospels were thus intended and fitted 
to meet the needs of the whole world. 

5. The Gospels may then be charac- 
terized as follows: 

Matthew’s is the Gospel for the Jew, 
the man of the divine religion and the 
representative of the Oriental races. 

Mark’s is the Gospel for the Roman, 
the man of power and action and law 
and universal empire, the practical man. 

Luke’s is the Gospel for the Greek, 
the man of intellect and culture and 
the representative of universal humanity. 

John’s is the Gospel for the Chris- 
tian, the man of faith and of Christ, 
saved out of the world-races, Jewish, 
Roman, and Greek, by the power of 
the Gospel message to sinners. 

The story of the origin of each of the 
Gospels, the character of the class for 
which each was produced, the qualifica- 
tions of the four Evangelists for their 
work, and the special features of each 
of the Gospels, need to be studied in 
this connection. 
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RECENT BOOKS FOR BIBLE STUDENTS 


Prof. William M. McPheeters, D.D., Columbia, S. C. 


Since these notices last appeared quite 
a number of useful books, and some of 
more than ordinary value have appeared. 
They cover a wide range of subjects and 
aim to meet widely different needs. One 
of the least of the whole number in re- 
spect of mere bulk, and yet one that 
ought to prove a welcome help to a very 
large number of persons, is Bible League 

rimer No. 1: An Outline View of the 
Bible as God’s Revelation of Redemp- 
tion. It is a publication of the American 
Bible League, and from the pen of Dr. 
D. S. Gregory, editor of this magazine. 
It is exactly what its name indicates— 
an outline view of the Bible as a whole. 
It avoids those minutiae and those vexed 
questions, which—alas that it should 
8 to be said!—are such an unspeak- 
able weariness to the flesh of—us all; 
but which, for all that, let me hasten to 
add, are so indispensable to the best re- 


sults of the best Bible study. Dr. Greg- 


ory, however, for the purpose that he 
had in mind, did well to avoid them. It 
is best for one before entering the 
Promised Land to take his stand upon 
some Nebo, from which he can gain a 
view of the goodly land as a whole, and 
can have stamped upon his mind the 
main features of its topography in their 
mutual relations and natural intercon- 
nections. Dr. Gregory’s book seeks to 
give its readers some such view of the 
Bible. Small also, but valuable in a 
degree altogether out of proportion to 
its size is A Short Introduction to the 
Gospels, by Prof. E. D. Burton, of the 
University of Chicago. One will not be 


likely to agree with all of Dr. Burton’s 


conclusions. But the writer, for one at 
least, must express his satisfaction at 
seeing an introduction that lays its 


chief emphasis upon putting its readers 
into possession of the Purpose and the 
Plan (including here the Contents) of 


be 


the Gospels, and that, though small, has 


an index. Studies in the Gospel of Mark,.<~) 


by the same author, is “designed for the 
use of classes in secondary schools, and 
in the secondary division of the Sunday 
school.” The general conception and 
plan of the book is excellent. The text 
of the Gospel is divided into sixty-nine 
sections, to each of which is prefixed a 
caption stating its main contents. Each 
of these sections is accompanied with 
brief, for the most part very brief, ex- 
planatory notes, and questions. Both 
questions and notes show the skilled 
teacher, and are adapted to the stage of 
advancement of those for whom the 
book is specially designed. The whole 
is effectively rounded off with an analy- 
sis of the Gospel, and a dictionary of the 
words used in it. Belonging to the same 
series of Constructive Bible Studies, and 
issusing from the same press (University 
of Chicago) as the last two books men- 
tioned is a little volume by Georgia 


Louise Chamberlain, entitled, An Intro- _ / 
duction to the Bible for Teachers of ~~ 


Children. It is really a study in method, 
and as such will be found helpful by 
teachers who will use it as such. It 
has an introduction by the editors 
(whose names, by the way, are not giv- 
en: though I presume they are Drs. W. 
R. Harper and E. D. Burton, whose 
names appear as such in the other 
books of the series, so far as they have 
come under my eye) and a preface by the 
author, both of which contain a number 
of useful suggestions to such as wish to 
do the best work in the Sabbath school. 
The value of the book, for such certainly 
as occupy 1 the standpoint of this writer, 
is seriously marred, because of the view 
of the Bible held by its accomplished 
author. The very excellencies of her 
‘work will make the book a source of 
peril to immature, and uninformed read- 
ers. 
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Here, perhaps, will be the best place 
to notice two other books belonging to 
the same general category as the fore- 
going. One of them bears the title of 
Sabbath-school Teacher-Training Course 
(Presbyterian Board of Pub. & S. S. 
Work, Phila., Pa.). This hyphenated 
title scarcely does justice to the 
merits and worth of the little book- 
let that has to bear it. .Tried by the 
writer with a class of bright, intelligent, 
young school-misses it is proving very 
satisfactory. It ought to have, and, no 
doubt, will have a hearty welcome, and 
accomplish a mission of much useful- 
ness. The other book is Mr. John 
Urquhart’s The Bible: Its Structure 
and Purpose (Gospel Publishing House, 
N. Y.). It is written in simple, direct, 
effective King’s English, in admirable 
spirit, and with full information regarding 
the topics treated. For the great mass 
of people, it will, perhaps, be found to be 
the best available discussion of those 
much mooted questions with which the 
radical criticism is now harrying Christ’s 
“little ones,” and seeking to scatter his 
flock. 

The Teaching of the Gospel of John 
(Fleming H. Revell), The Old Testa- 
ment Doctrine of Salvation (Presby- 
terian Board of Pub. and S. S. Work, 
Phila.), and The Kingdom of God 
and the Church (Am. Tract. Soc.), are 
a group of books belonging to a differ- 
ent class from those previously men- 
tioned. The first of the three is by Dr. 
J. Ritchie Smith, a pastor of Harrisburg, 
Pa. It is written in an attractive style 
and gives evidence of wide reading upon 
the part of its author. Had it been less 
discursive (see chapter on the Church) 
it would have been less informing, no 
doubt, but more effective for the special 
purpose for which it was written. 
Prof. W. D. Kerswill’s O.T. Doctrine 
of Salvation will repay careful read- 
ing. The style is for the most part clear 
and compact, and the thought vigorous. 
The field cultivated is not, perhaps, quite 
as completely virgin soil, as Prof. Kers- 
will, in his preface seems to think it, 


but the reader will find here, treated sys- 
tematically and connectedly, what he 
would only get in scraps elsewhere. 
Critics of the presently predominant 
school will, perhaps, charge Prof. Kers- 
will with a lack of “the historical sense”: 
but, at any rate, he has had better sense 
than to frame a mould out of material] 


furnished largely by the fancy, working a 


with a semi-pantheistic, or deistic, and a 
wholly evolutionary theory, and having 
forced the O.T. materials through this 
mould regardless of the consequences to 
them, to present the product to the public 
as a section of O.T. Theology. Dr. Geer- 
hardus Vos’ The Kingdom of Ged and 
the Church, belongs to a series known 
as The Teachings of Jesus. It is a care- 
ful and informing piece of scholarly 
exegesis, too compact to be easy read- 
ing, but not the less truly valuable upon 
that account. 

Messrs. Chas. Scribner’s Sons have pre- 
sented us with the first of a series of vol- 
umes bearing the general title of The 
Student’s Old Testament. Of this work 
Dr. Chas. Kent is the author. I use this 
word, rather than editor, advisedly. It is 
not a new edition of the O.T., nor, in the 
judgment of this writer, of any ofher 
book, or books that were ever written. 
It is in a sense a distinctly original pro- 
duction. I do not say this in derision, or 
in any way to depreciate the value of 
Dr. Kent’s performance. For its author’s 
learning, capacity for careful and ex- 
haustive research, and general culture, [ 
trust that I have a genuine appreciation 
and I am quite sure that I have only 
sincere respect. For all who eitner from 
duty, or from curiosity, have to go into 
the questions thrust upon us by the radi- 
cal criticism, Dr. Kent’s book will prove 
of great value. It will place before all 
such, and that too in their own tongue 
wherein they were born, and without a 
variety of colors that try the eyes quite 
as much, perhaps, as they inform the 
mind, the results reached by a body of 
scholars who are just at present claim- 
ing the attention of Christendom 
through every available channel. Here 


the “average man” can see for himself 


_ 


a 
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how fatally ingenious, and—I must _be 
permitted to add—how thoroughly dis- 
ingenuous, are the methods that must 
be resorted to before the O.T. can be 
forced ‘morally to ‘stultify itself. in_order 
that it may bear testimony to that semi- 
pantheistic, or deistic, and a wholly evo- 


lutionary theory of religion referred 
to above as now claiming for it- 
self universal acceptance. Messrs. 


Fleming H. Reyell in the selection of 
two of Sir Robert Anderson’s books for 
republication in this country have shown 
again their customary quickness to rec- 
ognize a salable book when they see one. 


The respective titles of these books are, 
/ Daniel in the Critic’s Den, 


and The 
Bible and Modern Criticism. I could 
wish, myself, that Dr. Anderson had 
chosen a different title for the first 
named book. But in this, perhaps, a 
majority would not agree with me. Both 
books are eminently readable, and most 
certainly worth reading. Those against 
whose positions Dr. Anderson animad- 
verts with such telling effect will, no 
doubt, simply run the mercury in the 
thermometer of their superciliousness 
some degrees lower, in the vain hope, by 
an assumption of icy indifference, of 
hiding the fact that Dr. Anderson has 
made it very warm for them. Be it so: 
the “average man” will still do his own 
thinking and draw his own conclusions 
in the premises. 

I have had time to do little more than 
glance at the “Extra Volume” of Dr. 
Hasting’s great Bible Dictionary. But 
one has only to run his eye over the 
list of the articles that it contains and 
glance at the names of their several 
authors to feel grateful to Dr. Hastings 
for having conceived and carried through 
this worthy addition to his magnum opus. 
The Indexes to the whole work are con- 
tained in this volume and will add very 
greatly to the comfort and convenience 
of those who are fortunate enough to 
possess it. Indeed, one could wish that 
these Indexes were even fuller than they 
are;—so easily does gratitude shade off 
into a grunt of semi-discontent. 


. 


One reads the late Prof. Sabatier’s 
Religions of Authority and the Religion 
of the Spirit (M’Clure & Phillips & Co.) 
with very mingled feelings. For its 
lamented author’s genius and amiability 
every one must feel admiration. And yet 
his argument lays the axe to the very 
roots of all revealed religion. For while 
he has many gracious things to say of 
Jesus, yet when all has been said Christ 
is for him simply the greatest of the 
Rabbis, or at most the greatest of re- 
ligious thinkers. Prof. Sabatier “will 
not have this man to rule over” him. He 
even goes the length of trying to make 
Christ a party to His own dethroning. 
The fact remains, however, that Christ 
said, “Ye call me Teacher, and Lord; and 
ye say well,.for so I am” (Jo. xiii. 13). 
Like all those who feel that they cannot 
do without religion, but cannot endure 
being in subjection even to God their 
Creator, Prof. Sabatier seeks to elude 
the absurdity of the situation by making 
himself equal with God. But this is 
simply to pull down the temple upon 
one’s own head. One little sentence 
from Liberal Christianity (G. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1903), written by Prof. Jean 
Reville, the pupil, and subsequently the 
colleague of Prof. Sabatier, will suffice 
to bring before us the dreary naturalism 
that is the inevitable outcome of the 
principles of his master: “The identifica- 
tion of religion,” says he, “with the sup- 
renatural is likewise indefensible” (Op. 
cit. p. 176). Religions of Authority, Lib- 
eral Christianity, The Religion of a 
Mature Mind: the green tree, the dry, 
and the thorns crackling under the 
pot. 

I have been dipping into The Book of 
Genesis (Westminster Commentaries, 
Edwin S. Gorham, N. Y.), by Dr. Driver, 
and find it characterized, as was to be ex- 
pected, by all of his personal excellencies, 
and also by all the faults and limitations 
inevitable to those holding his standpoint, 
and belonging to his school. The best 
equestrian, however, that ever stirred the 
hearts of the amphitheater, has _ need, 
when riding two steeds, to have a care. 


SQ 
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For, if he allows them to get just a little 
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too far apart, no elasticity, or agility up- 
on his part can enable him to keep his 
feet upon both. This much, at least, 
might Dr. Driver learn from Prof. Jean 
Reville, “genuine son in the faith” of 
Prof. August Sabatier. 

“To. Prof. Francis R. Beattie, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., belongs, probably, the honor 
of being the first American Presbyterian 
to produce a comprehensive work on the 
large and important subject of Apolo- 
getics (Presbyterian Committee of Pub., 
Richmond, Va.). When completed his 
work will occupy three handsome octavo 
volumes. Of these, as yet, only the first 
has appeared. This deals with what Dr. 
Beattie calls “Fundamental Apologetics,” 
under which term he embraces the 


“psychology of theism” and the “ontology 


of theism.” The author is to be congratu- 
lated upon the very ccrdial reception 
that has been accorded his work by crit- 
ics generally, and that, too, by critics 
who have not learned to tickle the ears 
of either authors or publishers with 
meaningless and misleading laudations of 


worthless books. And certainly if 
breadth of information, simplicity and 
felicity of classification, lucidity in 
dealing with abstruse subjects, and gen- 
eral “sanity and serenity” of entire con- 
tent upon the part of a book entitle an 
author to the thanks of his readers, Dr. 
Beattie need not hesitate to appropriate 
at its face value the praise: that his 
book has received. 

The following books, each of them 
useful in its sphere, have also come into 
my hands, viz., Islam and the Oriental 
Churches; Their Historical Relations 
(Presbyterian Board, ut sup.), by Rev. 
William Ambrose Shedd, M.A., Mission- 


ary of the American Presbyterian 
Church in Persia; Reasons For Faith in 
Christianity (Eaton & Mains, New 


York), by Dr. J. M’Dowell Leavitt; The 
Staff Method (Pres. Board ut sup.), one 
of the “Presbyterian Pulpit” series, by 
Dr. S. S. Mitchell, of Buffalo, N. Y.; See- 
ing Darkly (/bid), another of the same 
series, by Dr. J. Sparhawk Jones, of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SHOULD ISAIAH BE SAWN ASUNDER? 


President J. W. McGarvey, D.D., LL.D., Lexington, Ky. 


An author who has produced a book 
a vast amount of anxious 
toil, and on which he depends for the 
perpetuation of his name, is necessarily 
solicitous that the book shall be known 
to posterity as his; and were he com- 
pelled to think of it in future genera- 
tions as being seriously mutilated, or 
dismembered and its parts assigned to 
other authors, he would think this a 
calamity inferior only to being muti- 
lated himself. An author lives only in 
his book; and mistreatment of it is 
mistreatment of him. Irenaeus was so 
solicitous that his work, “Against Here- 
sies,’ should not be marred after his 
death by even transcriptional errors, that 
he inserted in it this appeal: “I adjure 


costing him 


thee, whosoever thou art that transcrib- 


est this book, by our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and by his glorious appearance when he 
shall come to judge the quick and the 
dead, to compare what thou hast copied, 
and to correct it by this original manu- 
script from which thou hast carefully 
transcribed, and that thou also copy this 
adjuration and insert it in the copy.” 
Eusebius copied this adjuration and 
adopted it in reference to his own book 
(Ecc. Hist., c. 20). The most cruel deed 
charged in Jewish tradition against the 
infamous King Manasseh, is that he 
sawed the Prophet Isaiah asunder with a 
wooden saw. Next in cruelty toward this 
eminent man of God is the process by 
which modern critics have sawn him 
asunder in his book; provided that he 
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is really the author of the book which 
has come down to us in his name. 

For this act of mutilation the critics 
have given many and plausible reasons, 
most of which are of easy refutation, 
while some are not so easily refuted; 
but there is one task incumbent on them 
which not one of them, I believe, has 
seriously undertaken, and without which 
their argumentation, though 
ten times as forcible as it is, must be all 
| in vain. That task is to furnish a credible 
-’ account of the fact that the last twenty- 
seven chapters of the book, which until 
lately they universally ascribed to an- 
other author who lived a century and a 
half later than Isaiah, was attached to 
Isaiah’s, and that the whole Jewish na- 
tion forgot both the name and the exist- 
ence of this later prophet. The fact be- 
comes more surprising, when we remem- 
ber that this later author was the great- 
| est prophet, as the critics are not slow 
to affirm, of all those who made illus- 
trious the prophetic literature of Israel. 
The surprise is increased when we con- 
sider that this prophet’s career was in- 
cluded in the last ten years of the Baby- 
lonian exile, that his utterances thrilled 
the hearts of the people of God as those 
of no other prophet had ever done; and 
yet the very men who listened to him 
with rapture and came away from their 
bondage in Babylon as a direct result of 
his predictions, forgot his name and his 
existence as is proved by their failure to 
transmit it to posterity. And still another 
surprise is found in the fact that on the 
supposition that such a prophet did thus 
live and write, the men, whoever they 
were, that attached his book to that of 
Isaiah, knew perfectly well, by the his- 
tory contained in their sacred books, 
that Isaiah had been dead a hundred and 
fifty years before this book was written. 
They knew too, that when they thus at- 
tached the later book, the book of Isaiah 
without this addition had been in the 
hands of their contemporaries and their 
forefathers for two hundred or more 
years, and that the addition would be at 


it were 


once detected by every Israelite who 
had ever seen a copy of Isaiah. We 
would have a parallel case if some enter- 
prising but unscrupulous publisher should 
now issue a copy of the Gospel of Mat- 
thew with ten chapters added from some” 
writer who was known to have lived a 
hundred years after Matthew was dead. 

That the name of this supposed author 
was thus unknown is proven by the 
fact that his book, unlike those of all the 
other prophets of Israel, is without the 
name of its author, and really comes to 
us under the name of another. It was 
logically necessary that a prophet’s 
name should appear with his book, so 
that readers might know whether he 
lived and wrote previously to the events 
which he claims to predict. Undoubtedly 
then, the man, or men, who gave this 
later book a place among the prophetic 
books of the Hebrew Bible, would have 
attached his name to it if he had known, 
or could have learned from his contem- 
poraries, what it was. 

We may realize the situation more 
vividly, if we imagine ourselves present 
when the disposal of this book was un- 
der consideration. Somebody, be it Ezra 
as is commonly supposed, or some later 
editor, did unquestionably place the 
book where we now find it, and without 
the name of its author. Whether it 
was Ezra or some one else is immaterial, 
and we shall not miss the process seri- 
ously if we take a little freedom with 
the chronology, and call in witnesses 
who shall represent several successive 
generations after the exile. Suppose 
then, that Ezra has the task in hand, and 
on examining this book of the exile, he 
observes that the author’s name is not 
attached to it. He calls in Zerubbabel 
who led the first caravan of the return- 
ing exiles, and says: 

“Zerubbabel, I want to place this book 
of our greatest prophet among our other 
prophetic books, but they all have the 
names of their authors attached to them, 
and it is indispensible that this one 
should also, but the author has neglected 
to attach his name, and I have forgotten 
what his name is.” 
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“Surely Ezra, you have not forgotten 
that prophet’s name. This would be like 
Joshua or Samuel forgetting the name of 
Moses. You certainly do not mean what 
you say.” 

“As the Lord God liveth. before whom 
I stand. I have forgotten it. But you 
havn’t forgotten it, for you knew him 
personally, you heard him preach to the 
exiles, and it is impossible for you not 
to know his name. What was it?” 

“As the Lord liveth, and as thy soul 
liveth, I too have forgotten it.” 

“Call in Jeshua, the high priest who 
came with you out of Babylon and 
brought a copy of this book with him.” 

“Jeshua, you are the high priest of 
Israel, and interested of course in all of 
our sacred books. You knew, and often 
listened to our great prophet of the last 
ten years of our exile, did you not?” 

“O yes; I heard him many a _ time 
when he was declaiming to us those 
precious predictions of our deliverance 
and of the glory which was yet coming 
to Israel; and while I listened he made 
me cry at One moment and shout at an- 
other.” 

“Well then, Jeshua, you can give us 
his name so that we may attach it to 
his book, as custom and reason re- 
quire.” 

“His name? His name? The Lord do 
so to me and more also if I have not for- 
gotten his name. It has passed from 
me like Nebuchednezzar’s dream.” 

Greatly astonished both at himself 
and the others, but unwilling to give up 
inquiry as yet, Ezra next calls for Nehe- 
miah. 

“Nehemiah, you are a young man, 
born long after the close of the exile; 
and having been a politician you have 
not taken as much interest in the sacred 
books perhaps as some of the rest of us, 
but do you remember hearing any of 
your ancestors speak of the great 
prophet of the exile, and of this book 
which he left us?” 

“Yes; many a time. Often have I 
heard my old grandmother, when she 
was rocking the cradle, sing that beau- 
tiful stanza with which the book begins. 


Great tears would roll down her cheeks 
while she sang: 

“Comfort ye, comfort ye, my Peape> 

saith your God. 
Speak ye comfortably to jcrusalexi, 
and cry unto her 
That her warfare is accomplished, 
That her iniquity is pardoned; 
That she hath received of Jehovah’s 
hand double for all her sins.’ 

“T can remember too, how my grand- 
father in his old age used to get excited 
over grandmother’s singing, and he 
would try to march like a young sol- 
dier while he cried out as if he were 
dreaming: 

““Go ye forth of Babylon 

Flee ye from the Chaldeans; 

With the voice of singing declare ye, 

Utter it to the end of the earth; 

Say ye, Jehovah hath redeemed his 
servant Jacob. 

Sing, O ye heavens, and be joyful, 
O earth; 

Break forth into singing, O moun- 
tains: 

For Jehovah hath 
people, 

And will have compassion upon his 
afflicted.’ 


“That prophet’s writings have been 
the joy of our family for four genera- 
tions; and but for it I might have lost 
my own faith while waiting in the court 
of Artaxerxes.” 

“Well, Nehemiah, you have often 
heard your family call the name of that 
great prophet?” 

“Yes, a thousand times.” 

“Well, tell us what it was, that we 
may attach it to his book. What was 
his name?” : 

“His name? His name? (scratching 
his head) I’ll be switched if I have not 
forgotten his name”! ! 

This was the experience of Ezra, and 
of every other man who wanted to know 
the name of the greatest and most ad- 
mired of all the prophets. It had been 
blotted from the memory of the whole 
nation, and even down to the present 
day the most appropriate title given him 
by the critics who claim to know the 


comforted his 
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most about him is, The Great Unknown. 
Who can account for this? Until the 
critics do give us some reasonable ac- 
count of it we shall continue to regard 
this prophet as a creature of their own 
imagination. We shall deny that he ever 
existed. 


But we must return to Ezra. His 
trouble was not yet concluded. He must 
find a place for the book among the 
writings of the prophets, either with a 
mame or without one; so he says to those 

’ whom he has called in, “Brethren, what 
shall we do with this book? Shall we put 
it in without the name of its author?” 
After silent reflection, some one less con- 
scientious than the others replies, “No; 
I think it must have a title like the other 
books of the prophets, and as it is quite 
like Isaiah in point of style, I propose 
that we append it to his book, and let 
it pass under his name.” 

“O no,” cries Ezra; “that would be a 
fraud; and every man who has ever read 
the book of Isaiah will see at once that 
we have added this one to it. Not only 
so, but every man who has read or shall 
hereafter read the Book of Kings will see 
that Isaiah lived and died a century anda 
half before this prophet arose. All 
Israel will see the fraud we have com- 
mitted.” 

“Well, the old men may; but they will 
all be gone soon, and the coming gen- 
erations will grow up in ignorance of 
the facts, and unless some critic shall 
arise who is too sharp for common use 
we shall never be exposed.” 

This counsel prevails, and the book 
goes in as the writing of a man who had 
been dead a hundred and fifty years be- 
fore it was written! 


But the trouble does not end even here. 
An old priest steps in with three parch- 
ment rolls under his arm and _ says: 
“Brethren, here are three more pieces 
from the pen of the Great Unknown 
which also demand a place among our 
sacred writings; what will you do with 
them?” For awhile there is silence and 
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hesitation; but at length one of the most 
daring of the company proposes, “Let 
us saw Isaiah asunder in three places 
and stick these pieces in the openings.” 
Reckless as the proposal was, it was 
finally adopted, and the pieces inserted 
were our chapters xiii.-xiv. in one open- 
ing, xxi. in another, and xxxiv.-xxxv. in 
another. 


In reality the trouble, if we believe 


Profs. Cheyne and George Adam Smith, LL 


did not end even here; for according to 
the former “Second Isaiah” was himself 
sawn asunder at a later date, and some 
pieces written after the exile were in- 
serted, though according to the latter 
one or two pieces written before the 
exile were inserted in the gaping wounds 
of the Great Unknown. Thus we see 
that neither the real Isaiah, nor the 
imaginary Second Isaiah, has escaped 
the wooden saw of the critics. They 
have been far more cruel to Isaiah as 
represented by his book than Manasseh 
was to his body. 


This now is the story, very briefly and 
inadequately told, of the “Second Isaiah” 
and his writings, if there ever existed 
such a prophet. As I said in the begin- 
ning, before the “modern scientific 
critic’ can expect common folks with 
common sense to believe their story, 
they must give us some reasonable ex- 
planation as to how the name of this 
greatest prophet was lost by his people, 
and how they came to agree unani- 
mously in attaching his writings to 
those of another author who, as every- 
body knew then and everybody knows 
now, had been dead a hundred and fifty 
years. It is high time that this explana- 
tion should be given. In sailing along 
through their speculations without it, 
these gentlemen have been up in a 
balloon. Let at least one of them come 
down to terra firma; and after he re- 
covers his equilibrium let him rise and 
explain. 

In a later essay I hope to show the 
real value of these chapters assigned to 
the Great Unknown. 
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THE DILEMMA OF THE MODERN THEOLOGICAL STUDENT 


Professor Ruffet, Geneva, Switzerland 


To-day in the theological world two 
schools stand in radical opposition—the 
positive or old school, which still 
believes in the authority of the 
Scriptures and in their divine inspira- 
tion and which consequently submits 
itself to them, and the modern school 
which places above the Scriptures the 
authority of personal consciousness and 
reason. 

This opposition of the two schools is 
found everywhere. Everywhere under its 
influence the churches are in the pangs of 
child-birth. It takes hold upon the 
creed, upon the expiatory work of Jesus 
Christ, upon the physical resurrection 
of Christ, upon the incarnation, for in 
all these the attempt is made to cause 
all authority to disappear aside from 
the reason which calls itself sovereign. 
It takes hold of the Bible, in which we 
are called upon to accept what seems 
good, rejecting what does not seem sat- 
isfactory. Religion itself is no longer 
a divine revelation but a mere philos- 
ophy. 

It is claimed in justification of this 
latter point of view that there is no 
supernatural, that the Bible which mod- 
erns can accept is a Bible without dog- 
mas and without miracles, and that man, 
far from having sprung from a thought 
of God and from having been created in 
His image by an act of His sovereign 
will, is a mere animal that has freed 
itself by a series of evolutions from its 
primitive low estate and has, itself, at- 
tained human qualities. L 

In consequence of this declaration of 
science, sin as a rupture of relations 
with God and a product of self-conceit 
disappears. Then the whole work of 
Redemption crumbles away; Jesus 
Christ is no more than an extraordinary 
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personage who proclaimed great truths, 
and a victim to the evil passions of men. 
Therefore there is no condemnation to 
be feared by the sinner, no forgiveness 
of sins, no redemption, no sanctification, 
no glorification. Man finds himself 
alone, face to face with himself and it is 
by his own powers that he is to go for- 
ward from progress to progress. God 
is no longer necessary in this philos- 
ophy, and so one comes to the most 
terrifying anarchy. Already one hears, 
as a logical and necessary consequence 
of these brutalizing doctrines, the cry 
“Neither God nor Master!” 

The situation becomes more compli- 
cated by the attitude of Biblical crit- 
icism. While some of its represen- 
tatives, in spite of the gravity of their 
conclusions, still preserve deep piety; 
in the hands of its active leaders it 
becomes a weapon absolutely de- 
structive. Under its scalpel biblical 
history flies to pieces. To affirm still 
with St. Paul that all Scripture is in- 
spired of God is to commit an anachro- 
nism and to go against the real thought 
of St. Paul. It is not therefore surpris- 
ing that the battle between the two 
schools is joined upon this field. 

The situation is especially grave for 
you who are students of theology. 
War is declared against the Holy 
Scriptures and against that which is 
contained in them. The question is to 
know, yes or no, whether the Bible is 
or is not inspired by God. 

What ought to be your attitude in 
this dilemma? For it is a case where 
answer must be made, since your future 
ministry depends upon the answer. 

I have no need to insist that, first of 
all, you must follow the path of full 
and entire honesty. As David Strauss 
has said, “there can be no compromise 


1From the Bulletin of the Evangelical Society of Geneva, Translated and condensed for the Bible Student and 
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between truth and error, no standing 
with one foot in one camp and one in 
the other. Be not half but entire.” Do 


CAL you believe after thoughtful study that 


the Bible is no longer the Bible; that is 
to say do you believe that the principal 
facts which it contains—the creation, 
the fall, the expiation, the resurrection, 
the divinity of the Savior are nought 
but legends—worn out beliefs which 
must be left to a superstitious past— 
what shall be your attitude toward the 
children of your Sunday schools, toward 
your confirmation classes, toward the 
audience to which you preach, toward 
the p-ople of your parish in the healing 
of souls? Will you use a language of 
double-meaning, rich in equivocations; 
or on the other hand, persuaded that 
you are in the right will you speak 
without ambiguity? You must choose 
the second alternative. 

Therefore to your children of the 


. Sunday school you will teach that the 


miracles contained in the Old and New 
Testaments are for the most part falsi- 
fied os incorrectly told, or at the best 
improbable. You will tell them that 
Balaam’s ass never spoke, that a great 
fish did not swallow Jonah, that neither 
Jesus nor Peter ever walked on the 
water, and that Jesus never came out of 
the tomb a conqueror and glorified. To 
your confirmation classes you will say 
that the history of the patriarchs and 
that of the Israelites ought to be en- 
tirely recast, that the text which con- 
tains them, composed of bits and frag- 
ments—a veritable masterpiece of 
mosaic—is of doubtful authenticity. 
You will tell them that the description 
of the Creation is borrowed from 
Oriental traditions, that the serpent 
which tempted Eve is a myth as well as 
those whom they have been taught to 
regard as their first parents, for the 
simple reason that Adam and Eve, as 
such, never existed! You will tell them 
that the Tempter, the devil, the mur- 
derer from the beginning, the slanderer, 
the old serpent, the Father of lies has 
no greater reality. And when one of your 
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pupils suggests that Jesus Christ be- 
lieved in the devil, that He struggled 


with him in the desert, and that He 5 


warned His disciples of his presence; 
that St. Paul believed in the existence 
of Adam and Eve, and in the reality of 
their fall in consequence of temptation; 
that the whole argument of his masterly 
and magnificent Epistle to the Romans 
rest solely upon the parallel between 
the first and second Adam—the first 
bringing sin to the race by his diso- 
bedience and the second salvation by 
his expiatory obedience—you will 
answer that Jesus accommodated him- 
self to the ideas of his times,-since in 
his ignorance he believed all that was 
then of common belief; you will say that 
St. Paul, a Jewish rabbi and a doctor 
of the law, brought over into his Chris- 
tian theology the principles and the 
methods of the school from which he 
had come forth. Your pupil may sug- 
gest also that Jesus Christ  be- 
lieved in the Law and the Prophets 
and on more than one occasion declared 
His faith in the books of the Old Testa- 
ment. And you will answer him that 
the child of Nazareth, the workman in 
the service of His father Joseph, also 
repeated, never having had instruction, 
the teaching of the synagogue; that 
while great, incomparable in His moral 
preaching, He shared the ignorance of 
His epoch, and that the least of our 
modern critics knows much more of 
these things than He. In a word you 
will apply all your knowledge and all 
your ability to demolishing in the 
minds of your confirmation class all 
that they may have learned at the home 
fireside. And when the time comes to 
them for confirming the vows of their 
baptism; when they shall have to 
present themselves before the Church 
to profess their faith, to promise to re- 
main loyal to their Savior, will you let 
them accomplish an act which in your. 
eyes is not only hypocritical but more, 
is a lie, since the Christ which you have 
caused them *¢o know is not the Christ 
of the Scriptures? 
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But I pause. Horror seizes me; for I 
see in my thought many of these un- 
worthy admissions to the Church fol- 
lowed by communions still more un- 
worthy! 

Do you know, Gentlemen, to what 
results men sometimes attain? To the 
state of being two men—the man of the 
school and the man of the pulpit, the 
man who denies when he speaks as the 
scientist, and who affirms when he 
speaks as the clergyman. A few years 
ago I had just read in a learned encyclo- 
paedia an article on the Gospel of St. 
John by a well known Professor, now 
deceased. In this article he contested 
John’s authorship of the Gospel which 
bears his name. A few days later, being 
present at his Sunday School teachers’ 
meeting I heard him explain to his 
teachers the 14th Chapter of John, and 
prove to them with a rare elevation of 
thought that John only could have 
written it. I mention the fact but I do 
not explain it. I remember in this 
connection the phrase of Pascal—“the 
heart has reasons which the intellect 
can not understand.” 


But I go farther. A day will come 
when into your study will enter a poor 
soul worn by her sense of sin. Vainly 
she has sought to reform her life, to 
resist her inclinations, to correct her 
vices. She has only seen them reappear 
more fierce and insatiable than ever, like 
a rock of Sisyphus which ceaselessly 
rolls again upon her head. She has 
sought in the Bible the promises which 
might stimulate and strengthen, but this 
Bible is not for her (for she has been 
your pupil), it is not the word of truth, 
the sovereign message of a God who 


loves. She thirsts for some expiation; 
she would cling to the knees of that 
man who died on the cross; she would 
apply to herself the promises which 
made of the repentant thief the first 
ransomed one of Calvary. She craves 
to read in the look of the Christ the 
forgiveness to which she aspires. But 
you have taught her that no expiation 
has been made. What will you say at 
this supreme moment when the fate of 
that soul is, so to say, in your hands? 

My friends, forty-two years ago there 
fell at the Place Neuve in this city the 
head of a young brigand. The pastor 
whose duty it was to offer that man the 
consolations of religion was—for I 
repeat, this thing is not modern—was a 
follower of the theology which is called 
modern. On request being made to 
him he replied—and the reply honored 
his frankness—“Send some one else, for 
I have nothing to say to the man.” The 
“some one else” was a believer in the 
inspired Bible and this “some one else” 
presented to the brigand the Christ of 
whom St. John said that His blood 
cleanseth from all sin, and the brigand 
died in peace. 


Examine yourselves therefore carefully, 
gentlemen, while there is still time, in 
order to know what Christ you wish to 
proclaim and what Christ you wish to 
serve. And if you have to reach the 
sorrowful conclusion that the Christ of 
the Scriptures is a stranger to you, re- 
nounce a ministry which would not be in 
His spirit. But rather, casting your- 
selves at the feet of Him who knows 
your hesitations, your doubts, your 
negations, stay there until the light of 
His Spirit shall break forth in your 
hearts. It will break forth there, be 
sure of it, if you are sincere. 
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EVANGELISTIC AND MISSIONARY SECTION 


Department of Biblical Evangelism 


President William Phillips Hall 


Our recent Prospectus for the Year 
1905 announced that, “As the supreme 
aim of the Bible is the enlightenment 
and evangelization of the world, there 
is urgent call at the present time for the 
clear and strong presentation of the 
principles of Universal Evangelism that 
are needed to bring the churches of 
Christ to a sense of their responsibility 
and duty in immediately carrying out 
Christ’s Great Commission, beginning at 
home.” 

In pursuance of that announcement it 
is our purpose to create a department 
to be called Biblical Evangelism, that 
shall present on Biblical grounds the 
duty, responsibility and opportunity of 
the churches of Christ to evangelize a 
lost world. 

It is also intended to treat the entire 
evangelistic problem in such a way as to 
cause the Christian minister or layman 
to realize fully his evangelistic responsi- 
bility, and make possible his equipment 
and effectiveness in evangelistic work. 

The co-operation of recognized leaders 
in the work of evangelism will be en- 
listed, and such other features will be 
introduced as will make this department 
inspiring, encouraging and practically 
helpful to all who would enter the ranks 
of that great army of soul-winners that 
is now yielding practical obedience to 
our dear Lord’s last command. 


Outline of Biblical Evangelism 


Foreword.—In this article we _ shall 
offer for the kindly consideration of our 
readers a suggestive outline of the sub- 
ject of Biblical Evangelism. It is our 
intention to consider the subject more 
in detail in subsequent issues of The 
Bible Student and Teacher. 


Biblical Evangelism.—There is but one 
true evangelism, and that is the evangel- 
ism of the Bible—the Biblical Evangel- 
ism of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 


A Definition—Biblical Evangelism is @¢~ 


that divinely planned enterprise where- 
by, through the active co-operation of 
divinely qualified human agents, the sac- 
rificial atonement of Christ is made ef- 
fective for and in the salvation of the 
unsaved. 


An Analysis.—Biblical Evangelism 
may be profitably considered in three 
parts that unitedly form the whole. 

The Biblical Evangel.—The first part 
to be considered is that of The Biblical 
Evangel. The Biblical Evangel com- 
prises: 

First, a statement of the utterly lost 
condition of the unsaved. 

Secondly, a statement of salvation pro- 
vided by and through the sacrificial 
death of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Thirdly, a statement of the fact that 
all unsaved may avail themselves of the 
salvation so provided by “repentance 
toward God, and faith toward our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

The Biblical Evangel is Scripturally 
set forth in John 3:16: “For God so 
loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son that whosoever believeth 
in Him should not perish but have ever- 
lasting life.” 

The Biblical Evangelist—The second 
part to be considered is that of The 
Biblical Evangelist. 

A careful examination of Scripture ref- 
erences bearing upon this part of the 
subject reveals the following facts: 

First, that it is evidently the divine 
intention that all the saved should be- 
come Evangelists unto al] the unsaved. 
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Secondly, that in the light of this in- 
tention of an inclusive Evangelism, all 
orders and degrees of Evangelistic serv- 
ice are divinely appointed and approved. 

Thirdly, that only by engagement in 
active Evangelistic endeavor do the 
saved enter into full co-operation and 
sympathy with our Lord Jesus in His 
Great work of saving the lost. 

Fourthly, that by failure to engage in 
Evangelistic service the saved lose the 
supreme reward of Christian disciple- 
ship both here and hereafter. 

Fifthly, that all believers on our Lord 
Jesus Christ are under the most personal, 
solemn and binding obligation to engage 
actively in the work of Biblical Evan- 
gelism. 

The Biblical Evangelism.—The third 
part to be considered is that of The 


Biblical Evangelism, or the work of 
communicating the evangel to the un- 
saved by the evangelists. 

Scripture references bearing upon this 
part of the subject indicate the follow- 
ing facts: 

First, that Biblical Evangelism in its 
primary stage is simply the work of wit- 
nessing to the truth and efficacy of the 
evangel, 

Secondly, that Biblical Evangelism in 
its secondary stage consists of the work 
of preaching or proclaiming the evangel. 

Thirdly, that Biblical Fvangelism in 
its third stage consists of the work of so 
organizing, directing and engaging the 
evangelistic forces of the Church in 
united effort, as to reach and influence 
large numbers of the unsaved, and to 
effect the evangelization of entire com- 
munities. 


Department of Biblical Foreign Missions 


The Urgency of the Work and the Present Duty 


To the foreign missionary in the field, 
who has opened his eyes and his soul 
to take in the scope of Christ’s meaning 
when He said: “Go ye into all the world 
and preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture’ (Mark xvi. 15), the present mis- 
sionary problem has a very serious look. 
There are more than one thousand mil- 
lions of the unevangelized races, belong- 
ing to the generation now living, who 
must receive the Gospel from Christians 
of the generation now living, or die with- 
out it. The problem then takes this 
form: Is the World of this Generation 
to be Evangelized by the Church of this 
Generation? 

That is the problem confronting the 
present generation of Christians, as the 
real missionary at the front sees it. It 
has presented itself to each generation 
since the ascension of our Lord. For 
almost sixty generations there has con- 
tinually been a default in the obligation. 
Is the same thing to hold true of those 
who constitute the present generation of 


Christendom? Each generation must 
answer—can answer only for itself. The 
problem presses upon Christendom. What 
are the opportunities, and possibilities, 
and, therefore, the responsibilities? A 
thousand millions of the inhabitants of 
the world need the Gospel from the 
Christians of today, and can never re- 
ceive it from any others since they and 
we pass off the stage together. Are we 
under any obligation to give it to them? 
Are we going to give it to them? Will it 
make any difference whether we do it 
or leave it undone? 

From the great foreign field every- 
where there comes up the appeal to 
Christians of the present day to take 
up this tremendous vital and practical 
question and to settle it in the light of 
the teachings of God’s Word. That is 
the one problem that God has Himself 
Scripturally and providentially set be- 
fore the world of the present day:Will 
you obey Christ’s last command, and 
give the Gospel to the present perishing 
generation? 
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As the missionary looks out upon the 
appalling darkness of the heathenism 
around him, and then looks across the 
seas and beholds the apathy and inaction 
of the Churches, the only answer he 
finds possible, in view of all the facts 
and conditions, is: Not without at least 
three great revolutions wrought in Chris- 
tendom,—revolutions that must be 
wrought by the Spirit of God. 


I. There must first be wrought a com- 
plete revolution in the prevalent view of 
Christian duty and responsibility. 

With the notions at present abroad 
and dominant the outlook for the evan- 
gelizing of the world of this generation 
is an utterly hopeless one. It is looked 
upon by most Christians as a bye-enter- 
prise, a mere incident in modern civil- 
ization in which a few enthusiasts take 
an interest and of which they are mak- 
ing a fad; by almost all Christians as 
being of no great and pressing obliga- 
tion; and by practically all Christians— 
is not this so?—as something that can 
be just as well deferred.for sixty more 
generations. 

These are inevitable conclusions based 
upon what men are at present saying, 
doing, and giving with this object in 
view. In all this there must come a 
change that can be adequately character- 
ized as nothing less than a revolution. 

As the missionary views it, the ques- 


y tion, What is the present duty of the 


? 


churches? can be safely answered only 
from the Bible. The Great Commission, 
given by the Head of the Church Him- 
self and admitted to be binding upon all 
generations, contains the appointed task, 
the command, the complete authority, 
and the requisite spiritual endowment 
for the work of evangelizing the heathen 
world. 

Read Matthew xxviii. 18-20, and the 
parallel Scriptures. 

Admittedly the obligation to obey the 
command and to complete the task has 
rested upon every generation, from that 
of the Apostles to our own. That has 
got to be brought home by the Spirit 


3 


of God to the conscience of Christen- 
dom. 

The indifferent professor of Christian- 
ity is saying, by his actions, if not in his 
words, Other generations have let that 
command go unheeded, and why may 
not we do the same? Is there anything 
exceptional in the case of this genera- 
tion? 

One in all honesty must assure him 
in reply, that, so far as past generations 
have failed to come up to the full meas- 
ure of their possibilities, they have suf- 
fered dearth and even death This is 
matter of history. We are to meet the 


same test. And then one must go further _ C, 


and assure him that the case of this 
generation is clearly exceptional. 

God has for us brought all the world 
together physically and into unity, so 
that, whatever may have been true of 
past generations, there is not the shadow 
of a doubt that the task of world-wide 
evangelization is easily within the pos- 
sibilities for us. The plea no longer holds 
that the world is inaccessible to mission- 
ary effort. It has ceased to be to the 
Christian worker a far-off world. God 
by electricity—by telegraph and tele- 
phone—is bringing the nations into one 
mighty audience-chamber, to the remot- 
est aisles of which the Christian inventor 
has opened the way for the Christian 
worker to proclaim his message of sal- 
vation. It scarcely needs the aid of 
imagination to hear the wail of a billion 
of perishing souls. 

God has for us furnished ail the men 
and the means needed for the immediate 
carrying out of the Great Commission. 
The new applications of the great forces 
of nature have brought boundless wealth 
—beyond all dreams of possible using 
without destruction, except in the great 
enterprises of His kingdom: have set 
free from the necessity of daily toil mul- 
titudes of educated youth, who can be- 
come only a prey to idlenéss and luxury 
and vice, if the Church send them not 
with its messages of salvation to the 
ends of the earth; and have prepared all 
the agencies of commerce and literature 
and Christian culture needed for the im- 
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mediate carrying out of the Great Com- 
mission. 

And now, in view of the clear teach- 
ings of the Scriptures, the Student Vol- 
unteers have been led to voice this ob- 
ligation of Christendom in their motto: 
“The world for Christ in this genera- 
tion.” Will the earnest cry be heeded? 
Certainly not without a mighty revolu- 
tion of the views now current and dom- 
inant—a revolution that every adherent 
of the Gospel is under inescapable obli- 
gation to do his utmost to bring about, 
but to the working of which only the 
Holy Spirit is equal. 


LI. 
complete 


There must also be wrought a 
revolution in the prevalent 


- view of the supreme aim of life for the 


Christian. 

The notions now abroad on this sub- 
ject must, if it is to continue, foredoom 
to failure every attempt of the Church at 
the task for whose accomplishment 
Christ has made it responsible. “Seek 
ye first [i. e, supremely] the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness”: that is 
Christ’s own view of the aim of the 
Christian life. The work in the king- 
dom and for the kingdom is the supreme 
thing. That is the view that the con- 
secrated man at the front takes of the 
matter; and it is the only possible Chris- 
tian view. 

Yet the appalling fact is, that in well- 
nigh all Christendom to-day the supreme 
thing is getting on in the world through 
devotion to its wealth and ambitions and 
enterprises. The aim of the kingdom 
is relegated to a secondary—often to the 
lowest possible—place, and becomes a 
mere incident to the larger and selfish 
worldly task. Many a missionary who 
has come to appeal to such Christians 
for help has gone back to his field, after 
being met with stolid apathy or blank 
refusal, to die of a broken heart. The 
lost world must remain hopeless so long 
as that continues. 

Now every Christian is Christ’s abso- 
lutely by virtue of Christ’s act of crea- 
tion. The right of production is the 
foundation-principle of all human pro- 


prietorship, much more of the divine. 
Every Christian is Christ’s by redemp- 
tion and regeneration, i. e., by purchase 
and by new creation. Every Christian 
is Christ’s by right of gift, through his 
own voluntary consecration when he be- 
came a Christian. He is thus Christ’s 
by every possible right, and can only 
escape from doing His will by open sin 
and rebellion, or by forfeiting all title 
to Christ’s redemption, or by repudiating 
his own vows and consigning himself 
to hopeless perdition. That is the way 
the missionary looks at it through the 
Bible lens. 

Christ, having such right to the Chris- 
tian, calls upon every one for his per- 
sonal service to the extent of his gifts, 
abilities, and opportunities. ‘This is the 
New Testament statement of the Chris- 
tian’s position: “To each one is given 
the manifestation of the Spirit to profit 
withal” [or rather, “for tke profit,” 
or building up, i. e., of the Church and 
the world]. 

“To each one” individually the Spirit 
gives a gift. It is not to ministers or 
Church officers alone, but to each indi- 
vidual member. That is the basis of 
all Church and Christian effort, and that 
is what we are prone to forget. The 
gift is given “for the profit,’ not of 
ourselves, but of those to whom He di- 
rects that the service should be given. 
That is the aim of all Christian service, 
which taken by and large means for 
us “the world for Christ in this gener- 
ation.” “To each one” individually 
means, when the sum is taken, work- 
ing all together. That is the law of 
Christian effort and success in the work 
of the kingdom. 

Until that ideal is realized—personal 
service for Christ of each by himself 
and of all combined—the Church will 
never accomplish her task. The realiz- 
ing of that ideal means a revolution in 
the views now current and dominant—a 
revolution so great as to be almost in- 
conceivable, and yet one that the Holy 
Spirit can work speedily, and that every 
professed follower of Christ—even the 
hyocritical professor—is under obliga- 
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tion, that can not be escaped, to do his 
utmost to bring about. 


III. There must also take place a 
complete revolution in the view of the 
(@- Christian’s stewardship of wealth in the 
kingdom of God, if the Church of this 
generation is to give the Gospe! to the 
lost world of this generation. 

If the present notions of the relations 
of wealth to Christ, and of its use for 
Him, continue, there is but the slender- 
est prospect that even the end of the 
third millennium of the Christian era 
’ will witness the conquest of the world 
for Christ, unless it be by some special 
divine interposition. The Church’s 
present theory is not Christ’s theory, 
and it is not fitted to lead to the accom- 
plishment of the ends of His kingdom. 

The man at home, absorbed in the af- 
fairs of this world, thinks he is doing 
great things for the cause of missions 
when he grudgingly doles out his pit- 
tance; the man at the front knows that 
| he is merely playing at missions. He 
} needs to be compelled to ask that funda- 
| mental question: What is Christ’s theory 
lA relative to Christians and their posses- 
| sions? 
| Manifestly He regards them as being 
i absolutely His own—as already shown 
| —and as holding their possessions as 
| His stewards: “Ye are not your own; 

for ye were bought with a price.” The 

| Scriptures everywhere demand the rec- 

- ognition of our stewardship, by requiring 

that large portions of our substance be 

used systematically for the purposes of 

Christ’s kingdom, and by making men 

accountable for what they have and hold. 

The Christian is Christ’s, and whatever 

he has is Christ’s and is to be used for 

| Christ in recognition of Christ’s serv- 
ice as the supreme aim of life. 

| If the world is to be reached with the 

Gospel in the lifetime of this genera- 

tion, there must therefore come to the 

i) churches, not only that first revolution, 

in the prevalent view of present duty 

| and responsibility, and that second revo- 

lution, in the regnant view of the su- 

H 


preme aim of the Christian life, but also 


an equally great and complete revolu- 
tion in the dominant and pernicious 
view of Christian giving. The niggard- 
liness of Christendom, if continued, 
would wreck the grand enterprise of the 
Gospel, even if the narrow vision and the 
worldly life failed to do it; and its coy- 
etousness and worldliness, if persisted 
in, will inevitably wreck morality and 
our boasted civilization. < 

As the progress of the kingdom of 
God in the world depends especially 
upon the contributions of Christians to 
the Lord’s treasury, the vital question 
that must be answered is: What is the . 
law of Christian giving as laid down in 
the Word of God? But this is too great 
a subject to be taken up here. 

. Is it too much to say that, in the light 
of the mighty chasm between the re- 
quirements of Christ and the actual con- 
tributions of Christians, the outlook for 
the evangelization of the present gener- 
ation of the heathen world by the pres- 
ent generation of the Christian world, 
is dark indeed? And is it too much 
to say that, before the task of the 
Christian Church can be accomplished, 
there must somehow be brought about 
a revolution in the prevalent Christian 
views of giving for Christ’s cause, such 
as seems never to have entered into the 
conceptions of any of the leaders of the 
churches in the work for the lost world? 

There are some questions that the 
toilers in heathenism feel impelled to ask 
of Christendom, as they are becoming 
aware of the recession of the tide of 
missionary zeal and energy in the 
churches at home: 

Are the three revolutions suggested— 
in the views of present responsibility, 
of the supreme aim of life, and of the 
stewardship of wealth—necessary from 
the point of view of God and His reve- 
lation? 

If they are necessary, can the hosts 
of Christendom, and especially the 
preachers of the Gospel, as the appointed 
leaders of God’s hosts, absolve them- 
selves from the duty of clearing their 
own views on these vital subjects? 
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Shall any follower of Christ dare to 
shirk the responsibility of proclaiming 
the whole truth of God on these points, 
even though the result should be an 
earthquake rather than a revclution? 

These questions can not safely be 
brushed aside, on the assumption that 
they are not of vital moment, or that 
the churches in the past centuries have 
ignored them and still exist. Three 
considerations give them almost infinite 
seriousness to the present generation: 

(1) History with its story of the un- 
faithfulness of professed Christians in 


the past, strewing the centuries with the 
wreckage of derelict churches. 

(2) The incomparable greatness of 
present opportunities emphasizing the 
duty of immediate and world-wide for- 
ward movement. 

(3) The judgment-bar of God at 
which account must be given by this 
generation for the splendid opportuni- 
ties that were given it but left unim- 
proved, and for a thousand millions of 
souls lost through its inexcusable neg- 
lect to send them the Gospel message. 


THE BOOK OF GENESIS UNFOLDED 


The Managing Editor and Rev. W. W. Everts 


In the November issue, in an “Intro- 
ductory View” to the Bible League 
Course on the Pentateuch, or Five Books 
of Moses (p. 693), the places and scope 
of the several Books, as parts of a larger 


whole, were sketched. The same thing 
in substance will also be found briefly 
presented in “Bible League Primer No. 
I.”, which furnishes the general intro- 
duction to the present discussion. 


What Is the Book, and How to be Studied? 


The two-fold, yet single, Theme of 
Genesis was shown to be the origin of 
the divine religion of redemption as the 
Law, and the origin of the People Chosen 
to be its depository and guardians. 


(2, One special Aim of the Book was 


doubtless to teach to the Chosen People 
in Egypt, in compendious form, what 
they needed to know of Jehovah their 
God and of His dealings with mankind, 
and particularly .of His dealings with 
their immediate ancestors. This was in 
order to prepare them for deliverance 
from bondage and for the reception of 
the Law in its higher Mosaic form at 
Mount Sinai. ; 


The mechanical Plan of the Book, as 
made up of an Introduction and Ten 
Sections—each Section beginning with 
the formal opening, “These are the gen- 
erations”, and the Ten covering the his- 
tory of Adam, Noah, the Sons of Noah, 
Shem, Terah and Abraham, Ishmael, 


ri 
Isaac, Esau, Jacob, and their descend- 
ants—has already been sketched (No- 
vember, 1904, p. 694). This was well set 
forth by the late Dr. William Henry 
Green, in his great work on “The Unity 
of the Book of Genesis.” 


The rational and literary Plan, as hey &| 


cided by the movement of the revelation 
of redemption as the Law, has also been 
suggested. This comprises an Introduc- 
tion containing the foundation for all the 
future unfolding’ of the history of re- 
demption in the Old and New Testa- 
ments; followed by Three Parts, well 
defined, dealing successively with the 
Adamic Covenant, or the Law in its 
Primitive form; with the Abrahamic 
Covenant, or the Law in its Patriarchal 
form; and with the transfer of the 
Chosen Family through the Agency of 
Joseph from Canaan to Egypt. The lat- 
ter plan will be followed as better open- 
ing the way to the thought of the Book. 
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The Study of Genesis should be 
guided by certain plain historical and lit- 


ch etary principles, if it is to result in the 


greatest profit: 

(1) The Bible is not merely a history, 
either of the human race or of any 
branch of it. It ignores almost all the 
history of the world as such, being 
merely a succinct record of some of the 
stages in God’s effort of mercy to re- 
store fallen man to righteousness. The 
sketches of history introduced are for 
the sake of the truths involved in the 
unfolding of God’s purpose of redemp- 
tion. The movement of twenty or thirty 
centuries is condensed into a few chap- 
ters of Genesis, dealing chiefly with the 
families of a single line. 

(2) This narrative in Genesis is to be 
taken to be a record of historical reality, 
and is to be understood in its obvious 
sense, until some positive and adequate 
reasons to the contrary, based upon facts, 
are forthcoming. The accounts are not 
to be assumed to be legendary because 


myths and legends constitute the early 
productions of all the secular literatures. 
God is in Genesis for redemption, and 
that constitutes an infinite difference be- 
tween it and the folk-lore and heroics “ 
of the heathen races, and furnishes an 
infinite reason for that difference. The 
Supernatural—God and His activities— 
is the main fact in Genesis, and must be 
made of supreme account. 

(3) The presumption that the opening 
of Genesis is God-breathed is so tre- 
mendous, and is so buttressed by all the 
subsequent history of redemption, that 
nothing short of mighty facts can shake 
it in the slightest. Until such facts are 
brought to light—and not the shadow of 
a fact has thus far been adduced in all 
the fancies and speculations that have 
been urged against the trustworthiness 
and historicity of these early records of 
redemption —all legitimate interpreta- 
tion and undertsanding of them must 
proceed upon the assumption that the 
interpreter is here dealing with histori- 
cal realities. 


GENESIS, THE ORIGIN OF THE DIVINE LAW AND THE CHOSEN 
PEOPLE 


INTRODUCTION—The Beginning of the Religion of Redemption in Connection 
with the Creation and Fall of Man—Ch, I.—III. 


The completeness of the revelation of 
God, in all the fundamental aspects of 
His nature, made, in these three chap- 
ters, stamps them as of divine origin. 
The narrative naturally falls into three 
Sections, as will appear further on. In 
the first, or Creation, section, He ap- 
pears only as God (Elohim), the Al- 
mighty Creator and Governor, creating 


the universe and man, and giving man 
his place and dominion. In the other sec- 
tions, He comes forward as the Lord 
God (Jehovah Elohim), the Eternal, 
Covenant God in relation to man being 
thus set forth to be the same as the God 
of Creation; and He reveals Himself in 
these sections as Moral Governor, Judge, 
Redeemer and the God of Providence. 


I. The Creation of the Cosmos, or Material World, including Man as the Crown- 
ing Creature.—Ch. I.—II. 3. 


The Book received its name—accord- 
ing to Hebrew custom—from its open- 
ing word Bereshith, “in the beginning”; 
whence the name Genesis. It records 
the beginning, becoming, originating, of 
the great formative ideas and forces, and 


the institutions Divine and human, that 
have shaped the development and move- 
ment of all history secular and sacred. 

This is not legend, Babylonian or 
other, but an inspired revelation of the 
origin and preparation of the earth as 
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the arena in which the struggle of re- 
demption is to take place, and of man 
the subject of that struggle. These two 
things suggest the sub-topics under this 
section. 

(1.) The Creation Record of the Cos- 
mos and the Earth—I. 1-25. (or 28). 

This account has been pronounced by 
the great Christian geologists to be in 
marvelous agreement with the scientific 


Science. 


The Universe in condition of “a gas- 
eous fluid.” 


record as recently, though as yet some- 
what imperfectly, made out by leading 
scientists. The late Prof. James D. 
Dana of Yale University, embodied in 
his “Manual of Geology” (pp. 741-6) the 
correspondence of the two, as brought 
out by the late Prof. Arnold Guyot, of 
Princeton University. The Two Records 
may be presented as follows, in parallel 
columns that speak for themselves; 


Scriptures. 


Void and formless Earth. 


Inorganic Era. 


Ist Day.— 
Light Cosmical. 
2d Day.— 
The earth divided from the fluid 


around it, or individualized. 


3d Day.— 
I. Outlining of the land and water. 


2. Creation of vegetation. 


1st Day.— 

Light: “Let there be light.” 

2d Day.— 

The dividing of the waters below from 
the waters above the earth (the word 
translated waters may mean fluid). 

3d Day.— 

1. The dividing of the land and water 
on the earth. 

2. Vegetation: in contrast with inor- 
ganic substances. Moses defines it 
as that “which has seed in itself.” 


The Organic Era. 


4th Day.— 
Light from the sun. 
5th Day.— 
Creation of the lower order of animals. 


6th Day.— 
1. Creation of mammals. 


2. Creation of man. 


4th Day.— 

The sun, moon, and stars. 

sth Day.— 

The lower animals, those that swarm 
in the waters, and the creeping and 
flying species of the land. 

6th Day.— 

1. Beasts of prey (“creeping” here 
means “prowling’’). 

2. Man. 


{There should be added, in view of the newer light, the Era in which we are living.] 


The Era of Cessation from Creation. 


7th Day.— 
Rest of God from Creation, estab- 
lished on scientific basis. 

Chemistry makes probable scien- 
tificially—contrary to the old no- 
tion—that in the inorganic world no 
atom is now ever created or annihi- 
lated. Scientsts have shown, in dis- 
crediting spontaneous generation, 
that probably no living creature has 
been added to the organic world 
since the sixth creative day. 


7th Day.— 

“God ended His work which He had 
made; and He rested on the seventh 
day from all His work which He had 
made.” : 

There is no scriptural evidence 
that God has ever broken His Sab- 
bath of rest from creation, unless 
perhaps in the creative miracles 
wrought by Christ, God incarnate, 
in furthering His work of redemp- 
tion. oo" 


} 
| 


| 
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It has seemed best to give place to 
this scheme, for the reason that so much 
has been recklessly said of late concern- 


i e contradictions of these two rec- 
ow ing th 


ords. Two recent commentaries on 
Genesis—those of Professor Dods and 
Professor Driver, the latter just from 
the press—lay particular stress upon 
these contradictions, the former blankly 
asserting it without going to the trouble 
of offering proof, and the latter making 
a lame argument for his. contention, 
drawn mainly from a paper of the late 
Professor Morton, published in the 
“Bibliotheca Sacra.” The value of this 
part of Professor Driver’s proof is made 
sufficiently apparent by the facts,—(1) 
that the writer quoted was without any 
qualifications that entitled him to speak 
authoritatively from either the Biblical 
or the scientific side; and (2) that the 
editor of that quarterly, Dr. G. Freder- 
ick Wright, who has an international 
reputation as a Biblical scholar and a 
geologist, devoted a special paper in a 
subsequent issue, to showing the un- 
scientific character of Professor Morton’s 
arguments and conclusions. 

In order still further to emphasize the 
senselessness of all this blatant talk of 
“Geology against Genesis”, it needs only 
to be added, that the views of the other 
great American Christian geologists of 
the last half of the nineteenth century— 
Hitchcock, Agassiz, Guyot, and Sir John 
William Dawson—were in substantial 
agreement with those of Professor Dana. 

This first chapter of Genesis, Richter 
says, “is worth more than all the folios 
of scientists and philosophers”; and the 
philisopher Fichte says, “This ancient 
and venerable record contains the pro- 
foundest and loftiest wisdom, and pre- 
sents those results to which all philoso- 
phy must at last return.” It begins with 
God and unfolds everything from God. 
There is no reference to demi-gods or 
angels, to chance or fate, to myth or 
monster, or to any of the fantastic no- 
tions found in other accounts of the 
origin of things. Matter is not eternal, 
as Aristotle taught, but it has a begin- 
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ning. Matter is not evil, as the Mani- 
cheans taught, but good, good like its 
Maker. Matter it not an emanation from 
God, as the Gnostics taught, but the 
free creation of His intelligent will. 
Man is not like the lower animals, a 
product of the soil, but specially created 
by divine love in its own image, which 
image consists in everything that dis- 
tinguishes man from the brute,—in rea- 
son, conscience and religious sentiments. 
When man was created the earth had a 
master and heaven had an heir. 


(II.) The Crowning Creature, Man.— 
I. 26—II. 3. 

Great as is this earth and wonderful 
as are its beauty and order, it was yet 
all made for man, for his cultivation, 
dominion and use. In the creation of 
man certain points call for special study: 

The counsel of the blessed Trinity, if 
this is the significance of the plural form, 
emphasizes the importance of what is 
about to be done, and its total difference 
from the creation of the mere animal 
world: “And God said, Let us make 
man’, etc. (vy. 26). 

In accordance with this counsel God 
created man in His own image, and 


blessed and gave him dominion over the 


creation (vv. 27, 28). It was direct cre- 
ation; not development from brute 
progenitors, nor the fashioning over of 
a something that already existed. He 
was in God’s own image at the start. 
That, as Dillmann shows, is doubly em- 
phasized by repeated and cumulative 
statement. The dominion or lordship is 
merely a consequence of the possession 
of the Divine image that fitted him for it. 

The creation was of a single pair, thus 
assuming the origin of the race from a 
single pair (v. 27). Says Dillmann: “A 
male and a female He created them— 
not, Male and female did He create 
them, as if the number of pairs were 
here left undetermined; for [the He- — 
brew terms used] are not collective, and 
that the author assumed only one pair 
is evident from Ch. V. 1 ff.” 

God instituted at the beginning a fun- 
damental law that concerned the sus- 
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tenance of men and animals. There was 
no taking of animal life to begin with, 
but the peace of God pervaded the cre- 
ation (vv. 29, 30). 


God pronounced all that He had made 


: “very good”, i. e., suited to its intended 


purpose (v. 31). Let it be noted, that, 
as here appears on the surface, the word 
“good” “is applied in this chapter only 
to animals and things without life. It 
can not therefore have any reference to 
moral character.....It means good for 
its intended purpose; completed, and 
therefore without power or need of fur- 
ther progress.” 


After summing up the work of the 


six days (Ch. II. 1), the writer con- 
cludes with his most important state- 
ment: God rested on the seventh day 
from His work of creation, and blessed 
the day and set it apart as a holy day— 
thereby laying the foundation for man’s 
Sabbath or rest day, and meeting the 
supreme need of man’s religious nature 
(Ch. II. 2, 3). The Sabbath has always 
embodied the essentials of the true re- 
ligion up to date. There at the begin- 
ning it involved recognition of God, im- 
itation of God and obedience to God. 
Man is thus put into his place as the 
crowning creature of the whole crea- 
tion, in union and communion with God. 


II. Character and Condition of Primitive Man as Created, and his Covenant Con- 


nection with the Lord God in Eden.—Ch. II. 4-25. 


The natural, simple, and obvious 


' meaning is always to be preferred in the 


interpretation of all literature, whether 
secular or sacred. It is clear, from this 
point of view, that this passage is not 
a recapitulation of the account of the 
creation, by a different hand from that of 
Ch. I.—II. 3, and more or less contra- 
dictory to it; but a necessary advance 
upon that first account, without which 
what follows concerning the Temptation 
and the Fall can not be understood. 
Chapter I. deals with the universal work 
of creation, into which the creation of 
man enters as a part of the work of the 
sixth creative day. The sacred writer 
goes back in time to that second work 
of the sixth day, and, in order to pre- 
pare the way for understanding the nar- 
rative of the Fall in Chapter III., sets 
forth in detail what then took place and 
the character and condition of primitive 
man. Even Dillmann is forced to con- 
cede the distinctness of this second nar- 
rative (See “Genesis”, vol. I, p 21), 
while perversely contending for two 
narrators. 

The starting point in this section is 
then in the sixth creative day before 
man’s creation, after the plants and 
higher mammals had been created, and 


while yet the dry land received its mois- 
ture from the rising mists (vv. 5, 6). 


In order that chapter III. may be un- 
derstood certain things needed to be 
made plain in chapter II. The writer ac- 
cordingly proceeds to present— 


(I.) The Character or Complex Na- A> 
ture of Man as He was Created.—II. 4-7. 

Three things here need to be studied: 

(1) God made, i. e., formed, man of 
the dust of the earth. 

(2) God breathed 
breath of life (rather, 
animal, intellectual, etc.). 

(3) Man became a living soul. 

Without this information the reader 
could never comprehend the immense 
gulf between man and the brute; nor 
the potential immortality set within his 
reach; nor the actual sentence that 
comes to all, “dust to dust.” 

There is no hint here of any evolu- 
tion involving bestial antecedents; or of 
any progenitor of man except man, save 
as man is a child of God. Luke (III. 38) 
says of Seth: “Which was the son of 
Adam, which was the son of God.” 


(II.) The Condition and Circum- 
stances of Man in the Garden of Eden— 
or the Environment in which he is to. 
reach his best development.—II. 8-25. 


into man the 
lives, physical, 
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As Dillmann says: “God does not leave 
man to himself, but sets him in the Gar- 
den of God in Eden, and assigns to him 
employment and duty.” He puts him in 
a place prepared especially for him, and 
gives him surroundings most suitable 
and conducive to his proper and com- 
plete development. 

(1) Man’s environment which Jeho- 
vah God prepared for the best physical 
and spiritual development (vv. 8-14). 
The essential features in the preparation 

f this are: 

(1) The planting of the garden “east- 
ward” (from the point where Moses 
wrote) in Eden, in which Jehovah God 
put the man He had formed (v. 8). 

(2) The trees made to grow there, es- 
pecially the tree of life and the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil (v. 9). 

These trees were placed in the garden 
and named from the uses to which God 
applied them—“appointing the one to be 
the means of preserving man’s life, the 
other to be the test of his intelligent 
obedience.” 

This it not represented as a new crea- 
tion of the trees, but “only as a plant- 
ing of a garden in Eden and making its 
trees grow from the ground” (vv. 8, 9). 
“The writer reminds his readers, in pre- 
cise conformity with Chap. I., that when 
heaven and earth were first made the 
latter contained nothing for the sub- 
sistence of man.” 

(3) The watering of the garden by the 
river that went out of it, originally one 
great stream, but afterwards (the He- 
brew word translated “from thence” will 
bear this meaning) divided perhaps by 
some natural upheaval, into the four 
great Assyrian rivers, here called 
“heads” (vv. 10-14). 

While, owing probably to great physi- 
cal changes, it is not possible to locate 
precisely the garden, the names of the 
well known rivers indicate clearly the 
historical character of the narrative. 

2. Man’s environment for the best 
moral development (vv. 15-17). 

(1) Employment in intelligent labor 


= 


in keeping and dressing the garden (v. 
15). 

Work is the law of man’s life. Idle- 
ness in Eden—as always and everywhere 
on earth—is an unmitigated curse to 
man, as failure to keep (perhaps with a 
hint of guarding against the intrusion 
of evil) and cultivate it results in de- 
generacy, not only to himself, but also 
to plants and fruits. 

(2) Generous supply for his needs of 
all the good things of the garden, re- 
moving the burden of care, and induc- 
ing trust in the Lord God (v. 16). 

(3) Provision for training to obedi- 
ence to God’s law and will by the pro- 
hibition of the fruit of the one tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil (v. 17). 

This development in obedience to law 
and God was the one essential to man’s 
life, and the presence of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil kept this 
always before Adam. Hence the pen- 
alty of death, “by dying thou shalt die,” 
attached to disobedience. 

3. Man’s environment for the best 
social development completed by a help- 
meet (vv. 18-25). 

As Dillman has well said: 

“With his introduction into the gar- 
den, all the conditions of a right devel- 
opment of man are not yet fulfilled. 
The possibility of intercourse and inter- 
change of thought with other beings like 
himself, and of mutual rendering of as- 
sistance, must still be added.” 

Man is essentially a social being (v. 
18), and can not reach his best alone. It 
is not “good” for him to be alone. He 
can not attain the end for which he was 
made in that way. God said, “I will 
make a help for his like, i. e., a helping 
being, in which, as soon as he sees it, 
he may recognize himself” (Delitzsch). 


(1) The Lord God awakened this so- 
cial need in Adam by making the ani- 
mals just created to pass before him 
(vv. 18-20). 

The animals of paradise were brought 
to Adam, that he might recognize their 
unfitness to meet his needs. They have 
all been formed “out of the ground”, and 
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are therefore of the earth, while-his is 
the dignity of a child of God. 

Adam discerned the nature of these 
. animals and named them accordingly 
(v. 19). This was immediately after his 
creation on the sixth day. Therefore 
he did not start on his career as a brute, 
or an infant, or a savage, but with full- 
grown and superb intellectual powers 
and adequately equipped with the gift 
of language. 

As a brute he would have been with- 
out any such intellectual equipment; and 
besides there is not one particle of evi- 
dence in the universe that man was ever 
anything else than man. As an infant 
he must have perished immediately, for 
the human infant is the most helpless of 
all young. As a savage he would have 
remained a savage, for history presents 
no example of the savage man’s eleva- 
tion except through intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual agencies working from 
without. 

(2) The Lord God supplied the awak- 
ened need by “building” a woman out 
of the man, and instituting the family 
(vv. 21-25). 


CL’ 

“The woman was created, not of the 
dust of the earth, but from a rib of 
Adam, because she was formed for an 
inseparable unity and fellowship of life 
with the man; and the mode of her cre- 
ation was to lay the actual foundation 
for the moral ordinance of marriage” 
(Keil), and of “that tender love with 
which the man loves the woman as him- 
self (Eph. vi. 32).” 

This indicates the deepest corporeal 
and spiritual unity. 

This passage (vv. 23, 24), as quoted 
by our Lord (Matt. xix. 4-6), “forbids 
both divorce and polygamy; for He uses 
the word ‘twain’ (or two), which, 
though not found in the present Hebrew, 
remains in the Samaritan copy, and in all 
the ancient versions.” 

The condition of the man and the 
woman is represented as one of perfect 
innocence and perfect purity (v. 25), and 
the environment for their development 
would seem to have been the best that 
the Lord God could devise. 


And yet to man in this condition and 
with this environment came the Tempta- 
tion that led to the choice of evil, and 
to the Fall and its consequences. 


III. The Choice of Evil, or Man’s Sin and Fall, with its far-reaching Consequences. 
—Ch. ITI. 1-24. 


Chapter III. depicts that great crisis 
in human history, in which man’s fall- 
ing away from God by the choice of 
evil made necessary the Religion of Re- 
demption. Here, embedded in the story 
of the ruin wrought by sin, is the first 


note concerning the Redeemer—who 
should repair the ruin wrought by 
Adam’s  disobedience—found in the 


 Protevangellium, or First Gospel, prom- 
ising the bruising of Satan, that old 
serpent, by the “Seed” of the woman. 


In the simple and natural record of this 
event—the greatest in history except the 
incarnation, death, and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ the Redeemer—the sacred 
writer furnishes the key—and the only 
key—to the history of man’s redemption, 
and indeed to all subsequent human his- 
tory. He sets forth the essential stages 


in the progress of what may be consid- 
ered a Drama in Five Acts. . 

(I.) The Choice of Evil by Man un- 
der Temptation by Satan.—III. 1-8. 


Trial, or testing, or probation was es- 
sential to man’s spiritual development 
and establishment in positive righteous- 
ness. It did not necessarily involve the 
choice of evil, or sin, although it did 
imply the possibility of it. 

Says Dillman on this passage: “How 
long man was in the condition of inno- 
cence is not told.....But an advance is 
now to be made: from a condition of 
mere innocence, which knows nothing 
else, man is to develop to one in which 
he himself freely decides for obedience 
to God and for that which is good. And, 
in so doing, he is to pass, not, indeed, 
through the antithesis of the good, i. ¢., 


oe 


ie 
Ar The Tempter, 
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guilt, but yet eet a es of 
that antithesis.” 

Keil, in commenting upon this Scrip- 
ture, guards carefully against the so 
common, but superficial, notion that 
man can_ not know ‘good except by 
practical experience of its anthithesis, 
evil. That is Satan’s lie inwrought into 
his argument with Eve 

For victory in this test Adam and 
Eve were most favorably situated. To 
make the confirmation of man in right- 
eousness the easiest possible matter— 

(1) There was but one requirement, 
and that a prohibition of what man did 
not need; 

(2) The tempter approached him, not 
“disguised as an angel of light,’ but 
in the loathsome form of a serpent, out 
of the midst of that lower animal world 
over which man had been exalted by 
virtue of his bearing the image of God. 


The Tempter’s Seduction (vv. I-5). 
in the guise of a ser- 
pent, first sought to persuade the 
woman to eat the forbidden fruit. 

The most crafty of creatures ap- 
proaches, not man but weaker woman; 
insinuates doubt by the “fallacy of in- 
terrogation,” “Hath God indeed said?” 
calls God Elohim, thereby putting Him 
out of close personal and covenant re- 
lations; makes large promises that ap- 
peal to “the lust of the flesh, the lust 
of the eye, and the pride of life.” 

From injected doubt—in which was 
the beginning of the fall, since “doubt 
is the father of sin and skepsis the 
mother of all transgression” (Zeigler)— 
the Tempter proceeds, by direct denial 
of the danger, and by covert insinuation 
that God is churlish and envious in the 
prohibition and desirous of keeping man 
back from the highest good (vv. 4, 5), 
to the consummation of his purpose of 
evil. 

The woman is made ready to disobey 
God. 

That the serpent in the temptation of 
man was merely “the tool of that evil 
spirit who is met with in the further 
course of the world’s history under the 


name of Satan (the opponent), or the 
Devil (the slanderer or accuser), is 
clear from the subsequent records of re- 
demption. 

But the reality of the presence and 
agency of Satan in the matter is clearly 
attested by Christ and His apostles 
Glohnevitige aeuCor ex, 3.147) Rom. oxvE. 
20; Rev. xii. 9; xx. 2). It is especially 
confirmed by the Temptation of Christ 
Himself, which is the counterpart of that 
of Adam. In the temptation of the first 
Adam, Satan was the victor. In order to 
wrest from the Tempter the dominion 
over the race secured by his victory, it 
was necessary that the second Adam 
should be tempted in the same way in 
man’s stead, and overcome for man’s re- 
demption “the lust of the flesh, the lust 
of the eyes, and the pride of life.” 

2. The Tempter’s Victory (vv. 6, 7), 

The woman yielded, blinded by Satan, 
Adam joined in the deed, and the victory 
was completed (v. 6). 

The first temptation loosened the 
bonds of childlike trust, since it sug- 
gested that God was an austere and un- 
reasonable master. In yielding to it Eve 
believed the doubts, inuendoes and de- 
nials of Satan, rather than the warning 
and prohibition of God. 

The second temptation invited to re- 
bellion by suggesting that God was en- 
vious of his creatures. Satan misstates 
the prohibition and then vents his indig- 
nation at his own exaggeration. Turn- 
ing from God the woman and the man 
look at the forbidden fruit, and the 
longer they look at it the more they 
desire it. 

The third temptation aroused ambi- 
tion to be as God by eating the forbid- 
den fruit. They thought that they could 
gain equality with God by robbery. They 
had so much authority and liberty, they 
wanted it all. Free will that was their 
glory became their shame. 

Eve thought Satan quite rational. She 
admired his explanation of the divine 
prohibition. She believed his promise of 
godlike wisdom and power. In_ her 
estimation God was diminished, self was 
magnified and the world became su- 
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preme. Selfishness was the soul of her 
sin, and sensuousness was the body of it. 

The record shows that sin is not in- 
dispensable to the idea of a human being, 
nor was it present in Eve as God made 
her. She possessed no sinful instinct or 
impulse, but she could be deceived by 
false promises. The same was true of 
Adam. Sin was not inevitable, for the 
tree could be avoided. Sin was not nec- 
essary, for it was a free act. Sin was 
not unintentional, for the act had been 
clearly forbidden. Sin was free, but it was 
not spontaneous, since it was suggested 
from without. Sin was not a limitation 
or defect of nature, for it was a bold 
self-assertion. Sin was not a develop- 
ment of the mind, since it was an irra- 
tional act. Sin was not a development of 
liberty, for it led to slavery. Sin was 
not a development of happiness, for it 
led to misery. Sin is not chargeable to 
the body, for the body was good until sin 
had corrupted it. 

The fact that Eve corrected the temp- 
ter proves that she had a clear under- 
standing of the precise limit of the pro- 
hibition and was satisfied with it. 

Eve and Adam did not disobey until 
their minds and hearts had been turned 
against God. Sin took possession of 
their eyes as they looked at the fruit, 


(II.) The Conviction of Adam and 
Eve on their own Confession.—III. 8-13. 

In the second act in the drama of the 
Temptation and Fall, Jehovah Elohim 
calls the culprits to account, and con- 
victs them out of their own mouths. 

Adam and Eve, conscious of guilt, 
hide when they hear the voice of God 
(v. 8). 

The question to Adam, “Where art 
thou?” (v. 9), was designed, not to gain 
information regarding man’s wherea- 
bouts, but to bring him to a confession 
of sin. 

His response showed that he was more 
sensible of his shame and nakedness 
than of his sin (v. 10). 

By two searching questions: “Who 
told thee that thou wast naked?” and 
“Hast thou eaten of the tree?” the Lord 
God brings home to him the sinfulness 
of his transgression (v. II). 

Already fallen human nature shows its 
presence (vv. 12, 13). Adam cast the 
blame directly upon the woman and in- 
directly upon God Himself, who had 
given her to him. The woman, when 
called to account, cast the blame upon 
the craft of the serpent. 

Full confession of the deed is thus 
called out from the guilty parties, and 


: : j they are ready for sentence. 
of their appetite as they tasted it, aay, z 


of their imagination as they dreamed of % 


their coming exaltation. 

Character was to be the result of the 
test to which man was put, but he did 
not stand that test so as to estab- 
lish himself in righteousness. The pro- 
hibition, slight as it was, was resented, 
for the reason that it established the fact 
that man holds not the first place in the 
universe, but the second. The first man 
disobeyed not only in thought but also 
in act. In order to know the tree of 
good and evil, he surrendered the tree 
of life. He valued knowledge above life. 

Overcome by a sense of guilt, the sure 
consequent of sin, Adam and Eve, now 
conscious of evil, sought to cover their 
nakedness and to hide from the Lord 
God (v. 7). 


(III.) The Threefold Condemna. 
tion and Curse with the implied Conflict 
and the promised Cure.—III. 14-19. 

This is the third act in the drama. 
There are combined with condemnation 
and curse, the conflict, and the Divine 
cure by redemption through the “seed” 
of the woman. 

1. The threefold ‘Condemnation and 
Curse (vv. 14, 15). 

The Lord God pronounced the sen- 
tence of condemnation upon the guilty 
parties in reverse order, beginning with 
the Tempter. . 

(1) The curse upon the Tempter (vy. 
14, 15). The curse fell literally upon- 
the serpent, because he had been “made 
subject to man, not to injure his body > 
or his life, or to be the instrument of 
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his sin, but to subserve the great pur. 
pose of his life.” The principle is illus- 
trated in the law, in Gen. ix. 5; Ex. 
SeRbeeoe20 weleeVE xe lS ae rO- lis per— 
petual physical degradation is fit pun- 
ishment for exalting himself above man. 

Symbolically the curse fell upon the 
Tempter, who has always since been 
associated and loathed along with the 
serpent; and the words in the sentence, 
“all the days of thy life,” “prefigure 
the fate of the real Tempter, for whom 
there is no deliverance” (Hengsten- 
berg). 

The doom of the Tempter and his 
seed is also to eternal enmity with the 
woman and her seed. 

(2) The curse upon the Woman (vy. 
16). 

The woman, who had broken God’s 
command for the sake of earthly enjoy- 
ment, was sentenced to pain and anguish 
in the childbearing from which must 
come the promised seed. As she had 
“broken through her divinely appointed 
subordination to the man, she was pun- 
ished with a desire bordering upon dis- 
ease [see the original], and with sub- 
jection to man”: “And he shall rule 
over thee,....a rule which was first 
softened by the sin-destroying grace of 
the Gospel,” by which the rule and sub- 
ordination have their roots in mutual 
love and esteem (Keil). 

(3) The curse upon Adam (vv. 17-19). 
A twofold curse falls upon the man: 

(a) The cursing of the earth, so that 
with grievous toil he should eat of the 
“herb of the field,” rather than of the 
spontaneous fruit of the trees of para- 
dise (vv. 17, 18). 

(b) Death, which—in consequence of 
common guilt—affects both man and 
woman (v. 19). 

2. The Conflict of the Ages. 

The perpetual warfare between the 
two seeds, between good and evil, be- 
tween God and Satan, is brought to light 
in the sentence upon Satan (vv. 14, 15). 
This is the conflict in which the Church 
in all ages is engaged, and over which the 
Lord God presides in carrying forward 
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the work of Redemption till it shall cul- 
minate in the victory and crowning of 
the Redeemer in the New Jerusalem. 

The one aim of this conflict is the 
restoration of the kingdom of God or 
the reign of righteousness, by bringing 
man back to obedience to God. 


3. The Cure Promised and Provided. OE 


This also is embedded in the sentence 
upon Satan (v. 15), and is known as the 
Protevangellium, or First Gospel. To 
the woman it gave hope to sustain in the 
sorrows of childbirth, and to both the 
man and the woman it opened up the 
way of salvation through a Redeemer. 
The spiritual “seed,” beginning in Seth, 
and passing on through Noah, Abraham, 
etc., “culminated in Christ, in whom the 
Adamitic family terminated, hencefor- 
ward to be renewed by Christ as the 
second Adam, and restored by Him to 
its original exaltation and likeness to 
God.” 

Henceforward the faith that is to save 
must center in this “Seed” of the woman. 


(IV.) Adam’s Confession of Faith or 


Conversion —III. 20. 

This is the fourth act in the drama. 
God’s mercy is not to be ineffectual. 

Adam recognizes and accepts the 
promise of the “Seed,” and embodies 
forever the fact of his faith in naming 
the woman Eve, life, or life-spring, be- 
cause she was to be the mother of all 
living. “It was through the power of 
divine grace that Adam believed the 
promise with regard to the woman’s 
seed, and manifested his faith in the 
name which he gave to his wife” (Keil), 
thereby becoming the first believer. 


(V.) The Crowning Acts of the 
Lord God’s Providential Care.—III. 21- 
24. 

This is the final complex act of the 
drama, as the Lord God sends the man 
and the woman out of Eden equipped 
for their new future. 


1. The Clothing of the Pair (vy. 21). . 


The Lord God clothes Adam and Eve 
with “coats of skin.” As animals were 
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not yet used for food, were not these, 
as has been suggested, the skins of sac- 
rifices offered? 

The sacrifices offered by Cain and 
Abel (Ch iv.) show that sacrifices had 
then already been instituted, and were 
apparently a well-known thing. That 
the institution of sacrifices should not 
be recorded here is not a matter of won- 
der, as the narrative is so brief and so 
packed with fact and truth, and as there 
was no call for such a record at this 
stage in the instruction that Moses pre- 
pared for the Chosen People. 

_ 2. The Shielding of Man from eternal 
Sin and Corruption (vv. 22-24). 

The Lord God wrought a deed of su- 
preme mercy in driving fallen man forth 
from Eden. Had man eaten of the tree 
of life he would have doomed himself to 
eternal evil and independence in rebel- 
lion against God. So God sent him forth 
and shielded him supernaturally from 
such dreadful fate, until he should be 
again introduced to the Tree of Life in 
the Celestial Paradise. 

This completes the Mosaic Introduc- 
tion to the Book of Genesis. Is it too 
much to say that the natural explanation 


of these three chapters is at once so 
simple, so rational, and so sublime, that 
is should forever bar out all attempt to 
substitute vain human imaginations for. 
what evidences its own historicity and 
proves its origin possible only through 
a direct revelation from God? Such at- 
tempt has always added immeasurably 
to the difficulties of the sacred nar- 
rative, instead of diminishing them. 

Three things naturally and necessarily 
make up the Introduction to the record 
of the Origin of the Divine Religion of 
Redemption: 

(1) Creation by Elohim, culminating 
in the highest Creature, man, who is to 
be the subject of Redemption; 


(2) The character'and condition of 
Primitive Man, and his connection with 
the Lord God (Jehovah Elohim), as pre- 
paring for an understanding of the Fall 
and the future; 


(3) Man’s Choice of Evil and his 
Fall, bringing in the necessity for Re- 
demption and the First Gospel— 
all starting from, and moving forward 
under the guidance of, the Lord God. 
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It was the purpose to print in this is- 
sue some representative statements 
showing the reception accorded The 
League at its recent Convention in Bos 
ton, and indicating some of the results 
of that Convention in their bearings on 
the progress of the Kingdom of God. 
Hinderances incident to a change in the 
place of printing and publishing the 
magazine have, however, rendered this 
impossible. They are therefore reserved 
for the February issue. 


Some of the special and popular fea 
tures, promised in the Prospectus for 
1905, have also been laid over for the 
same reason. They are in hand and 
ready for use. 

With our present arrangements the 
printers expect to be able to mail the 
February number some time before the 


close of January, so that it will reach 


those interested in Sunday School work — 
in ample time for the use of the notes 
on the opening Lesson of that month. 
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The Convention in Boston==continued 


The January number of “The Bible Student and Teacher” contained 
the addresses of the Opening Session of the Convention of The American 
Bible League, held in Boston, December 6, 7 and 8, 1904,—the Session of 
Tuesday Evening, December 6. After the opening address, by Mr. Wil- 
liam Phillips Hall, President of the League, on the “Issues at Stake”, and 
the “Address of Welcome from the Boston Branch’, by Rev. Dr. Arthur 
Little, the remainder of the evening was devoted to the discussion of Topic 
First of the Program, “The Principles of Scientific Method,” in which dis- 
cussion Professors Luther T. Townsend and G. Frederick Wright and Rev. 
Dr. B. D. Hahn led. They presented the applications of these principles 
to Biblical History, to the Science in the Bible, and to the Criticism of the 
Bible. These addresses were printed in the January issue. 

The second Topic, “The Foundations of Knowledge,” was taken up 
on Wednesday morning, President William Phillips Hall being in the 
Chair. Addresses were delivered by Rev. Drs. Daniel S. Gregory, G. Fred- 
erick Wright and L. D. Watson. The Boston journals expressed their 
surprise that the Wednesday morning audience in the great Park Street 
Congregational Church was even larger than that of the previous evening. 

On Wednesday afternoon the Third Topic, “Sanity in Historical and 
Archaeological Investigation,” came under discussion. As Rev. Dr. Kyle’s 
address was necessarily postponed because his coming had been delayed 
by imperative duties elsewhere, and as Professor Sayce had been by serious 
illness prevented from preparing his promised paper on “Monument Facts 
and Higher Critical Fancies”, Rev. Dr. David James Burrell, was called 
upon, as a representative of the League, to open the Session by an address, 
the purpose of which was to remove some misapprehensions regarding the 
objects contemplated by the League. He was followed by Professor Jesse 
B. Thomas and Dr. A. C. Dixon. As Dr. Kyle’s address properly comes 
under this Topic, it will be printed in this connection, although delivered 
at a later Session of the Convention. 

These Addresses of the Second and Third Sessions are to follow in the 


report of the Convention. 


world of nature—runs this new view—there is such a thing as judgm 
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Topic W1.—*‘The Foundations of Rnowledge” 
Wednesday Morning Program 


THE TRUE KNOWLEDGE OF THE BIBLE, AND THE LEAGUE’S 
METHOD FOR PROMOTING IT 


Rev. Daniel S. Gregory, General Secretary 


There seems to be call for some words looking apparently in a twofold 
direction, in Dponing the discussion this morning. One is suggested by 
the General Topic, “The Foundations of Knowledge”, which requires at 
least some explanatory statements. We are concerned with the question, 
whether any true and certain knowledge is possible in the sphere of religion, 
and especially of our Biblical Christianity. The other is suggested by the 
Special Topic assigned for this address, and concerns the League’s_ method 
for promoting true Biblical knowledge, provided any such knowledge is 
attainable. 


I. Does the Bible furnish any True and Certain Knowledge? 


In these days we meet, on the very threshold of inquiry, the denial that 
any true knowledge, especially in the religious sphere, is possible. Once 


» men thought that there was such a thing, so fixedly established and so 


firmly grasped that one could afford to risk his soul’s destiny upon it. 
But the skepticism of the day will have none of this. The old foundations 
of certainty, they tell us, have been removed, especially in in_matters of re- 
ligion and revelation. And so it has become, in some quarters, a mooted 
problem whether Pilate’s question, “What is Truth?” voices the scorn or 
the despair of the sages and the ages. The modern Babel, with its confu- 
sion of philosophical and theological tongues, could scarcely fail to land 
one, having no Christian experience, in doubt; so that if he be flippant 
enough he will give this crucial question the go by with the rising 
accent of contempt, or if he be earnest enough, with the falling accent of 
despair. 

The new philosophers would seem to have gone back to Horn one 
supposedly etymological definition: “Truth is what one troweth” or 
thinketh; thereby making it a mere matter of individual opinion. The 


a individual mind is autonomous, i. €., alaw to ‘itself. As a man thinks any- 


all men and all times. 

For the reenforcement of these _new views, Ritschlianism has come, 
in these’ later “days, to formulate a philosophy of indefiniteness to meet. 
the needs of these indefinite thinkers, especially in the sphere of religion, y 
and covering of course our Christianity. In Science, pertaining ™ 


of fact, i. e., judgments based on facts or realities, and therefore constitut 
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ing exact knowledge and assured truth. Not so, however, in the religious 
sphere. There man is shut up to judgments of value, i. e., judgments not 
based upon facts or realities, and therefore not amenable to logic or science 
or philosophy. 

Now this would seem to be a very subtile process of making one cer- 
tain that he is uncertain; and so far-reaching is it in its sweep that it 
deserves to be inquired into a little carefully before it is accepted. 

We appeal to its advocates directly: ‘Please tell us, sirs, just what are 
these judgments of value that have no settled value.” Well, in Ritschlian 
pliraseology, we get the answer: “They are judgments selected or accepted 
on the basis of our volitional and affective dispositions.” Now that, stripped 
of the verbiage that befogs the man that utters it and the man that hears 
it, means simply that a man’s theological knowledge is to be the result of 
his own choices (“volitional dispositions”) and the outcome of his own 
wishes (“affective dispositions’). His theology is what he wants ,to be- 
lieve. Conscience has long been definable by way of satire, as the inward 
monitor that tells one what he wants to do; and now faith becomes the 
inward monitor that tells him what he wants to believe. 

And so, fact and reality having been swept aside, the whole region of 
religion becomes a religion of mere individual opinion, in which it is liter- 
ally true that one man’s opinion is just as good as another’s, for the simple 
and sufficient reason that they are all alike worthless; and in which any 
man’s opinion is liable to change at any moment with the shifty winds of 
inclination. 

We may have to act upon such value judgments in religion, they say, 
as if they were true; but they are never true, for the reason that there is 
no reality discoverable on which to base them. They have merely the value 
of counterfeit coin, which is never worth anything, and will never pass for 
anything when once it is found out. 

The New Theory Challenged.—We are ready to challenge every as- 
sumption of this false theory, and to affirm over against each its contra- 
dictory. 


There is a solid basis of fact, of assured and inexpugnable reality, in 
both the scientific world and the religious. This is the basal principle in 


any common sense theory of knowledge. Truth is the matching of per- 
cept, concept, judgment, conclusion or system—whether in thought or 
statement—with the reality it purports to represent. Knowledge, in the 
strict sense, is the mental certainty, based on adequate evidence, that one’s 
thought or statement, in any given case, does match the reality. 


me, The indispensable, never to be escaped conditions of arriving at knowl-” 


edge, in any and every region, are— 

(1) That there be some reality to be known. 

(2) That one use his processes and powers of knowing normally— 
i. e., in accordance with a sound and natural psychology, logic, science and 
philosophy—and then trust the powers. 


destiny and—without God’s rescue work—of hastening immortal 
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(3) That he lay a solid foundation for his certainty in verified intui- 
tion, immediate cognition, well-ordered memory, comparative thought pro- 
cesses, scientific interpretation or construction of rational system, or tes-_ 
timony, or authority. 

The certainty of reality; no knowledge without reality as the basis; 
no true knowledge without the knowing faculty acting normally, or upon 
correct and natural presumptions, and trusted in its proper sphere; no 
assured knowledge without the evidence that makes certain,—these are 
axiomatic statements that are applicable to all knowledge, whether scien- 
tific or religious. 

We are not to contend, as against the advanced idealist or the Christian 
Scientist, that there is an outward world of realities; that is taken for 
granted. True scientific knowledge, or true and exact science in system, 
is reached when our thought matches God’s thought as revealed in the 
great realities of that world. 

Basis of Religion immutable as that of Science—We are here to affirm 
and maintain that our Divine Religion as Christianity rests upon just as 
immutable a basis of realities as does Science. It can be maintained 
against all comers that there are such basal religious realities made mani- 
fest in God’s World. God is assuredly there in the world, back of all. There 
is no escaping Him. “If I take the wings of the morning”’—! “If I make 
my bed in hell”—! The death-gurgle that Shakespeare put into the throat 
of the dying Falstaff—“God! God! God !”—what is it but the testimony of 
that magician, that God is the deepest and most immutable fact in the soul 
and the universe? The Moral Law—the rock-bed principle at the bottom 
of the world, manifesting the unchanging righteous energy of the Lawgiver 
—is there too. The awful fact of sin is there too—sin against that God— 
sin wrecking everything that is fairest in the universe of God, and consum- 
ing the soul with remorse. The Fall of man—which as Science shows has 
assuredly come somehow—is anything but a “fall upward”, as Theodore 
Parker used to teach in your City, and as others in our Protestant pulpits 
are now teaching here and elsewhere. No Universalism in the make of 
the world! Whoever—or whatever, if you please—controls it is the enemy 
of all law-breaking, and especially of sin, the breach of moral or divine law. 
Outside the Gospel provision for redemption, there is not’in all God’s uni- 
verse one whisper of any exception to the Bible statement of the law, “the 
wages of sin is death.” That reality is surely there, and not to be escaped. 
To ignore it is simply to play the part of the silly ostrich that seeks to 
escape its pursuer by plunging its head into the desert sands. Whoever ~ 
you are in God’s universe, you may be always and immutably “sure that 
your sin will find you out.” And there is the immutable fact of imm immortal 


resulting from fixedness in sinning. ‘ 
The world raises these problems, and, if the world be all, theyaares 
soluble. 
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But there are other realities—complementary and supplementary to Lf? 
these—revealed in God’s Word. They are realities the world and reason 
could not make known, but which when once made known so match those 
other realities and so meet man’s needs, as to accredit themselves as com- 
plementary parts of one piece of Divine workmanship—God’s World and 
God’s Word being one. They are summed up in God’s grace in meeting 
the deepest need of lost man by making a way of escape from sin by re- 
demption,—embracing indeed all our Christianity: Theism with its per- 
sonal revelation of the supernatural; plus the incarnation with its God- 
Man and Atonement; plus the Holy Spirit with His regenerating and trans- 
forming power restoring the Kingdom of God—the reign of God—in man; 
plus the restored and glorified immortality in the eternal life with God. 
The Bible thus comes, in its revelation of the higher realities, to solve the 
problems raised by the world and reason. 

We affirm of these realities—what will be shown in many of the ad- 
dresses of this Convention—that they are established by evidence of such 
quality and cogency as places them “beyond reasonable doubt,” and indeed 
makes them the most certain of all realities. 

The judgments based on them are not mere matters of opinion or spec-__, 
ulation. They are not mere judgments of value, to be puffed out of exist-. ~~ 
ence or changed at convenience by the passing choices or wishes of men, 
but eternally valid judgments of fact. They are assured truths the knowl- 
edge of which is a matter of life and death to man a sinner in an ethically 
ordered, God-ruled world. 

The Evidences of Christianity accredit the Bible as the Word of God 
revealing Himself to men in redemption; and, in the view of the men best 
qualified to judge, those evidences are of such quality and cogency as to 
establish the truth of that Word “beyond reasonable doubt.” 

The Word of God—not the world of God—is therefore open before us as 
the only source of the knowledge that man supremely needs—compared 
with which all merely natural science—all merely earthly knowledge— 
is worthless. The Christian system, faith and life rest upon it. The hopes 
of mankind depend upon it. All that is true and beautiful and good in the 
world has come from it. It is the only light to lighten time and eternity. 

The problem of problems then is, how to get a true knowledge of this 
Bible, and how to give this knowledge to mankind. 


II. The League’s Method for Promoting True Biblical Knowledge. 


The American Bible League proposes to promote such knowledge of 
the Bible by opening the way for men to study the Word of God just as 
they study the World of God. 
God’s World is one great complete whole—a complete system of scien- |, 
tific thought. The scientist studies it on the assumption, as Premier Bal-" ° 
i four has said, that “Every part of the universe is constructed on principles 
4 
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that will yield clear meaning to his search for unity, law and order.” So 
long as man refused to recognize and act upon this postulate, and instead 
oi seeking God’s system of realities tried to patch together his own, his: 
science failed to be true science at all. The Ptolemaic system failed to 
give a true knowledge of astronomy, just because it was man-made, artifi- 
cial, and not natural. The so-called knowledge it professed to give did 
not match the reality in God’s heavens, except in bits and patches. 


GL So God’s Word is a great and complete whole, a complete system of 
, religious and redemptive thought. The Biblical student should carry with 
him to the investigation of it the scientific assumption that, “Every part 
of this Word is constructed on principles that will yield clear meaning to 
his search for unity, law and order.” So long as men treat it as a mere 
hodge-podge—a lot of raw materials for them to exercise their ingenuity 
upon by way of artificial constructions and reconstructions—so long and 
so far will much so-called Biblical knowledge deserve to be classed with 
the Ptolemaic cycles and epicycles and the vagaries of the alchemists. 

Now we of the Bible League affirm that in this Word of God—when 
studied with the aid of the scientific postulate—there is a unity, a com- 
_é, pleteness, an order, not surpassed, if matched, in the order so far discovered 
by Science in God’s World. 

It is the main business of The American Bible League to call men back 
to the Bible itself as such a whole, and to invite them to find out what is 
in it,—assuring them that theirs will be the true knowledge when it exactly 
matches these great divine realities of revelation. 


That something needs to be done has been abundantly demonstrated of 
late. Symposium after symposium in the newspapers secular and religious, 
showing monumental ignorance of the Bible; Lessons Systems following 
upon Lesson Systems in quick succession; books without number on Bib- 
lical Pedagogy; absolute chaos of theory and method,—are sufficient proof 
that the results of the present method are not satisfactory. 

The so-called systems are man-made, artificial, and not natural. They 
are not in the Bible, but are manufactured out of pieces wrenched out of 
their places in the Bible. They never carry one back to the Bible as the 
starting point and basis, and so there is no place for the memory to go to 
find them and reconstruct them by that essential and fundamental law of 
memory that Sir William Hamilton calls the Law of Redintegration. Is 
it any wonder that there is complaint of a growing ignorance of the 

~~ Bible? It is an unchanging law of memory that, sooner or later, it drops out 
the artificial, and takes eager and permanent hold upon that only that is 
presented to it in the order of nature. The popular methods have violated 
this law in being to the last degree artificial. 

Now the League does not stand for controversy except incidentally; 
but for this better, natural and scientific Bible ae study of God’s 


Word as we study God’s World. oe 
. 
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Lines of Procedure Illustrated—I think that it should be interesting 
and profitable to devote the remainder of the time allotted to this topic to 
sketching some of the main lines of procedure required by the League’s 
proposed Method, and to illustrate them in concrete form from the Bible 
itself. 

Ist. It proposes, in the pursuance of this study, to begin with the Nat- 
ural Divisions substantially as they are found here in the English Bible. 

However it may have been brought about, the Bible, as we have it in 
our English speech, is arranged in substantially the natural order for the 
best study. This has lately been conceded in a general way by President 
G. Stanley Hall, in his introduction to Mr. Haslett’s book, “The Peda- 
gogical Study of the Bible.” The whole Bible obviously falls into Two 
Natural Parts: the Old Testament, dealing with the Law; the New Testa- 
ment dealing with the Gospel. 

But further than that there are Natural Divisions of these two Testa- 
ments, which in the two correspond in aim and form. In one you have 
the Origin of the Law, followed by the successive phases in its develop- 
ment. In the other you have the Origin of the Gospel, followed by like 
phases in its development. 

In the Old Testament the Origin of the Law is given in the Pentateuch, 
the Five Books of Moses, as the foundation. Then follow, in Three Natural~ 
Subdivisions, the development of the Law in connection with the life and 
career of Israel in the Old Dispensation. There is, first, the History, in 
three times three Historical Books, reaching from Joshua to Esther, and 
covering the Theocracy, the Theocratic Monarchy and the Foreign Rule. 
These Books are the story of the embodiment and development of the Law 
in connection with the history of the Chosen People, in their public institu- 
tions civil, social and religious, for the purpose of shaping the public and 
national life. There is, secondly, the Poetry, in six Books, embodying the 
{Law in forms to produce conviction and emotion, for the purpose of de- 
veloping and shaping the inner Religious Life. There is, thirdly, the Writ- 
ten Prophecy, in sixteen Books, with the divine application of the Law, 
through the agency of the prophets, to the experiences of the Chosen Peo- 
ple, in seeking to save them from apostasy and destruction, and rescue 
and restore a Remnant and prepare it for the coming Messiah and the 
Gospel. 

In the New Testament the Origin of the Gospel is given in the Four 
Gospels, as the foundation for all the development in the New Dispensation. 
There follow, in three Natural Divisions, the History (Acts), the Epistles 
and Revelation, the threefold embodiment and development of the Gospel 
in the life and career of the Church as the Kingdom of God. There is, first, 
the History, in the Acts of the Apostles, recording the establishment and 
development of the Gospel in the Church, in the three great racial centers, 
for Jew, Greek and Roman. There is, secondly, the unfolding of the 
principles of the Gospel in the Epistles, embracing the fundamental teach- 
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ings of Paul and the confirmatory teachings of the other Apostles in the 
Catholic Epistles, for the development and direction of the Religious Life 
of the Church. There is thirdly, the prophecy, in the Book of Revelation, 
unfolding the future triumphs of the Church, for its guidance until the 
Great Consummation. 

These are the Natural Divisions in both Testaments, requiring to be 
studied in the order given, if the best results are to be secured. 

It is a fatal mistake to ignore these Natural Divisions in one’s study of 
the Bible, or to tear in pieces and scatter their material, whether for de- 
struction or reconstruction. The Bible is seen to be one Book, a whole with 
its natural and essential parts, of which one gets in this way a bird’s-eye 
view that prepares for its more complete mastery. 


2dly. It is next proposed to study each of these Natural Divisions in a 
natural and rational way, with the purpose of getting at what is in it. 
The Pentateuch may be used to illustrate this. It is not a hodge-podge, 
but a substantial literary unit. Each of its Books is a rational literary 
construction, having theme and aim and plan. And there is a plan of the 
whole—made by the redemptive purpose running through it, in completing 
the Law in the hands of the Chosen People and preparing them for their 
subsequent work. Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy— 
each has its theme and plan; while all of them taken together make up a 
greater whole having the most perfect unity. This can barely be sug- 
gested here as a subject for study. 


3dly. It is proposed to treat each Book of the Bible in this natural and 
rational way, as a literary construction having its essential place and part 
in the whole with which it is connected, and being at the same time a part 
in a great divine plan. 

You will find every literary form, in prose and poetry, illustrated in 
these Scriptures. They differ, however, from most other writings, in that 
there is always in them a ruling thought which is supreme, and to which 
the mere form is always subordinated. Yet even in all great human pro- 
ductions there is a supreme thought, which must be grasped and mastered 
if one is to have anything more than the most superficial view of the 
author’s thought and purpose. That organic idea once thoroughly grasped 
will add new meaning to every part, and open the way to the correct un- 
derstanding of the whole. 

It was the purpose to run rapidly over several of the Books of the Bible 
to illustrate this proposed method. Perhaps, however, it will be best to 
take but one Book, and that one of the most difficult Books, to show the 
application of the method to the Scriptures. = — 

The Book of Psalms is the Book selected. What is proposed is an 
illustrative study of the Psalms, with the aid of a literary study of Ten- — 
nyson’s “In Memoriam”, the poem that most nearly approaches the Psalms 
in form. ; 
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In Tennyson’s Poem there are 131 short lyric poems, and in the Psalms 
150 short lyrics. These are ordinarily studied in both the productions, as 
sO many unconnected, independent lyrics, merely strung together by Ten- 
nyson in the one case and by some unknown collector in the other. That 
is a mechanical and unnatural method of treatment, from which no true and 
permanent knowledge can result. Each of these Books of Poems—‘“In 
Memoriam” and the Psalms—has a great theme and purpose running 
through it and giving it a grand unity. This organizing idea myst first be 
grasped and the parts studied and interpreted in the light of it, if any true 
and profound knowledge is to be arrived at. 


The Key to Tennyson’s Poem found and applied. fly 


The title to “In Memoriam” tells the outward’story: “In Memoriam 
Arthur Henry Hallam, died 1833.” <A cherished friend, the gifted son of 
the historian Hallam, is suddenly snatched away by death, and a period 
put to the friendship for this present life. The Poem is a monument erected 
to his memory, by a quarter of a century of sorrow and thought, in an age 
when doubt pressed on the poet’s soul from every quarter. Robertson of* 
Brighton, who has given a beautiful and appreciative statement of the 
theme of each of the 131 Cantos, also catches in some measure their drift, 
when he says that they “exhibit the various phases through which the 
bereaved spirit passes from the first shock of despair, dull, hopeless misery 
and rebellion, up to the dawn of hope, acquiescent trust, and even calm 
happiness again.” 

In fine, when we get at the inner meaning of “In Memoriam”, it is seen 
to be a lyrical epic, setting forth the struggle of a bereaved Christian soul 
with the problems of sorrow in an age and atmosphere of doubt, and the 
victory won through faith in the Christ. 

Back in his yet untroubled days he had held in theory— 

“That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things”. 
Later, when the sad loss had come, he sang despondently : 
“But who shall so forecast the years, * 
And find in loss a gain to match? 
Or reach a hand through time to catch 
The far-off interest of tears?” 

When the full round of experience has been run, he has learned “to catch 
the far-off interest of tears”. 

The poet groups his poems about the return of Christmas, of the anni- 
versary of the loss, of the New Year, of the Spring, etc. But as the Son 
of God is the dominant note, we find the key to the structure in the recur- 
ring Christmastides, that recall the incarnation of the Christ and the joy 
of human life in Him. 

. Making use of this clue, what seemed to be 131 disconnected poems 
ss begins to take shape in one great whole,—opening with the Prologue of 
triumph, “Strong Son of God”, affixed after the completion of the exper- 
peo 
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ience and poem; followed by an Introduction and three year-long Cycles 
in the Soul History of Sorrow; and concluding with a triumphant Epi- 
logue. 
The Introduction finds him in the Shadow of Death, overwhelmed by 
the first shock of grief—Cantos i.—xxvii. 
The First Cycle of Sorrow traces the experience from Blank Despair 
to Dawning Hope.—Cantos xxviii.—lxxvii. 
The Second Cycle of Sorrow traces the course from Dawning Hope to 
Acquiescent Trust.—Cantos Ixxviii—ciii. 
The Third Cycle of Sorrow passes on from Acquiescent Trust to Calm 
Happiness in Confirmed Faith.—Cantos civ.—cxxxi. 
Believing now in the immortal destiny of his friend, trusting in the 
love of the unseen Christ, and anticipating the 
“One far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves”, 
he sums up these thoughts of triumph in the Epilogue, with which the 
Poem closes. 
What a mighty outlook opens to the vision of the interpreter! 


Fy The Key to the Psalms found and applied. 


A Jf 
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The Psalms open the way to a similar study. 

The Six Poetical Books furnish—as may readily be shown—the basis 
for the inner religious life of God’s Chosen People. The Three Didactic 
Books—Proverbs, Job, Ecclesiastes—present the true Philosophy of the 
Religious Life, as based on rational religious conviction that in obedience 
to God is the way of life and in disobedience the way of death. The Three 
Lyrical Books—Psalms, Canticles, and Lamentations—present God as He 
reveals Himself in His Works, Law, and Providence—and especially as 
Jehovah in His covenant relation to His Chosen People in religious wor- 
ship, the family and the nation—for the purpose of rousing those Devotional 
Feelings that furnish the impulse to right, noble and efficient activity in 
the practical religious life. 


I These 150 Psalms are the Religious Songs of the Hebrew People, 
fU™ 


whose one mission in the world was to give the world the Religion of Re- 
demption as the Law; and they have embodied in them all the great Form- 
ative Ideas, Forces, and Institutions, from the age of the Pentateuch to the 
close of the Old Testament Canon. 

Andrew Bonar—who wrought out the theme of each and every Psalm 
with the same loving care that Robertson of Brighton gave to “In Memor- 
iam”—formulated the one Theme that binds the 150 lyrics together,, when 
he characterized them as—“The Righteous One’s Meditation on the Law 
of Jehovah and His Wonderful Works and Ways, and on Man in the Light 
of all these.” It would perhaps be better to characterize them as—“The 
Religious Feelings of the Righteous One—whether as Messiah or as David 
typifying Messiah—as he engages in such Meditation, in all the . - 


stances of his wonderfully varied experience.” 
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So these Psalms will be found to compass all the depths and ranges of 
human religious experience, beginning in Psalm i., with the Ideal Righteous 
Man, rooted and grounded in the Law of Jehovah, and ending with the 
universal ‘Hallelujah of Psalm cl. 


After the pattern of the Law of Moses, this Book of Psalms is divided 
into Five Books, each of which ends in a Doxology, usually in the form: 
“Blessed be Jehovah, God of Israel—from everlasting to everlasting. Amen 
and Amen”, 


Each of these Five Books voices its own peculiar experience and has 
its own key-note, as will appear from even a cursory examination. 


Book I.—Psalms i—xli—The Davidic Jehovah-Psalms. CO 


These Psalms are based upon David’s individual and personal exper- 
ience, as the Chosen and Anointed of Jehovah, walking in Covenant and 
Communion with Jehovah, though often in the midst of trials and enemies. 
The key-note of experience running through them is Happiness and Holi- 
ness in Union with Jehovah. The Jehovah idea opens the way to the study 
of the individual Psalms and their relations in the Book. The name Jeho- 
vah occurs in them 272 times; Elohim, 15 times. 

These are especially the Psalms of David, the creator, master and 
molder of Hebrew Psalmody. 


Book II.—Psalms xlii—lxxii—The Elohim-Psalms of David and his i, , 
Singers. a FIG 

They voice the cry of David and his Singers to Elohim, the Almighty 
Maker and Moral Governor, now out of the depths of adversity and now 
from the heights of prosperity. The Elohim idea opens the way to the 
study of the Psalms of this Book. It will be seen that in these Psalms 
the personal Divine name Jehovah, even where it would properly be used, 
gives place to Elohim—the former being used only 30 times, while the 
latter is used 164 times. 

This usage has been explained by the intention to counteract the tend- 
ency of Israel to think of Jehovah as the tribal or national God of Israel, 
as the heathen thought of their gods. It is perhaps better explained by 
the fact that most of these Psalms represent the Ideal Righteous One, or 
David, or the Chosen People, as passing through periods of calamity or 
judgment (see Ps. li.), or as out of the Promised Land, or as out of Cov- 
enant with Jehovah and so dealing with God as Elohim. 

The prevailing note of experience is Trial and Triumph. 


Book III.—Psalms Ixxiii.—lxxxix.—Elohim-Psalms and Jehovah-Psalms _ “Oo 
of David’s Singers. 

The first 11 of these, by the sons of Asaph, are appeals when in sore dis- 
tress to Elohim, who is yet Jehovah their Covenant God, with anticipations 
of deliverance by His mighty power; while the last 6 are appeals of the 
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Sons of Korah to Jehovah, who is also Elohim, the Almighty One,—the 

Korhite Elohistic Psalms having been placed in Book ii. In these Psalms 

the appeal of the Righteous One is to both Elohim and Jehovah as the. 
One God of Israel. The name Jehovah is used 44 times; Elohim 43 times. 

They are to be studied in the combined light of the Elohim and Jehovah 

ideas. 


The dominant note of experience is expressed by Darkness and Dawn. 


‘i. Book iv.—Psalms xc.—cvi—The Jehovah-Psalms of the Exile, be- 
“ “longing to the General Liturgy. 
Books iv. and v. contain the great Hebrew Songs of Praise. The great 
Psalm of Moses opens Book iv., as a Psalm of Solomon closes Book iii. 
The Psalms in Book iv. recognize the faithfulness and gracious deliv- 
erances of Jehovah, the Covenant God, and are to be studied in the light 
of the Jehovah idea. They contain the name Jehovah 112 times; Elohim, 
7 times. 
‘ The prevalent note of experience is Peril and Succor. 


As » Book v.—Psalms cvii—cl.—The Jehovah-Psalms of the Restoration, 
belonging to the National Liturgy. 

They voice exultant praise to Jehovah and His Word and Temple, and 
contain the great Hallelujah Songs of the Chosen People. Thirteen of 
these Psalms (cvii.—cxix.) are devoted to the Word of Jehovah; Psalm 
cxix. being made up of 22 minor Psalms, in all but two verses of which 
some expression for the Word of God is used. 

* The name Jehovah is used in this Book 227 times, and its Psalms are to 
be studied in the light of the Jehovah idea. 

The dominant note of the closing Psalms is Exultant Gratitude and 
Praise. The Covenant People by the great deliverance of Jehovah are in 
the Land of Promise again, enjoying its blessings and privileges, especially 
the teachings of the Law and the ministrations of the Holy Temple. So 
these are the unrivalled Praise Songs of the Ages to Jehovah. 


But I have already detained you too long. What has been said is I 
_trust sufficient to indicate that there is a new and wide door open, not 

only into the Psalm Country, but also into every Province of the Land 
of Promise as it lies spread out before us in the many Books of this One 
Book of Revelation. 

There is time for but the briefest word in conclusion. Let me repeat 
that the League, in its Method of Bible Study, stands specifically for two — 
things: 

(1) For the recognition of the Bible as the Word of God, a great — 
whole embodying God’s complete and authoritative Revelation of Redemp- 
tion to Man. 


(2) For the study of the Word of God as scientists study the World| ; 
of God. } 
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In the pursuance of this Method we would suggest one or two points -» 


for your consideration and cooperation: 

Ist. The organization of Bible Study by this Method in the Churches. 

This need not in any way interfere with the ordinary Sunday School 
work; it will rather add greatly to its efficiency. There is, as every one 
knows, a great number of people in the congregations—often embracing 
many of the maturest and most intelligent—who are not interested in 
Bible Study by methods suited to immature minds, and who never can 
be interested in such study. In order to reach these let an Adult Depart- 
ment be-organized and carried on. 

For aiding in such an enterprise, “Bible Primer No. I.”, containing 
an Outline of the Bible as God’s Revelation of Redemption, has been pre- 
pared; and other brief Hand-Books are in course of preparation. They 
will all keep the one thing in view. Testimonies to their effectiveness in 
interesting the class of minds for which they were prepared are constantly 
coming in. We invite you to consider the proposed plan, and if it com- 
mends itself to your best judgment to give us your cordial cooperation in 
carrying it out. 

2dly. Interesting Preachers and Teachers in studying the Bible in this 
way for the purpose of mastering for themselves what is in it. - 

I hesitate in this presence to rehearse the facts I have in mind that go 
to show the urgent necessity for such study as that for which we are plead- 
ing. Attend a few examinations for licensure of candidates for the minis- 
try, if you want to know with how slender a furnishing of Biblical knowl- 
edge the average young preacher enters upon his life-work. Ask your- 
self the question, How many preachers and teachers among my circle of 
acquaintances have any comprehensive and exact view of the Bible as a 
whole? Is it any wonder that from intelligent Christians there comes so 
often the complaint, that we have so little of the Bible to preach and to 
teach? Help us to remedy this state of things, and we will assure you of 
a better hearing from intelligent men, and insure you against empty class- 
rooms and churches. 

However our speeches or our enthusiasm in this Convention may be 
discounted by God or man, it is certain as the divine decree that the results 
will not be discounted in any quarter, if the attendants upon these sessions 
shall be induced to cooperate heartily in the two fold enterprise in which 
they have been invited to take part. Let “Back to the Bible” be our watch- 
word and the proposed method our guide, and then the sure promise of 
Jehovah, the Covenant God, is ours, when by Isaiah the prophet He says 
of His word that goeth forth out of His mouth: “It shall not return unto 
me void, but it shall accomplish that which I please, and it shall prosper 
in the thing whereto I sent it”. 
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THE INDUCTIVE PRINCIPLES IN BIBLICAL KNOWLEDGE 


Prof. G. Biers Wright, DD., LL.D., Oberlin, O. 


Ct- Biblical interpretation is as truly an inductive science as are any of the 
sciences on which the Twentieth Century prides itself. It is a science 
based upon facts and their proper interpretation. It differs from other 
inductive sciences merely in the facts which are to be apprehended and 
“interpreted. These are the facts of the spiritual world and of a historical 
revelation concerning that world. 

Outside of mathematics the inductive sciences all consist of imperfect 
and, to some degree, uncertain observations, and a system constructed 
by the scientific imagination. Astronomy is infinitely more than a bare 

_ record of observed facts, and so is geology. I was once told that it was 
easier to read the scratches on the rocks than it was to read my scratches 
on paper but I never believed it. With my thirty years’ experience in 
studying glacial phenomena the world over, I could give an uninstructed 
person more correct information in an hour than he could obtain in many 
years of independent investigation; while with a little patience my writ- 
ing could be made out and he could have the advantage of all my experi- 
ence with which to begin his own observations. 

t- It is a good rule in inductive investigations to begin by ascertaining | 

“ “ what other people know and.hayve written upon the subject. This is no 

less true in obtaining religious knowledge than in obtaining other knowl- 
edge. It is far easier to learn about God through a written revelation 


than it is to attempt to find out all about Him through personal experience. 
~’Speaking more specifically concerning the individual sciences, it is 
important to note that Geology for example, is an imaginative re-con- 
struction of the past through our combination and interpretatio eat 
mass of facts of obseryation, Starting with a few first principles, the 
devotees of physical science are bound to proceed to build up their theo- 
ries cautiously, keeping in view the facts, and never getting far from land. 
True inductive science never carries on anything but a coastwise trade; 
and this anyone will find out, if he ever attempts to read a paper before 
a scientific society. If he has nothing but a priori, theoretical speculations 
to present, he will be “turned down” in short order. 

The same thing holds of the system of religious truth. The truth. 
which has been the main burden of preaching, for the last nineteen hundred 
years, is arrived at by as strictly an inductive process as is used in any of 
the physical sciences. : 

The _first_truth in this system is the existence of a God who can be 

i es We are no more in doubt of God’s existence than we are of our 
own. As we know that every house has a builder, so we know that the é 


builder and maker of all things was God. Nor can all the subtleties wn " 
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metaphysics dispossess us of the belief that God is a person like ourselves. 
From the heights of our own personality we gaze directly into the face of 
Him who made us in His own image. 

Secondly, we know that there is a moral law to which all men are 
subject. We are bound to do good to our fellow creatures and not evil. 
We are bound to, love God with all our heart, and our neighbor as ourself. 

Thirdly, we Know as well as we know anything, that we ourselves and 
all men have broken this law, and are far from living up to its require- 
ments. Our jails and states prisons prove it. The universal distrust pre- 
valent among men proves it. The vast armaments of all nations with 
the wars and rumors of wars illustrate it. The whole world lieth in wick- 
edness and is burdened with unutterable guilt and sorrow. 

Fourthly, we know as well as we know any historical fact that the high- 
est, greatest and most hopeful remedial agency in the world is the Gospei 
of Christ. Heathen nations have no hope within themselves. Christiam 
nations have. The difference between China and Russia even, is the 
difference between darkness and light. If a person wishes to do good in 
the world to his utmost ability he must ally himself with the Christian 
forces that have long been operative in the world. 

Fifthly, furthermore we know as well as any historical fact can be 


‘known that the moving truths of Christianity areall incorporated in the 


“Came not to condemn the world, but that the world through Him might 


have life. The glad tidings of the Gospel which we preach, and which 
are the only tidings which can arouse hope in the world, are all found 
in the Bible, in a form that the common people can understand and rejoice 
in. Nine-tenths of the truth of the Bible is on the face of it. 

The Bible is more than the sum of the separate parts into which it can 
be analyzed. To form the literature of the Bible, the parts have been 
put together to constitute a structure which is to be considered as a whole. 
As a bridge is more than the iron in it, so the Bible is more than the sum 
of the mere literary items contained in it. The Bible as a whole is perme- 
ated with a lofty and far-reaching design which mere critical analysis 
fails to reveal. 


de 
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It is a first_principle of inductive science that the object under observa-y-y 


tion should be reported in its totality. If it is a living seed it should pass 
current for more than the mere chemical elements of which it is composed. 
If it is a grindstone its grinding surface should not be marred but left 
intact to accomplish the purpose for which it has been shaped. Agnostic 
and hypercritical expositors should not be allowed to rob the people. of 
their heritage in the living oracles of the Divine Word. 

The picture of Jesus Christ which still rivets the gaze of suffering 
humanity was painted by fishermen of Gallilee upon the canvas of the 
universe nineteen hundred years ago. No man of later time has touched 
that picture but to mar it. It is its own best evidence. There is nothing 
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in the picture that may not be true. There is everything in it to prove 
it true. It is too beautiful not to be true. it is far more credible that such 
a life as that of Jesus was actually lived ‘on n earth than that s such a story 
was produced. by the combined imagination, of.a dozen men. The produc- 
‘tion of such an impression as has been made upon the world by the liter- 
ature of the New Testament is the greatest miracle of history. The Bible 
as a book is in a class by itself. It can not be treated as other books are. 
It is the Word of God and speaks with an authority that must not be lightly 
questioned. 


RELATION OF FAITH TO KNOWLEDGE 


Rev. L. D. Watson, D.D., LL.D., Editor of “The Buffalo Christian 
Advocate”, Buffalo, N. Y. 


If history is to repeat itseli—and it has that appearance now—we have 
commenced the literary and theological war of the twentieth century. I 
have no doubt as to the final issue, but how many souls will be ruined in 
the conflict! In my judgment the hope of Evangelical Christianity in 
this conflict is largely bound up in The American Bible League. 

According to the Program, I am to say something upon the Relation 
of Faith to Knowledge. During these last thirty-five years as Professor 
of languages, pastor, presiding elder and editor, I have diligently pursued 
the quest for knowledge and its foundations. 

,» The Bible and Paul Authorities——After a careful study of the Bible 
ror more than fifty years, I] have reached at least a few definite con- 
clusions. Having read the Bible in various oriental, classical and mod- 
ern languages, and having critically examined it from every view point, 
I have arrived at the conclusion that this whole Book is thoroughly 
scientific,—as much so in its sphere as Euclid’s Elements or Aristotle’s 
Organon, and more so than Bacon’s Novum Organum. The Bible is the 
Faith Book. There is no other. No one can read the Hebrew Bible and 
the Greek Testament without observing that Faith is the psychological 
core of the whole volume. In discussing the Relation of Faith to Knowl- 
edge, we must not overlook this principal source of information. All 
iy things considered, I regard Saul of Tarsus as the greatest man that 
“So God has ever made; under the circumstances, I consider St. Paul the great- 
est Christian Christ ever made; and, in view of the conditions, I look upon 
the Apostle to the Gentiles as the greatest missionary the Christian Church _ 
has ever commissioned. Aside from any special inspiration, on the sub- 
ject under consideration, Paul never had a superior, and with inspiration, ~—— 
he never had an equal. And notwithstanding all that has been written on | 
the authorship of Hebrews—to which epistle I am specially to refer—w 7 
T take a text from this letter, I still say: “Paul’s Epistle to the Hebre Fa 
Instinctively. our subject will soon lead us to his Faith Chapter 
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As the phraseology, “The Relation of Faith to Knowledge,” invotves 
the implication that faith is not knowledge, or does not furnish knowledge, 
we will have to revise our topic verbally a little, so as to make it conform 
to our view of truth. 

We here lay down the following propositions: 

1. The human personality is a self-conscious, ontological synthetic “C 
unity. - wa 

2. Knowledge is the.consciousness of truth. Aa a Kee E feakdelitre 

3. This personality has the organic capacity and potency for knowl- 
edge. 

4. This personality possesses two constitutional functions for acquir- 
ing knowledge—the fiducial and the rational. 

5. In its completeness, all knowledge is the resulting scientific syn- 
thesis of the activities of these two organic functions. 

6. St. Paul having recognized the Platonic trinality of human nature ~ 
—the spirit, soul and body; the pneumatical, psychical and physical—we 
accept that doctrine. In view of the logical order of the Pauline method, 
his arrangement of these terms is significant. The spirit stands at the 


head, dominating all the activities of the personality. 
e 


Spheres of Faith and Reason.—For the purpose of clear, constitutional , he 
thinking, it might be well if possible to point out the different psychological 
spheres in which faith and reason have their respective origins. Though 
the view is perhaps not universally recognized, we strongly sympathize 
with Professor Sprecher, in his view that, while_the fiducial function has 
its source in the spiritual realm, the rational function has its origin in the 
psychical realm and is confined to this sphere. This may account for the 
fact that th e effect | of si sin is first to ‘blind the spiritual perception, then to 
obscure the understanding, and finally to end in unbelief. 

‘Instead, therefore, of discussing the relation of faith to knowledge, we 
think we had better consider the relation of fiducial knowledge to rational 


knowledge. 
Knowledge and Science.—We think the Anetta sana of the 


Bible contains at least one unfortunate word, namely “Science.” In stat- 
ing spiritual truth the Bible writers were very careful to use a strictly 
scientific terminology. Although “science” is a con¥enient term from 
which to form derivatives, we fear the use of it has led to much con- 
fusion of thought. “Science” is simply the Anglicised Latin word for 
knowledge. Whatever mistakes he may have made, Sir William Hamilton 
made no mistake when he said: “Knowledges is a term in frequent use 
by Bacon, and though now obsolete, should be revived; as without it, we 
are compelled to borrow cognitions to express its import.” 
In order to ascertain the relation of fiducial knowledge to rational 
! knowledge, it is important to find out, not merely the spheres, but also the 
nature and limitations of each. 
nd: 


a 
“OW 
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In this discussion we use the term “faith” generically, as the faith 
function has many specific applications and bears corresponding names. 
In its application to this point of the discussion, as the channel through 
which we come into possession of the large part of our knowledge, faith 
is the fiducial function. Fiducial knowledge has its data in the noume- 
nal, or in the real objects, material and spiritual to which the qualities 
cognized by the mind belong. It is immediate, and reaches to the there 
and the then, or to the relations of space and time. 

In its application to this point in the discussion, reason is the rational 
function through which we come into possession of all that is embraced 
in our reflective consciousness. Rational knowledge finds its data in the 
phenomenal, the outward manifestations of objects in the present of space 
and time. 

What relation, then, does faith sustain to reason?—Psychologically, 
we might fix the commencement of reason at the concept; but, to be lib- 
eral, we will place it as far back as the percept, which may be regarded 
as the dawn of reason. The sphere of rational knowledge, then, covers the 
field from the percept to the syllogism, which is a very limited range. 
The sphere of fiducial knowledge precedes, intercedes and succeeds ra- 
tional knowledge, and is as much greater than rational knowledge as the 
spiritual domain is larger than the psychical. 


(4 Faith the Foundation of Knowledge.—As the fiducial function pre- 
cedes the rational function, fiducial knowledge is the ultimate foundation _ 
of rational knowledge. In opening the eleventh chapter of his Epistle — 
to the Hebrews, Paul states that “Faith is the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen.” It will be observed that this is not 
a definition of the nature of faith, but rather a statement of the relation 
of faith to things. We have here three remarkable terms—faith, things, 
evidence. 

“Faith is the substance of things.”—By a little etymological analysis, 
the relation of faith to things will be disclosed. The Anglicised Latin term 
“substance”, composed of sub, under, and sto, to stand, signifies to stand 
under. This is the exact philological synonym of the Greek term 
hupostasis, composed of hupo, under, and histeemi, to stand, and signifying 
that which stands under or underlies. Faith, then, is that which underlies 
things. Fiducial knowledge underlies all rational knowledge and fur- 
nishes the ultimate and sole possibility of all thinking. 

We accept Anselm’s maxim; “Credo ut intelligam,” as psychologically 
valid. But “intelligam” has its origin in “credo;” therefore, faith con- 
tains a cognitive element. Paul says: “I know whom I have believed,” 
but the “I have believed” had to precede and make possible the “I know.” 
It has been correctly said (by Munsell), 

“Faith must be recognized as a primitive fact of consciousness, both — 
logically and chronologically antedating and conditioning all mental pita. 
cesses whatsoever. In other words, faith in consciousness, its proc ‘ 2s 
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and its products, is an underlying condition precedent of all intellection 
whatsoever. No course of reasoning can supply its own premises; no 
process furnish its own data.” 

“We can not legitimately, if we would, attain to that indefinable no- 
man’s land of universal doubt; for doubt can only exist on condition that 
the consciousness which doubts be accredited as a competent witness to 
the existence of the doubt postulated. But to accredit the consciousness 
is to discredit the doubt; while to accredit the doubt is to discredit the 
consciousness which doubts. An impossible condition, therefore, emerges 
at every attempt to discredit consciousness. The fact must therefore 
be postulated as axiomatic, necessary, and universal, that faith in con- 
sciousness is the essential condition of all intellection whatsoever.” 

Touching the origin of thinking, Professor Henry N. Day correctly 
says, in his Ontology, 

“So far as the datum to thought comes to it from without its own do- 
main, just so far as such foreign ingredient enters into it, the determination 
of the judgment must rest on the contingencies of the datum, which, as ly- 
ing without its own province, thought can not verify with absolute assur- 
ance. This datum, from the very necessities of the case, can not be proved 
in the particular thought which acts upon it. Except so far as proved in 
previous thought, it must be assumed; it must be matter of faith. The 
datum to the first thought in experience is necessarily a matter before the 
first thought, otherwise we should have a thought before the first thought.” 

In my judgment, the true scientific psychology is yet to be written, 
with faith for the center. 


Faith the Foundation of the Sciences.—All the sciences, or classified “Ct 
knowledges, rest upon phenomena, and all phenomena are based upon 
noumena, and all noumena are founded upon faith, and all faith is an 
organic function performed by the personality. ; 

The whole of metaphysics lives, moves and has its being in faith. 

Theology is the greatest of all the sciences, and its fundamental idea, 
the existence of God, rests upon faith. The fiducial function relates the 
human personality to the whole universe of spiritual reality. Paul declares 
that “the world by sophia,” rational knowledge, “knew not God”; and 
says “he that cometh to God must believe that he is.” Here we have a 
fiducial basis for the science of theology. 

Geometry rests upon fiducial axioms. Chemistry is based upon faith in 
invisible and indivisible material atoms. Cosmophysics is predicated upon 
faith in invisible and impalpable ether. Astronomy is founded upon faith 
in the infinity of space. 

Faith Validates Knowledge.—As faith is necessary for the beginning 
of thinking so likewise it is necessary for continuous thinking. In the 
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psychological nervous system, faith is the brain and reason is the spinal 

column. 

In his “Philosophical Basis of Theism,” Professor Harris says: 

“Since all the objects of thought and all the principles which regulate 
thinking are given in intuition, and all inference is from the known to the 
previously unknown, thought can never lift itself to a certainty and reality 
of knowledge above intuition, but can reach only a greater clearness, defi- 
niteness and comprehensiveness of systematic knowledge. There can be 
no more stability in the superstructure, however high, than in the founda- 
tion.” 

The whole process of thinking must be sustained by faith. Are the 
causal datum, the presentation, the acceptance, the sensation, the location, 
the duration, the causation, the percept, the memory, the imagination, 
the synthetic judgment, the concept, the judgment, the syllogism, things? 
Most ani As we have seen, Paul says, “Faith is the foundation of 
things.” 

Every step in the psychological process from the dati to the syllogism 
must be certified to by faith before another step can be taken. Without 
this fiducial verification, there would ensue an immediate and complete 
psychological paralysis, and thinking would cease. This fiducial valida- 
tion is necessary even in mathematical thinking, especially in the higher 
Algebra and Calculus. 


€7/ Faith the Endless Supplement of Knowledge.—But faith is not only 
the introduction to, and the successive support of rational knowledge, but 
also its endless supplement. Faith connects the human personality with 
all the infinities. Properly speaking, rational knowledge begins with per- 
ceptive reason and ends with the syllogism. 

Let us revert to Paul’s View: “The evidence of things not seen.” 
Evidence is—E, out, and video, to see; to see out. This compound Latin 
word corresponds well with Paul’s Greek term elenkos, conviction, dem- 
onstration. 

It is difficult to escape the conclusion that Saul had become familiar 
with Euclid in the Greek University of Tarsus, and that in stating the 
relation of faith to knowledge, he had in mind a demonstration of a theorem 
in geometry—that faith served not only as an axiomatic foundation upon 
which the reasoning was based, but also that the process issued in an end- 
less supplemental and permanent conscious outlook. Or if he had in mind 
an architectural figure, “faith” was the foundation, “things hoped for” 
the edifice, and “evidence” the skylight. Long after reason in its upward 
flight has forever folded its wings upon the loftiest syllogistic height, and. 
sits peering into the dark abyss,— = 

“Faith lends its realizing light; 

The clouds disperse, the shadows fly; — 9 
The invisible appears in sight, 
And God is seen by mortal eye.” 
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Topic 111l—Sanity in thistorical and Archaeological 
Investigation 


Wednesday Hfternoon Program 


THE PURPOSES OF THE AMERICAN BIBLE LEAGUE 


Rev. David James Burrell, D.D., LL.D., Marble Collegiate Church, New 
York City 


I was in at the birth of The American Bible League, and I was there 
when it was proposed in the Executive Committee that it would be a good 
thing if the brethren up in Boston would hold a convention. We knew 
some of you Boston people, and we knew you were as true as steel to the 
Word of God. And I rejoice to say to you that you are having a much 
better Convention than we had in New York. Your people are coming out, 
and I am glad to know that there are so many friends of the Bible here in 
Boston—as there are all over the world, bless God! I had an idea we would 
meet in the Lecture Room, and I thought there would be seats to spare, 
and I was afraid that I was going to feel a little lonely. In point of fact I 
feel very much at home in this company. 

I thank God for The American Bible League. It is just a baby yet, 
but it is bound to grow up, and never grow old. I said I was in at the 
birth; I don’t believe that anybody will be in at the death. 

You know that I am here just as a buffer to break the shock between 
the opening hymn and the next speaker; to take the place of somebody 
who is not here yet. But I have got something to say nevertheless about 
the Bible League; to correct the misapprehensions of some of the people 
who are here. 


The first thing that I understand about the Bible League is, that it_ 
is not primarily intended for the defence of the Word of God, I for one 
believe that the Bible can abundantly take care of itself. It does not 
need me, and it does not need you. “The voice said cry, and I said, What 
shall I cry? All flesh is grass, and the glory of man is as the flower of the 
grass. The grass withereth, and the flower fadeth, but the word of our 
God shall stand forever.” It is bound to stand; don’t you borrow any 
trouble on account of the Word of God. 

We who love the Bible have an idea that times are a little serious just 
now; but it is not because the Bible is in any danger, it is because some 
of you young men and women who are here this afternoon are in danger 
of losing your grip on the Word of God. When you lose your faith in the 
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Scriptures, you sink, but the Bible floats. The Bible is all right; look 
out for yourself, and look out for any other young people you know who 
may possibly be losing their grip on the veracity of the Word of God. 
“Hammer away, ye rebel bands; 
Your hammers break, God’s anvil stands.” 
We are not for the defence of the Word of God—we incidentally attend 
to it as far as we can. 


In the second place, The American Bible League is not for contro- 
versial uses. We are not going to. stir up any trouble, i. e., if we can help it. 
Tf anybody on the other side wants trouble, why, we are doing business 
at the old stand, that is all. And we want to be able in the name of the 
living God to give a reason for the faith that is in us. 

I think we argue too much anyway. We don’t argue many people 
into the kingdom of heaven. “A man convinced against his will, is of the 
same opinion still.” I know that from personal experience. 

I rather like the attitude of the old lady who, if she only had been 
born a little late, in Boston, would have signed the subscription cards 
which are in the pews, and received The American Bible Student for a 
year, and made herself for the small sum of one dollar a member, and an 
active member, of The American Bible League. She was born too soon, 
however, and died before the League was born. But she was one of the 
old-fashioned people of whom Cowper speaks, “who just know, and know 
no more, their Bible’s true.” One of these young fellows who are always 
scoffing, was making sport of her, and said to her, “Do you mean that 
you believe your Bible from beginning to end?” “Sure,” she said, “cer 
tainly I do.” “The whole of it?” “Every word of it. It is all the Word of 
God.” “Do you believe those old fables in the Old Testament,—the account 
of the creation, and the destruction of the Cities of the Plain, and about 
Lot’s wife, and Jonah in the whale’s belly?” “Certainly I believe it.” “In 
the presence of all the things that are being said against it, tell us why you 
believe in it.” “Well,” she said, “I believe in it because it is in the Book, 
and the Book is the Word of God. I don’t want any more evidence as to 
the truth of it than that. But if I ever should want more proof, when I 
get 10 heaven I will ask Jonah. He will be there, and I will ask him.” 
“Yes,” said the bright young man, “suppose Jonah should not be there?” 
“Well, then,” she said, “you can answer.” That is the way to carry on an 
argument. 


A The Bible League is not, in the third place, to antagonize science. If 
~ any body believes in the truth of real science, we more. Some of you 
young people are making a great mistake about science. There is one— 
thing that has done more in the process of the years that have elapsed 
since I graduated in New Haven, to save me from going off into all sorts 

of scientific fogs, than anything else, and that is the last word that old 


Dr. James D. Dana said to us in our graduating year. Dear old i 
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Now you know that Dana and Agassiz are the greatest names in the 
records of American science, and they both stood on the same ground. 
The last word that Dr. Dana said when he looked down into the faces of 
the senior class on the last day, was: “Now, young men, for the last word. 
You are going out into a world full of conflicting voices; the last word is 
this, from an old man who will never teach again, to the last class the 
members of which he loves as he loves his own soul. The last word is 
this: Whenever you are in doubt as to any disputed fact within the prov- 
ince of science, pin your faith to the scientific propositions of the Word of 
God.” ; 

I suppose I am taking the place of a man who is sixteen thousand times 
bigger than I am just now, Professor Sayce, who was to furnish a half 
hour paper here. He is a scientist, and he was to have a paper on “Monu- 
ment Facts and Higher Critical Fancies.” I do not know whether it is 
on hand or not. He was to send this paper from Egypt, in vindica- 
tion of the historic truth of the Old Testament; and he is one of the lead- 
ing archaeologists, if not the leading archaeologist, on earth today. 

Do you know the Bible is a wonderfully scientific book. I was glad 
to hear one of the speakers say this morning that the Bible is full of science. 
and science abreast of the age. 

In 1881 a curious thing happened that was destined to be of great con- 
sequence in the Bible controversy. It was in 1881 that Herr Brugsch, up 


on the Nile somewhere, by Thebes, I think, ‘unearthed a great monumental 


crypt. I think the place was n€ar the Gate of the Kings. At any rate, 
when it was uncovered there lay in state, each in his own place, thirty- 
three of the ancient t_kings < of. the eighteenth dynasty. One of those was 
the Pharaoh of the Captivity, one of the oldest. Now think of it—there 
were those thirty-three old princely Egyptians, all wrapped in swathing 
bands on which were inscribed portions of the Bible of the Egyptians, 
the Book of the Dead. Those men were lifted in their mummy cases to 
the shoulders of Arabs, and by them were carried out of the darkness 
of the eighteenth dynasty of Egyptian history into the light and glory 
of the nineteenth century of the Christian era. Think of the contrast there! 
Do you suppose that the Book of the Dead, as it was deciphered on those 
papyrus bands that were unrolled from about those mummies that day—- 
do you suppose that Book of the Dead had in it anything abreast of this 
age? Not one word. All superannuated, all gone by; no man for a mo- 
ment presumes to say that the sacred book of the ancient Egyptians, on 
which such a light of detail and particular was thrown that day, is abreast 
of these times at all. 

But now suppose that one of those princes had suddenly come to life, 
and had unrolled a scroll on which was inscribed a law for the perfect 
guidance of men in matters of truth and doctrine, which, in its scientific 
import, in its historic statement and in every other way, was absolutely 
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abreast of this age. You would have said, “There is a miracle before 
God.” And indeed it would have been a notable miracle. 

That is what has been done. An Old Book, written away back yonder - 
in the centuries, is unrolled before the eyes of the multitudes in this nine- 
teenth century, much of it written away back in pre-historic times, in the 
very infancy of human chronicles, and by the testimony of two scientists 
who stood at this desk this morning, and by the testimony of many other 
scientific men who are recognized as being authoritative in these premises, 
that old Book, contemporaneous with the Book of the Dead, is declared to 


be scientifically and_historically abreast of the splendid age that we are 


living in. 


The Bible League is, fourthly, not intended to antagonize criticism. 
We are not against the lower ar Tee that is to say, textual criticism; 
we are not against higher criticism. We believe in both, absolutely. 

We believe in the lower criticism because it tries to arrive at the exact 
text of the original Word of God as it came through holy men who were 
moved to write by His Spirit. That is what we want to get at. You know 
how often the school-books have to be changed to keep up with science and 
history; the last edition is the edition that we are all after now. But the 
lower criticism of the Scriptures means that the thing that we are after 
today is not the last edition, but the original edition of the Old Book. All 
that we want to get at is the autograph as it came from God. We stand for 
its absolute truth in detail. We believe that when God uttered that 
Scripture originally, he breathed it, and God could not breathe a lie. As 
it came from Him it must have been true, and an all-gracious Providence 
has kept it through these hundreds of years so perfectly that any man who 
will believe in the Book will find there still the way of everlasting life. 


We are not antagonizing the higher criticism either, or the historic 
criticism, which proposes to find out what is in the Book, who wrote it 
and how it was written, and all that. There is not one friend of the Bible 
on earth today, in any Theological Seminary, not one who is preparing an 
Introduction to the Scriptures, or doing any other critical work whatso- 
ever, who is not modestly, without any blowing of wind instruments, using 
the higher criticism on the Scriptures in the best possible way. 

There is one form of the higher criticism which I personally cry out 
against with all my soul. It is that form of the higher criticism which is 
represented by men who say, that in order to discover the truth about that 
Book you must dispossess yourself of all predilections, and put away all 
conceptions that you may have or may have been taught by your mother 
or father that that book is unlike any other literature, or is in any singular 
way the Word of God. Now it is not at all necessary in order to be a fair- 
minded man, to put away your conviction that this Book is something m - 
than common literature. If you are a Christian you believe the Bib 


unlike all other books, in that God breathed it, and you can not dis spo: 
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yourself of that. It is a bias, it is a prejudice. Thank God, I have that 
prejudice hot, hot in my-veins. 


That is what I understand so far, negatively, as to the Bible League. 


Well, what is it for? That brings me to the fifth point. In my judg- 
ment the Bible League is to open that Book and get its contents before the 
people in th in the best poss ible w way; to ‘stir up every man, woman and child © “i 
who feels the need of a revelation from God, and to incline them to open 
the Book and read it. We sometimes say that we are living in an age of 
Bible study. That is the worst rot that ever was taught. We are not 
living in an age of Bible study; we are living in an age of study about.the 
Bible. In my judgment it is time for us to open up that Bible, and tell 
the children what is in it, and not how it came there. I want to know 
whether my Father has sent me any letter from home to help me on the 
way. I want to know if God has said anything to me that I can depend on. 
The Bible must not be closed to me or to my children any more. Let us 
open the Book and find out what is in it. 

Don’t worry! Sinners like you and me will keep on going to the ark 
of the Covenant and casting ourselves down with our faces on the golden 
cover sprinkled with blood, to make known our desire to God, who has 
revealed himself there. And our fathers and mothers will go triumphant 
to the kingdom, and we will follow in their steps. Oh, dear Old Book, 
that fathers and mothers loved and touched with reverent hands, and left 
the stain of their kisses upon! Dear Old Book, we love thee! 


USE AND MISUSE OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL DATA IN BIBLICAL 
CRITICISM 


Rev. M. G. Kyle, D.D., Philadelphia. President of the United 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 


I am very much afraid from the Chairman’s introduction that some of 
you came here to be entertained by an Egyptologist. If so, you are not 
very much acquainted with Egyptologists or Egyptology, for Egyptology 
is supposed to be a mummy, and as dead and dry as mummies are after 
three thousand years. 

I am trying to figure on my address and get it within some kind of 
bounds, for I do not want to keep you here until time for the Evening 
Session. 

The interpretation of archaeological materials is one of the most difi- 
cult phases of criticism, whether historical, literary, architectural, art, or 
ethnological ; and it is all of these. The fragmentary character of the ma- 
terial, with great leaps and gaps, makes a sufficient and satisfactory in- 
duction very difficult. Then, a scientific classification of the material is 


a: 
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oftentimes impracticable. There is sometimes but a single unit, and that 
but a very minute particular, to put in the class. What kind of a basis 
is that from which to draw an inductive conclusion? And then another. 
thing adds very much to the difficulty of interpreting archaeological mater- 
ial. It is the fascinating, well nigh irresistible temptation to attempt to 
reconstruct a well-articulated civilization, or semi-barbarism, as the case 
may be, from these fragmentary materials; just as has been attempted in 
that popular book for home reading, by Ingraham, entitled, not “The Prince 
of the House of David,” but “The Pillar of Fire’”—that is it, the other book. 
It was also done by the noted German novelist George Ebers, in “Egyptian 
Princess,” and as the reader is very apt to imagine when he is reading it, 
though it was written by the great Brugsch himself, in “Egypt Under the 
Pharaohs.” We are all very apt, with these disconnected fragments, to 
attempt to make a connected and well articulated whole, and we think we 
know in that way the civilization of ancient times. 

It must never be forgotten that many times as much has been lost as 
has ever been found. The absurd attempt to reconstruct a well articulated 
civilization will appear, if we can imagine some future archaeologist re- 
constructing our civilization out of the remains of a few cemeteries, the 
fragments of Bunker Hill Monument and the Goddess of Liberty and Cleo- 
patra’s Needle, and the broken Corinthian columns and pillars and capitals 
found here and there, and the sweepings of the offices of a dozen business 
houses, and Heinz’s 57, and the door tablets of a dozen or a score of Carne- 
gie libraries. If you will attempt to make our civilization out of those 
fragments, you will have a faint idea of the difficulty that the method of 
reconstructing an ancient civilization by the means of archaeology pre- 
sents. 


/_» Now when you take a step farther, and come to point out the correla- 
‘tion between archaeological material and historical records, the problem 
becomes incomparably more complicated. Rightly to put together things 
that belong together and that are related, and to keep apart things that are 
only similar and not related, is the most difficult problem that ever con- 
fronts the critic. 

Are the code of Hammurabi and the code of Moses related, as are the 
English code and the American code; or are they only similar and unre- 
lated, as are the code of Hammurabi and the code of Justinian, or any 
other two civil or criminal codes from any place of any age in this world, 
so long as all men are human beings and commit the same sins? That is 
the question, When do things that are similar become related? There are 
plenty, both of conservatives and of radicals on the Biblical question, who — 
have hastily concluded that things that look alike, or sound alike, are re- 
lated. The related and the similar may be just as far away from each. 
other as the noble red man of the forest and the painted Indian before a 
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Categories of interpretation.—But there are a few general principles— 
or, I would rather say, using an old logical word, categories—of interpreta- Ce, 
tion, under the friendly shelter of which we will be reasonably, and some- 
times absolutely, safe, and beyond which, in my judgment, we may not 
venture safely very far. 

The purpose of this address this afternoon is to enunciate these prin- 
ciples or categories, but especially to illustrate them; and also, if time per- 
mit, to illustrate a few of the well nigh innumerable fallacies, the pitfalls 
into which the unwary, or the too venturesome, fall headlong. 

I have said that I desire especially to illustrate these things, because it 
is my wish as far as possible to present the evidence for every statement 
I make. And when I can not do it here in the limited time, I will gladly 


much argument, and a vast deal more evidence. Specialists—I say we / 


it—of every class must get down off the high bench of authoritative deliver- | .»7° 


jurisprudence, to say the least. 


Now for the first principle, or category. Archaeological data as _evi- 
dence in Biblical criticism may be explicit, that _is, of the same person, 
thing or event as is recorded in the Bible, and its use is to corroborate 


wee Se 


or to destroy, as the case ‘may be, the Biblical record concerning that par- 
ticular person, thing or event. : 
Of archaeological data_that corroborate the Biblical record there have fp, 

been almost innumerable examples,—as when the record of the story of | 
‘the Kings of Tsrael tells of the conflict with Moab, and the Moabite, Stone 
gives a detailed account of the same thing; as when Moses records a famine 

of seven years’ duration in the days of Joseph, and Baba, a noble under 
So-Kenen-Ka-Taa the Third, a petty king of upper Egypt in the days of 
Apophis, the king or Pharaoh of Joseph, records also a famine of great 
severity and many years’ duration; as when probably—not certainly—the 
Biblical record having told us of Moses the Prince in Egypt, Rameses 


also, Rameses the Great, the Pharaoh of the Oppression, records by name_ 
one “Pa-Ra-Moses, the child of the Lady and Priestess of the Sun-god Ka”; 


——~ 


and when also Moses records for us the building of the store cities Rameses 
and Pithom, and the making of brick without straw, and Naville digs up 
’ that same old store city of Pithom and finds the lower courses of the 
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bricks well filled with straw, the middle courses built with brick made 
with reeds and rubbish, and the upper courses of brick with neither; 
as when Jeremiah records that dramatic scene on the pavement before 
the palace at Tahpanhes, and a few years ago Petrie dug up the very 
same pavement in front of the palace door. 

And so we might go on to enumerate instances of exact corroboration, 
of explicit archaelogical data that tell of the same person, thing or event. 


Of instances that dispute the Biblical record I know of not a single 
one. Many times it has been announced, upon some discovery being made, 
that something had been found that disputed the Biblical record; and it 
has been hastily believed, alas, oftentimes by people who never waited to 
see whether there was anything more to be said or not! But in every in- 
stance, when the testimony has all. been collated and examined, it has been 
found that that which was at first honestly believed to dispute the Biblical 
record is in entire harmony with it. There are some cases that are still 
under dispute, that have reached no settled conclusion or conclusions 
with any general acceptance. The story of the taking of Babylon as re- 
lated by Daniel, is a case in point. The testimony is not all in; there is 
the widest difference of opinion on the subject. But there is not a single 
instance that I have ever found where, when the testimony is all in, it~ 
has been found to contravene the Bible account in the minutest particular. 

Perhaps some will say, “Well, no man can say that he has seen 
all the instances.” Certainly not. I have examined every one that I have 
heard of, I have a notion that if there were instances where the truth- 
fulness of the Bible was clearly disputed, we who make it our business 
to find out these things would soon hear of it. There are people in this 
world who would not leave us in ignorance on the subject. 


I would like to point out for you one of the fallacies in the use of this 
first class of archaeological data that testify explicitly to facts recorded 
in the Bible. One of the most common mistakes made is that of reckless 
dating of antiquities, whereby things are forcibly brought together or 
forcibly torn apart. 

Now concerning the general question of Biblical Chronology you may 
rest perfectly at ease. Professor William Henry Green, the greatest He- 
brew scholar of the nineteenth century in any land, for-ever put that 
question at rest in his epoch-making article in the “Bibliotheca Sacra” 
of 1893, where he showed from the Hebrew Bible itselfi—for Dr. Green 
was a man who went after the evidence, and did not trouble himself so 
much about argument—he showed the absolute liberty of Biblical students 
to accept any established antiquity for world events; that the chronolog- — 
ical tables in the Pentateuch were never intended to be such in any sense © 
which we attach to chronological data; and that Biblical students have 
absolute liberty to accept any settled and established data for world events. q 
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Let me give you just one illustration of it. A few years ago it was an- 
nounced to the whole world that in Egypt there had been found some 
burials that were pre-historic. Now when you talk about anything being 
pre-historic in Egypt you get away back into that shadowy and limitless 
past that seems like the eternity of past; no man knows where to stop 
when he gets into the region of pre-historic time in Egypt. The two 
reasons given for saying that these burials were pre-historic were, because 

jof the kind of pottery found in the tomb, and because the bodies were not 
mummified. The pottery found there was made by hand, without a wheel, 
it was unglazed and it was half baked. | But “the same kind of pottery 2 
exactly is ae porns in connection “with some “of the most exquisite works 7 
of art in E Bowls and plates and vases of alabaster and of rose gran- 
ite and of oe ash, of the most beautiful shape and exquisite workman- 
ship, are found in connection with this very same poor class of pottery; 
just as in an ash barrel in Boston might be found pieces of coarse pottery 
together with fragments of Limoges and Sevres ware. They were used 
for different purposes, that is all. I can show you in our museum in the 
University of Pennsylvania this beautiful art work that was found side 
by side with that rude pottery. Then the other reason for saying that those 
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burials were pre-historic, was _that_ they were burials “of bodies that had 


anaes 
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not been mummified; they “were contracted, doubled | together, or the flesh 
satceanmiacmsrmsiniaaar 

‘was cc ee in some way and t the bones were ‘taken apart and all bunched he 


that ar irsacity discovers !—was made by Petrie, “in, ‘the tomb of the Kings 
of the Second. Dynasty in SER fimes. Round about the old Bae 
were his domestics or his retainers who had been permitted to bury their 
dead alongside of the king; and in one of the tombs was found a burial 
still intact—it had never been disturbed—and it was exactly the same as 
those pre-historic burials. 


Now for the Second Category of Interpretation.—Archaeological data 
may _be implicit—the first kind was explicit, of the same person, thing or 
event—but it may be implicit, that is, of like customs, manners and times. 
And its use is to certify or to dispute or discredit, popular customs, socio- 
logical conditions, governmental institutions, ethnological characteristics, 
and philological peculiarities, for the time and the place to which the Bib- 
lical record attributes them. 

Now this second class of evidence is very much discredited, and some- 
times it is sneered at on the ground that_customs in the old Orient have 9. 

a 


existed so long that nothing can be proved by them, The fact of the case if». 
is that this second class of evidence is far more valuable than the first.) 9 


For one thing, the explicit instances that corroborate the Biblical record 
as compared with the general instances that may be cited, are as one to 
infinity. In the second place, mistaken identity is not unknown here any 
more than it is in criminal courts. Why, the great Brugsch himself dis- 


_ covered a painting that he thought showed Jacob and the Patriarchs being 


ae: 
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received in Egypt, but the event which that painting really portrayed was 
separated by a long period of time from that. And fifty years ago they 
pointed out with great confidence the tomb of Joseph in Egypt, but no 
Egyptologist of today would risk his reputation on that. | 
On the other hand it is quite possible, even probable, as I have already 
pointed out to you, that Rameses the Great mentions Joseph by name. I 
think no Egyptologist has ever insisted on that identification ; positive iden- 
tifications are not easily made. But the identifications of customs, either 
popular customs or sociological conditions, governmental institutions, 
ethnological or philological characteristics, if they are peculiar, with marked 
peculiarities, are not subject to such false identification. . 


Let me illustrate it in a general way. I obtained once the coveted 
privilege of visiting the turquois mines in the Arabian desert, and I looked 
at them as they were digging out the blue stone from the rock, and I 
marvelled at the way in which the beautiful blue gem is found imbedded 
in the solid rock. Now if any one would exhibit a very large and peculiarly 
shaped gem, and afterwards in walking around over the debris of the 
mines should come upon a mafrix into which that peculiar gem exactly 
fitted, would anyone ever reason or persuade him out of his conclusion? 
Now in the debris of the old cities in Egypt and in Babylon there are many 
gems, Biblical gems, found—I mean the matrices for Biblical gems. Arch- 
aeologists in stumbling over the debris have come upon one and another 
matrix of some gem of Bible history, or Bible custom, or governmental 
institution, or ethnological peculiarity, or philological characteristic, some- 
thing that is so peculiar, into which that peculiarity exactly fits. And 
having discovered the matrix, nobody in the world can ever reason them 
out of their conclusions. 

That is the form of archaeological argument from ancient customs. 
It is not from general customs, it is from peculiarities, and when you have 
found the mold into which those things were cast you can not be mistaken. 


Let me mention just one instance. Twenty-five years ago a savant of 
Paris set out to find the origin of the Phoenician alphabet. The ancients 
said it came from Egypt; the Middle “Ages said it did not. He sought 
the matrices for those letters, and he found them, he found every one of 
them. It is true that although the whole world agreed with him, there 
has since arisen a German school, chiefly Semitic, that has disputed his 
views, but they are held by the scholars today. There was one thing 
he did not find,—a historical instance of the use of the alphabet. It was 
my pleasure and privilege in a museum in 1900 to find upon a coffin a his- 
torical instance. of the use _of that alphabet. 

I can not go into the ‘story, although it is the most interesting part of 
the speech, but time is going too fast. That coffin determined within some 
two or three hundred years the date when the Phoenicians took their alphee 
bet from Egypt; because that hieroglyphic alphabet was not alwa 
“same, it ame, it t changed from ne to age. They took it at a certain time, = 
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coffin showed, and that time was from twenty-one to twenty-three or 
twenty-four hundred years before Christ. That means literary room for 
the Pentateuch. A people become a literary people when they get an 
alphabet; never before. They got an alphabet almost a thousand years 
before Moses—the Semitics, possibly the Phoenicians, got an alphabet 
almost a thousand years before Moses,—almost as long as from the begin- 
nings of English literature to the present day. That means room, literary 
room, for the Pentateuch. It means another thing. It furnishes a sensi- 
ble explanation for the literary records in the historical books of Moses. 
If a library was necessary to the author of the Pentateuch, there is nothing 
in_the literary world to prevent Moses from having had “both a Semitic 
and : nd an Egyptian library, 

The Third Category of Interpretation—Now I must call your atten- 
tion in conclusion to the third category or principle of archaeological tes-c-( 
timony, which is more important than both of the others together. Arch- 
aeological data as evidence in Biblical criticism may be harmonious, ac- 
cording as it touches the Biblical record at a vast number of points with 
or without incongruities. I say this class of testimony is more valuable 
than all the others, for this reason, that it certifies or discredits, as the case 
may be, the trustworthiness and the veracity of the Biblical witnesses. 
And that is of far more importance to us than the identification of some 
particular event. 

Now it goes a long way in a court of justice to establish the veracity 
of a witness if, out of a large number of his own neighbors and friends 
who have come from his community, not one can be found who ever knew 
the man to lie; and if in addition several of them testify that he is telling 
the exact truth in the case in hand. 


Or, to illustrate it at a little more length, I have an old triend who is 
very dear to me. He has told me a great deal about his childhood, and 
I have been very much interested in it,—about the people among whom he 
lived and the customs of the community, and the language that was spoken, 
and the events of the times. I loved him. But there came some people 
to me who intimated that he was not always to be trusted in his childhood 
tales; that, while he was a good moral teacher and instructed me well, 
in the stories of his childhood he romanced a good deal. And so I went 
to see. I went back to the old neighborhood, and I saw the place and the 
landscape, and I searched in the records the events of the time of his child- 
hood, and I inquired around among the old neighbors about him, and I 
even went out to the cemetery and looked at the names on the tombstones 
to see if the people had ever lived there that he talked about. And I found 
that his story was not discredited in a single instance or particular; and I 
came home satisfied that he had been maligned, and I trusted him more 
than ever. 

Need I tell you that my friend and yours is this old Book, and that it 
has told us a good deal about its childhood, and the people that lived then, 
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and the land and the customs and the manners of the times, and even about 
the burial of the dead, and the names of the people. But there has come 
along some people who have said, “Well, he is a good moral teacher, and 
instructs you well in morals, but as to statements of fact he is a romancer.” 
And so we archaeologists have gone to see about it. We have gone to the 
old lands, and we have dug up the old towns, and we have investigated 
the old cemeteries to see the names on the tombstones, and we have 
searched the old records to get the events of the days in which he was a 
child, and we have gotten the testimony of the neighbors around about. 
And not in a single instance have they ever contradicted him. And we 
have come back home believing that _it is ‘morally impossible that he could 
lie so much and never get caught at it. ; 

My Christian friends, that is the whole archaeological argument. You 
see it is cumulative. It includes all other species of archaeological argu- 
ment, and every single item that is added to it increases the force of it. 

I just want to mention one of the briefest of all the recent discoveries 
that certify this class of archaeological evidence. I will not say it is the 
best one, there are some others I would rather present, but I have not the 
conscience to allow me to keep you here much longer. It is this: the , 
* discovery of Egyptian names in the genealogical lists in the Chronicles. 
Now you would say, reasoning a priori, that if the Israelites were in Egypt 
as the Bible says, in their earliest history, that there would probably be 
some Egyptian names among the Israelites. Very well, as we read over 
the list in the Chronicles there are some of those names that have a won- 
derfully suspicious Egyptian look about them. Not very many of them is 
it possible as yet to identify, for the reason that both the Egyptian and 
the Hebrew omitted all vowels and only occasionally used vowel letters. 
Nevertheless, some of those names have been identified, a few of them. 
And there is this thing to be noticed about those identifications,—that the 
_Egyptian names in the genealogical lists in Chronicles occur near the 
“Deginning of the list, and toward the end of the list they all disappear and 
the names do not even look like Egyptian names any more. Why should 
it not be so? When Israel was in Egypt, in the days of her prosperity, she 
would naturally take Egyptian names; but when Israel had fled from 
Egypt and passed through the desert and reached Palestine, the Egyptian 
names, names of the hated oppressor, would all disappear. Furthermore, 
those Egyptian names that are identified in the list in Chronicles are iden- 
tified in a certain period of Egyptian history and no other period of Egyp- 
tian history, and that period is the period immediately preceding and im- } 
mediately following the days of the sojourn in Egypt. . 

Now you can see the force of that argument. There is a philological and i 
ethnological peculiarity that can not be set aside. Is there any possible 
way except on the genuine historicity of the records, to account for t . 
Egyptian names in the beginning of the list, that disappear at the e c 
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the list, and that are found at the very time when Israel was in Egypt 
and at no other time? 


Some of the Fallacies in handling Archaeological Data—I am only 
going to mention to you a few of the fallacies in the use of archaeological 
data, without any discussion of them. If any of you are taking notes 
you may take them down, because I will not lay all the blame of the fal- 
lacious reasoning on these subjects at the door of higher critics or any 
other critics. 

One fallacy in the handling of archaeological testimony, particularly 
in this last class, is the admission of subjective evidence, which unsup-_.<» 
ported by objective evidence would be ruled out of any court, and would 
not be admitted by doctors in the hospital. 

The next fallacy is neglecting evidence. How seldom do you ever Ke 
see, in discussions of these matters, any mention of any corroborative tes- 
timony from archaeological finds! Why, you would not suppose that 
there was any. There is in particular neglect of the main evidence, the 
Bible itself. The Bible is archaeological material, the best in the world; 
the Classics are such, everything that we find in Egypt and in Babylon is 
such. It is not fair, brethren, to put the Bible in the prisoner’s dock and 
summon all the rest to witness against it, and not even allow it to be 
heard in its own behalf, without undue prejudice. The Bible is not on 
trial any more than the archaeological finds in Egypt or Babylon, or the 
Classics that were rescued two hundred years ago. 


The third fallacy is the fallacy of seeking after discord, taking up a line .¢ 
of argument that leads inevitably to the bottomless pit. They plunge has- 
tily into it, while the whole trouble is that at the forks of the road they 
took the wrong path. It is the duty of a logician to pursue to the end every 
line of discussion, before he decides that there is only one way. 
The last fallacy is this, and with this I will close,—it is the fallacy of 
thinking that in literature as in mathematics the sum of the parts is equal 
to the whole. I wonder if some of you ever saw that fallacy at all. I con- 
fess I have never seen it pointed out. I do not claim any special originality, 
but I have never seen it pointed out. In literature the sum_of the parts is_ ; a 
not equal to the whole, as it is in mathematics. ee 
Let me illustrate. Some time ago there was a mouse in my study that, 
foreseeing the exigencies of her family or the coming of the winter, desired 
a nest; and she got into the drawer where I keep my sermons, and evi- 
dently finding that they were suitable to make a good dry nest, she pro- 
ceeded to chew up a lot of them into little bits. I looked in on her work 
of destruction, and there were all the pieces. I could identify “P” and “J” 
and a good many of the letters—“‘E” ‘and “D” and all the rest of them. 
But I don’t call them my sermons any more, That which made them my 
sermons was absolutely destroyed. The whole was not equalled by the 


sum of the parts in literature, as I discovered right there. 
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Ah, brethren, suppose that they establish “P” and “J” and “E” and “D” 
and all the rest of the archaeological propositions that lie behind the criti- 
cism. Let us grant that they can all be established, and that they have taken 
it all apart. And they say, “There is the Bible!” It is not! They have 
not touched the main question at issue, namely, the completed Bible as it 
stands—that is the Bible. That which makes it the Bible is absolutely 
destroyed when it is broken up into fragments. The Rainbow Bible is not 
a Bible at all; it is a literary mouse-nest; nothing settled. The whole is not 
equalled by the sum of the parts, and the whole is God’s Book. 

Perhaps Moses did use some documents. I firmly believe he did, myself. 
I think he had a good library, both Semitic and Egyptian. And I have no 
doubt other writers used documents. That is not the question. There is 
the authentic book, the literary product, with God’s stamp on it from 
beginning to end. And when it is chewed up—lI do not care how many let- 
ters you can find in it—you have nothing but a literary mouse-nest. The 
Bible has not been touched as it stands. 


fp [In a supplementary address (not reported) delivered at a subsequent 
session, Dr. Kyle illustrated the fallacy of archaeology in reaching conclu- 
sions without investigating the facts, by taking the common assumption 
of the dictionaries, encyclopedias and expositors, that the Hebrews unques- 
tionably derived their sacrificial system from the Egyptians. He showed, 
as a result of his own investigation of all the existent tablets, that this 
assumption has not a single fact on which to rest. A summary in a single 
paragraph is all that can be here given:] 
o f. It has been assumed from time immemorial that the Egyptians had a 
great system of sacrifices which had a most important place in the hope 
of the people for a future life. Investigation shows that the Egyptians had 
a great system of offerings, chiefly of supplies for the dead or for the gods, 
but they had no substitution of the victim for offense and hence no idea 
of satisfaction; no sacrificial feast, hence no idea of fellowship with God; 
no burning of offerings, hence no idea of dedication. Israel did not get 
her sacrificial system in Egypt. 


MISAPPLICATION OF THE CANONS OF HISTORICAL 
INQUIRY 


Prof. Jesse B. Thomas, D.D., LL.D., Newton Theological Tnsti- 
tution, Newton Center, Mass. 


I have been so absorbed and carried away by the burst of eloquence 
with which this meeting opened, that I have hardly recovered my position 
on terra firma. I have almost lost the thread of my own thoughts, and 


shall require a moment or two to regain possession of myself. fy: 3 
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I may say, in beginning, that a more accurate description of the topic 
which I am to discuss, would be: The Repudiation or Ignoring of Histor- 
ical Canons of Inquiry by some of the Representatives of the Higher Crit- 
icism, or the Hexateuchal Criticism, as I prefer to call it. 


At heart, the question at issue concerning the Old Testament is a ques- 
tion of historical veracity. It might seem an insignificant inquiry, whether 
Moses be the author of the books of the Pentateuch. It would be insig- 
nificant but for its entanglement with other questions. If it were apparent 
that the books were written by some contemporary of Moses, it might be 
less serious to surrender the Mosaic authorship. It is not primarily the 
question, whether the book is composed of fragments issued under the 
supervision and editorship of Moses or of some of his contemporaries. The 
question is, Whether the whole of the literature of the Old Testament 
anterior to the Prophets is to be evaporated into thin air as fiction. 

The question then is as to the truth of that which, on its face to the. 
ordinary reader, appears to be a true record. I refer to Dr. Driver, one 
of the most cautious and conservative representatives of the critical move- 
ment, as coming to the conclusion—after consenting to recognize the Pat- 


riarchal epoch as at its best shadowy, Abraham as perhaps a historical ew» 


character, but his history and career absolutely unknown to us—I cite Dr” 
Driver as stating that this need not affect the theological value of the Old_ 


Testament record. The Old Testament may be historically false or un- 
trustworthy, but theologically true. 


Is it material whether the Old Testament be recognized as a historical 
record? The question concerns the method of approach to the discussion, 
the method of treatment of documents assuming to be historic in their 
character. It is, I think, substantially admitted that this method, if its 
principles were to be applied to the New Testament would absolutely dis- 
sipate that also into shining ether. That this would be fatal to Christian- 
ity, the more cautious representatives of the critical movement distinctly 

recognize. Faith without fact to rest upon becomes credulity. Paul de- 
clared that if Christ be not risen, if this be not a historical fact, then his 
preaching was vain and our faith vain. 

There is a certain analogy between the methods of assault upon the Old 


gen School upon the New Testament; they declared the historical docu- 
ments of the New Testament to be untrustworthy because the product. 
of the anterior bias of th the historian | who had idealized the history. It i is by a 
precisely analogous process that the earlier advocates of the critical treat- 
ment of the Old Testament come to believe it a mere myth, the product of 
fancy, or a legend, like a comet with a slender nucleus but an immense 
tail, the greater part of it all nebulous and worthless material. 
One of the latest and most gracious of the assentors to, and advocates 
of, the critical conceptions to which I allude, recognized the fact that 
the dispersion of the historical elements of the New Testament into fiction 
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Testament in our day and the methods of assault attempted by the Tubin-, i 
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utterly extinguishes Christianity. He insists that the methods in ques- 


tion can never be successful against the New Testament because it is too 
strongly buttressed up by collateral testimony ; ‘while in the case of the 


Old Testament there is no extraneous testimony by RICH the destroyed 
history can be re-established in trustworthiness. 


This then is a confession, that were the method applied to the Old 
Testament successfully to be applied to the New, Christianity would dis- 
appear. How are we to protect a faith which by a legitimate method has 
destroyed thought, and which is intrinsically untrustworthy in itself? How 
are we to maintain our confidence in New Testament documents which if 
assailed by an accurate method would fade away, unless aoe were pro- 
tected from without? 


The extermination of the Old Testament with which the New is inex- 
tricably linked, robs it of its foundation, and brings us into a tangle need- 
ing sophistical extrication if we are to retain our confidence in the Lord 
Jesus our Redeemer and Saviour. For we must charge Him with lack of 
candor or with lack of knowledge. If we are to trust the testimony of ex- 
perts, was He not an expert? Was He not familiar with the texts of the 
Old Testament? Did He not dispute with the doctors and awaken surprise 
by the marvellous acuteness of His answers? We have the authority of 


’Professor Robertson Smith that the Hebrew text has been. traced back at 


least to the first century, and we may fairly assume that the text as we 
now have it was precisely that which was in the hands of our Lord. If ~ 
there are, as we are told, the palpable marks of separate hands in the first 
and second chapters of Genesis, did He not see them? There are those 
divergencies in the story which lie upon the surface. There is the appar- 
ently confused use of the word “day,” about which so much controversy 
has since arisen. All this was open to Him. 

Was He then, aside entirely from His divine character and that pene- 
tration which knew what was in man; aside from that marvellous insight 
into the phenomena of nature which made all His allusions to nature pro- 
phetic in their anticipation of the latest discoveries of our day, not one of 
them contradicted, but many of them illuminated and marvellously con- 
firmed by the latest discoveries of the science of the age—-could He not, 
might He not, ought He not, as an intelligent student of-the Hebrew text, 
to have recognized these difficulties, if they are so apparent? 

There was Paul, a diligent and intelligent student of the Law. Was 
he, too, ignorant of the difficulties which are so conspicuous and which 
have led to such potent inferences in our day? And if not ignorant, only 
cautiously reserving his knowledge, how shall we excuse him from lack 
of candor? < 

The simple-hearted people heard Jesus gladly, but ever and anon there 
was suspicion— “He deceiveth the people. ” Had they known that He was | 
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wise than distrust Him? “If I have spoken unto you of earthly things, 
and ye believe not, how shall ye believe if I speak of heavenly?” But if 
He had spoken falsely of earthly things, how dare they trust Him if He 
assumed to speak of heavenly? 

It is sometimes insinuated today of the ministry—and justly resented 
by the great bulk of them—that their views are advanced beyond their 


preaching ; that they have penetrated to the inner recesses of truth, and have »- 


withheld from the people the discovery that they have made. As one of 
our distinguished preachers is represented once to have said: “I keep my 
own personal discoveries that might possibly awaken suspicion and dis- 
trust—I keep them as I keep my long-horned cattle, in the back pasture, 


‘where they will grow fat and do nobody harm.” But let the congrega- 


tion suspect that the minister is lacking in transparency of utterance of 
his deepest convictions; let them suspect that he is consciously keeping 
back aught that might be profitable for them, how long would he retain 
their confidence? 


Now, to repudiate the Mosaic authorship of the Old Testament’s Scrip- 
ture, much more to deny or question the actuality, the personality of Abra- 
ham, and of the relation of Moses to the Old Testament history in any of 
its particulars, or the veracity of that history, brings us into this embar- 
rassing necessity. It is not simply that the destruction of the Old Testa- 
ment by the methods proposed involves the destruction of the New Testa- 
ment history, and so of Christianity, logically speaking. It is not simply 
that it thus involves the difficulty I have spoken of in dealing with the 
person of Christ, and retaining our confidence in Him. These conse- 
quences, from a scientific point of view, ought not, perhaps, to be intro- 
duced in discussing the particular question in hand, namely, the use or 
misuse or abandonment of the canons of historical inquiry, since conse- 
quences can not affect the pursuit of truth. 

The search after historical fact is in most respects precisely analogous 
to the procedure in a court of justice, the end in both cases being to dis- 
cover facts by the help of testimony. 

The court of justice seems to have the advantage in that it has before 
it witnesses who are sworn to tell the truth, witnesses who may be cross- 
examined, witnesses from whom the facts may be elicited by detailed in- 
quiry; whereas the historian is compelled to forego these advantages. 
But on the other side the historian, who deals for the most part with docu- 
ments or with monuments, has the advantage, if the documents be con- 


temporary in character, of knowing that the evidence can not be marred ~ 
by a lapse of memory, that it_can not be ‘prejudiced - by the disconcertment 


of the witness, or by momentary lack of self-possession, or the like. 


In either case, however, there are limitations upon the attainment of 
truth through the use of human testimony which must be taken into ac- 
count. Aristotle long ago said that that man is a fool that requires a kind 


of evidence of which the subject is is not capable, That is to say, mathemat~" i 
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ical demonstration, or such demonstration as is possible in scientific dis- 
cussions through visible experiment, is no-longer possible to the historian. 
But he may, by help of the cautious and intelligent use of the material 


given him, through human testimony, attain such certitude as may jus- 


tify a confident belief, a moral certainty. 


The whole of the inquiry to which we refer must be settled by evidence, 
the kind of evidence accepted by the courts of law. 

In the first place, they recognize the ‘prima facie credibility of testimony. 
But the testimony may vary in cogeucy according as we are assured of the 
knowledge and intelligence and high character of the witness. We know 
Moses, or of him. He lived at the time when a large part of the events 
described in the Pentateuch are said to have occurred; they occurred under 
his own supervision. And the primary presumption of the trustworthiness 
of documents is reinforced, and the value of the documents enhanced, by 
the acceptance of them as the product of a credible witness who was a part 


~ of the facts which he narrated. 


The rules of the courts and all historic inquiry require that we shall 
appeal first to the best witness, I regret that the paper from Professor Sayce 
has not reached us. The pre-eminent importance of the testimony derived 
from the monuments can not be exaggerated in our day. Now instead of 
being obliged to trust to capricious and fanciful inferences based upon 


a language long since dead, we are admitted to the monuments themselves, 


which are the best evidence, primary evidence. 


Suffice it to say that we are asked to invert history by putting the pro- 
phetic before the priestly, by turning the history of Israel upside down, and 
by resolving all that we once supposed we knew into a nebulous tower. If 
the whole of the foundation upon which the stately structure of the New 
Testament rests is to be a myth, what hope have we for a solid foundation 
upon which our faith may rest? A faith that has no fact beneath it is a 
groundless faith. 


The conclusion reached, by this discussion of the misapplication of the 
canons of historical inquiry, is, then, that the trustworthiness of the Old 
Testament as a historical record has not been in the slightest degree im- 
paired. From a just application of the true canons to sueh investigation, 
no court properly constituted for dealing with evidence could possibly fail 
to decide, that these old writings are true both historically and theolog- 
ically. The basis of assured faith therefore, still stands firm. 


— 


_7@& takes up the subsequent manifestations of Jesus—to Jew and Gentile in 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS IN THEIR LITERARY 
SETTING 


The Managing Editor 


The International Lessons for February are taken from Part First of 
the Gospel according to John. The subject of this portion of the Fourth 
Gospel may be stated. to be: The Rise of Faith in the Incarnate Word, 
and its Progress in its Earlier Stages. It embraces the whole of the first 
Six chapters, excepting the Prologue (Ch. i. 1-18). It is well to get the 


_ outline of this Part in mind, in order to understand the setting of the 


Lessons. 
In this division of his Gospel, John takes up first the more private 


manifestations of the life-giving power of the Incarnate Word—before & 


the first Passover of His public ministry—in awakening faith in Him as 
the Son of God and the Messiah (i. 19—ii. 12). This embraces the tes- 
timony of John the Baptist to Jesus and of Jesus to Himself, and the 
first sign in Cana of Galilee. Three of the January Lessons were based 


upon this section of the Gospel—John passes next to the more official - 


manifestations of Jesus as the Life of the world (ii. 13—iv. 54). In this ; 


section Jesus is brought forward as revealing Himself—to the Jews as 
their Messiah, in the Cleansing of the Temple; to Nicodemus, the Phari- 
see, as the Way of Life; to the Woman of Samaria at the Well of Jacob, 
as the Fountain of Living Water; to the Nobleman in Capernaum as the 
Sustainer and Arbiter of Life. On fragments of this section are based 
one of the January Lessons and one of those for February.—John then 


connection with two successive Passovers—as the only Way of Eternal 
Life (iv. 1—vi. 71). The discussions of this section center in the two 
great miracles, of the Healing of the Impotent Man and the Feeding of 
the Five Thousand, in the last of which at the Passover season Jesus 
puts Himself in the place of the Paschal Lamb, and teaches that Eternal 
Life can only be had through partaking of His flesh and blood. Three of 
the February Lessons are based upon fragments of this section. 

In order to any right understanding of the Lessons, their places in 
the scheme of John’s Gospel, as setting forth Jesus as the Light and the 
Life, should be carefully studied. They are not to be looked upon as mere 
disconnected incidents, but as parts of a connected whole. In no other 
way can this Gospel of John be understood. 

The Topics for the February Lessons are: “Jesus at Jacob’s Well;” “The 
Second Miracle in Cana;” “Jesus at the Pool of Bethesda;” “The Miracle 


of the Loaves and Fishes.” 


_ 


I. The First Lesson is entitled “Jesus at Jacob’s Well.” Its Scripture « 


is John iv. 5-14—a mere fragment of a most wonderful record all of which 


« 
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should be studied together. There is nothing in the other Gospels that 
even approximates a parallel to this. 

Some suggestions will aid in the study of the passage: 

1. Take up the larger Lesson (i. 1-42). In order to make a complete 
unit of the Lesson of the passage it should be extended so as to take in all 
that belongs together. The natural subjects are— 

Introduction (vv. 1-4).—The opening verses explain how Jesus came 
to be passing through Samaria. His success in winning disciples—already 
surpassing that of John the Baptist—had become known to the Pharisees 
of Jerusalem, and their enmity threatened to precipitate a crisis that would 
end in His murder. This is the signal for His withdrawal into Galilee in 
order to avoid engaging prematurely in a conflict that He saw to be inev- 
itable with the Jewish Hierarchy. This ends His earliest ministry—of 
one year—in Judea. His withdrawal took Him through Samaria. That 
word of the Prologue had received its first fulfilment: “He came unto 
His own, and His own received Him not”. 

There are three natural divisions under which the study may be further 
pursued: 

(1) Jesus and the Samaritan Woman (vv. 5-27).—This is the story 
of how the Great Teacher converted the Samaritan woman to faith in Him- 
self as Messiah. It is probably the finest specimen in existence of skill 
in teaching. This is the Scripture of the Lesson as extended to complete 
the story of the woman’s conversion, and is reserved for later treatment 
in detail. 

(2) Jesus and the Disciples (vv. 27-38).—The return of the disciples 
and their astonishment lead Jesus to declare His great satisfaction in what 
was taking place—in the saving of the woman, and in the multitudes of 
Samaritans whom He sees hastening from the City in response to the 
woman’s missionary efforts. Since the beginning of His ministry He had 
experienced no such joy as this. He had found meat and drink in doing 
His Father’s will. He was refreshed even physically. Seeing the eager 
Samaritans thronging to meet Him, and anticipating the great and speedy 
ingathering of believers then and there, He uttered the saying—so often 
misunderstood—about the speedy coming of the harvest.- It was yet four 
months till the time when the great wheatfields just in sight would be 
ripe; but He bids them lift up their eyes and behold the harvest—of coming 
Samaritans—already white for the reaper. There was usually long wait- 
ing after the sowing—‘“one soweth and another reapeth.” It had been so 
with the preaching of both John and Jesus, and it would be so with the 
preaching of the Apostles; but here the sower and the reaper are one, the~ 
harvest following hard upon the seed-time. 

(3) Jesus and the Samaritans (vv. 39-42).—As the woman returns 


“and the Samaritans gather, Jesus resumes His work as missionary Teacher 


to these semi-heathen. Many believe on Him because of the woman’s 
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report of the unimposing miracle of omniscience by which He had told 
her “all things that ever she did.” They beseech Him and He tarries two 
days, and many more believe because they have heard Him themselves, 
and gladly confess Him as “the Christ, the Savior of the world.” 

2. Return to the specific Lesson—Jesus and the Samaritan Woman 
(Ch. i. 5-27). 

The opening incident is a simple one, an apparently casual meeting at 
the Well of Jacob. Jesus weary and thirsty with His six hours’ journey 
reaches the Well at high noon, and rests there while the disciples go to 
the neighboring city for food. The woman, disreputable and grossly sin- 
ful and unspiritual, who had undoubtedly been working in the fields, comes 
that way to draw water (a customary thing, see v. 15) on her return to 
her home at the hour of dinner. The facts of the history, geography and 
topography are all accessible elsewhere. Let these be passed over quickly 
in the study so as to give time for the essential lessons, of which only bare 
hints can be given here. 

Study first to see how Jesus gains access to this unspiritual soul—a not 
unfair type of all common souls steeped in ignorance and sin (vv. 8-15). 
Godet furnishes a beautiful and detailed study of this process. 

Note, first, the starting-point of Jesus in seeking entrance to the closed 
door of this soul. “He knew what is in man’—the most secret springs 
of human nature—and always suited His matter and His method to the 


person addressed. When speaking with Nicodemus, He started from the 


idea ‘that. filled t' the heart of every Pharisee and in a way that commended 


itself to the high ‘intelligence of a “master in Israel”—the idea of the 


Kingdom of God, from which He proceeded to draw ‘ ‘the most rigorous 
moral consequences.” But in conversing with this woman of the common 
people, “destitute of all Scriptural preparation,’ He takes the point of 
departure from the commonest of things, the water of this well. Then, 
by a bold _antithesis, He wakens in her mind the thought, in her heart the 
want, of a supernatural gift which may forever quench the heart’s thirst. 
The aspiration for salvation once awakened becomes in her an inward 
prophecy to which He attaches His new revelations. 

It should also be observed that Jesus always draws His analogies from 
the deepest things of nature and the soul. Hunger is the cry for the food 
by which the body is to be built up and its waste supplied. Thirst is the 
ery for water, without which as the basis of the blood the nutriment can 
not be floated to the needed place in the body. Life is the vital force that 
transforms the dead matter into formed matter, and puts it in its place in 
the living tissues of the body. These are the analogies that underlie the 
teaching of Jesus, as recorded by John, concerning the spiritual needs and 
life. Christ is the bread for soul-hunger, and He gives the Holy Spirit as 
the Living Water and the Worker of Eternal Life. 

Jesus knew that “the way to gain a soul is often to ask a service of it” 
—thus conceding a certain superiority that flatters it. He made His 
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approach in this way; and His word, as Lange says, “began to overturn 
the wall which had for ages separated the two peoples” (v. 7). 
£4 From her point of conceded superiority the woman brings the objection 
~ that intercourse between Jews and Samaritans is absolutely prohibited. 
The Jewish doctors said: “He who eats bread with a Samaritan is as he 
who eats swine’s flesh.” Jesus replies, “not by renewing His request,’ 
but by making her an offer by means of which He reassumes His position 
of superiority.” “He is the giver who has the gift of God,” the living 
water; if she had but known the giver and His gift, she would have eagerly 
sought and received the living water (v. Io). 

The woman’s curiosity has been appealed to. She desires the living 
water, but understands by it still the spring water in the well; and Jesus 
has no vessel with which to draw it; since His disciples, who doubtless 
had such vessels, had gone to the City (see v. 8, inserted to explain this). 
Can He perform a miracle? (vv. I1, 12). 

He proceeds to explain and to lift her up to the height of His own 
thought. He does not mean that. That will quench the thirst only for a mo- 
ment, letting it come back again in all its rage. Such water appears to Jesus 
as the symbol of all earthly satisfactions; after partaking of it the want 
reappears in the soul and puts it again in dependence upon external objects 
in order to its satisfaction. He defines for her “the nature of the true 
living water; it is that which, reproducing itself within by its own poten- 
tiality, quenches the soul’s want as it arises, so that the heart can not 
suffer a single moment of inward torment of thirst. The man possesses 
in himself a satisfaction independent of earthly objects and conditions,” 
when that is once received (vv. 13, 14). Unspiritual as she is, there seems 
to come over the woman a glimmering sense of the great gift; and she 
eagerly craves it; although the thing prominent in her mind seems still 
to be the desire to escape passing that way every day frotn her labor to 
draw from the well (v. 15). 

“The first phase of the conversation is closed. But Jesus has raised a 
sublime ideal in this woman’s imagination—that of eternal life. Could He 
abandon her before having taught her more on this subject, since she had 
thus far shown herself teachable?” 


Study briefly how Jesus gains entrance to that soul (vv. 16-26). 
The International Lesson has already closed at verse 14. Just a bare 
hint can be given of the course pursued by Jesus from this point to the 
close of the Lesson as extended. 
He is now ready to put His finger upon the plague-spot of sin in her 
A» life. To make the touch effective He uses His omniscience—which He — 
always held in reserve except for the purposes of redemption.” He asks her — 
to bring her husband; and when she says she has none, He assures 
her that He knows that she has had five lawful husbands and is now living — 
in an illicit union. Conscience is roused. She sees at once that she is in 
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the presence of a prophet of God, and makes so far her confession of her 
faith in Jesus. Her soul is being reached at last. The question of religion 
is brought home to her. 

As the prophet is a Jew, the conflicting question between Samaritan 
and Jew, between Gerizim and Jerusalem, is brought forward. What about 
the claim of each to be the one perpetual place of worship? “His reply 


announces a new economy in which the Samaritans, having become 


children of God, will be set free from that local sanctuary which the 
woman points out to Him on the summit of Gerizim, but without be- 
ing compelled for this reason to go to Jerusalem.” The great family of 
the Father’s worshippers are to worship Him in spirit and in truth—and 
His temple shall be wherever such worshippers are found (vv. 20-24) ; and 
the father is at this very moment seeking such worshippers (vv. 20-24). 

Into the midst of this Jesus interjects (v. 21) a summons to an act of 
personal faith: “Believe me”. The aorist of the Greek verb in the Revised 
Text signifies: “Perform an act of faith”. The present tense in the Alex- 
andrian documents signifies: “Believe from this moment and for the fu- 
ture”, This summons to faith answered to this woman’s profession, “Thou 
art a prophet”. Now she announces her expectation of a coming Messiah 
(founded on Deut. xviii. 18); “when He is come, He will declare unto us 
all things” (v. 25). 

The supreme moment has come. “Jesus says to her: I who speak unto 
thee, am He” (v. 26). He makes to this same heathen woman a clear and 
explicit revelation of His Messiahship, such as He had not made in Judea, 
and as He did not make to His disciples until long after that. He had no 
fear that this revelation would call forth in her “a whole world of danger- 
ous illusions, like those which, among the Jews were connected with the 
name of Messiah”. 

“How can we describe the astonishment which such a declaration must 
have produced in this woman? It expresses itself, better than by words, 


.in her silence and her conduct (ver. 28). She had arrived, a few minutes 


before, careless and given up to earthly thoughts; and lo, in a few moments, 
she is brought to a new faith, and even transformed into an earnest mis- 
sionary of that faith” (Godet). 


II. The Topic of the Second Lesson is “The Second Miracle in Cana”. 
Its Scripture is found in John iv. 43-54. This healing of the Nobleman’s 
Son may be profitably compared with the later miracle of the healing of 
the Centurion’s Servant as given in Matthew viii. 5-13, and in Luke vii. 
1-10. Here the subject is a Jew, there it is a Gentile. The nobleman went 
to Jesus, the Centurion sent servants to Him; the nobleman returned believ- 
ing when he had secured the promise of healing, the centurion requested 
Jesus not to come down for he had absolute faith in His power to heal 
without coming. John tells us that the nobleman and his household be- 
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lieved; Matthew and Luke represent Jesus as extolling the faith of the 
centurion as above anything He had witnessed even in Israel. 

The Scripture of the Lesson follows immediately that of the last Les- 
son. The event recorded occurred immediately after His arrival in Galilee 
after passing through Samaria. 

1. Study the general situation at this time (vv. 43-45). 

Jesus had begun His ministry in Judea. Unbelief having developed 
into enmity, because all His teaching had tended to dash the false hopes 
of the Jews centering in a glorious political Messiah who was to displace 
the Roman rule. In passing through Samaria He had witnessed and been 
gladdened by a remarkable development of genuine faith, such as He never 
saw elsewhere during His ministry. 

Knowing well that,a prophet is not honored in His own country, He 
began, as Meyer has suggested, by making Himself honored outside of it, 
by the mighty works that He had done in Jerusalem at the feast when the 
Galileans were present. (v. 45). After He had wrought almost a year in His. 
Judean ministry, “He returned now to Galilee with a reputation as a 
prophet, which opened for Him access to hearts in His own country”. 

The reason why that early ministry in Judea has been passed over by 
the other Evangelists—who all begin with the later ministry in Galilee— 
but recorded by John, is to be found in the fact—made as clear as possible 
by the first three chapters of John’s Gospel—that the teachings were 
largely directed to the faithful in Israel, and were therefore not suited to 
aid in commending Jesus to the unsaved, unspiritual Jews, Romans and 
Greeks. . 

2. Study the miracle of healing in the light of this situation (vv. 46-54). 

The first sign in Galilee, at the wedding in Cana, had demonstrated 
the power of Jesus over nature. In now returning first to Cana He took 
advantage of the preparation for faith made by His previous visit. The 
second sign at Cana, as here recorded, showed His power over Life. He is 
the Lord of Life. The nobleman, or king’s officer, as soon as he hears that 
He has come from Judea into Galilee, goes to Him and beseeches Him to 
come down to Capernaum (a distance of six to eight leagues) and heal 
his son (vv. 46-47). 

The response of Jesus seems a strange one: “Then said Jesus unto him, 
Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will not believe” (v. 48). These 
words indicate the same deep feeling, that He elsewhere expresses, that 
the officer in common with the rest of the Galileans looked upon Him as 
a thaumaturge or wonder-worker, and was interested in these wonders 
rather than in Himself. He emphasizes the painful feeling called out by 
this moral tendency among the Galileans, by the use of the two words, 
signs, and wonders: the first designating the miracle as related to the fac 
of the invisible world which it manifests; the second characterizing i 7 
related to external nature, whose laws it sets at defiance,—the latter 
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bringing out with more force the sensible character of the supernatural 
manifestation. 

It has been held that this utterance of Jesus was suggested by the re- 
quest of the father that He would “come down, and heal his son”,—as 
though it would be necessary for him to see the wonder-work of healing, 
in order to believe. Probably, however, the saying is brought out by the 
contrast between the spirit of the Galileans and the Samaritans with whom 
Jesus has just spent two days of refreshing intercourse. ‘There, it was 
as the Savior of souls that He was welcomed. Here, it is bodily cures. 
which are immediately asked of Him. He seems to be fit for nothing but 
to heal. And He is obliged to confess—such is the true meaning of the 

_ word—that if He refuses to play that part, there is reason to fear that no 
one will believe” (Godet). 

The father renews the request in such a way as to show that his supreme 
interest is not in the miracle to be wrought but in the life of the child: 
“Sir, come down ere my little child die” (v. 49). 

Jesus yields to the rising faith that breathes in that prayer, but in such 
a way as to give it a new impulse and uplift, and at the same time put 
it to the test. “The healing is granted, but without Jesus leaving Cana. 
He wishes this time to be believed on His word”, and not as heretofore on 
the testimony of others to the miracles they had seen. The test is sus- 
tained. The father lays hold by faith upon the promise of Jesus (v. 50). 
As he goes on his way messengers meet him and assure him that his 
child has been healed and his faith rewarded (vv. 51, 52). 

The faith at this point passes into the higher stage, that of personal 
experience. He and all his believe, and his becomes a household of faith 
(v. 53). 

This is a double miracle of Jesus as the Author of Life in response to 
faith. There was the bodily healing, accompanied, as is so often the case, 
by the spiritual healing that brought the subjects into the Kingdom of God. 

The Lesson closes with the statement of John, that this is the second 
sign that Jesus wrought in Cana, and that this was wrought, as was the 
former, on His coming from Judea into Galilee, i. e., these are the opening 
miracles of two such returns into Galilee (v. 54). 


III. The topic of the Third Lesson is “Jesus at the Pool of- Bethesda.” 
Its Scripture is John v. 1-15. The Lesson ought to be extended to take in 
the entire chapter (v. 1-47), since the teachings of Jesus in vindication of 
Himself, to which the miracle gave rise and for which alone John recorded 
it, are found after verse 15. 


The Selection of Miracles or rather Signs, by John—is a subject to 
which it may be well to give a little attention just at this point. Why are 
these particular signs chosen? 

It must have become apparent, from the studies already made, that the 
fourth Gospel is only subordinately a record of outward events. Only 
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seven of our Lord’s miracles—in the stricter sense—are recorded in it; but 
these are all of the most remarkable kind, and surpass all the rest in depth, 
in specialty of application, and in fulness of instruction. Of these seven, - 
only two are found in the other Gospels,—the feeding of the five thousand 
(vi. I-15), which is recorded by John for the sake of the extended teachings 

of Jesus, after He had put Himself before the multitudes in the place 

of the lamb of the Passover; and the walking on the water, which is imme- 
diately connected with the first sign and necessary to explain how it was 
that the discussions were transferred to Capernaum. 

The peculiarities of the other five are very striking. They furnish a 

, higher display of power over the ordinary laws and course of nature, than 
“do the miracles of the other Gospels. John alone records the first of all . 
the miracles that Jesus wrought, the changing of water into wine at Cana 
(ii. I-11), in which, without even the utterance of a word, He transforms 
the very nature of the substance with which He deals. He records that 
of the nobleman’s son (iv. 48-54), cured by Jesus at a distance from Cana. 
Out of the many cures of the lame and the palsied by the word of Jesus, 
He selects that of the man who had suffered from an infirmity thirty and 
eight years (v.), a case of the most utter friendlessness and of the most 
abject weakness, helplessness, and hopelessness. Out of the innumerable 
cures of the blind He chooses the case of the person who had been born 
blind (ix.), which was such a case as men had never known to be cured 
(ix. 32). He gives “the restoration of Lazarus to life, not from a deathbed, 
like the daughter of Jairus; not from a bier for the dead, like the young 
man of Nain; but from the grave, when, having lain buried there for 
four days, he had already begun to sink into corruption (xi.). Lastly, 
from among the signs and wonders which Jesus did while still upon the 
earth after His resurrection, and which are nowhere else recorded by the 
Evangelists, we have one example, in the miraculous draught of fishes on 
the sea of Tiberias (xxi.), symbolical of the future success of the Apostles 

in their mission. 

Still, John does not record these works simply because they are so won- 
derful; but because their extraordinary character made them so much the 
better signs of the marvelous things of God, and led Jesus to connect with 
them His profoundest spiritual teachings, His reasonings, discourses, and 
conversations, alike with friends and foes, with His disciples and with 
the multitude. 

In the extended Lesson—taking in all of Chapter v.—are two things 
that may be taken up in order for study. 

1. The Healing of The Impotent Man on the Sabbath (vv. 1-15). 

4 The healing at Cana had occurred in December A. D. 28; this was 
wrought at Jerusalem probably at the Passover of the following Spring 
to which Jesus had gone up. 

The pool, if it be, as Conder thinks, the Fountain of the Virgin, at the 
foot of the slope of Ophel, is the only natural spring at Jerusalem, and still 
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presents the phenomenon of the intermittent rising of the waters, result- 
ing perhaps from the presence of healing gases, or perhaps from subter- 
Tanean connection with the Pool of Siloam. The passage concerning an 
angel troubling the water is not found in the best manuscripts, and is 
therefore omitted in the Revised Version. 

The entire chapter is the record of a new outbreak of hatred on the part 
of the Jewish authorities at Jerusalem. Several months since He had 
withdrawn into Galilee to escape the wrath resulting from His entrance 
into the Temple and the official cleansing of His Father’s house (Ch. ii 
13-22). Now He appears at the center of danger again suddenly, incognito 
as it were, and works a sign that leaves the Jews without excuse. 


Study, first, the sign (vv. 1-9). Jesus selects the one in that crowd most. 


miserable of ; all, helpless and hopelessly beyond cure after his thirty-eight 
years of suffering in 1 body, the result of soul- sickness, or moral disease 
(v. 14), in order to show Himself. the Life-giving Sz Savior. Note how He 
appeals to the man, awakens faith, heals him; how tl the once helpless man 
takes up his bed and walks, and a little later appears in the Temple among 
the worshipers—by these things attracting attention to Jesus and His sign. 

Study, secondly, the conflict of Jesus with the Jewish traditionalists 
(vv. 10-15). The healing was on the Sabbath day—made for man that he 
might rest and worship God, but which these Scribes and Pharisees had 
so hedged in with their ceremonial requirements as not to leave room for 
such works of necessity and mercy as this healing. Jesus had disappeared 
in the crowd, and the man did not know who He was. Follow his clear 
and unshaken testimony to the facts, and his keen strong argument for 
the authority of the one who had healed him (vv. 10-13). Then note how 
when Jesus finds him later in the Temple, and bids him forsake the sin 
that had made him a wreck, lest a worse fate befall him, he hastens to tes- 
tify to the Jews that it was Jesus that had healed him (vv. 14-15). 

The proof of the sign is positive. The well-known fact of the man’s 
long impotence in that public place; the ocular demonstration furnished 
by the man himself healed, carrying his bed, and in the Temple; and his 
clear and positive testimony—all this would seem to have left the Jews 
absolutely without excuse. 

In following out the Lesson to its real conclusion, take up 

2. Jesus’ Vindication of Himself 
ment for Sabbath-breaking (vv. 16-47). 

He bases His vindication on His being one with the Father and the 
true Messiah of the Scriptures. Study the course of this specimen of keen- 
est argument. 

First, He personally affirms that as the Son He is the Father’s work- 
man (vv. 17-30). He justifies His miracle on the Sabbath by His personal 
affirmation of the perfect subordination that exists between His activity 
and that of His Father. He is one with.the Father, doing His will in all 
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things. The Father had suggested, wrought with Him, and directed in, 
the work of healing on the Sabbath. This more than ever enrages the 
Jews, because He makes Himself equal with the Father. 

Secondly, Jesus adds the Testimony of the Father to His own (vv. 3I- 
40). He meets the objection of the Jews, that His self-witness needs sup- 
port (vv. 31-32). John the Baptist had borne witness to Him when the 
Sanhedrim had sent their deputation to the Jordan; but He was not de- 
pendent upon human witnesses (vv. 33-35). He had witnesses that none 
could gainsay: (1) The Father Whose testimony was given in the miracles 
Jesus had wrought (among them this one at the Bethesda pool that had 
just been demonstrated to them) (vv. 36-37) ; and (2) The Scriptures which, 
if the Jews had studied beyond the mere letter, would have revealed to them 
that Jesus is the Messiah (vv. 38-40). 

Thirdly, Jesus explains and condemns the Jewish unbelief (vv. 41-47). 
Supported by this testimony of His Father and the Scriptures, Jesus passes 
from defense to attack. He unfolds the cause of the moral antipathy that 
keeps them away from Him (vv. 41-44); and the terrible consequences 
of this refusal to believe (vv. 45-47). 

Jesus was Himself always a strict observer of the true law of the Sab- 
bath, but He has shown that these Jews had rejected the sacred principle 
of the Sabbath in their overweening care for outward and man-deyised 


‘ules. They had trusted in Moses but rejected the Messiah of whom 


Moses testified. He follows them with remorseless logic intg this their 
last refuge. “It is not He, the Messiah rejected by them, it is Moses 
himself, in whose name they condemn Him, who will demand their con- 
demnation.. ..... His word assumes an aggressive and dramatic form. He 
causes to rise before them that grand figure of the ancient deliverer, to whom 
their hopes were attached, and transforms this alleged advocate into an 
accuser” (Godet). 

The thoroughly authenticated sign of the healing of the impotent man, 
which should have proved their salvation, through faith in Jesus as the 
Life-giving Saviour, has led to their rejection and condemnation. 

This completes the break of Jesus with the Jews. At the next Passover 
He does not come to Jerusalem. There is no account of His return to Gal- 
ilee, but He doubtless returned immediately after this declaration of war 
in Judea. 


IV. The Topic of the Fourth Lesson is “The Miracle of the Loaves 
and Fishes”. Its Scripture is found in John vi. 1-14. The Lesson should 
take in the entire chapter (vv. I-71), since the outward signs are recorded 

If the last miracle at Jerusalem was performed as some think at the 
feast of Purim, this occurred only a month later; if at the Passover, it was — 
a year later. Jesus prepares for these miracles by leaving Galilee and 
crossing the Jordan into the kingdom of Philip. The reasons given are 
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(1) the changed conditions connected with the death of John the Baptist, 
which might lead Herod to seek to destroy Jesus; and (2) the need for 
rest (Mark vi. 31). 

This chapter must be studied—as also chapter v.—in the light of the 
development of national unbelief. At this time and in connection with _ 
this great Passover miracle there is reached a crisis in Galilee similar to” ~~” 
that which had occurred in Judea. There is the difference, however, that 
“the unbelief in Judea is violent and aggressive, and can end only in 
murder; while in Galilee, where it proceeds from a simple feeling of being 
deceived after overwrought expectation, it occasions only indifference. 
There is no killing, there is a going away and a going not to return (vv. 
66, 67). As Weiss says: “The Galilean half-way faith becomes unbelief’ ” 
(Godet). 

John alone seems to have taken in the historic bearing of this decisive 
epoch. This explains why he reproduces this—and this alone, since the 
walking on the water may be considered a part of it—among the narratives 
of miraculous power that he found already recorded in the earlier Gospels, 
and why he thought fit to concentrate in the presentation of that event 
the summary of the entire Galilean ministry. 

The chapter must be studied in the light also of the statement of verse 
4: “Now the Passover, the feast of the Jews, was at hand”. The nearness 
of this feast is here mentioned, not to explain the presence of the multitudes 
—these did not consist of the Passover caravans on their way to Jerusa- 
lem who turned aside to this out of the way place, but of the crowd that ar 
had usually followed Him in Galilee—but to explain the onaars of Jesus 
toward them. As Godet has so well said: 

“Not being able to go to Jerusalem for the feast (vii. 1), Jesus, on see- 
ing these multitudes hastening towards Him in the wilderness, recognizes 
in this unexpected circumstance a signal from the Father. He puts this 
concourse in comparison with the feast which is about to be celebrated 
in Jerusalem, and He says for Himself, for His disciples, for the multi- 
tude: ‘We also will have our Passover!’ This is the thought which sets 
in its true light the following miracle, as the discourses which are con- 
nected with it prove. For Jesus represents Himself here as the one whose 
flesh and blood are designed to give life to believers, a point which un- 
doubtedly calls to mind the sacrifice and eating of the Paschal iamb. By 
this fourth verse John gives us, therefore, the key of the whole narrative, 
as he has given us in iii. 1, by the words: of the Pharisees, that of the 
whole conversation with Nicodemus.” 

This twofold key will open the way to intelligent study of the Lesson 
and the Chapter in their relations. There are three parts in the narrative: 

1. The miracles (vv. I-21), including the multiplication of the loaves 
and the walking on the water. aie 

Compare John’s record of the first sign with the records of it in the 
other three Gospels—this being the only miracle recorded in all four Gos- 
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pels. See the parallel accounts in Matthew xiv. 13-21; Mark vi. 30-44; 
Luke ix. 10-17; and note the features in these accounts specially suited 
to the Jew, Roman and Greek respectively. Notice particularly that John ~ 
alone brings out the bearing of this sign on the faith of the people in 
Jesus as the Messiah that was to come into the world (v. 14). 

The second sign—the walking on the water—finds a place in Matthew 
(xiv. 22-36) and Mark (vi. 45-56). Note the Jewish and Roman features in 
these narratives. Mark the fact that John alone—in pursuance of his pur- 
pose to set forth the crisis of unbelief in Galilee—gives the explanation of 
the speedy withdrawal of Jesus, His crossing the lake in this extraordinary 
way in order to prevent the people from carrying out their carnal purpose 
to crown Him by force as Messianic King (v. I5). 

2. The conversations and discourses, in the synagogue at Capernaum, 
bring out the great spiritual lessons of the Passover feast and the miracle, 
concerning His sacrificial death as the only possible way to secure Eternal 


Life for the spiritually dead (vv. 22-65). 


(1) Take up the account of the way in which this meeting in Caper- 
naum was brought about (vv. 22-24). 

(2) Study the four brief dialogues, each made up of a question of the 
Jews and an answer of Jesus (vv. 25-40),—in which He explains the true 
bread from heaven and how it is to be obtained, through beholding and 
believing on the Son of God and partaking by faith of His flesh and blood. 

(3) Consider next the narrative of the murmuring and rebellion called 
out by this teaching, and see how it leads Jesus to declare the blindness 
and perversity of the Jews, and to reaffirm with increasing solemnity that 
He is the bread of life (vv. 41-51),—adding that striking phrase in verse 
51: “Yea, and the bread which I will give is my flesh for the life of the 
world”, which becomes the occasion of a new phase in the conversation and 
precipitates the final crisis of unbelief. Then—as now and always—atone- 
ment by the death on the Cross was the central point of objection by un- 
spiritual man. 

Study how John graphically portrays the way in which the hearers, 
after having questioned, murmured and debated, engage now in angry 
strife (vv. 52-59); and even some of the long-time disciples join the gen- 
eral clamor of disapproval of such impossible claims, and are condemned 
for their unbelief (vv. 60-65). The scenes in the synagogue seem to have. 
ended here. ‘ 

(4) The crisis is reached at last, and the triumph of unbelief (vv. 66- 


“71). Witness the multitudes departing, cherished disciples renouncing _ 


their faith, and the King left to the little band of adherents, for whom Peter 


comes forward to make confession of faith in response to the pathetic ap- — 


peal of Jesus: Will ye also go away?” 

Galilee has now followed Judea in unbelief, and in rejecting Jesus as 
the Messiah. Again it is shown true of the Incarnate Word, that “He came 
unto His own, and His own received Him not.” oy! 
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The testimonies from the Fathers and 
early Christian writers, that Matthew, 
Mark and Luke prepared their Gos- 
pels for the Jew, Roman and Greek, 
are abundant and conclusive. It is not 
the purpose to present them here, as this 
discussion has particular reference to 
John’s Gospel. 


Origin and Design of the Fourth Gos- 
pel.—The witnesses on these points are 
many and their testimony is specific and 
conclusive. It was long supposed that 

Cty Papias of Hierapolis, the earliest witness 
to the origin and design of the other 
Gospels, had left no testimony concern- 
ing John; but in 1866, while Professor 
Tischendorf was on a visit to Rome, a 
Latin manuscript was found in the Vat-_ 


ican Library, in the prologue to which 
is the following statement: 

“The Gospel of John was proclaimed 
and given to the Church while he was 
yet living—as Papias of Hierapolis, the 
beloved disciple of John, declared at the 
close of the fifth book of his Exposi- 
tions of the Oracles of our Lord.” 

In “that priceless document of the sec- 
ond century,” as Van Oosterzee calls it, 
he Canon of Muratori, or the list of 
canonical books of the Scriptures that 
Muratori found in an old manuscript in 
the Library of Milan, is an almost equal- 
ly ancient testimony that runs thus: 

“John wrote in answer to the express 
application of his fellow disciples and 
bishops.” 

Passing over the e still ‘more explicit tes- 
timonies of Irenaeus, the disciple of 

A «Polycarp, and Clement _ of Alexandria, 
both of whom belong to the closing dec- 
ades of the second century, and that of 
other witnesses that might be cited, we 
find Jerome, the most learned of the Latin 
Fathers of the Church, giving—in the 
same passage in which he sets*forth the 
origin of the first three Gospels—an ex- 
plicit testimony regarding the fourth: 

“The last is John, the Apostle and 
Evangelist, whom Jesus loved the most 
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angers When he was in Asia [Minor].... 
he was compelled by all the contem- 
porary bishops of Asia, and by messages 
from many churches to write more ful- 
ly concerning the Divinity of the Savior, 
and, with a presumption not so bold as 
happy, to reach, so to speak, in his pre- 
sentation of the Gospel, the very Word 
of God.” 


These testimonies, in confirmation of 
which many others might be cited, make 
clear, among other things, such perti- 
nent facts as the following: 

The Fourth Gospel was written by the 
Apostle John toward the close of the 
first century. ‘ 

It was, as Clement of Alexandria puts 
it, “a spiritual Gospel,” a Gospel embody- 
ing the revelation of the special mission 
of the Holy Spirit, and those spiritual 
doctrines and experiences that had come 
to John in their fullness through his in- 
timate communion with Jesus living on 
earth, crucified and living again, and 
glorified. 

It was substantially the embodiment of 
the Gospel that John had preached orally 
for more than sixty years after the As- 
cension, and was given written form in 
compliance with the urgent request of 
the ministers and pastors of the churches 
in Asia Minor for a spiritual Gospel. 

It was written, not for the Jew, Ro- 


man or Greek as such, but for those who » 


had been called out of the races of the 
world into the Church, and made Chris- 
tians, citizens of the Kingdom of God; 
and it was designed to portray Christ, 
the incarnate Son of God, as the author, 
giver and perfecter of life, even eternal 
life, in the believer who had been brought 
to faith by the Evangelistic Gospels. 

It was written long after the Evan- 
gelistic Gospels, and in such changed cir- 
umstances as to make it in a sense a 
supplementary Gospel. The other Apos- 
tles had preached the Gospel over the 
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world and had long since passed away. 


Jerusalem had been destroyed, the Tem- 
ple system had been swept away and 
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the temporary features of Judaism ab- 
rogated. The Church had been gathered 
out of the three great races. The first 
three Gospels and all the other writings 
of the New Testament were already in 
the hands of the Church. It is not 
strange therefore that ninety-three one- 
hundredths of the material of the Fourth 
Gospel is not to be found in the other 
three. It is in this way a new Gospel, 
by reason both of its late origin and of 
its special aim. 


The Key to John’s Gospel.—If the 
Fourth Gospel was prepared, not for the 
carnal man, but for the Christian, its 
key must be found in the character and 
needs of the Christian. 


The Christian is readily distinguishable 
from the natural man, whether Jew, Ro- 
man or Greek. He had heard the es- 
sential facts and truths concerning 
Christ; had by faith accepted Him as 
Jesus, the divine Savior, who had atoned 
for his sin; and had submitted himself to 
Him as his Lord and Master. He was 
the possessor of a renewed and trans- 
formed spiritual life, and had devoted 
himself to the service of Christ in the 
work of the Gospel for the salvation of 
the lost world. He was looking forward 
to an endless divine life with Christ in 
the world to come, upon which he had 
already entered here. 

The Christian may have been by nature 
a Jew, a Roman or a Greek, but he had 
been transformed by the Gospels—as 
presented to these races by Matthew, 
Mark and Luke, and their fellows—and 
brought out of his natural relationships 
into those of the Church or Kingdom of 
God, in which there is neither Jew nor 
Gentile as such. Having started in the 
divine life, the vital questions with him 
concerned the way in which he should 
continue, make progress and attain per- 
fection in it. 

The Christian did not need to have 
Jesus presented to him as the Messiah of 
the Prophets; for, if he had been a Jew, 
that had already been done for him. Nor 
did he need to have Jesus exhibited as the 
almighty and divine Worker and Con- 


queror; for, if he had been a Roman, 
that had already been done for him by 
Mark and Peter. Nor did he need to have 
Jesus set forth to his reason as the di- 
vine and universal Man, the Brother and 
Friend of Humanity; for, if he had beena ~ 
Greek, that had been done for him by 
Luke and Paul. 

He did need to have Jesus set be- 
fore him as the eternal Word, the reve- 
lation of God, the Son of God incarnate, 
the author of spiritual and eternal life. 
His spiritual needs called for light con- 
cerning the Christian life; its origin and 
source in the incarnation and sacrifice of 
the Son of God, “the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world”; the 
relations into which it brought him to 
God as his Father and to Christ as his 
Savior and Lord; its beginning and 
source of inspiration and help in the 
Holy Spirit (the Paraelete, Comforter, 
Helper): its mission in this world of 
leading the lost world to Christ; and its 
final issue in immortality in the world 
beyond in the Father’s house of many 
mansions. 


It is obvious that the first three Gos- 
pels—the Evangelistic or Missionary 
Gospels—do not deal largely with these 
subjects, although they prepare the way 
for them. They leave them for John’s 
Gospel. This Gospel is Christian in all 
its essential features. Its central idea, } 
as stated by John himself, is found in the ; 
divine life which has its origin in faith { 
in Jesus as the Christ, the incarnate Son ‘ 
of God, and His atoning sacrifice, and, Va 
which makes the believer a Christian. 7 
The Evangelist distinctly states (xx. 30, ‘ 
31) that his selection of material was 
made with this end in view: 

“And many other signs truly did 
Jesus in the presence of His disciples, 
which are not written in this book, but 
these are written, that ye might believe. 
that Jesus is the Christ the Son of Ged; 
and that believing, ye might have life 
through His name.” 

This is the key passage to the 
It is the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
incarnate Son of God, as the ma 
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tion of the glory of the Father; the Gos- 
pel of signs as making for faith; the 
Gospel of faith leading to spiritual life; 
the Gospel of life, even life everlasting, 
as the consummation toward which faith 
always reaches out. The glory as mani- 
fested in sign and witness is always in 
order to faith, and the faith always in 
order to spiritual and everlasting life. 


ct Working Outline of John’s Gospel.— 


These thoughts furnish the clue to the 
plan of the Fourth Gospel, which can 
here be barely sketched, leaving its com- 
pletion to the detailed study of the Gos- 
pel itself. 

To one who desires to seek such rev- 
erent human aid as will carry him farth- 
est toward the comprehension of what 
is in John’s Gospel and of its profound 
depths, we commend Godet’s “Com- 
mentary on the Gospel of John,” to 
the value of which in the original French 
Ex-President Timothy Dwight, of Yale 
University, has greatly added in the 
American translation, by some of the 
best critical and expository work ever 
given to the press by an American schol- 
ar. This work, of more than eleven 
hundred octavo pages, is of course a 
work for students. 


The Gospel might be studied as con- 
sisting of two natural divisions. The 
first, made up of chapters i.-xii., is the 
division of works, embracing the signs, 
or miracles, recorded by John, and the 
lessons of truth drawn from them and 
making for faith. The signs are confined 
to this division. The second, comprising 
chapters xiii.-xxi., is the division of 
words, or discourses setting forth the 
fundamental truths of the Christian life 
and mission. 

For detailed study, however, the Gos- 


pel may be more conveniently regarded _ 


as made up of Four Principal Parts, with 
a Prologue and a Conclusion. 


Prologue.—The glory of the Father 
revealed in the incarnation and mission 
of the Eternal Word, Who is the Son of 
God, the author of Life and Light to 


man through the Faith of the LL bees 
Ch. i. 1-18. 


Part First.—The Rise of Faith and its 
Earlier Stages,—showing the Incarnate 
Word, in His manifestations, in Judea 
and Galilee, as the source of Eternal 
Life through His Sacrificial Death and 
regenerating Spirit, and leading in the 
end to the first sifting of His followers. 
=—Ch. 12 10—vin 7. 

I. The more Private Exercise of His 
Life-giving Power—before His first 
Passover—awakening Faith in Him as 
the Son of God and the Messiah—includ- 
ing the testimony of John the Baptist 
and of Jesus Himself, and the first sign, 
at the wedding in Cana.—i. 19—ii. 12. 


II. The more Official Manifestations 
of Jesus as the Life of the World— 
between the first and second Passovers 
of His Public Ministry.—ii. 13—iv. 54. 

(1) To the Jews, as their Messiah, 
the Son of God, in His first official 
cleansing of the Temple, His Father’s 
House, leading many to faith (ii. 13- 
25)3 

(2) To Nicodemus, the Pharisee, as 
the Way of Life, the teaching being 
confirmed by the discourse of John the 
Baptist contrasting “I” and “He” (iii. 
1-36). 

(3) To the Samaritans, at the Well 
of Jacob, as the Fountain of Everlasting 
Life, leading to Faith (iv. 1-42). 

(4) To the Nobleman in Capernaum 
and his neighbors, as the Author of Life, 
in the healing of his sick Son (the sec- 
ond Sign in Cana), leading him and his 
household to Faith (iv. 43-54). 


III. Subsequent Manifestations 
Jew and Gentile—in connection with two 
successive Passovers—as the only Way 
of Eternal Life through partaking by 
faith of His Flesh and Blood,—the dis- 
cussion being raised by the Healing of 
the Impotent Man on the Sabbath, and 
continued by the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand in which he Put Himself in 
the place of the Passover Sacrifice,— 
resulting in the further sifting of His 
followers.—v. I—vi. 71. 
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Conflict between 
the Incarnate 
Word in conflict with Spiritual Dark- 
ness—during the period of occasional 
and mainly private visits to Jerusalem— 
culminating in the Final Crisis and Re- 
jection.—Ch. vii. 1—xii. 50. 

I. At the Feast of Tabernacles, de- 
claring and proving Himself the Only 
Fountain of Everlasting Life and the 
Only Deliverer from the Bondage of Sin. 
—Vii. I—Vill. 59. 

II. During subsequent Visits, when 
He presents Himself, with cogent signs 
or proofs,— as the Only Healer of Spirit- 
ual Blindness; as the Good Shepherd whoi 
is to give Eternal Life to His own through 
His Sacrificial Death for them; and as 
One with the Father and so having life 
in Himself,—leading many to faith— 
ix. I—x. 42. 

III. At the Raising of Lazarus from 
the Dead, where Jesus proclaims and 
demonstrates Himself the Resurrection 
and the Life, thereby enraging the San- 
hedrim and leading them to pass sen- 
tence of condemnation upon Him as 
having disappointed their carnal Mes- 
sianic expectations.—xi. I-57. 


Part Second.—The 


_ IV. The Culmination and Condemna- 

tion of Jewish Unbelief,—embracing the 
account of the Supper at Bethany; of 
the Messianic Entry into Jerusalem; of 
the Coming of the Greeks, signalling the 
hour of His Glorification (confirmed by 
a voice from heaven); and the final 
Weighing and Condemnation of the Un- 
belief that shuts out the Apostate Jews 
from the Everlasting Life He has come 
to bring through the Commandment of 
the Father.—-xii. 1-50. 


Part Third—The Confirmation of 
the Faith of His own true Disciples by 
Jesus—a manifestation of His supreme 
love (xiii. 1) just before His last Pass- 
over—in view of His immediate Depar- 
ture to the Father, and of their future 
Work as the founders of the Church— 
Ch. xiii.I—xvii. 26. 

I. The Purification of their Faith—by 
two decisive acts: the Washing of their 


Feet, and the removal of the Traitor 
Judas.—xiii. I-30. 


Il. The Strengthening and Develop- 
ment of their faith—by His last private 
teachings during the evening of His be- 
trayal, which contain His complete un- 
folding of the Christian Life that opens 
before them,—thereby partly correcting 
their false Messianic views.—Ch. xili. 31 
—xXVI. 33. 


(1) Private Teachings in view of the 
Immediate Separation: He must go to 
the Father to be glorified that He may 
be able to empower them for the works 
superior to His own that are to be 
wrought through Prayer (xiii. 3I—xiv. 
14); of which prayer the Holy Spirit 
(Who is to come at Pentecost) shall be 
the divine source, whom Jesus will send, 
and whose Mission is here unfolded 
(xiv. 15-31). 

{He had “promised to His own the 
two fold reunion, heavenly and earthly, 
in which the separation should issue, 
the thought of which was now so great- 
ly troubling them” (Godet),—one in the 
Father’s mansions at the end of their 
career; the other in His own speedy 
coming at Pentecost by His Holy Spirit, 
to dwell in them and be with them. In 
what follows Jesus turns to that future, 
when “the glorified Christ has returned 
and lives in His own,’ and He “con- 
templates the immense task which 
awaits His disciples as those who are to 
continue His work” (Godet). ] 

This concludes the discourse in the 
upper room where they had partaken of 
the Passover; what follows was uttered 
on the way to Gethsemane. See xiv. 31. 

(2) Private teachings in view of the 
great Task that lies before them—of 
prosecuting and completing, in co-opera- 
tion with the glorified Christ, His work 
for the lost world (xv. 1—xvi. 15). _ 

(“They are united to Him, and, 
through Him, among themselves. Under 
His impulse they work all together, like 
the members of orie and the same body ¥ 
(the Vine and the Branches), in 
Father’s Work. Such is the new p 
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tion with a view to which He now gives 
them the necessary directions, warnings 
and encouragements........ There ard 
three principal ideas:—1. The new condi- 
tion of the disciples after the return 
of Jesus through the Holy Spirit (xv. 1- 
17).—2. The hostility of the world to 
this new society (xv.18—xvi. 4).—3. The 
spiritual victory which the Holy Spirit 
will gain over the world by their means 
(xvi. 5-15). : 

The three personages of this coming 
drama: the disciples, the world, the Holy 
Spirit—each one of them is successively 
predominant in one of the three parts of 
the following discourse” (Godet). ] 


(GZ (3) Final Teachings in view of Im- 


pending Separation, in which Jesus now 
assures His disciples that He will return 
very soon, and that victory is assured 
through the Father from whom He 
came and to whom He goes; and He 
now has the supreme satisfaction of 
knowing that they at last understand and 
believe (xvi. 16-33). 


III. The Uplifting of their Faith by 
His High-Priestly Prayer, in which He 
“affixes the seal to His work of Glorify- 
ing the Father by the salvation of the 
world.—xvii. 1-26. 

(“When Jesus prays for Himself (vv. 
I-5), it is not His own person that He 
has in view, it is the Work of God (see 
vv. I, 2); when He prays for His Apos- 
tles, He commends them to God as agents 
and continuers of this Work (vv. 6-19); 
and when He extends His regard to all 
believers present or future, the Church, 
it is as if to the objects of this Work, 
in other terms because these souls are 
the theatre where the glory of His 
Father is to shine forth; for His Work 
and the Glory of the Father are for Him 
one and the same thing” (Godet). ] 

Part Fourth.—_The Death of Jesus on 
the Cross, the climax of Jewish Unbe- 
lief and Hatred in His Murder, and the 
Foundation for the Life of the World 
in His Voluntary Sacrifice for Sin.—Ch. 
XVili. I—xix. 42. 

[The three features that appear 
throughout the Gospel are found here— 
the shining forth of this glory, the invet- 


. 


eracy of Jewish unbelief, and the silently 
growing faith of:\His Disciples—the sec- 
ond being in the ascendent.] 

I. Jesus Voluntarily surrenders Him- 
self into the hands of His Enemies, the 
Unbelieving Jews—after showing His 
power over them—in order to drink “the 
cup of His Father”; and is tried, con- 
demned though declared innocent, and 
delivered up to be crucified.—xvill. I— 
Xix.: 16. 

II. Jesus Voluntarily yields Himself 
up to His Executioners, fulfilling Proph- 
ecy and completing His Sacrificial Work. 
—xix. 17-30. 

III. Jesus Yields Himself to Death 
and the Grave as the Messiah.—xix. 
31-42. 

Conclusion—The Incarnate Word, 
Crucified and Risen, the Savior and Lord 
of all Believers, manifests Himself to 
His Disciples, and gives His parting Im- 
pulse and Direction to the Faith for 
their Future Work.—Ch. xx.-xxi. 

I. His manifold Appearances after 
His Resurrection, intended to establish “ 
its reality, and to lead to Faith in Him 
and to Life through His Name, during 
which he confers on them their Mission. 
—xx. I-31. 

II. His Most Extraordinary Mani- 
festation by the Sea of Tiberias—com- 
pletely establishing His identity and 
Messiahship, and preparing His Disciples 
for co-operation with Him in His Work 
for the World.—xxi. 1-25. 

(1) The Great Symbolical Sign by 
Jesus risen, the Miraculous Draught of 
Fishes, in the presence of Seven Dis- 
ciples—“a forever ineffaceable sign of 
the magnificent success assured to their 
Mission, so far as they shall work in it 
under His direction” (Godet) (xxi. 
I-14). 

(2) The marking out of their Future 
Work in connection with the careers of 
the Two Leaders who had been most 
closely identified with Jesus, Peter and 
John—the former having first been rein- 
stated in the place forfeited by his denial 
—and starting the Work of the Apos- 
tolic Band under their direction (xxi. 
15-25). 
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THE DILEMMA OF THE MODERN THEOLOGICAL STUDENT’ 


Professor Ruffet, Geneva, Switzerland 


I speak to you in this way because I 
am convinced that belief in the author- 
ity of the Scriptures, and this alone, 
has produced great awakenings and will 
do so again. It is this faith which trans- 
forms men’s consciences, and produces 
faithful disciples, and creates unconquer- 
able men. Who then was just now say- 
ing that men of the Pible are men of 
fear; that men of the Bible have flung 
themselves into belief in its sovereign 
authority solely to escape consequences 
which startled their courage? Men of 


fear! Like John Huss, like Luther, like 
Calvin, like Spener, Francke, Zinzen- 
dorf, like Whitefield and Wesley; like 


Gaussen, Gasparin, and Adolphe Monod! 

If we judge doctrines by the fruits 
which they produce is not the case 
already decided? 

In the political and economic domain 
let people be good enough not to forget 
thatitis great Christians who have accom- 
plished great movements of progress. As 
M. Brunetiere has recently written: 

“The idea of progress does not seem 
to have appeared in the world before 
Christianity, and since the Christian era 
it has not been realized save within the 
Christian social system. There was no 
progress before Christianity, or at best 
it was very little and very slow. On the 
other hand there is no progress outside 
of Christendom. Taine has shown, in 
a superb page of his “Origines”, that 
although the world since the time of 
Christ has passed through terrible out- 
bursts of immorality, the cause was noth- 
ing else but the temporary weakening 
or obscurement of the Christian idea. 

. 


1From the Bulletin of the Evangelical 
Society of Geneva. This is the concluding 
part of the address of Professor Ruffet to 
his students, the first part of which appeared 
in our January issue. Translated and con- 
densed for The Bible Student and Teacher, by 
Henry O. Dwight, LL.D 


None can successfully deny the connec: ff 
tion between Christianity and progress. 
In attacking Christianity men ought to 
fear that at the same stroke they may 
attack, not only the essence of the moral 
law, but still more the principle of prog- 
ress itself. It is not only to corrup- 
tion that atheistic social systems would 
return; nor yet to degeneracy only; for ~ 
they would return to immobility. If 
Christianity could perish, with it would 
perish the fecundity of the very princi- 
ples in the name of which it is being 
attacked today.” 

Still another fact stands before our 
eyes. It is that science has not brought 
the human soul the peace it needs. Much /, 
has been expected from it, and marvel- { 
lous, colossal things attained. But every- 
body does not feel the benefit of its 
attainments, and some confess that the 
reality is below the level of their hopes. 
Man has succeeded in bringing matter 
into subjection to himself, but matter 
can not give him that which it has not. 
To the great questions, those which 
touch our highest interests, science has 
not been able to give answer. That 
thirst for the true, the good, the infi- 
nite which devours this generation has 
not been extinguished; neither the treas- 
ures nor the joys of the earth, nor the 
increase of the comforts of life have 


benumbed the moral anguish in the 
depths of men’s hearts. 
You then, gentlemen, remain with 


your faith, the true comforters of the — 
human race. Is not the task sufficient; 
is not the end great enough; does not — 
the past guarantee the future in the 
struggle? When I look upon you, I env; 
you. You have before you a 
career! With you the sun is 
above the horizon, while it is alre: 
setting for him who speaks to you at 
moment. pee 

Let us then hasten to act. — 
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How shall you prepare yourselves for 
this ministry of living faith which will 
be a ministry of progress? 


, 


First, let me remind you that your 
ministry will be what your studies have 
been; it will depend in great measure 
upon the use which you make of this 
respite before the battle. Now in what 
way do men, still, today, conceive of the 

' career of the theological student? Speak- 
ing in general, in spite of the shortness 
of the time devoted to study; in spite of 

* the necessity of concentrating the atten- 
tion of the student upon that which will 
be his life tomorrow, it is deemed 
important to inform him as completely 
as possible upon those questions of criti- 
cism which now have taken so vast a 
development; it is thought that he must 
be familiarized with all hypotheses 
which can spring up in minds called 
scientific. To make him know the Bible 
on all its sides; to lead him to under- 
stand its deep meaning; to extract for 
him the life, the spirit of these pages 
—for these pages have, as an ultimate 
fact, been given by God to man solely in 
order to awaken and develop life within 
—this, it seems, is a secondary object. 
To arm the student with'a scalpel, to 
place on the operating table the Book of 
books, to show him its errors and its 
omissions, to tear from it page after 
page until nothing remains in his hands 
but a cover,—this, it seems, is held in cer- 
tain quarters to be the essential of theo- 
logical training. This might perhaps be 
admissible if theological studies were 
designed to form learned men, men of 
the study only. But it is forgotten that 
these young men are preparing for 
preaching, for the cure of souls, for aid- 
ing the weary and the heavy laden of 
life, and that though it is needful to 
make of them well taught men, it is 
— before all to make them Chris- 
tians. 
ra is not your principal task to prove 
4 the truth of the Scripture intellectually. 
It is not by analysis alone, nor by reas- 
-_ oning, that you will come to recognize 
their inspiration, but by the practice of 
their teachings. You remember the story 


2 


of the Moravians in Greenland, long and 
vainly trying to teach the Eskimos the 
idea of God by argument and illustra- 
tion. At last one day Kayarnak and 
other Eskimos entered the room of the 
missionary Beck intending to kill him. 
Beck was translating the New Testa- 
ment, and he read these men the story” 
of the sacrifice of the Savior upon the 
Cross. The men were stupefied; again 
and again they asked him to read the 
story. They had come to him with mur- 
der in their hearts, but they had heard 
of One td whom they wished to yield 
their hearts—the One who died for them. 
Do you think that when the Gospels 
were offered to Kayarnak he would 
trouble himself over the question 
whether the Synoptical Gospels are in 
accord with the narrative of John? 
What in that question would concern 
him? Had not the Christ revealed Him- 
self to his soul; had not his heart melted 
by contact with His love? Had he not 
recognized in this Savior who gave Him- 
self for him the Friend whom he was 
gropingly seeking in the profound dark- 
ness of his heart? This suffices him and 
he adores. 

So dear students, you will exhibit and 
prove the deep truth of the Scriptures, 
not from without but but from within; not 
by reasoning, but by the conscience and 
by the heart, for when the heart is 
gained, when conscience is pacified, the 
mind will be satisfied. Is not this also 
the method taught by the Holy Spirit 
who has inspired the Scriptures? In a 
book, sometimes contested, do we not 
read, “My Son give me thy heart?” 
When you have given it to Him, the 
Spirit will descend upon you and this 
word within, throwing light upon the 
word that is without, will prove to you 
its truth. 

Therefore in your personal life go 
from within outwards—first seek the 
Spirit, afterwards take up criticism 
if you have need of it and _ leisure. 
Never forget for a single moment that 
the ministry of God is solely the minis- 
try of the Spirit revealing Himself in the 
Scriptures. It is necessary therefore 
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for you,to make intimate acquaintance 
not only with their external structure 
but also with their spirit. When by con- 
tact with them you shall have found that 
life which they are destined to produce, 
theories, Elohist, Jehovist, or what not, 
will be powerless to disturb you. 
Whether Moses wrote all or part of the 
Pentateuch, whether David is or is not 
the author of the Psalms, whether there 
was a first and second Isaiah, will take 
nothing from your peace. You have 
found your Savior and this will suffice 
you. If I were to be given a deed of gift 
which made me rich, I would not look 
at the style of the writer nor at the sig- 
nature of the scribe, but at the seal of 
the giver. 

The more you descend into yourselves, 
dear students, the more closely you ex- 
amine the state of your hearts before 
God, the more also will grow in you 
the sense of sin, the more your con- 
sciences will become sensitive and there- 
fore exigent, and the more too you will 
grasp the deeper meaning of the Scrip- 
tures. That which was veiled from the 
eyes of Pelagius, because he did not 
believe in his natural corruption, was 
open before the eyes of Augustine 
because Augustine had experimental 
knowledge of the perversity of his heart. 
Paul, before his conversion, thought 
himself righteous before the law, but 
Paul after his meeting with the Crucified 
One cried out, “Who shall deliver me?” 

The modern man, this man for whom 
it is necessary without delay to reform 
our preaching and revise the Scriptures, 
taking from them all follies and all 
stumbling blocks; this modern man is 
the ancient man born at the gate of 
Eden after the Tempter’s speech. He 
is the old Pelagius who will not consent 
to receive charity from the God whom 
he has offended. Ask of him what you 
will, bodily torture, money, superstitious 
faith, stupid credulity, he will give all 
rather than give himself. You need not 
seek elsewhere for the deep cause of the 


difficulties and the lack of success of 
evangelistic preaching—man does not 
want to give his heart to God. 

In dealing with the men of your gen- 
eration, then, you must use the method 
which won Justin Martyr, the Philoso- 
pher. You must bring them the Word 
—the living, immovable, sovereign, 
Word of the God of truth; by your tes- 
timony and by your life you must detach 
them from a philosophy or theology 
that ends in spiritual anarchy. Loyal as 
students to the Scriptures, on becoming 
pastors you will be still more loyal to 
the same Scriptures and will follow a 
ministry of conviction in the midst of 
your parishioners. What a privilege to 
perform such a ministry in such a faith 
and such a spirit! And the great recom- 
pense which you will receive will be 
that thus you yourselves will daily grow 
stronger in this faith proven by experi- 
ence. 

This should be our attitude as stit~- 
dents, as pastors and as preachers, in 
the religious crisis through which we are 
passing. In speaking to you I have 
desired to know but one thing—Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified; and it is to 
His feet that I have wished to lead you. 
Let Him be all in you, and through you; 
all in your preparation for the holy min- 
istry; and all in this ministry itself. 
Study constantly His life, His thought, 
His words, His example, His Heart, His 
love for the crowds wandering without 
a shepherd. Spend the best of your hours 
near Him. The time which you devote 
to prayer will be that which will bring, 
now and in the future, the most blessed 
fruit. It is necessary for the scion to 
unite itself closely to the stock in order 
to bear good fruit. Learn to suffer with 
Jesus Christ, for you will have to suffer 
the disdain of a proud and haughty 
science. Learn to die to pride yourselves, 
for it is in proportion as you succeed in_ 
this that -you will unite yourselves with 
Christ. To His grace I commit you, and 
to Him alone be glory forever and ever! 
I have spoken! ca 9 
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HAS HIGHER CRITICISM MADE GOOD? 


Rev. Henry B. Master, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Those who are readers of The Outlook 
will recognize in the above question, an 
adaptation of one asked and answered by 
Jacob Riis in that periodical a few 
months ago. The point of the present 
inquiry is simply this: It has been fre- 
quently claimed that if the so-called 
Higher Criticism could only gain a hear- 
ing, could get itself believed, could be 
accorded a certain amount of friendli- 
ness and real understanding, very desir- 
able and very tangible results must then 
inevitably ensue. It has been declared 
that if Moses could once for all be 
proven a mythical or legendary charac- 
ter, or at least that the books commonly 
ascribed to him as author were never 
written by him; if the Book of Jonah 
could only be received as a poem or 
Oriental drama; if the Books of Chroni- 
cles could be included in the list of 
‘tendency writings’ and their historicity 
thus impugned; if the Book of Job 
could be accepted as a story without any 
basis of fact—composed by some un- 
known though pious Jew, centuries after 
the traditional date of its composition— 
if these and a host of other facts (for 
they are already assumed to be true and 
included among the ‘assured results’ of 
the popular type of thought), then a new 
era of faith would dawn. Then men 
and women who have been driven from 
the Church of God by the bigotry and 
ignorance of old fashioned ministers 
would immediately flock within the 
fold. Then would deepen the spiritual 
insight of multitudes. Then the interest 
in Foreign Missions would increase. 
Then the whole schedule of Christian 
activity would be enriched by a fresh 
and unwonted vigor. 

Has Higher Criticism made good? 
Have the results which were so confi- 
dently predicted as the concomitants of 
its very general spread and acceptation 
been achieved? Let us see. 


aie: 


For a number of years now the School 
of Criticism called “Higher,’ has had 
unwonted liberty in the columns of the 
secular newspaper and weekly or 
monthly journal. It has many maga- 
zines under its control the writers for 
which are all actively engaged in the prop- 
aganda of the newer faith. Through the 
apparent ease with which books are now 
written and published the promulgation 
of its views has been tremendously facili- 
tated. It numbers among its disciples 
men of undoubted scholarship and great 
reputation. Likewise its doctrines and 
teaching have been much in the mouths, 
and some little in the minds, of a fairly 
large number of the younger men who 
have recently entered the ministry. 
Indeed, no man who has sixty cents in 
hand wherewith to -purchase one 
George | Adam | Smith’s, or Canon Far- 
tar’s, volumes in the “Expositor Series,” 
‘Ts debarred from. _becoming himself a 
higher critic and growing broad and 
liberal. In a word the dissemination of 
Higher Criticism has been very noisy 
and very complete. What have been the 
results? 

Take first the question of the num- 
ber who have been added to the Church. 

If I understand the work, the chief 
work, the work of paramount import- 
ance, allotted to the minister of the 
Gospel, it is that of winning souls for 
Jesus Christ. Anything that will aid 
him in that high endeavor is good; any- 
thing that hinders him is bad. If the 
newer school of Criticism had within 
it even the germs of such helpfulness 
many of its opponents would have less 
to say about it. But what are the 
facts? Scattered all through the ages 
there have been men like Wesley and 
Finney and Spurgeon and Moody, who 
were remarkable because of the way in 
which God used them to persuade others 
unto Himself and His service. Their 
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work, their ministry was abundantly 
blessed and has had plainly stamped upon 
it the seal of God’s approval. Yet they 


,were all “old fashioned” ministers. They 


believed in the Bible; not, indeed, as a 
composite of pious fraud and hysterical 
imagery but as the Word of God which 
liveth and abideth forever. With that 
Word in their hands, or rather in their 
hearts, they went forth conquering and 
to conquer, and many of them being 
dead, yet speak. It is incontestible that 
the great soul-winners of the past—of 
the age of darkness and superstition, if 
you like—were the men who received 
the Bible as a faithful record of what 
God did and said through His servants 
of old. 

Is it possible to point to a man who 
occupies a similarly enviable position 
as a soul-winner, but who is known as 
an advanced Higher Critic? If not, why 
not? Grant of course that the higher 
critics are no more exempt from the 
curse of mediocrity and spiritual help- 
lessness than their ignorant predeces- 
sors, still, it is somewhat remarkable 
that, if the new teaching is the product 
of advanced scholarship and sound his- 
torical methods of investigation, it 
should have been unable to raise up men, 
or at least a man, signal in his ability 
to accomplish the chief work of a min- 
ister. Have we had any great revivals 
of religion which can be traced to its 
influence? Do we hear of multitudes 
whose hearts are stirred by its doc- 
trines and who in obedience to the new 
light are seeking an entrance into the 
membership of Christ’s visible Church? 
A tree is known by its fruits, and the 
fruits of the Higher Criticism, in the 
all-important matter of inducing men 
and women to accept Jesus Christ as 
their personal Saviour from sin and 
from death, are about as prominent as 
those of the Bethany fig tree at which 
the disciples wondered with fear. 

It is easy of course to anticipate the 


objection: In many, many pulpits. there, 


are higher « critics and under their minis- 
try men and women do come into “the 


Church. Indeed, that is true. But that 


ne cere 


is not the point at issue. Men and 
women have always been joining the 
Church. But if, as the higher critics 
claim, there is a hitherto unknown hope 
and comfort and inspiration which now 
emerges as the result of their labor and 
scholarship, men and women ought to 
be joining the visible Church in unheard 
of numbers. And they are not. It is 
possible of course that with regard to 
this we are mistaken. The world is wide 
and the critics are many. The ques- 
tion therefore remains a question, Has 
Higher Criticism made good? 

Or take, secondly, the matter of 
building up confessed Christians in what 
we have been accustomed to call “our 
most holy faith.” 

Freely we admit that the most con- 
scientious and most faithful minister 
seldom finds the number of converts 
equal to a small fraction of his desire. 
Right frequently such a one must fall 
back upon the thought that the larger 
part of his usefulness and helpfulness 
consists in the comfort and inspiration 
which he can bring to those who already 
know the Lord; that if much of what he 
says and does seem to disappear—still, 
light is sown for the righteous.” But | 
then if experience is to be our teacher, 
if we can gather any wisdom from the 
past, the fact is very plain that theories 
have little if any beneficent value in 
this matter of making strong, sincere, 
spiritual men and women. Years ago 
now the publication of the book Ecce 
Homo (we say nothing as to the truth 
of its teaching or theology) was in 
answer to the appeal, “Back to Christ” 
and away from theory and hypothesis 
and mere opinion. Since then such 
books have multiplied, but the strange 
thing is that—in the search for simplicity 
and spiritual realities—their authors 
have only deluged us with an increase of /{ _ 
speculation. In every case it is with 
the mode of the fact’s accomplishment, — 
and not with the fact itself, that they ar 
all chiefly concerned. And so the 
building of theories goes on—in defiance ce 
of historic warnings; in defiance _ of 
a world’s hunger for spiritual ve 
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in defiance of the very principles upon 
which the higher critics themselves base 
their plea for a hearing. 

Now, if it be granted that the spiritual 

life of the individual or the community 
can not be built up by speculation and 
hypothesis, what help may we expect 
from the radical Higher Criticism? Is 
it from foundation to capstone anything 
but a theory? The only “assured result” 
which it has to offer is that the Bible 
is not the Word of God—at least in any 
sense comprehensible by the ordinary 
mind. To be sure it denies this. It 
declares that it is busy only with the 
elimination of the errors of traditional 
exposition, loose statement, the Icarus- 
like scholasticism of many pulpits, of the 
old fashioned seminaries, of the smok- 
ing-room of the club. It declares that 
it touches nothing which is vital—noth- 
ing which is really religious! Let us 
test this. 
’ The Encyclopedia Biblica contains the 
most recent exposition of the views 
Its Editor is a 
man whose name carries great weight— 
in certain quarters. To say nothing of 
Schmiedel’s article on “Paul”, which 
has done so much to discredit the whole 
publication—notice a few extracts from 
the article on the Gospels: 


* fl f“Several of the reported sayings of 
Je 
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sus clearly bear the impress of a 
time which he did not live to see.” 

@ “With reference:to the resurrection of 
eSUa toe. e the appearance in Jerusalem 
to the two women is almost universally 
given up. The statements as to the 
empty sepulchre are to be rejected.” 

‘It is very conceivable that a preacher 
on the death of Jesus may have said, 
purely figuratively, that then was the 
veil of the Temple rent in twain.” 
4“As for the feeding of the five thou- 
sand and the four thousand, so also for 
the withering of the fig tree, we still 
possess a clue to the way in which the 
narrative arose out of a parable.” 

It is not at all difficult to understand 
how the contemporaries of Jesus, after 
Seeing some wonderful deed or deeds 
wrought by Him which they regarded as 


a 


miracles, should have credited Him with 
every Other kind of miraculous power 
without distinguishing, as the modern 
mind does, between those maladies 
which are amenable to psychical influ- 
ences and those which are not. It is 
also necessary to bear in mind that the 
cure may often have been only tem- 
porary!” 

Standing thus in the midst of the gen- 
eral wreck of the narratives of the life 
of our Lord, this same writer goes on 
to enumerate nine passages—brief, frag- 
mentary, torn from what one would 
think was an equally trustworthy con- 
text——and which he says “might be 
called the foundation pillars of a truly 
scientific life of Jesus.” It is all too pal- 
try and pitiful for any extensive com- 
ment. But imagine teaching like that— 
and who will say that it is not the logical 
and “scientific” outcome of the whole 
system?—being absorbed, or rather 
bolted whole, and then doled out to sin- 
ful men and women in search of “cer- 
titude and peace and help for pain,” 
with the expectation that thereby the 
Bible will receive greater reverence, and 
the hearer’s spiritual life be deepened, 
and men be enabled to get back to 
Christ! 


But it_may be answered, “You your- 


self begin to speculate and theorize at 
this very point.” Well, the fact is— 


abundantly proven by the reports of the 


census which has been taken in New 
York and lLondon—that for all of 
Higher Criticism Church-going and 


practical Christianity have not within 
the last fifty years received any notable 
impulse. The growth shows no greater 
increase—nay, not so great—as in many 
a previous age. 
is a panacea for all spiritual ills and 
deficiencies, why is this? Can you trace 
to its beneficent influence any increase 
in spirituality on the part of those who 
are Christians, even if you can find no 
evidence of greater numbers who 
have been drawn into the Church through 
its power? Even as I write the newspa- 
pers are full of a revival which is sweep- 
ing over England and Wales. Due to 


But if the new teaching ~ 
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Higher Criticism? To the labors of the 
learned scholars who have narrowed the 
Gospel down to nine brief passages? No, 
but to the faith of men like Mr. Torrey 
and that miner untutored save for his 
knowledge of the Word of God. The 
question therefore remains, Has Higher 
Criticism made good? 

It only remains, in the third place, 
to say a word about Missions. 

Is or is not the present a period of 
great missionary interest? Are men and 
women dedicating themselves in suf- 
ficient numbers for service on the “firing 
line’? Are our contributions to enable 
them to go increased by the new light 
which has fallen upon us? But if not, 
why not? If Higher Criticism deepens 
the faith of those who believe in it; if 
it does secure the permanence of all that 
is “vital”—a ~word much in vogue in the 
appropriated vocabulary of the New 
Theology—if it does bring men and 
women into closer contact and deeper 
communion with God Almighty; if it 
does make them more amenable to the 
sacred influences of the Holy Spirit— 
then ought not the last command ot 
the Saviour Christ to have received a 
broader emphasis and a relatively more 
complete fulfilment? 

The questions carry with them their 
own answer. The fact of the matter is 
God _demands_ honesty from _the...men 
who pre the world 
expects it from “those who. assume the 
position of ‘teachers; the Church’ as a 
“whole is suffering from the lack of it 
and it is high time that we abandoned 
the use of a vocabulary eviscerated of all 
its meaning; that we look things 
squarely in the face and call them by 
their proper names; that we cease to 
cry “peace, peace, when there is no 
peace.” 

In the minds of no small number, the 
objective foundations of the faith have 
been destroyed—and its subjective phase 
has come to seem either self-deception 
or foolish superstition. But it seems that 
we must dwell in amity and friendship 
with those who are busily engaged in 
the propagation of the teaching which 


is responsible for this  result—to 

do anything else is to lack Chris- 
tian courtesy and charity; to incur the 
charge of illiberalism; to merit the op-— 
probrious epithet of “orthodox”! 

But is this the conclusion of those 
only who represent—some of us all 
unworthily—the older type of thought? 
Nay, the editorials of the New York Sun 
—a secular newspaper—are singularly 
clear upon that point. If what it writes 
establishes anything, it establishes the 
fact that when you have destroyed the 
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credibility “of the dc documents upon which 
our faith ultimately rests, you have 
robbed that faith of all that saves it from _ 
superstition. And the letters which that 
paper publishes from time to time, com- 
ing from points as widely separated as 
Maine and California, show that this is 
what has happened to multitudes of our 
people. — 

If then, as Sir Robert Anderson 
observes, you make faith impossible, you 
have nothing but mere opinions to fall 
back upon. And mere opinions never 
have carried and never will carry the 
Gospel anywhere—or produce a _ lofty 
and worthy type of Christian character. 
There is a story which is told of Hein- 
rich Heine—a man who could not be 
accused of any bias in favor of religion 
or religious truth. Standing in one of 


Europe’s Cathedrals and looking upward “> | 


at the beauty and harmony of the whole 
mighty pile, he said to his companion: 
“You see here the difference between 
opinions and convictions. Opinions 
could never build such a structure as 
this—convictions can!” 

If Higher Criticism (in this day of its 
wide spread influence) is a mere opinion, 
it is easy to account for its apparent 
failure as a force for good, a power 
which makes for righteousness. If it 
is a conviction, then its failure is inex- 
plicable. To those who hold it and its 
teachings as a sufficiently worthy type 
of theology, as well as to those who 
reject it.as a theory and therefore 
lacking the power to do God’s work in 
this world, let me suggest the questi 
once again: Has Higher Criticism m 
good? 


Peet 
Cw 
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The Biblical Evangel.—‘And the word 
of the Lord came unto Jonah the second 
time, saying, Arise, go unto Nineveh, 
that great City, and preach unto it the 
preaching that I bid thee. 

“So Jonah arose, and went unto Nine- 
veh, according to the word of the Lord. 
Now Nineveh was an exceeding great 
city of three days’ journey. And Jonah 
began to enter into the city a day’s 
journey; and he cried, and said, Yet 
forty days, and Nineveh shall be over- 
thrown. So the people of Nineveh 
believed God, and proclaimed a fast, 
and put on sackcloth, from the greatest 
of them even to the least of them.” 

“And God saw their works, that they 
turned from their evil way; and God 
repented of the evil that He had said 
that He would do unto them; and He did 
it not.”—Jonah iii: 1-5, and Io. 

In this account we note that Jonah 
was commanded by God to preach to 
the heathen city of Nineveh the preach- 


_ ing that God bid him to preach, and in 


t 


consequence of that preaching the 
desired result was achieved in the gen- 
eral repentance of the people of that 
great city. 

May it not be true that much of the 
preaching of the present day is ineffec- 
tive because it is not the divinely pre- 
scribed preaching of the Bible? If like 
causes produce like effects is it not reas- 
onable to believe that like preaching pro- 
duces like effects? 

Divinely prescribed.—If it be true that 
“Christ died for our sins, according to 
the Scriptures,” it is equally true that, 
based upon that fact, there was a “faith 
once delivered unto the saints,” and in 
that faith there is embodied the divinely 
prescribed evangel for the salvation of 
the unsaved. 

In Romans v: 6-11 we find the heart of 
the Biblical Gospel, which is also the 
evangel of the Son of God: 
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“For when we were yet without 

strength, in due time Christ died for the 
ungodly. 


For scarcely for a righteous 
man will one die; yet peradventure fo 
a good man some would even dare to 
die. But God commendeth His love 
toward us, in that, while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us. Much more 
then, being now justified by His blood, 
we shall be saved from wrath through 
Him. For if, when we were enemies, 
we were reconciled to God by the death 
of His Son, much more, being recon- 
ciled, we shall be saved by His life. And 
not only so, but we also joy in God, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom 
we have now received the atonement.” 

And in Galations 1:8 we read again: 

“But though we, or an angel from 
heaven, preach any other Gospel unto 
you than that which we have preached 
unto you, let him be accursed.” 

From these words we learn, first, the 
true Gospel of The Son of God, and, 
secondly, that the curse of God will fall 
upon one who preaches any other Gos- 
pel than the one divinely prescribed. 

In these times when there is much said 
and written about a “new theology”, it 
will be well for us to examine ourselves, 
and by such examination prove whether 
we be still in the faith of the Son of 
God. To let go the anchor of an implicit 
faith in the divinely prescribed evangel 
of Christ, of Peter and of Paul, is to 
invite the withering curse of the Most 
High, and to forfeit our right of citi- 
zenship in the Kingdom of God. 

It therefore may well behoove us to 


make sure that the evangel we preach, £L, 
es 


and upon which we stake our soul’s 
eternal welfare, be indeed the divinely 
prescribed evangel of the Word of God, 
and not the cunningly devised fable of 
man. 

To insure God’s promised blessings 
upon the preaching of His Word, we 
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must preach that very Word—and no 
other. Our dear Lord once said: “The 
words that I speak unto you, they are 
hites 


would carry the life and Spirit of God to 


spirit, and they are and, if we 


those who are “dead in trespasses and 


sins’, we must preach those words, 
which are alone used of God to impart 
life eternal. 

Preaching Christ’s gospel, with the 
Holy Ghost sent down from heaven, we 
can not fail to be effective evangelists 
of the Son of God. 


Department of Biblical Foreign Missions 


Is the New Criticism Affecting the Foreign Field? 


Most Christian people here at home 
have very little conception of the dis- 
astrous effects that the new radical criti- 
cism is working on the mission fields 
abroad. Naturally, they are inclined to 
give but little attention to the matter, 
feeling doubtless that men who do not 
believe in the fundamentals of the Gos- 
pel would hardly go to preach such a 
Gospel to the heathen. They forget, 
however, that in most fields there is but 
little call for the old strenuous self- 
denial, and that to the worldly student 
for the ministry the foreign field pre- 
sents an ideal opening, so far as_ hard- 
ships and emoluments are concerned. 
Abundant evidences on these points have 


come to “The Bible Student and 
Teacher” from the various mission 
fields. 


Nothing could be clearer than that the 
false teachings are seriously interfering 
with the progress of missionary work 


abroad. Some extracts from com- 
munications recently received from for- 
eign missionaries will establish this 


point beyond peradventure. 


From Missionaries in China 


One of the ablest of the Presbyterian 
missionaries in China, writing of the 
‘dark outlook, sends his word of con- 
gratulation to The American Bible 
- League as furnishing the ground for new 
hope that the rising tide of infidelity will 
be stayed. He feels that the one thing 
needed is to have the real evidence in the 
case presented; that the American Bible 
League, through its magazine, is just the 
agency for accomplishing that result: 


and that the issues of The Bible Stu- 
dent and Teacher that have thus far 
reached him, make him feel confident 
that the verdict will be in favor of sound 
and conservative views, if the evidence 
can but be clearly set before the men in 


the field as is being done by this 
monthly. 
Another honored missionary from 


China writes: 

“T have watched with great interest 
the development of The American Bible 
League. I trust the influence of the 
League can be made to be felt in some 
way on the mission field. There is much 
work done in all fields to which the 
Word does not point the way—some by 
an unorthodox interpretation of the 
Word. In much of our work we are 
met, not by a literature antagonistic to 
the Bible, but simply by indifferent civ- 
ilizing literature on evolutionistic lines. 
What we need is to put the Divine Word, 
with orthodox Protestant interpretation, 
as the Ark of God, in front of our hosts, 
against Confucian classics, the Vedas, 
and the Koran, and all their idolatrous 
hosts. Can your field of The Bible 
League, as against German and godless 
criticism, be extended not only to home 
but also to world evangelization,—so 
bringing our Ark of God into such sharp 
contact with the world that all the 
Dagons and works of man _ shall fall 
prostrate, and be broken down before 
the presence of the Shechina? =< 

“Tt gives me great assurance to see the © 
mames heading the Bible League. I ", 
have long felt that such men as you 
keeping silent too long, whil 

~ 
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erratic criticism was undermining the ““Thus the Bible has been swept away, 
faith of many in the ministry and of like a straw before the mighty eas’, ¢ 
some who were on the mission field. of modern criticism, and such was the)” 
I have noticed that in the later additions 5,4, ii’deserveds) “It Gs nat ehetaneieed 
to our field there are but few who are 
not tainted in thought and belief by its 
teachings; and among their books of 
reading and reference are works of 
the leaders who can only find error 
in the Bible. Some missionaries here 
have left the work for secular pursuits, sheer folly to depend upon it for salva- 
and are wondering if there is a God, tion, in spite of this belief. What is 
and if man is not an ape after all. You ot itself free from error can not 
have not begun too soon, and I trust free others. 
you will continue to the finish.” “‘Nineteen hundred years’ experience ¢, 
From a Missionary in India. further bears testimony to the failure’ 

The latest testimony received is in Of the Bible as a purifying agency. We 
are unable to account for the misguided 
zeal with which they are still preach- 
ing this book, which even according to 
them is not free from error. Do they 
think that they can do any good to the 
world by preaching error? The truth 
of the higher criticism and the errors of 
the Bible being once recognized, it is dif- 
ficult to see how the Christian religion 
can stand for a moment.’ 

“Making all allowance for their bias 
against Christianity, it is easy to see 
that they claim the higher critics as their 
allies. Is it any wonder that Dr. Ash- 

‘ : more speaks as he does in regard to their 
troubled by the position, in regard to influence in missionary lands; and that 
the Bible, which has been taken by many are feeling that it is time to try ae, 
some of the most prominent mission- 4 something very definite to stem the 

> ia and one of the most deplorable current? I speak especially of Calcutta 
things about it is that quite a number of ang Bengal, as my work has been there 
those missionaries are dealing con- for seven years and a half; but I know 
stantly and directly with educated Hindu there is much of the same spirit in other 
young men, young men, who, in many sections. The really spiritual among our 
cases, have lost all faith in heathenism Bengali brethren in Calcutta are pro- 
and are groping for something, they testing with all their strength against 
hardly know what. You can easily that which they feel is an attempt to 
see that they just put the Bible on a take the foundations from under their 
level with the sacred books of the Hindu faith; and it is to help them and others 
and the Moslem, when they say it “con- whose faith has been shaken, that I 
tains the truth,” and they so regard it. wanted to get something in a form for 
I have the copy of a-clipping which was_ circulation in India. 


Word of God, it is not unerring; such is 
the modern Christian faith and we are 
glad to see that even the Christian mis- 
sionaries have recognized the truth of 
their views. But it is nothing less than 


. the form of a letter, addressed to the 
honored pastor of a leading New Eng- 
land Congregational Church, to whom 
the writer had previously appealed for 
literature to be circulated on the mis- 
sion field with which she had been con- 
nected. In response he had sent her 
“Bible or No Bible?”, the report of the 
proceedings of the New York Conven- 
tion of the American Bible League, held 
in May last. After reading this report 
she wrote him as follows: 

“Some of the workers in India, during 
the past few years, have been greatly 


taken from a Moslem paper called “Re- “Yours in Christian fellowship 
view of Religion”, May, 1903, in which “(Miss) Etta Costellow, 
after quoting from a Christian religious “Woman’s Union Missionary Society 


weekly, the editors say: of America.” 
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In the further correspondence of the David; but when you admit that such a 
Missionary with the Pastor the follow- statement can not be true, how can you 
ing explanations, bearing upon what she ask me to admit that Jesus Christ was 
had previously written were made: the Son of the one true God? How can 

; . ; Jesus, who you say was the truth itself, 

“I might explain that I copied the pe divine, when He made a statement 
extract from an article published in ‘The hich is not true? What am I to 
Christian’ (an English religious weekly) reply? ‘And if Jesus is not divine, as 
of July 23, 1903. The article was entitled 4] missionaries hitherto have said, on 
‘Criticism and Missions’, and was signed what ground do you ask me to accept 
‘An Indian Missionary.’ This Missionary, the Gospels as a revelation from God? 
in the same paper, in the issue of August What am I to say? 

7, 1902, asked this question: ‘If the Mos- “No answer having been given to his 

lem says, as say he will, You tell me question, the Missionary writes again 
— Dina Jesus Christ in the Gospels tells on the subject, giving the quotation from 
~ “us that the Pentateuch was written by the Moslem paper, part of which I sent 

Moses, for that is what His words you. Surely such things ought to open 

plainly mean, and that the Psalms or the eyes of those who profess to love the 

some of them, at all events those which Truth. 

He quotes or refers to, were written by “Yours in His Service.” 


Some Facts to Be Considered by Christians 


Christ, under His marching orders, Facts for Thinking Christians.—“The 
undoubtedly holds the Christians of this Lutheran Witness” gathers some start- 
generation responsible for carrying the ling facts concerning the needs of the 
Gospel to the unsaved world of this heathen and what the churches are 
generation: that was the point made in doing for them: 
our January number. Some facts are “Facts are the fingers of God. To know 
needed to put this abstract statement in the facts of modern missions is the 
concrete form. The Great Commission Mecessary condition of intelligent inten 
runs: “Go ye into all the world, and ¢st.’—A. T. Pierson, D.D. 
preach the Gospel to every creature.” 1. Out of every 100,000 church mem- 


bers in America, only tweny-on 
How Many are there in All the World? 4, foreign field. ei 


Ailes “Bulletin” of the American Geo- 2. There are one thousald alae 
# graphical Society gives the latest esti- heathen in the world. 
mate of the population of the world, on 3. There are 10,000 missionaries 
the authority of Dr. Supan. The fig- 4. Each missionary is responsible for 
ures are as follows: 100,000 souls. 
Africa ae era Were wtanesie.s nie Welw erele @ 140,700,000 5. ‘There is one medical missionary to 
ASI ah haile otters aide catieeten 819,556,000 every ten million heathen. 
Australia and Polynesia .... 6,483,000 6. Forty million heathen die every 
Huropie sD itinnme she susan tomes 392,264,000 © year. 
Marth Akimerica Ayicidiv eureeia ice 105,714,000 7. They are dying at the rate of 100,- 
Polar lands (5 seak. eh ees g1I,000 000 per day. 
DouthisA mericaect5 sate uate ee 38,482,000 8. Every tick of the watch sounds the 
———— death knell of a heathen soul. —-- 
otal Jivena so te eeeeees 1,503,290,000 9. Every breath we draw, four souls 
More than two-thirds of these need the perish, never having heard of Christ. 
message of the Gospel, and must depend 10. Christ said, “Go ye into all the 
upon Protestant Christendom for a true world.” “Go” does not mean “stay.” { 


Gospel. “All” does not mean a “part.” ae 
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II. Christians are giving at the rate 
of one-tenth of a cent a day. 

12. Of every dollar given for Chris- 
tian work, we spend ninety-eight cents 
on our home work, and two cents for 
the heathen. 

13. We give one cent a year for each 
heathen soul. 


What the Protestant Church is not 
Doing.—“The Christian”, a London 
Religious journal, under date of January 


CL 5, 1905, deals with the Protestant boast 


of being a Missionary Church in this 
way:—A recent writer has quoted a 
calculation made by Mr. Eugene Stock, 
a couple of years ago, that the number 
of Protestant missionaries at work in 
the world’s mission field is not much in 


excess of 14,000; and he has added that 
from the latest statistics available, it 
would appear that from France alone 
8,300 priests, 3,500 lay brothers, and 33,- 
000 sisters had been drafted into the 
missionary service. In view of such fig- 
ures it is not to be wondered at that he 
should remark: “And in face of this 
we go on boasting of our foreign mis- 
sions, and claiming that our empire has 
been given us for the conversion of the 
world....We ought to be overwhelmed 
with shame for both the quantity and 
quality of our work.” 


These points and facts bring us face 


to face with a problem that, when 
abstractly stated, is certainly startling, 
and that when put in concrete form 


becomes appalling. 


THE DEEPER CHRISTIAN LIFE 


Rev. F. E. Marsh, Sunderland, England 


I. Introductory: Phases of the Spiritual Life 


An old man in the South of England 
often used a suggestive sentence in 
prayer. He used to say, “Help us O 
Lord to deeper sink, that we may higher 


tise.’ Consciously or ‘unconsciously he 
._— 


was indicating a deep spiritual axiom of 
the Christian life; for it is only as we 
get into the deeper things of the Spirit 
that we begin to rise into the heights 
of that life which is life indeed. 

Every one knows the importance of 
a deep foundation to a high building. In 
looking at the Times building in Broad- 
way, New York, the first impression 
which is given is, that this structure of 
over twenty stories would hardly stand 
the blast of some terrifice cyclone, but 
when it is known there are some five or 
six stories beneath the surface as foun- 


‘dation, it is realised that its foundation 


is its stability and therefore its security. 
When God speaks of bringing His judg- 
ment upon Edom, He tells the inhabi- 
tants of Dedan to turn back and “dwell 
deep” (Jer. xlix. 8). Their separation 


from Edom and their dwelling in some 
secret place of safety would be their 
security. The same holds good in the 
Christian life. There is a needs be for 
clear and definite separation: from every- 
thing that is not in the line of God’s 
will, and to dwell in the secret place of 
the presence of the Most High. In the 
old days when there were constant feuds 


between tl the English. and the Scots, those 


who lived on the borders of either coun- 
try..were.in.anything but a happy situa- 
_tion. Those too, who live as near_as 
“possible to the world, and yet hold on_ 
to Christ are in no happier position, There 
is a needs be not only to come out and 
be separate from the world, but also to 
come into the banqueting house of full 
fellowship with the Lord. 

There were at least four circles of 
those who came in contact with Christ. 
There were the seventy disciples who 
were actively engaged in the Lord’s® 
work, in going at His bidding to preach 


to the lost sheep of the house of Israel, 


f no 
' 
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and who were eminently successful, for 
the devils were subject to them (Luke 
x. 17). There were the twelve who were 
chosen by Him, and who knew in some 
measure what it was to have fellowship 
with Him, for they are said to be “with 
Him”. Then there were the three out of 
the twelve who were specially privileged 
to see the manifestation of His glory, 
and suffering, and power (Luke ix. 32; 
Matt. xxvi. 37; Mark v. 37); and lastly 
there was one who came nearer to Him 
than any other and entered into the 
secret purpose of His coming into the 
world, and that one was Mary of Beth- 
any, for she anointed Him for His 
burial. These have their correspondence 
among the Lord’s people to-day. There 
are those who have their names written 
in heaven and who are busily engaged 
in the Lord’s work; there are those who 
know something of communion with the 
Lord in having left all and followed 
Him; there is yet another section who 
have a larger experience, in suffering 
with Christ, in seeing the manifestation 
of His power, and in beholding the shin- 
ing forth of His personal glory; while 
there is yet another circle, who, through 
sitting at the feet of Jesus, are quiet 
enough for Him to make known to 
them His secret purposes. 

Years ago in the days of American 
/ slavery, there came to the lead mines on 
the Iowa side of the Mississippi river, 
a slave who had been entrusted by his 
master to make an effort to earn suf- 
ficient to free himself, his wife and chil- 
dren. After a little, he found a partner 
to work with him. They sunk a shaft 
to the average depth of eighty feet, but 
found no paying deposit of ore. This 
brought them to the end of their re- 
sources, and exhausted the partner’s en- 
durance. The slave was able to work at 
his shaft occasionally, while doing odd 
jobs for the other miners. For awhile he 
went on cheerfully, but hope at Jast 
began to grow dim in him. He therefore 
made up his mind to make one last 
effort, in drilling a hole as deep into the 
rock as he could, and as he was doing 


so the ‘drill suddenly fell through. He 
then knew that his efforts were success- 
ful. It was not long before he had made 
an orifice-through which he let himself: 
down into the cavern, when to his un- 
speakable delight, upon striking a light, 
he was fairly dazzled by the brilliance 
of the crystalline ore around him, and 
was gladdened by the fact that he stood 
in the presence of the illuminated price 
that was to buy his freedom. When he 
had gained the value of his freedom, he 
was confronted by the fact that his wife 
and children were still in bondage. What 
should he do? There were two ways 
that were presented. He could either 
drift along the crevice at the same level 
of his first discovery, or he could go 
deeper down for a second store of min- 
eral wealth. The old miners advised 
him to follow the former course, but 
his own heart seemed to say, “Go down”. 
And down he began to drill again. His 
own intuition was soon rewarded, for 
he struck another opening much larger 
and richer than the first. This time his 
hopes were abundantly surpassed, and 
it was not long before his wife and chil- 
dren were emancipated, a good house 
was erected and furnished, and a large 
farm was purchased and stocked, and 
besides he had an ample capital left over 
for business transactions. | 

This incident is a parable. All believ- 
ers know what it is to receive the Re- 
deemer, who has procured redemption 
for them by His atoning death, which 
redemption means freedom from con- 
demnation and deliverance from _ sin’s 


power; but too,many are content to sacs fe 


low the “drift” of a riegative salvation, 
instead of going into the deeper ex- 
perience of a positive; salvation, in pos- 
sessing the fulness of the Spirit’s power, 
for their own sufficient equipment and 
in blessing to others. It is well that we — 
should with Jacob see the way,cast up to" 
heaven in the mediatorial work of Christ, — 
and the angels of blessing coming to us 
in consequence; but it is better to be 
conquered by the Lord at Peniel, for it — 
is there that the joint of self is displaced 


a 


on the Lord Jesus Christ”. 
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and that power is obtained through 
faith’s clinging. It is well to be pro- 
tected from judgment in the Egypt of 
the world’s condemnation, by the blood 
of the Pascal Lamb; but it is better to 
come out of Egypt and to be delivered 
from our enemies by means of the Rel 
Sea of the Lord’s delivering grace;, and 
is it best of all to be led through the 
wilderness of sin into the land of prom- 
ise, for God deals with us according to 
the riches of His grace, in giving us 
every spiritual blessing in Christ. 

Every careful reader of the New Tes- 
tament must see that, as in the Godhead, 
so there is a trinity of blessing, no mat- 
ter what note we strike in the piano of 
truth. There is life from Christ (John vy. 
25), which like Ezekiel’s river makes us 


glad and healthy and fruitful as it 
touches us (Ezek. xlvii. 9-12); there is 
life in Christ (Rom. viii. 2), which 


means participation in all His fulness 
and unlimited riches, even as Ruth was 
made to participate in all the wealth of 
Boaz in her union with him; and there 
is life with Christ which means fellow- 
ship with Him, and this means that we 
have everything in common with’ Him, 
as Elijah and Elisha had as they went 
together from Bethel to Jordan (2 
Kings ii. 2). 

When we come to the Shiloh waters 
of God’s peace we find there are three 
streams which flow one into the other. 
Peace with God is the first stream which 
flows, like the living water of Ezekiel 


; from beside the altar of sacrifice (Ezek. 


xlvii. 1). The peace of God is the gar- 
rison to keep the citadel of our heart 
from care and worry, as we are careful 
for nothing, prayerful in everything and 
thankful for anything (Phil. iv. 6.); and 
the God of peace enshrines Himself in 
the sanctuary of our being to keep us 
absolutely and wholly for Himself. Thus 
we have not only the blessing but the 
Blesser. 

It is not without significance that the 
apostle replied to the jailor’s question, 
“What must I do to be saved?” “Believe 
(Ehat ia; 01 


2 
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take it, to believe in Him as Lord, Jesus, 
Christ. To believe in Him as Jesus 
means to be saved by Him. To believe 
in Him as Christ means to be sanctified 
in Him; and to believe in Him as Lord 
signifies, He is sovereign over us. The 
practical question now comes, do we 
know the Lord and His blessings in the 
larger and deeper sense of the word. 
No one who comes in contact with the 
Christians of our day can help being 

convinced that there are those who are 
like Peter, following their Lord afar off; 


tener nntek = 
that there are those who are like the 


Ephesian Christians, _who _do not know 
the Spirit’s filling; that there are those 


‘like the Thessalonians, who have a defec- 
tive faith; that there are those who like 
‘Ananias are keeping back part of the 
price; that “there are those like the 


unspiritual and factious Corinthians who 


are “carnal”; that there are those 
who are in bondage, like the legal Gala- 
tians; that there are those who have left 
their first love, like the Church at 
Laodicea; and that there are those who 
are tolerant to error, like the Church at 
Pergamos. Mr. Moody was not far 
wrong when, in calling together a con- 
ference at Northfield some few years 
ago, he said, “There are in the churches 
stores of unconsecrated wealth, unused 
or misused talents, multitudes at ease 
in Zion, witnesses who bear no testi- 
mony for their Lord, workers without 
the Spirit’s conquering power, teachers 
who speak without authority, disciples 
who follow afar off, forms without life, 
Church machinery substituted for inward 
life and power.” 

The question may be asked, “How 
are we to be the opposite to what the 
great evangelist said too many Chris- 
tians were’? There is one answer, 
namely, obedience to the Lord. 


ol 


When Arthur of Round Table fame. 


lay a-dying, he commissioned Bedivere 
to take his beautiful sword and throw it 
into the lake. He said, 
“take Excalibur, 
And fling him far into the middle mere: 
Watch what thou seest, and lightly 
bring me word.” 
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The knight hesitated to do his mas- 
ter’s bidding, but at last at his lord’s 
repeated command he made his way, 
sword in hand, to the margin of the lake. 
Ere he obeyed Arthur’s word he looked 
at the hilt of the sword as it flashed in 
the moonlight, and saw that it 


“twinkled with diamond studs, 
Myriads of topaz-lights, and jacinth- 
work 
Of subtlest jewelry.” 


He was so dazzled by the beauty of 
the sword that he went and hid it among 
the waterflags, and then went back to 
wounded Arthur, who looked up to him 
and said 
“Hast thou performed 

which I gave? 


the mission 
What is it thou hast seen, or what hast 
heard?” 


He knew by the answer that Bedivere 
gave, that he had not obeyed his direc- 
tions. The king tells him so, and charges 
him with his unfaithfulness, and bids 
him go the second time, and do his will. 
As he goes he argues with himself 
against the king’s command, and again 
failed to do as he was bid, and gave 
the same reply to Arthur upon his 
return. Whereupon the king with scath- 
ing word said: 


“Ah, miserable and unkind, untrue, 

Unknightly, traitor-hearted! Woe is me! 

Authority forgets a dying king, 

Laid widow’d of the power in his eye 

That bows the will. I see thee what 
thou art, 


PAST AND PRESENT CONTROVERSY 
Rev. Horace L. Singleton, D.D., New York City 


The controversy that formerly raged 
between the Trinitarians and Unitarians 
has nearly ceased or is only fitful and 
unheeded. There is an obvious reason 
for this. When the diversity between 
them became distinct, it was evident that 
they held: totally diverse views of the 
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For thou, the latest-left of all my 
knights, 

In whom should meet the offices of all, 

Thou wouldst betray me for the prec- 
ious hilt; 

Either from lust of gold, or like a girl 

Valueing the giddy pleasure of the eyes. 

Yet, for a man may fail in duty twice, 

And the third time may prosper, get 
thee hence: 

But, if thou spare to fling Excalibur, 

I will arise and slay thee with my 
hands.” ; 

Stung to the quick he rushes down to 
the water-side, and without look or hesi- 
tation, he grasps the sword and flings it 
far into the mere. As Excalibur, flung 
through the air, nears the surface of the 
lake, there 

“rose an arm 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonder- 
ful, 

caught him by 
brandish’d him 
Three times, and drew him under in the 

mere.’ 


Bedivere had no vision till he had 
obeyed, and obeyed fully, King Arthur’s 
will. The same is true of the believer 
in Christ. The Lord as the Almighty will 
not walk in us till we fully come out 
from the world to Himself (2 Cor. vi. 
14-18); He will not give the Spirit’s ful- 
ness of power unless we obey Him 
(Acts v. 32); He will only direct our 
steps as we acknowledge Him in all our 
ways. (Prov. iii. 6); and He will only 
give us “open vision” as we are right 
with Him. 


And the hilt, and. 


= 


nature and authority of the Holy Scrip- 


tures. They had no common ground for 
argument, no common basis of E 
appeal. The Evangelicals claimed that 


true knowledge of God and saving fai h 

in Him were derived from His 

tion in the Scriptures and 
td 
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man reason. The Socinians averred that 
the Bible was not the Word of God in 


the sense that it is His only infallible reve- 
ky 


fi 


i 


lation of His attributes and rule of faith 
and practice. Therefore it is not the only 
and final court of appeal. There was 
therefore an end of controversy. An 
analogous condition is now existing with- 
in the precincts of the Evangelical 
Churches. Doctrinal differences which 
have for ages been discussed in the light 
of Scripture statement are now dis- 
cussed by prominent preachers and pro- 
fessors independently of Scripture teach- 
ing, and with the assertion that the 
Scriptures themselves are open to criti- 
cism and correction. 


This last assumption is so vital, so far- 
reaching on all Christian faith, that every 
Church which values its future in the 
history and work of. Christ’s Kingdom 
should subordinate all other discussion. 


to_the decision of what its ministry is. 


to believe and teach in regard _to_the 
Word of God, Error here means error 
in every possible direction in which the 
imagination of man strays and _ riots 
when itis _not guided by the lamp < 
the divine Revelation, . 

Assault on the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures is so frequent and persistent that 
congregations are quite uncertain as to 
what they may hear in regard to the 
weakness, or wickedness, or barbarity 
of the ancient dispensation and the con- 
sequent defects and obscurity of its 
sacred records. We read sometime ago 
an editorial in a daily secular newspaper 
defending the character of the Old Tes- 
tament Saints and authors against the 
aspersions of the pulpit and seminary. 
Inasmuch as many of these Old Testa- 
ment Heroes are commended in that 
marvelous chapter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews which has been named the 
Westminster Abbey of the New Testa- 
ment, we are sure that the secular editor 
will not be induced to revise his judg- 
ment. It is in the complete and power- 
ful testimony of the New Testament to 
the divine authority of the Old Testa- 
ment, that the Church finds its most in- 


telligible and effective answer to the pre- 
it . 


of 


sumptuous speculations and _ pretended 
discoveries of destructive literary criti- 
cism, Mary the Mother of Christ_mani- 
fests her knowledge of the Scriptures. in 
her glorious Magnificat. Every sentence 
of it is either a quotation or inspiration 
from the Prophets and Psalms. It is an 
assurance that the Word of God would 
be her guide in fulfilling her maternal 
duties. Her sublime faith is expressed in 
the closing words: “He hath holpen his 
servant Israel in remembrance of His 
mercy as He spake to our Fathers, to 
Abraham and to His seed forever.” 

The Scriptures Mary taught her Son, 
which He knew when He needed not 
that any should teach Him, were the 
same that are now taught the children,— 
Moses, the Psalms and the Prophets. 
These Christ has continued to us 
through those who heard Him, “God 
himself bearing witness with signs and 
wonders and with divers miracles and 
gifts of the Holy Spirit according to 
His will.” 

What splendid testimony our Lord 
Jesus Christ gave to the Scriptures! 
Being filled with the Holy Ghost, He 
was led by the Spirit into the wilderness. 
There He entered upon His redeeming 
work in a personal contest with the 
Devil, the author of man’s sin and ruin. 


A 


He passed triumphantly through those 70 


temptations, at all points of His nature, 
which comprehended all human tempta- 
tions. In them He gave us the example 
and ground of victory. He defeated the 
Devil at each step in the climacteric 
series, not by the exercise of His inher- 
ent divinity, not by a personal, physical 
wrestle, but by an appeal to the old 
Word of God as recorded by Moses. To 
the three temptations He replies by 
quoting God’s Word in Deuteronomy. 
That word was potential in Christ’s case, 


not only because He was “the Word of . 


God made flesh,” but because He had 
been instructed in it from His youth. It 
thus became His counsel and the guide of 
His life. Hence He said, in reply to each 
temptation, “It is written”. The Devil 
understood this, for in opposing the force 
of this appeal to God’s Word, in His sec- 
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ond temptation, He met it by saying “It 
is written.” However, He set the exam- 
ple for the “higher critics,” by expurgat- 
ing the passage. If He had been as wise 
as they deem themselves, He would have 

" said to the Lord: “That appeal to Moses 
is too thin or uncertain. Moses did not 
write those words. He was not the 
author of Deuteronomy. They may not 
be inspired of God. There is a higher 
criticism which shows that large por- 
tions of your Scriptures are of human 
origin. The promises on which you rely 
may be merely human. You had better 
rely on your own reason, your judgment, 
on your personal divinity, and do what I 
suggest.” 


Doubt about the divine authorship and 
and inspiration of Deuteronomy would 
have been a element in that 


strange 
momentous conflict. It was not there, 
and the result was the defeat of the 


Devil, and the blessed ministry of angels 
to the Chief Champion of God’s Holy 
Word. 


When Jesus announced the purpose of 
His mission in the synagogue at Nazar- 
eth, He read from a copy of the prophet 
Isaiah a passage concerning Himself. 
This was His own acceptance and decla- 
ration of His mission. He affirmed and ap- 
propriated the language of the great, evan- 
gelical Prophet, the very one whose writ- 
ings are most rudely handled by the 
Higher Critics. During His three years’ 
ministry, he quoted and applied the writ- 
ings and sayings of the Old Testament as 
they were recorded in the Canon. He 
never intimated a doubt respecting any 


A 


Book included in the Scriptures as, 
they were classified into, “Moses, the 
Prophets, and the Psalms.” On the con- 
trary every word He spake, every work 
He performed, had this one purpose in 
view,—‘“that the Scriptures might be ful- 
filled.” 

Perhaps the most remarkable instance 
of Christ’s veneration for the veracity ¢ 
and honor of God’s Word, was when He 
refused to employ His own divine power A 
or seek His Father’s intervention in the 
finishing of His mediatorial mission here. 
The reason He assigned was, that He 
would not do anything or resort to any 
means that might seem to invalidate the 
recorded Scriptures. ; 

When Peter in the Garden of Geth- } 
semane resorted to force in defence of j 
His Master, He rebuked him, and 
repaired the damage done by him. He 
said: “Thinkest thou that I can not pray 
my Father and He shall immediately 
give me more than twelve legions of « 
angels? But how then shall the Scrip- 
tures be fulfilled, that thus it must be?” 

Is there any success possible in this 


attempt to discredit the Scriptures by 
the words and example of Him who is 
the Word of God and the only Teacher 
who came from God? 

So long as there is faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, as the incarnate Son of God, 
the divine Savior, the supreme Teacher, 
weak, sinful and suffering men will build 
their spiritual knowledge and heavenly 
hope on what Mr. Gladstone calls, “the 
impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture.” 
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William Cowper Conant, New York City 


The successive captivities carried all 
the Twelve Tribes of Israel away into 
the empire that became the “Persian.” 
Out of the Ten Tribes that seceded 

oS from Judah and Jerusalem, many thous- 
ands had been brought back or recovered 
to their God by the various influences 


Lost Tribes’—A Hypothesis 


of Divine mercy, before either of the 
captivities had swept them away into 
Central Asia. How far captivity had been 
effectual for repentance to those previ- : 
ously incorrigible, both of the Je 
proper and the so-called Israeli 
have no information; but we m 


i 
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lieve that the love of God to the seed 
of Abraham had not failed to save a 
remnant from both kingdoms, accord- 
ing to His promise, in the land of their 
exile and sorrow. The small remnant 
led back to Palestine under the decrees 
of Cyrus and his successors can not have 
been_all from ewis but, 
must have included the mo more devout 
and loyal from the ot other tri ther tribes. ‘Ezra 
tells what he had to do for for those of the 
exiles who could not give their genealo- 
gies and prove title to inheritances. 


_Not many, indeed, from all the tribes, 

proved their attachment to the God and 
land of their forefathers by accepting 
the privilege and sacrifice of return. Like 
Jews everywhere, they had taken root 
and prospered in exile, and preferred not 
to remove. “Zionism,” as now, was not 
the controlling aspiration of the many. 
And we learn also from the book of 
Esther, that the equivalent of modern 
“Semitism” was rampant and powerful 
throughout the Persian empire. The 
causes, too, were the same as now: the 
stubborn separation of Israelites from 
those of other races, constituting a 
plausible danger to the State, and their 
faculty of absorbing the wealth and 
business of the community. We mark, 
therefore, how easily the royal decree 
was obtained, and publicly accepted, for 
their extermination and the plunder of 
their wealth, and how extraordinary a 
series of Divine providences was re- 
quired for the frustration of the cruel 
decree by another that authorized the 
Israelites to “stand for their lives” 
against a public so eager for their 
destruction and their plunder, as _ to 
cause a great fight and slaughter of 
their enemies throughout the empire. 
There is no evidence that this event con- 
cerned only the Jews proper; but there is 
great evidence in the interposition of 
Providence, of the compassionate care 
of Abraham’s God for all his seed, and 
of His faithfulness to the many promises 
He had uttered by His prophets of 
ultimate salvation to the whole. 
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From the Persian empire the great 
Israelitish Dispersion flowed down 


through the successive Macedonian and 
Roman empires, an everwidening flood, 
reaching the bounds of human _habita- 
tion in the farthest East, of China and 
India, and, as many evidences indicate, 
flowing across narrows of the Pacific 
Ocean into North America. Everywhere 
in aboriginal North America we find 
traces of monotheism and other religious 
characteristics utterly alien to the heath- 
enism of all other parts of the earth. Not 
less striking, at the same time, is the 
fully preserved distinction between these 
North American immigrants and the 
Oriental Israelites, whether Jews proper 
or descendants of the exiled Ten tribes, 
who seem without exception to have 
learned in the land of their captivity to 
be exceedingly zealous for the law of 
Moses (or for Talmudism) and the One 
Invisible God. 

Those believers in the “Great Spirit’ 
who made their “vast and wandering” 
home in the inhospitable climate of 
northern North America, waged, of 
course, but a savage war with Nature—- 
and with each other. But those (who- 
ever they were) who went down into 
Central America, developed a civilization 
and arts that are the marvel and the mys- 
tery of the modern world. They also, 
in their traditional history, preserved 
traces of Israelitish events that irresis- 
tibly refer us to the book of Exodus, as 
the traditions of Chaldaea refer us to the 
record of Noah in Genesis. From a secu- 
lar journal I take some of these striking 
traditions, and leave others to explain 
their derivation from any other source 
than the reminiscences of a “lost”—and 
lost forever—detachment of outcasts 
from Israel, for whom there remained 
no part in the promises of God’s proph- 
ets. 


Among these hereditary reminiscences 
(as it seems most rational to consider 
them) impressions from Egypt and the 
captive sojourn there may be _ noted; 
confused perhaps with a later cap- 
tivity in Central Asia. Originally having 
found their way down the Pacific coast 
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to the Gulf of California, at about the year 
648 A. D. the principal tribes among, 
which the Aztecs belonged crossed over 


“towards the Gulf of Mexico, and even- 


-O 


tually, wandering in search of a final 
resting place, they reached ZTzompango 
(“place of bones.”). 


“Here they were sorely persecuted by 
one of the generals of the Chichimec 
king Xoloti, and therefore sought refuge 
at Chapultepec, which belonged to the 
Colhuas. The Colhuas soon declared 
war against them and they were reduced 
to a state of slavery. After fighting suc- 
cessfully for their masters in the hope 
of regaining their liberty, which reminds 
us of the tradition of the early military 
services of Moses as the Son of Pha- 
raoh’s house, they were treated worse 
than ever, and were finally ordered to 


leave the country. Their wanderings 
began again; until finally they settled 
permanently, and ...... in 1325 founded 


the great city of Tenochtitlan, now the 
City of Mexico, where they reared huge 
temples and other buildings.” These 
builders were now “far removed from 
the condition of nomadic tribes. Taste 
and luxury had long been grafted on the 
mere wants of the natives. They had 
learned to build, not only for protection 
from the elements, but for permanent 
residence. Here, however, as in Egypt, 
the remains are chiefly of temples, pal- 
aces and tombs. The worship of God, 
the safety of the body after death, and 


The Days of Genesis 1—A New View. 
Charles B. Warring, Ph.D., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


What these “days” signify has long 
been a question. Six consecutive e days 
of of twenty- -four hours, was for centuries 
the ¢ only answer. Later on it was held 
that they were_periods. of indetermina- 
ble length. Recently it has been claimed 


that they do not refer to the entire 


time of creation, but to a very s small 
fraction at its close. It is said that in 


the beginning, many million years ago, 


obedience to authority, are demonstrated 
by the temple, tomb and rockbuilt pal- 


” 


ace, 


To these apparent reminiscences of the 
four hundred years of “sojourning”, 
might be added pyramidal construction, 
of which huge specimens remain, over- 
grown with vegetation, and also the 
location of building fronts toward the 
cardinal points of the compass. But the 
most striking reminiscence of Israelitish 
story—and what could be more striking? 
—is the tradition that at the first stop- 
ping place of the original tribes, called 
Culiacan, the terrible god of war, 
Huitzilipochtli, commanded that they 
should build him a tabernacle, and that 
the priests should carry it. These were 
the Aztec tribe in particular, special pro- 
teges of the god, and were commanded 
to be separate from the others,‘and to 
take the name of Mexi, as the favorite 
sons of Mexitli, which was another name 
of this war god. The object of the grand — 
edifices at Mitla and elsewhere, includ- 
ing pyramids, was two fold (by different 
traditions); to preserve the remains of 
their kings, and for the residence of 
priests who were devoted to the per- 
formance of expiatory services. 

Those who would refer more fully to 
the source of these excerpts may find 
it in the Scientific American of Decem- 
ber 3, 1904, together with engravings of . 
a number of the most notable ruins; but 
no hint of the above hypothesis of their 
origin. 


God created the heavens and the earth, 
after which there was an inconceivably 
long period in which all the work of 
geology was done, in which, too, the 
plants and animals lived whose remains” ~ 
are found in the rocks, and that after- 
wards God, for some inscrutable reason, 
destroyed all that He had done on th 
whole face of the earth, covered it w 


rs 


water and shut out the light; tha 
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one knows how long it remained in this 
condition, but whether longer or shorter, 
God commenced six thousand years ago 
to restore it to what it was, and fit it 
for man, which He did in six of our 
present days and on the last one pro- 
nounced it all very good. 


Of these expositions the third seems 
to me the least admissible. When one 
tries to think it out in detail, it presents 
such a plexus of seemingly needless 
miracles that it is easier to accept the 
one grand miracle of creation in six 
days or even in one, without the inter- 
polated addition of universal destruction 
and re-creation. 


The writer’s principal objection to the 
second theory is that it does violence to 
the intense literalism which, as it seems 
to him, characterizes every physical 
statement in this chapter. He has yet 
to find one which when stripped of the 
traditional accretions of the ages, and 
its words permitted to have their natu- 
ral meaning, is not true, nor one that is 
not placed in its proper order. 


It is not the writer’s purpose, how- 
ever, to discuss these theories, much 
less the whole chapter, but merely to 
show the reader that he is not shut up 
to a choice among them. There is an- 
other view which is more in harmony 
with all the facts. 


A New View. 


The following view is one which 
seems to be suggested by even a cursory 
reading of the account, and which so far 


as the writer can see, does violence to 


1No one can be better aware than the 
present writer that what he says as to_the 
literalism = this chapter is contrary to cur- 
en Imsélf “Tong 

eve Sedrned to change his view by a 
most exhaustive comparison of its naked 
statements and its unchanged order wita 
what today’s physicists and geologists are 
agreed upon. 

One who has not made such comparison 
will not be able to appreciate this chapter, 
nor is he entitled to say. what it is. 

Are there not among the believers in and 
defenders of the Bible scholarsewhose knowl- 
edge of Hebrew and of today’s physics and 
geology qualify them for sucn a work, and 
who will undertake it? They will find in it 
ample reward, but they must be thorough. 
Superficialit here is worse tnan useless. The 
account will, if properly treated, grow upon 
them larger and larger, until it’ reaches in- 
finity. It bears the marks of omniscience. 
this enthusiasm? Try it and see. 
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nothing except to the explanations 
which have preceded it. 

The chapter divides itself into six 


parts. The Revised Version recoznizes 
this, since it divides the account into six 
paragraphs, in each of which certain 
things are said to have been commanded 
to be done, and their completion indi- 
cated by the words, “it was so,” or, “it 
was good.” After which comes that cur- 
ious expression, found nowhere evelse, 
“There was an evening, and there was a 
morning,” followed by a numbered day: 
Day the first, day the second, and so on. 

From this inspection of the story it- 
self the days appear to differ in no re- 
_spect from other days, save that ‘they 
stand between periods of work merely 
separating them and emphasizing their 
order by being numbered. They mark 
the end of the epochs and may therefore 


be styled Epochal Days. 

If this is not sufficiently clear, the fol- 
lowing illustrations will, it is hoped, 
make it more so. 

_The day on which Columbus discov- 
_ered_ America differed from_ other days. 
only in that it separated the unhistorical 
from the historical period, and is the 
first day of the New World’s history. 
The fourth of July, 1776, was only an 
ordinary day of twenty-four hours, but 
it marked the close of the colonial 
period, and the beginning of the national. 
Such divisional or epochal days occur 
in the life of every nation. 

If it be said that this contradicts the 
fourth commandment which reads, “For 
in six “days God made the heaven. “and 
“earth, the sea and all that in them “is,” 18," 
‘whereas according to the view here set 
forth the creative work was done be- 
tween the days, and nothing on, or in, 
any one of them, the answer is that_the 
chief characteristic of the entire deca- 


logue, rhetorically “speaking, 1s the very 


common figure of of speech called _synec> v4 


doche, in which a part is put for aw 
whole. The seventh commandment, for 
example, forbids only one specific act, 
but in reality, as expounded by Christ, 
it includes that vast range of sins cov- 
ered by our word impurity. So the sixth 
forbids not only murder, but all that 


tL 
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tends to lead to it. It is the same with 
all the others, each puts a part for a 
whole. In like manner the end of a 
_Period stands in the fourth eee ade 
“ment for the period itself. In Genesis 
“first the days are literal, in the com- 
mandment they are figurative. 
Surprise has been expressed at the pe- 


culiar phrase, “there was an evening and 
there was a morning. Day one or first.” 
The'’key to this as to all else in this 
chapter is found in the actual history of 
our world, and then like all the rest of 
its statements it becomes marvelously 
apposite. Fortunately we have enough 
facts for our purpose, and have no longer 
to guess at them. For millions upon 
millions of years the earth was intensely 
hot and self-luminous. During all that 
time there was no night on it, but uni- 
versal day as now in the sun, and of 
course neither evening nor morning. 
They were impossible while the earth 


was in that condition. But God work- 
ing through His laws was gradually 
bringing it on its way to its present 
state of dependence on the sun for light. 
At last it became covered with an opaque 
black crust, and thenceforth ceased to 
give light of its own, and then there was 
for the first time a day with an evening 
and morning. This was the chief nat- 
ural phenomenon which would have in- 
dicated to a spectator, had one been 
there, the end of the cosmic or scelf- 
luminous stage. What can be more ap= 
propriate for such a purpose than that 
statement which has seemed so strange? 
What more fitting to mark the begin- 
ning of the new condition? The same 
expression is used after each of the sub- 
sequent periods, probably to emphasize 
the fact that they were days of the same 
kind, not cosmic, but telluric, such as 
we now still have. 


First Corinthians—Introduction and Analysis 


The Church at Corinth was founded by 
the Apostle Paul (Acts xviii. 1-11; 1 Cor. 
ili. 6-10; iv. 15; 2 Cor. xii. 14) about A. D. 
52, he being in Corinth a year and a half 
(Acts xviii. II). 

The First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
probably the third extant epistle of 
Paul’s writings—the 1 and 2 Thessa- 
lonians having been written before, about 
A. D. 52 and 53—is reckoned to have 
been written from Ephesus about five 
years after the founding of this church, 
i. e., A. D. 57. Corinth, then a place of 
400,000 inhabitants, was the most wicked 
and corrupt city in the Orient, the tem- 
ple of the goddess Aphrodite being 
served by a thousand sacred courtesans. 
The church was affected by the moral 
atmosphere surrounding it. Paul had 
written a letter, now lost (1 Cor. v. 9; 
2 Cor. x. 10), to meet a special phase of 
sin there. Other distressing evils came 
up. The church wrote Paul a letter 
(1 Cor. vii. 1), now lost, and a delegation 
wisited him, (1 Cor, B/1Is xyu 117) eat 
Ephesus, to report the untoward condi- 


Rev. William H. Bates, D.D., Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


tion of affairs and to learn how to rem- 

edy it. It was to meet this situation that 

the Epistle was written. Hence it is 
so largely corrective. 

Key Principles to the Epistle. 
Personal Principle—Loyalty to Christ. 
Practical Principle—Refer all to 

Christ. 

I. Salutation. Chap i. 1-9. 

II. Concerning Church Factions and 
Party Spirit. Chaps i. 10—iv. 21. 

1. Factions reported. i. 10-16. 

2. Christ alone the centre of the 
Christian system. i. 17-31. 

3. Loyalty to Christ and His Cross 
as the sum of divine wisdom, the 
true spirit. ii. 

4. Not to human teachers, but to 
Christ and His truth, is loyalty 
due, .< 11, 

5. Faithfulness to Christ the stand- 
ard of estimating servants of 
Christ. iv. 

Concerning the Conduct of Ch [ 
Members. Chaps v.-vii. 
With respect to— 
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1. Licentiousness. v. 
2. Litigiousness. vi. .I-II. 
3. Personal purity. vi. 12-20. 
4. The marriage relation and the 
parties involved. vii. 
IV. Concerning Matters Ecclesiastical. 
Chaps. viii.-xi. 

1. Eating meats offered to idols. viii. 
2. The right of the Ministry to be 
supported by the Church. ix. 

3. The use and misuse of Christian 


liberty. x. 

4. The deportment of women in 
church meetings. xi. 1-16. 

5. The observance of the Lord’s 
Supper. xi. 17-34. 

V. Concerning Matters Spiritual. Chaps. 

X11.-XI1V. 

1. The bestowal of spiritual gifts. 
Selig = 7s 

2 Lhe nature of the spiritual gifts. 
Ky 1 Te 


3. The mutual relation of the spirit- 
ual gifts. xii. 12-26. 

4. The employment of the spiritual 
gifts. xii. 27-31. 

5. The gift and offices 
Xill. 

6. The edification of the Church the 
end of all gifts. xiv. 


of Love. 


VI. Concerning the Resurrection. Chap. 

XV. 

1. Deniers refuted. xv. I-11. 

2. Christ has risen and His people 
shall rise. xv. 12-34. 

3. The nature of the 
body. xv. 35-53. 

4. Victory! xv. 54-58. 


VII. Personalia. Chap. xvi. 
1. As to beneficences. xvi. I-4. 
2. Paul’s personal movements. xvi. , 
5-9. 
3. Sundry farewell directions and 
greetings. xvi. 10-24. 
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Echoes From the Boston Convention 


Some of the friends and members of 
The American Bible League who live 
beyond the reach of the Eastern jour- 
nals, secular and religious, that devoted 
such generous space to reporting the 
proceedings of the Boston Convention 
of December 6, 7 and 8, will doubtless 
be interested in some extracts from those 
journals indicating the reception given 
the League. It is true that an attempt 
was made by the Managing Editor of 
one of the Boston religious weeklies to 
« disparage and prejudice the catise of the 
League in advance, by an extended arti- 
cle in the Daily Transcript, intended to 
be anonymous, entitled “Battling over 
the Bible;” but by a curious nemesis 


| ee 


the writer’s signature got attached to 
the article and he was made to say his 
say over his own name. This permitted 
some of his neighbors of the Congrega- 
tionalist persuasion to call him down in 
the interest of fair play. The Tran- 
script, after the Convention closed, made 
handsome amends for its prejudgment 
in a brief paragraph, which it was our 
purpose to quote, but which has been 
mislaid. 

We have always believed the high- 
class Bostonian to be inclined to “sweet 
reasonableness,” and the hearing given 
to the proceedings of the Convention 
strengthened our belief into a convic- 
tion. One of the strongest of New Eng- 
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land Professors wrote, after the Con- 
vention was over, that those who 
planned for it builded better than they 
knew, the sessions resulting in an uplift 
of primitive Christian orthodoxy such as 
would beforehand have been pronounced 
impossible by both friends and foes. 

A writer representing “The Watch- 
man”, the leading New England Bap- 
tist paper, after referring to the Conven- 
tion held in the Marble Collegiate 
Church, May 3, 4 and 5, 1904, at which 
he was present, opens his comments on 
the Boston meeting as follows: 

“The convention, just held in the Park 
Street Church, Boston, December 6-8, 
was a decided advance upon the preced- 
ing one in attendance and power. The 
large auditorium of the church was filled 
at all the sessions, the addresses were 
strong and convincing, and the assem- 
blies broke out frequently into hearty 
applause. The speakers included pro- 
fessors in colleges and seminaries, edi- 
tors, preachers, critical scholars and 
archaeologists.” 

In a discriminating editorial on “Dif- 
ficulties in the Bible”, after setting forth 
the unsatisfactory results of the divisive 
criticism, the writer adds: 

“The Bible has nothing to fear from 
the application of the soundest tests to 
its construction and interpretation. Still 
we do well to remember the dictum of 
_ Lord Bacon that the Bible is not wholly 
to be judged or interpreted ‘like any 
other book’, for ‘there God speaks’. As 
Prof. Jesse B. Thomas has finely 
said: ‘Telescopy can get no justice while 
you regard the telescope ‘just like any 
other brass’; and count the only legiti- 
mate form of ‘study’ of it to be chemi- 
cal analysis of its material constituents, 
or curious speculations based on the 
half-effaced name of its constructor. 
Would it not be more ‘scientific’ to point 
it heavenward, and by its help get better 
vision of the stars?” 

The editor of “Zion’s Herald”, who 
has doubtless made his paper the fore- 
most exponent and champion of Metho- 
dism in New England, was perhaps 
inclined, from his close relations with 


Boston University, to look askance at 
the League and its faiths and belongings; 
nevertheless, with the liberality charac- 
teristic of the énlightened followers of 
John Wesley, he gave the League a 
warm welcome. Here are some of his 
words, in the issue for December, 14, 
1904: 

“The American Bible League held its 
second convention in this city last week. 
The sessions were largely attended 
(even in the forenoon), and the ad- 
dresses as a whole were unusually able, 
thoroughly prepared, and spoken or read 
with an earnestness which made a deep 
and general impression, carrying con- 
viction and assurance to many. While 
by no means in accord with all the views 
presented, little if anything was said, in 
manner, spirit or phrase, to which any 
reasonable person could take exception. 
These devout men certainly believed 
what they said, and were assured that 
their messages needed to be uttered. 
They are not ‘mossbacks,’ as is flip- 
pantly charged, nor have they ‘gone to 
seed religiously.’ They are representa- 
tive religious men, students of science 
as well as of religion, are at home in 
the field of Biblical criticism, and are 
tremendously in earnest because they 
feel that the fundamental verities of 
the Christian religion are endangered. 
They will have to be reckoned with; 
they can neither be ignored, ridiculed, 
nor laughed out of the court which is 
sitting upon the truth as founded upon 
the Bible. 

“On the whole we are very glad this 
convention was held in Boston. The 
prejudice against .the League has dis- 
appeared under these able and fearless 
discussions. The American Bible League 
is to some a needed protest against — 
destructive Bible criticism, against 
superficial thinking which leaps to the 
conclusion that because honest and 
searching Bible study has served to 
change the view-point on some  non-' 
essentials, therefore the whole Bible 
fabric is shattered. In so far as it 
stood for reasonable views of the i 
ration of the Scriptures, for th 
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of Jesus Christ, and for all essentials 
of the Christian faith, we rejoice in its 
coming.” 

To these estimates of the League and 
the Convention might be added many 
accordant expressions of opinion, in the 
leading weeklies of the various Prot- 
estant denominations, and in such secu- 
lar journals as “Public Opinion” and 


“The Literary Digest” that aim to sum- 
marize the current drift and sentiment. 
It is all the more gratifying that the 
expressions have been discriminating as 
well as appreciative. 

Our readers will be interested to know 
that the League has been invited to hold 
similar Conventions in Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago and other cities. 


Proposed Bible Study Courses 


One aim of The American Bible 
League, as brought out by the General 
Secretary in his address at the Boston 
Convention, is to reach people of intelli- 
gent and mature minds, whether young 
or old, in the churches, and interest 
them in the study of the Bible. This 
class of people is not interested in the 
methods of study devised for children 
and the younger members of the con- 
gregation. It is often impossible for a pas- 
tor to induce them to engage in studying 
the Word, by any of the ordinary meth- 
ods, and they ultimately drift away from 
the Church. The Bible League has 
undertaken to prepare different Courses 
of Study to meet this need, 


= 


Courses Already Outlined 

“Bible Primer No. 1.”, a Course on 
the Entire Bible, is the starting-point 
in these various Courses. That it is 
fitted to awaken a desire for Bible study 
in people of the class referred to 
appears from the testimony of a Wes- 
tern pastor, who writes, in “The Park 
Review,” for January, 1905, as follows: 

“The American Bible League deserves 
a widespread support among all Chris- 
tain people. Its most valuable work 


for Bible Study. The first Primer con- 
tains a study, entitled ‘Outline View of 
the Bible as God’s Revelation of Re- 
demption.” This is a rapid survey of 
each Book of the Bible, showing how 
the Old Testament is God’s Revelation 
of the Religion of Redemption as The 
Law, and the New Testament as the 
spel. We are tempted to say that 
better outline for starting a Bible 


so far is in the preparation of Outlines- 


Study Circle upon a thorough course 
could be prepared. We can testify to 
the successful use of the Primer in 
awakening the interest of young people 
in the study of the Bible.” 

“The Introductory View”, printed in 
the November number of The Bible 
Student and Teacher, is intended to be a 
guide to an Introductory Course of 
Study on the Five Books of Moses. It® 
has already found an appreciative wel- 
come in Y.M.C.A.and other circles. It 
is intended to lead the way to such an 
intelligent study of the books as will 
enable young men to see for themselves 
the absurdity of the unliterary, unhis- 
torical, and nonsensical study of them 
as made up of myths and legends. 

A Course of Study on Genesis is 
begun in the issue for January, 1905, 
entitled “The Book of Genesis Un- 
folded.” Only the Introduction to Gene- 
(Ch. i-iii.) is covered in that treat- 
ment. Its purpose is to lead to careful 
and detailed study of this portion of the 
Scriptures—such a study as will result 
in a knowledge of just what is in it. 
The remaining Parts of Genesis, as 
sketched in the November number, will 
be taken up in later numbers. 


sis 
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A Course of Study on the Gospels is f 


being marked out, that can best be car- 
ried on with the help of the work entitled 
“Key to the Gospels; or Why Four Gos- 
pels?”, by the managing editor, a new 
and revised edition of this book, in 
cheap form, being under contemplation. 
The purpose of this Course is to carry 
back the intelligent student to the Gos- 
pels themselves, to find out exactly what 
is in these inspired records, instead of 
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puzzling and wearying him over the 
impossible and so often fruitless task of 
trying to master some man’s uninspired 
Life of Christ. 

This is not a new thing, for more than 
a quarter of a century ago, away in 
Upper India, a class of Hindu students 
for the ministry, that every other device 
had failed to interest in the Gospels, was 
led by this method to an 
study and mastery of them. The method 


enthusiastic 


has never failed with any intelligent 
class. 
The intent of “The International 


Lessons in their Literary Setting’—as 
treated in the successive numbers of The 
Bible Student and Teacher—is to fur- 
nish a Course of Study on John, that 


will open the way for the active mind to 
such a new and comprehensive view of 
that Christian Gospel as the old methods 
have never dreamed of. : 


What is Desired 

There is room here for but a bare sug- 
gestion of the proposed Courses of 
Study, for the information of those who 
are interested in Bible Classes and 
League Circles. A better understanding 
of the extent of the outlook offered by 
the League through this method of 
Study, may be had from the Address of 
the General Secretary at the Boston 
Convention, which will be found in 
printed form on the opening pages of 
the February number, entitled “The 
True Knowledge of the Bible, and the 
League’s Method for Promoting It”. 


Extending the League’s Influence 


Our Subscription List 

It is with pleasure that The League 
announces the steady growth of the sub- 
scription list of The Bible Student and 
Teacher. This has been largely due to 
the interest and active co-operation of 
the friends among the early subscribers 
to the monthly. May we not bespeak the 
continued co-operation of all our friends, 
old and new, in bringing the work of 
The League and its organ to the favor- 
able attention of multitudes more? Our 
roll is now approaching the four thou- 
sand mark. The near goal we have set 
is ten thousand. 

There are special considerations that 
may be urged by our friends in seeking 
to increase the circulation of the maga- 
zine. 

(1) Although each number is to con- 
tain eighty pages, just the same as “The 
Homiletic Review” and other similar 
standard magazines, its price to sub- 
scribers, including membership in the 
League, is only $1.00, one-third the price 
of those publications. 

(2) It is specifically devoted to the 
promotion of the best methods of Bible 


Study, and offers fresh and attractive 
Courses such as are not elsewhere pro- 
posed. 

(3) The Report of the addresses at 
the Boston Convention—which is being 
printed in the opening numbers of the 
present year—has been pronounced 
worth many times the subscription price 
for ‘the year. This will be followed, in 
subsequent issues, by the Reports from 
coming Conventions in New York, Cin- 
cinnati, and elsewhere,—so that this fea- 
ture may be expected to extend through 
the year. 

(4) The general defense of the faith 
carried on, and the various other and 
more popular features, set forth in the 
“Prospectus for 1905”—which appeared 
in the December number, and copies of 
which will be sent on separate sheets 
when desired—ought to be a sufficient 
inducement to win subscribers, even 
without the special features already indi- 
cated. 


Members of The League, the success 
of the work depends upon your p 
co-operation in the particular di 
that have been indicated. 
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The Convention in Boston==continued 


The February number of “The Bible Student and Teacher” contained 
the addresses, delivered at the Boston Convention in December, under 
“Topic II.” and “Topic III.” of the Program. The general Topics were: 
“The Foundations of Knowledge,” and “Sanity in Historical and Arch- 
aeological Investigation.” It was the purpose to follow them up in the 
present number with the addresses next in order, namely, those under 
“Topic IV.”, “Principles of Critical Hebrew Scholarship”,—the subjects 
of which addresses were, “The Late Date of the Psalms and Ecclesiastes 
Disproved by the Hebrew Fragments of Ecclesiasticus”, and “The Lin- 
guistic Evidence for the Relation between Babylon and Israel.” Owing, 
however, to the temporary illness of the authors of these papers, Rabbi 
Solomon Schechter, President of the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America, and Rey. Dr. Robert Dick Wilson, Professor in Princeton ‘Theo- 
logical Seminary, it has been found necessary to defer printing them until 
the April issue. 

The Fifth Topic, “The Authority of the Sacred Scriptures”, came up 
for discussion at the Thursday Morning Session, December 8. The ad- 
dresses were made by Rev. John R. Thurston, of Whitinsville, Mass., 
and Professor Charles M. Mead, Ph.D., D.D., of New Haven, Conn. On 
Wednesday afternoon, Rev. Dr. A. C. Dixon, of the Ruggles Street Bap- 
tist Church, Boston, was called upon to take the place of one who was 
absent, when he gave an address that was afterwards expanded and de- 
livered in Tremont Temple at the Monday Noon Meeting, January 16. Its 
topic is sufficiently related to Topic V. to warrant its being printed under it, 
but for lack of space it is held over for the next issue. 

The Sixth Topic, “The Foundations of the Christian Faith’, was as- 
signed to the Wednesday Afternoon Session. The participants in the dis- 
cussion were Rey. Hector Hall, D.D., Professor Amos R. Wells, and Rev. 
Dr. David James Burrell. 

It should be said that Rev. Drs. Hall and Mead and Rabbi Schechter are 
not members of the League, although in sympathy with its general aims. 

These addresses of the Fifth and Sixth Sessions are to follow as a part 
of the report of the Convention in this issue, except that of Rey. Dr. Burrell. 
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Topic U.—The Hutborityp of the Sacred Scriptures 
Thursday Morning Session 


THE DIFFICULTIES RAISED BY THE HIGHER CRITICS 
Rev. John R. Thurston, Congregationalist Church, Whitinsville, Mass. 


Two views of the Scriptures are presented to us for our acceptance: 

1. The traditional view which men have learned from such passages 
of the word as Heb. i. 1, 2: “God having of old time spoken unto the Fath- 
ers in the prophets by divers portions and in divers manners hath at the 
end of the days spoken unto us by His Son”; and 2 Peter i. 21: “No proph- 
ecy ever came by the will of man but men spake from God, being moved 
by the Holy Spirit.” The Scriptures then are the record of these. revela- 
tions God has made through prophets and through His Son and His apos- 


tles. This, as coming from the Scriptures, has been held for two thousand 


years, and has a strong presumption in its favor. 
2. But recently another view has been presented by Higher Critics 
and, as they claim, it has been proved to be true, and it seeks our acceptance. 
It may be stated in the words of Prof. G. C. Workman, just inducted 
into the Professorship of Hebrew in the Presbyterian and Wesleyan Col- 
lege in Montreal. He says: “The Higher Criticism proves that Revela- 
tion is subjective not objective, being the result of the apprehending of 


‘the mind of God, by reflection on truth, and communion with His Spirit,” 


i. e. man discovers the truths of religion as he does other truth, by his 
own study, and the Scripture is the record of the discoveries of the truths 
of religion which men have made. This is the new view we are asked to 
accept in place of the one so long held. 

But why should we accept this new view? One of the most influential 
reasons given is, that it promises to relieve us of the difficulties we feel 
in holding the traditional view. Hoping for relief, we listen to the critics, 
but as we follow we find new difficulties created by their methods and rea- 
sonings, which give us pause, and we are reminded of the words of Prof. 
James Robertson (“Early Religions of Israel”): “When difficulties in- 
crease at every step of a hypothesis, it is time to inquire whether the 
hypothesis itself is not at fault”. 


Let us consider some of these difficulties, which the new theory starts. 


I. There is a difficulty in accepting the assumptions which the radical 
Higher Critics adopt in their work. 


1. That there is no presumption, when we come to the study of the 


- Bible, in favor of its being true, and a special revelation from God. uit" 


must be examined as any other books of religion _ are—e. g., those ‘of. 
India—for it is no more, no less than they are, in its claim for is gi. 
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This might be admitted if the book came to us new from the press, 


without any history to reveal its character and power. But this is not the rw, 


case. It has existed and been exerting its power for more than two thous- © 
and years, and what has it shown itself to be? Tt has found and moved 
‘and satisfied men of the greatest intellect and scholarship, as Webster and 
Gladstone; equally has it found and satisfied the humblest of men. It 
has moved peoples and nations and proved the essential and vital element 
in producing and developing the Christian civilization of our day, and this 
among the strongest, most forceful races of the human family. It has 
been an essential and mighty factor in the marvelous missionary work of 
the last century, proving its adaptation to men of every race. It has gone 
out beyond the living missionary, and revealed God and His salvation, 
and gathered companies of believers and transformed them into disciples 
of Christ. When the missionaries were driven out of Madagascar, and 
kept out for more than twenty years, the Bible, often only in small por- 
tions, kept the believers true and increasing in a ratio that would have 
seemed satisfactory had the missionaries been permitted to continue on the 
ground and pursue their work. Today, in some of its more than four 
hundred translations, it is found in thousands of homes where no living 
teacher is present, and is working for spiritual life. 

And. it is to be noticed that this mighty power of the Bible has been 
manifested while it has continued in its traditional form, and has carried”™~ — 
with itself the traditional view of its origin. No one has as yet proposed a 
translation of Prof. Bacon’s “Genesis of Genesis’, or of Prof. Mitchell’s 
“The World before Abraham”, or of Prof. Kent’s “Beginning of Hebrew 
History”, or even of the “Polychrome Bible”, for use in missionary work. 
Does anyone believe the power of such translations would be comparable 
with that of the Bible of tradition, without any modern amendments and 
corrections ? 

Now it is proposed to deny all the argument in favor of the traditional 
view from this wonderful manifested power of the Bible and to examine 
it as if it had no such past witnessing its truth and its special divine origin. 
This assumption presents a great difficulty in accepting the new theory. 

2. The assumption that the theory of the Bible which the average 
man gets ‘from the reading of the Word, and which the Church with all her 
scholars has held for two thousand years, is all wrong, and that the true 
theory has been only recently discovered by scholars and experts in He 
brew, and especially in historical criticism. 

There is no question that the “Traditional view” is what comes tc the 
average reader of the Book. It is the Bible’s view of itself as to its origin 
and authority, as it lies on the surface of the Word. There is no question 
that scholars as well have held it until within a few score years. Now we 
claim that the assumption that God has given a revelation to acquaint men 
with Himself, and to show them the way of salvation from sin, in such form 

= that they should be unable to recognize it as His Word, and to accept its 
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authority, in the use of the average reason, and that they must wait for 
two thousand years, until specially trained scholars and experts could 
bring them the true view of His Word, is a most unwarranted one. We 
must believe that He would speak to His children so that the average man 
could understand Him and know that He had spoken. It can not be that 
only the very few could understand His Word, and that then they tell the 
great majority what they should believe. We draw back from this assump- 
tion as presenting a most serious difficulty in the acceptance of the views 
of the Higher Critics. 


II. .We find a difficulty in the attitude of the Higher Critics on two 
points when they begin their work of criticism. 


1. The strong presumption against the miracle. 

Not many opponents of miracles may take the extreme ground of the 
two men who have done most to give currency to the critical view, Wells- 
hausen and Kuenen; but they rather stand with Mr. Huxley, who said, 
that to deny the possibility of the miracle was to beg the question in dis- 
cussion and was therefore illegitimate. His difficulty was, as he contended, 
with the insufficiency of the evidence; and I believe he never found evidence 
warranting his acceptance of any miracle. Their attitude is well expressed 
in the words of Prof. Sayce (“Monument Facts”, p. 126): “In fact the 


presence of a miracle is of itself accounted a Migicient reason for suspecting _ 


the credibility of a story, or at all events the credibility of the witnesses”. 
“Now if the revelation in the Bible is anything it is miraculous. It is 
the record of a revelation God has made by chosen men the Prophets, at- 
tested by miraculous signs; and it is a record of miraculous signs and won- 
ders in dealing with His people, as in the times of Moses and Samuel, and 
most of all in the work of His Son Jesus Christ. The essential place Christ 
gives to His “Works”, His “Signs”, as witnessing Him to be the Son of 
God, is familiar. All this forbids the taking of this attitude of the Higher 
Critics as to miracles. 

2. Their carrying into their work the evolutionary theory as estab- 
lished fact, and having authority to dominate our thinking, not only in 
the material but also in the spiritual world. 

The result is, that they take with them as a canon, the assumption that 


+ f religious knowledge and experience must come up slowly from the rudest_ 


beginnings in Fetichism, and from this must come up gradually to spirit- 
ual Monotheism; and controlled by this canon they study the Word. And 
when any expression of spiritual Monotheism occurs in what purports to 
be an early record, they say, “No, this cannot be. It could not have come 
until far down in the development of religion; therefore the waits oe 
later”. Thus they reverse the truly scientific order, which is to st 
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world, and if proved there, it still has no place in the spiritual world. We 
would rather hold with Dr. A. B. Davidson (“Old Testament Theology,” 
p. 107), that “From the first historical reference to God in the Scriptures 
the idea of His being a Person is firmly reached, and little advance takes 
place along this line”. ‘These difficulties make us slow to follow the Critics. 


III. When they come to their work of analysis, we find great difficulty 
in accepting their results. 


Here we should remember, that the fact that the analysis has been car- 
ried through the Pentateuch, using the difference in. style and presenta- 
tion of doctrine as tests of authorship, is no proof of different authors: Prof. 
Charles M. Mead has dissected the Epistle to the Romans, manifestly writ- 
ten by one man, and has shown four different authors, with as manifest 
differences in style and teaching as are found in the four sources of the 
Pentateuch J, E, D, and P. 

I. We find a difficulty in accepting the analysis made by the Critics 
because in its minuteness it reaches absurdity. 

I open Prof. Bacon’s “Genesis of Genesis”, which indicates the different 
sources by different type, and I find 1o short passages containing 168 
verses, and in these verses are 155 changes in sources; i. e. the pieces aver- 
age about one verse each. But still more, we find many verses with parts 
from two sources, some with pieces from three, one with pieces from four, 
three with pieces from five (Gen. vi. 7; vii. 9, and xxx. 22). Here are three 
short sentences, each made up of five pieces from different sources. Some-— 
times it is but a single word from a source, as the word “God” for “Jehovah”. 

Again take Isaiah. We used to think we had one Isaiah, the son of 
Amoz. But we have been told of late there was another who wrote the 
last 27 chapters of the book, whose name, although he must have written 
in a period of intense interest in the Scriptures, is unknown. His work 
was anonymous as were Walter Scott’s first novels, and his name has 
never been discovered. But now the analysis has gone on with great mo- 
mentum, until Prof. Cheyne has found “some hundreds of fragments, which 
he regards as the product of several successive centuries, and which he 
has arranged in an order entirely different from that to which we have 
been accustomed” (See Prof. W. J. Beecher, Bibliotheca Sacra, April, ’99.) 
Is not this analysis run mad? No wonder Prof. A. B. Davidson says (“Old 
Testament Theology”, p. 30), “I can not help thinking this kind of criti- 
cism has gone to extremes in recent times, and has had the effect of dis- 
crediting that which is legitimate”. 


2. Still more, one of the canons of the criticism, which may be termed 
“Historical Congruity”, is a subjective one, and therefore the personal equa- 
tion makes its use uncertain and untrustworthy. 

Prof. Robertson says (“Poetry and Religion of Israel”, p. 206), “When 
whole centuries intervene between the dates to which different critics as- 
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sign the same Psalms, it is not inappropriate to ask whether the critics are 
on the right track, or are not undertaking an impossible task.” 

Consider the use of this test as illustrated in the treatment of the Psalms. 

~ We used to think we had quite a number written by David. But, using 
the test of “Historical Congruity”, Hitzig finds 14, Ewald 11, Kuenen none. 
(See “The Book of Psalms”, Cheyne, p. xvi.) Prof. Cheyne admits Ps. 
Xviil. to be David’s, and possibly lines or verses imbedded in later Psalms 
here and there. (See “Bampton Lectures”, 1889, p. xxxi.) Of Psalm xviii. 
he says (“Book of Psalms, p. 45), “The first part is Davidic, in virtue of its 
style. The second may be”. He concludes the Psalm was at least written 
with an eye to David.” Is it not absurd to talk of a style of David, when 
he admits only 28 verses written by him, or by some one “with an eye to 
‘David’? Is it safe to accept conclusions on the verdict of such an uncer- 
tain test as this of “Historical Congruity”? Professor Salmond tells us, 
in his Introduction to Prof. A. B. Davidson’s “Old Testament Theology,” 
p. vi., that “He had an increasing distrust of ambitious attempts to fix the 
date of every separate piece of Hebrew literature, and link the ideas in their 
several measures of immaturity and maturity with the writings thus ar- 
ranged. He became more and more convinced that there was no solid basis 
for such chronological dispositions of the writings and juxtapositions of the 
beliefs”. Prof. Davidson himself says as to this idea of progress from the 
lowest to the highest views of God (p. 34), “Moses and the prophets are 
nowhere represented as thoughtful minds reflecting on the Unseen, and 
forming conclusions regarding it, or ascending to elevated conceptions of 
the God-head. The Unseen manifested itself before them, and they knew 
it”. Now the methods of the analysis with such divergent results and the 
absurd degree to which it leads constitute a serious difficulty in the way 
of accepting the conclusions reached by the Higher Critics. 

But it is said we have an authenticated example of such a composite 
Biblical work in Tatian’s “Diatessaron”. But is the comparison per- 
tinent? The “Diatessaron” was professedly taken from the four Gos- 
pels. Its very title was “The Gospel of Jesus Christ by means of the 
Four”. But in the common designation of it they dropped all but the 
last word “diatessaron”, i. e. “by means of the Four”. Now we have in 
our hands the four Gospels used, and can see what was taken from each. 
How is it with the Pentateuch? We know nothing of its sources save 
what is in our text. There is no mention of “the four” so called great 
sources, J, E, D, and P. We have no trace of them outside our text. The 
cases would be parallel, if we had no four Gospels and not a quotation 
from any one of them in all literature, and if all we knew of them we 
had to learn from the “Diatessaron” of Tatian. The conditions are so 
different that the illustration fails to help the analysis. 


IV. But even admitting the dates claimed for the writing of the sources 
ha of the Pentateuch, we still find great difficulty in accepting these dat Cue 


> 
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possible for their composition, and still greater for their reception by the 
people as of authority because from God. 


We are told that the Jehovistic document (the early prophetic Judean) 
was written about the middle of the 9th cent. B. C. The Elohistic docu- 
ment was written about a century later in Israel (the Ephraimite Prophetic 
Narrative). Deuteronomy was found in the Temple in 624 B. C. Between 
450 and 400 B. C. these three elements, J, E, and D, were united with the 
Priest’s code called P in the Completed Pentateuch. 


But certain questions arise as we consider these dates. 

I. As to the dates of J and E. 

They were, we are told, written from six to seven hundred years after 
the nearest events they record, the life in Egypt and the Desert. And yet in 
their local allusions, in their names, in the events recorded, they fit into 
the times and places where they are set, with wonderful accuracy. The 
researches of the archaeologists are establishing a wonderful agreement 
between the accounts and the settings. This is a marvel of literature un- 
paralleled in history. Herodotus, after a long stay in Egypt, tripped in 
many of his allusions to her customs and history, when he wrote of her. 


Sir Walter Scott, with all his learning, failed at this very point. What 


wonderful archaeologists those Judean and Israelite prophets must have 
been to know a land which they had never seen, with a history to which 
we can not suppose they had any access, so perfectly in its past, as to make 
no mistake in their allusions to it! It is far easier to believe that Moses, 
who had lived there and who led the people through that wilderness where 
he had fed his flocks for years, and “learned as he was in all the wisdom of 
the Egyptians”, wrote them. The later writing, with such minute accuracy, 
is beyond belief. When it was held a few years ago that the art of writ- 
ing was not known until this late date, we might have said they must have 
been written then, but from traditions. But, now that the Amarna Docu- 
ments have shown that writing was freely used in business and govern- 
ment in Egypt and Palestine hundreds of years before Moses, we find no 
difficulty in accepting the earlier date. 


2. There is a very great difficulty in believing that these writings 


could be accepted by the people as they were, unless they were deemed _, 


to be of Divine origin and written by Moses. 

It is noticed that each of them is probably connected with a reforma- 
tion. Prof. Kent suggests that the Prophets wrote “J” to enforce the 
reform under Jehoiada. The Bible informs us that the reformation under 
Josiah had its origin in the Book of the Law found in the Temple. The 
Higher Critics tell us that the Priestly party in Babylon devised the Leviti- 
cal ritual, and came to Judea with an elaborate cultus, which they induced 
the people to accept, and which was observed ever after until the Temple 
was destroyed. 


a {vy 
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Now because of what authority did they submit to what was demanded? 
To the authority of God coming to them through Moses. This is the 
constant claim of the Pentateuch, that Moses was the Prophet of God, 
attested as such by signs and wonders, which are ever quoted as evidence 
of God’s revelation in the Law, “by the hand of Moses”. This was the 
claim in the case of the Book found in the Temple, it was “the Law of 
Moses” (2 Kings xxiii. 25). Hilkiah the priest found “The Book of the 
Law of Jehovah, by the hand of Moses” (2 Chron. xxxiv. 14). In a reform- 
ation there is always an opposition, as in the time of Josiah, when the 
endeavor was to break up all worship except at Jerusalem. The people 
had dearly loved their high places, and, we can believe, would give them 
up only because they could be made to see that they were contrary to the 
Law of God coming to them by Moses. But how came there to be such 
unquestionable authority in the Law of Moses, God’s prophet? It was 
evidently present and operative. It may be said there was an unbroken 
tradition of the Law as coming by Moses, given in the wilderness. This 
would possibly account for it. But better and greatly more probable is 
the existence of the Books of Moses, originating in his day and continuing, 
though not always regarded, and now coming to their rightful sway. ‘Thus 
may we account for the temporary reformation under Josiah, and, after 
the terrible discipline of the captivity, for the adoption and observance 
of the Levitical ritual, revived under Ezra. Without this “Law by the 
hand of Moses”, it is exceedingly difficult to account for the acceptance 
of such a burdensome ritual. Nor need we be surprised that when, 160 
years after Ezra’s work was completed, the Pentateuch was translated 
into Greek, there is not a question of the Mosaic origin of the Torah, nor 
of the authenticity of Genesis and its genuineness as a book of Moses; 
nor has there been any among Jews or Christians until of late. All will 
admit that this has been the traditional view until quite recently. 

But the Higher Critics tell us that they have discovered that it is in- 
correct, and its acceptance was secured in the time of Josiah by a success- 
ful plan to deceive the people, and this deception was not discovered until 
they had done their work. 

This is openly avowed by the leaders, in the case of the book found ‘in 


the Temple. Wellhausen says, “In all circles where appreciation of scien- 


tific results can be looked for at all, it is recognized that it [Deuteronomy] 
was composed in the same age in which it was discovered”. (See Lex 
Mosaica ii, p. 463.) Reuss (cited by Wellhausen) remarks, “Deuteronomy 
is the book which the priests pretended to have found in the Temple”. 
Kuenen says, “If Hilkiah found the book in the Temple, it was put there 
by the adherents of the Mosaic Tendency.” Prof. Cheyne suggests, “that 
to the priests and prophets who loved spiritual religion, God had revealed 
that now was the time to take a bold step forward, and accomplish the 
work which the noblest servants of Jehovah had long desired (“Founders 


of Old Testament Criticism”, p. 268) ; and he aids “One of these seeming * 
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‘chances’ which mark the interposing Hand of God, forwarded the pro- 
ject of Hilkiah” (ibid.). His “easiest supposition is that Hilkiah, Shaphan 
and Huldah had agreed, unknown to the King, on this course of action” (7~ 
(p. 267). It is true that Prof. Driver, Prof. Briggs and others try to break 
the force of this objection of “forgery”, but as long as they hold that the 
book was written in that day, and yet was given to the King and the peo- 
ple as “the Law of Moses”, as “the book of the Law of Jehovah by the 
hand of Moses”, and the King had it read to the people as the Law of Moses, 
then there was deception, there was a virtual forgery. It may be called 
“a pious fraud”, but better call it “a most impious fraud”. Can we believe 
that keen-eyed opponents would not have discovered and exposed the de- 
ception, and broken its power? 

But this is not all of the deception, for we are told that the references, 
in the subsequent books of the Canon (written before this time), to thé 
Law given by Moses, are “interpolated”, so as to give a semblance to the 
Mosaic authorship of the Torah. So too the whole history has in its ear- 
lier parts the highest expressions of the personality and spirituality of God; is bv 
which they tell us could not have been then entertained, for men had not 
yet come to them in their religious development, therefore they are “inter- 
polated”. The history has had thrust back into it the views of a much later 
date, all to give it the semblance of being what it purports to be, a record of 
the revelations which God made of Himself, as the only God, spiritual holy 
and King Supreme, and declaring from the first His purposes of mercy. 
Nor is this all the deception. The history they wrote is made up of tradi- 
tions, folk-lore, and myths, without a word as to its sources, and all writ- 
ten as if it were a record of veritable facts of history. 

Now here the Higher Critics present a systematic deception as to what 
God has really done, not only in Deuteronomy but in all the history. 
Can we believe it? Is there not here a moral difficulty in accepting their 
views, greater and more serious than any before mentioned? Can we 
believe that a book purporting to come from a God of truth, a book which 
sets truth i in the highest place,.a book which makes men ‘esteem and seek 
truthfulness as an essential virtue, could haye been written with this pur- 
pose to d deceive men? Ts not this a fatal objection to their theory? 

ee 


V. Still one more difficulty in accepting their views: it is that they 
do not agree with the teachings of our Lord. ital 


Professor Sanday, a most reverent Critic, says, (“Inspiration”, p. 414), 
There remains evidence enough that “Our Lord did use the common lan- 
guage of his contemporaries in regard to the Old Testament; that He did 
speak of Moses as the author of the Pentateuch, and of David as the 
author of one of the later Psalms; and that He did apply to His own day 
some part at least of the story of Jonah, and the story of Noah, as literal 
narrative.” That is, He taught as if the Traditional view of the Old Tes- 
tament was correct. Now what do the Higher Critics say to this? c 
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I. He may have accommodated Himself to the views of His day. 
But He did not accommodate Himself to their views in other things, 


~e. g. as to the Sabbath, divorce, and especially as to their views of the 


Messiah. And He did this, knowing that, through His so doing, they 
would seek and compass His death. Why then should He accommodate 
Himself to their views of the Old Testament, if false? He ever spoke with 
the utmost reverence for the Scriptures as of supreme authority. He chided 
His hearers for not knowing them, and He bade them to search them 
because they testified of Him. He affirmed that the “Scripture can not 
be broken”. We find no warrant for this explanation. 


2. It is said He may not have known the facts. 

Indeed, it is asked, does He not speak of a limitation of His knowledge 
on one point? Yes, and He gives this limitation as a reason why He makes 
no affirmation as to the time of His coming again. But it is an utterly 
unwarranted inference from this, that He may have been ignorant as to 
other matters, where He does make affirmation. The only just inference 
from His refusal to speak where He did not know is, that where He did 
speak, He did know. We may almost hear Him say to those who would 
limit His knowledge, as He did to Nicodemus, “We speak that we do 
know, and testify that we have seen, and ye receive not our witness. If 
I have told you earthly things [things on the earth], and ye believe not, 
how shall ye believe if I tell you of heavenly things?” 


These difficulties are raised by the Higher Critics, and they absolutely 
forbid our acceptance of their views of the Scriptures. We do not deny 
that difficulties attend the holding of the Traditional view, but we believe, 
with Sir Robert Anderson (“Pseudo-Criticism”, p. 119), “that the diffi- 
culties which beset the ‘Critical Hypothesis’ are far more serious, and 
that the positive case in favor of the Book is unanswerable.” 

But some one says, “We still have all there is in the Bible.” Yes, but. 
in fragments, not in its integrity. I have here a beautiful vase, with beauty 
of form, of coloring and of ornamentation, and with richness of material. 
Some one strikes it into a thousand fragments. I protest. But he says, 
“Why do you protest? Have you not all you ever had? Not a particle. 
of it is lost.” © ..0, no, where is that form of beauty, where is that shading - 
of color; where is its power to charm the eye, and to hold what I put into. 
it? Once broken, it is impossible to restore it. You propose to recon-. 
struct it on another design, rejecting much of it. No, no, break it not;_ 
for it is as a whole it has had its beauty and power for 2,000 years, and 
never have they been greater than today. Now it is bringing its life-giv-. 
ing message to multitudes who have no other teacher. No, no, break it. 
not, lest you lose the life-giving power of the Word of God.” 
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NECESSITY FOR MAINTAINING THE AUTHORITY OF 
THE SCRIPTURES. 


Professor Chas. M. Mead, Ph.D., D.D., Boston, Mass., Ex-Member of 
the American Bible Revision Committee, and one of the Editors 
of the American Standard Revised Version. 


I am sorry to be obliged to apologize for the very informal way in 
which I am to speak to you. I have not had time to elaborate a written ’ 
production that can at all compare with those that you have had the pleas- 
ure of listening to. But I was requested to occupy some twenty minutes 
in speaking upon the subject of “The Authority of the Scriptures.” 


What do we mean by “authority”? We are familiar with the word 
LO as we use it with reference, for example, to the power of a master over 
his slave or of an autocrat over his people. Of course we do not use it in 
that sense, but rather in the moral sense. In the case of a parent in his 
authority over his child, we perhaps may say that the word can be used 
in the double sense: there is the authority of power, to command uncondi- 
tionally; there is also the authority which inheres in his right to advise, 
to direct, to serve as an example. In this latter sense—to be sure—per- 
haps in the other also—this authority is said to be declining of late. The 
spirit of the elective system is filtering down toward the cradle, you know, 
and parental authority is waning. 

But we know what the thing is. We speak of a man as being an 
authority on certain topics. Professor Wright, we say, is perhaps the 
greatest authority on glacial geology in this country: by which we mean 
that he knows the subject, and that his words can be depended on; that 
we are safe in following him, if we wish to learn anything about that sub- 


ject 

5s Now in regard to religion the matter is somewhat similar. The question 
has often been mooted, What is the source of authority in religion? Dr. 
Martineau wrote a whole book about it. Some say it is in the individual; 
some say it is in the Church; some say it is in the Bible; some say it is in 
all these three together. I am speaking now from a Christian standpoint, 
and in what I say I have a special reference to the New Testament. 

I would say then, at the outset, that the authority for the Christian is 
primarily, not the human reason, it is not the Church, and it is not the 
Bible, but it is Jesus Christ. He is our great authority; we are bound to 
Him; and to go back further, God is our chief authority. We look upon 
Jesus as the human embodiment of the ‘divine ; in Him the two are united. 

But the question arises, How is the authority of Jesus Christ mediated? 
How does it come to us? How do we know what it involves, what it 
requires us to believe, to feel, or to do? 

Well, let us go back to the history of the case. Jesus. Christ appeared 
upon the earth; he made extraordinary claims; he produced an extraordinary 
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impression; he appeared to be a unique personage; he made unique de- 
mands upon men’s faith; he assumed an altogether unique authority over 
men. There is no question about that. He instituted a new community 
among men, of which he was the head. What was the result? He left 
not a word of writing. You never hear of his writing a thing, except that 
one sentence in the sand which was immediately erased. But he left his 
apostles to tell the story, and the story of the gospel was told orally, and 


“the Church was founded on the strength of that oral preaching of the gos- 
pel. Men accepted the authority of Jesus Christ on the testimony of those 


who had been associated with him, who had for years enjoyed the privi- 
lege of his teaching and his company. They believed in the gospel on the 
ground of this oral testimony. 

It is conceivable, had there been no writing then possible, and had 
there been none invented since—I say, it is conceivable that Christianity 
might have continued until the present day on the strength of oral tradi- 
tion. It would have had to come in that way or not come at all. A good 
many things do come from tradition, and sometimes little corrupted; al- 
though it is rather difficult to keep the transmission going for many gen- 
erations without corruption. And yet we may say that Christianity itself, 
Christian truth, has been handed down by tradition all the while. In fact 
every one of us probably got it first from tradition, not from the Bible. 
We got it from our parents before we “could read the Bible. So that, side 
by side with the Biblical communication, has been going on all the while 
the oral communication. 


But every one can see the immense importance, the immense value, we 
may say the indispensable value, of the written tradition. And that writ- 
ing began very soon. We don’t know how soon. Luke intimates that it 
began very early, that many attempts were made to write down the his- 
tory of the life and sayings of Christ. And very early, at all events, the 
New Testament came into being—and a good deal besides. Those early 


» times, the first two centuries, were very fruitful in a literary point of view; 


there were written not only the Gospels and the Epistles and the histories 
which we find now in the New Testament, but there were a great many 
other things written, a great many pseudonymous productions, a great 
many fictitious productions, purporting to be religious histories or homi- 
lies written by the Apostles and other men who were prominent in the 
early Christian Church. And some of them for a long time seemed to be 
accepted as on a level with the productions of the Apostles and the other 
men whose writings we now have in the New Testament. The Epistle of 
Barnabas was one of those thus accepted, and is found in the Sinaitic Codex 
along with the New Testament, the Codex having been written in the first 
half of the fourth century. The Shepherd of Hermas and other writings en- 
joyed a good deal of acceptance, as if they were worthy to be put side by 
side with the productions of Peter, of Paul, and of John. There seems to 


have been a considerable wavering on the subject for the first ee F 
A 
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turies. Men were in doubt about this book or that, whether it should be 
accepted as a standard part of the New Testament or not. 
And to this very day there are those who think that some mistakes 


were made—that the Second Epistle of Peter, for instance, was really not ¢ 


written by Peter at all. There were doubts about it in the early time, there 
was a good deal of wavering. It was finally put in, but in spite of a great 
many objections on the part of those early Christians. In short, a process 
of higher criticism was going on in those times. We do not know much 
about the details of the process, but it was going on. Men had to judge 
about the origin of this and that book, and, as I said, it seems to have been 
a time when people were very much given to putting out books under 
other people’s names and for a religious purpose. 

But there is not a particle of evidence that the Church as a whole 
lent its countenance to any such proceeding. Christians may have been 
deceived sometimes, to some extent, by a book pretending to be written 
by Paul’s friend Barnabas. But in the end they sifted it out; the evidence 
was not sufficient; they decided that it was not a proper book to represent 
the history and the contents of the Christian religion. 


So then ultimately the New Testament Canon was fixed as we have it 
now, as an authentic account of the life and work and words of Christ and 
the gospel which he came to proclaim. And in that way, together with 
the oral preaching, the authority of Jesus Christ was mediated. The Book 
has an authority in that sense. For us it is the only book from which we 
can get certain knowledge of what Christ was and did. We have every 
reason to suppose that it is a truthful account, an early authentic account, 
of what he was and said and did. And therefore it is to us authoritative. 
If we give it up, if we doubt it, if we reject it, if we say that we must have 
more direct, more trustworthy, knowledge of what Christ and the Chris- 
tian religion are, then there is no way to get it but to get it by some kind 
of direct personal revelation. 


Well, it is said by some that Christ is with us alway, to the end of the 
world. John says, “Our fellowship is with the Father and with his Son, 
Jesus Christ.” And may it not be therefore that we are getting, each one 
of us, through his fellowship, more or less, new light on the great subject? 
Yes; we may be getting new light,—there is a truth in this; if we are 
true Christians, we have fellowship with Christ; that is a great and sacred 
truth. But if a man should say that through this direct personal inter- 
course with the Saviour, he is getting a new revelation different from what 
we find the New Testament, we should have good reason to be suspi- 
cious of him. We should have nothing but his own word for it. He might 
be sincere, but we should pronounce him self-deceived; for he would be 
setting himself up against the whole body of evidence derived from his- 
tory, without being able to authenticate his right to do so. No; the new 
light that we can get is only the light that is thrown upon what we already 
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have in these old records. It is the light that comes from a better under- 
standing, a deeper personal experience and application, of the old truth. 
ua oe But some men say, “Christian consciousness is worth something. Is . 

not that an authority?” Yes, in one sense it is; for what is the Bible good _ 
for unless we understand it? and how can we understand the Bible prop- 
erly unless we have a Christian experience? If a man is an irreligious 
man and tries to interpret the Bible, he will make bad work of it; he will 
not get very much good out of it. In order to get at the deeper meaning 
of the Scripture we must be religious, we must have a Christian exper- 
ience, or a Christian consciousness—to use that very infelicitous phrase. 
We do not know what the Bible truly is, unless we have that experience. 

4 But, on the other hand, men say, “You don’t have this Christian ex- 

wo perience unless you get it through - the Bible; a correct Christian exper 

ience depends on a correct understanding of the Bible,” And so we seem 
to be moving in a circle. Well, both things are true, in a sense. But 
the reconciliation is found in the fact that a correct Christian experience 

- and a correct understanding of the Bible go together, and they never can 
contradict one another. And so however valuable Christian experience and 
Christian consciousness and Christian judgment may be, yet if it is a Chris- 
tian judgment, it will be in harmony with the Christian Scriptures, because 
they both come from the one authoritative source, Jesus Christ. 

Well now, if a man finds trouble about this or that in the New Testa- 
ment—and this in substance is true of the Old—if he finds trouble with 
some little thing which he thinks is not quite right, and wishes it were not 

SP there—what is he to do? Why, e, g., did Christ destroy that fig_tree, or 

' why did he make those hogs ran run into the lake? And how do we reconcile 

‘this and that passage in the New Testament? Matthew says that Christ 

sent for an ass and colt before he made his triumphal entry into Jerusalem, 

but Mark and Luke say it was only a colt—what about that? One Gospel 

says that he cured the blind man going into Jericho, and the other that he 
cured him coming out—what are we to say about that? 

We are to say that authority does not depend on absolute infallibility. 
When we are dealing with ordinary works, standard works, the best pro- 
ductions on history or science, we say, “That is a standard work, we can 
depend on that.” But some keen-eyed critic will perhaps find after all a 
little flaw here or there. What of it? It does not affect the great truths. 
We can only say that it may be so, or it may not be so; this statement 
may be an error, or it may not be. If it is, what of it? If the | Gospels do 
not exactly agree in every particular, so much the better in one respect ; 
it it shows there was no collusion between the authors. It is just as in the 
case of testimony before a court; the evidence has to be sifted; you never 
can get exact, minute, verbal coincidence in the testimony. Some New _ 
Testament scholars think that satisfactory explanations have been abun- 
dantly offered of these apparent discrepancies. Others think that no re- - 
conciliation is possible. Still others would leave the matter in suspense. _ 
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Nevertheless, we may insist that the New Testament is true. We may 
believe it is perfectly true in all its most trifling details; but we never can 
prove that. And it is better not to attempt to prove it in the case of ally 
minute, trin trivial, ‘incidental, _unimportant_ matters. It is impregnable as a 
Fecord of the § great saving truths of the Gospel. It can stand side by side 
with any history that was ever written in point of general trustworthiness 
and accuracy; and it is of slight significance whether here or there through 
human infirmity, through human ignorance, there may have been a mis- 
statement or a mistake. 

Now the Christian consciousness or Christian judgment, as such, can 
not authoritatively solve such questions. But it does have much to do in 
the interpretation of the Bible; for the Bible is of no use to us unless we 
understand it; and criticism, in the good sense of the word, has a great 
part to play in helping us to understand it. We all depend upon the lexi- 
con, upon the grammar, upon the commentary, upon the dictionary, in ,- 
undertaking to get at the meaning of the Scripture. But more than that,“ 
we have to exercise our common sense, our Christian judgment, in deter- 
mining what is the fundamental as distinguished from what is the inci- 
dental, the essential from what is unimportant. There are those who lay 
all the stress upon some things that we mostly regard as very insignificant. 
Thus, for instance, some men make all Christianity to consist in the Sec- 
ond Advent; there are those to whom that is the center and almost the 
sum of Christianity. They find it in the New Testament, and they never 
can speak without bringing that out. Others say that that is one-sided, 
that it is exalting a small and a doubtful point to the summit, making it the 
whole. There are those again who exalt the importance of certain rites and 
ceremonies, and make that the test of correct belief and practice. The 
most of us would say that that too is one-sided, that it is putting the inci- 
dental or the external in place of the important and the vital. 

The Christian judgment has to play a part then, criticism has to play a 
part, in deciding what is the essence of the Bible, what is the vital and im- 
portant and essential thing in it for each one of us. The great consensus, 
of Christian judgment will never go far astray. There will be a great) 
many erratic men, and they will do and say a great many erratic things; 
and we should have great charity for them, because we believe that they 
may have after all the root of the matter in them. We must exercise our 
Christian judgment, but on the basis of the Bible as being a true, trust- 
worthy record of the great events of sacred history and the great facts of 
revelation. 

But can there not be any progress made? Is truth to be forever sta- 
tionary, and so to become stagnant? That is the charge often brought 
against us,—that we do not keep up with the times in carrying our doc- _.<» 
trines along. Men of science are always going ahead and making new dis- 
coveries. To be sure, it has been wittily said that the assured results of 
natural science do not generally last but about four years. Still on the. 


” 
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whole secular science makes progress. Can not Christian science make 
progress also? Yes; and I think there is progress. I think there ought 
to be progress. We ought to know more, to get a clearer and deeper ap- 
prehension, of religious truth as the times go on. I do not say that we . 
all do; but there is no reason why we might not. And as—to use Profes- 
sor Wright’s remark—each generation stands on the shoulders of the 
preceding in the matter of general information, so in religious respects 
there ought to be a broadening and deepening growth, a higher degree of 


(4 spirituality, a more correct conception of what is fundamental and essen- 


f/f 
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tial in the Bible, a clearer grasp of Christian truth as it may be used in 
ethical life, in the preaching of the gospel, i in missionary work, in the insti- 
tutions that are established for the bettering of human conditions. That 
can be done; but it will never be done by abandoning the old moorings 
and trying to get a brand new revelation. 


» There are some things that will have to remain. Christ will have to 
“ remain as he was and is and ever shall be, the one Redeemer of men, the 


effulgence of the Father’s glory, the Saviour of us all. We shall never get 
away from him except as we get away from Christianity and go roaming 
over the deserts of wi'd fancy and vague speculation. He remains, I say, 
and the record of his life and his doings and his words remains. And 
that is our authority, or else we have none. But what we are to keep 
especially is the spirit and the life, and not merely the letter. We find the 
spirit and the life in the letter, it is true; but we are to strive first of all to 
keep the spirit of Christ in our hearts, studying the Bible more and more 
to find what he was, and then by personal communion to become more 
and more one with him. And when that is done, we can bid defiance to 
everything that may seem to endanger the security of Christian truth. 
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Topic Ut.—The Foundations of the Christian Faith 
Thursday Hfternoon Session 


GROUNDS FOR MAINTAINING THE INTEGRITY AND INSPIRA- 
TION OF THE SCRIPTURES 


Rev. Hector Hall, D.D., New York City 


1. A glance at the Bible as a whole affords strong presumptive evidence 
of its inspiration. 

When we say “Bible” the word simply means Book. More correctly, 
we should say Bibles, for what we call the Bible is really a collection of 
books, each of which differs from every other. The Bible, that is, is in 
itself a library. This is not, as some modern writers would have you be- 
lieve, a recent discovery; it is recognized in the Bible itself. In the Old 
Testament we read of the book of the law, of the book of the Chronic'es, of 
the book of Jeremiah, and, generally, of the books (Dan. ix. 21). In the 
New Testament the distinction is yet more marked, the usual word there 
being “Scriptures,” that is, writings. This word occurs in the plural 
form twenty times or more, and always as embracing the entire Old Tes- 
tament. When the singular, Scripture, is used, as it is about thirty times, 
it has reference in every case, with perhaps a single exception (2 Pet. iii. 20), 
to some particular portion either quoted or indicated. 

Thus, then, the Bible is properly a library, or a literature in itself—it 
is books, not a book. 

Further, the Bible is an Asiatic library: they were Asiatics, excepting 
only one who is believed to have been a Greek, who bestowed it on Eu- 
rope, and they were Europeans who bestowed it on America, and they are 
Europeans and Americans together who are now earnestly bestowing it on 
all other parts of the world. 


But, more definitely, it is a Semitic library, though it has long since 


become, in respect of its larger service, a Japhetic, and is now also becom- 
ing in daily increasing measure a Hamitic, library. 
More restrictedly still, it is a Jewish library: so far as we know they 


were almost exclusively Jews who were its authors, and they were Jews’ 


who first received and who obeyed the divine commission to make it the 
possession of all the nations. Let us remember this when at any time we 
are disposed to speak slightingly of the Jews. 

This Jewish library consists of two sets of books, of which the Old Tes- 
tament set is the life of a nation, and the New Testament set is the life 
of a man; and the chief end of the nation was to produce the man, and 
the chief end of the man was to save the world. It is this that distin- 
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guishes the literature of the Bible as divine, as unique and incomparable— 
it speaks of salvation, it reveals a Saviour. 

It is important at the outset of the Christian life that the mind should 
have a comprehensive grasp of the books of the Bible in their number and 
order. I suggest the following simple method as a ready aid to memory :— 
The number of letters in the words Old and Testament are 3 and 9 re- 
spectively; now place the 3 before the 9 and you have 39—the number 
of books in the Old Testament. Similarly, the words New and Testament 
give you again 3 and 9, but in this case multiply them, and you get 27—the 
number of books in the New Testament. Add now 39 and 27 and you have 
66—the number of books altogether in this sacred library, which we call 
the Bible. Just try to forget that simple method, and you wil! remember 
it as long as you live. 

The next thing is to classify and arrange in memory these 66 different 
works. We take them, then, just in the order in which they are found 
in the Bible. 

The Books of the Old Testament are divided thus: 


ky 1. The five books of Moses, sometimes unitedly called the book of 


Jf” 


the law. Personally I do not accept the modern term Hexateuch as in any 
view superior to Pentateuch, or as at all noting a happier classification. 
The latter is not only the more ancient, but it is in reference to the sub- 
ject-matter certainly more expressively complete. 

2. Twelve historical books, from Joshua to Esther inclusive. 

3. Five poetical books, from Job to Canticles inclusive. 

4. Five major prophetical books, from Isaiah to Daniel inclusive. They | 
have been called “major” not on account of any superior excellence in theme 
or style, but simply because of their larger dimension. 

5. Twelve minor prophetical books, from Hosea to Malachi inclusive. 
We have thus the easily remembered numbers—5, 12, 5, 5, 12—which added 
make 309. 

In like manner the books of the New Testament are divided thus: 

1. Five books of biography and history—Matthew to Acts inclusive. 

2. Thirteen letters from Paul to churches and individuals—Romans 
to Philemon inclusive. ; 

3. Eight letters from five different writers—mainly to Jews of the 
Dispersion, two being to individuals. 

4. One book of prophecy—the Apocalypse. 

We have thus the numbers—s, 13, 8, I—or 27 volumes in all in the New 
Testament. 5 

The authors of these works were from all classes and conditions of men, 
like those who were to be redeemed by them. Though there were women 
among the contributors—Miriam, Deborah, Hannah, Huldah, Mary—yet 
no one of the books, so far as we know, was composed by a woman. The 
time for the emancipation of woman had not yet come, and emancipa 
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day always takes time. It has come now, however, to many, and it is 
‘coming to more, but without this Bible it never would have come to any. 

Among the authors were Moses a scholar, David and Solomon kings 
Daniel a statesman, Ezra a scribe, Amos a herdman, Matthew a taxman, 
Peter and John fishermen, Paul a government officer. These and others 
were the chosen inspired penmen of the oracles of God. 

Varied authorship and varied circumstances imply, what is the tact: 
varied themes and correspondingly varied modes of treatment. The books 


of the Pentateuch differ widely among themselves. Job is a poem and Can- 


ticles is a poem, but between them there is scarcely one point of meeting. 
Such a difference there is also between the Psalms and the Proverbs; and 
so on throughout. 

Yet their common Asiatic origin is everywhere revealed from Genesis 
to Revelation, and not least by the bold metaphorical style which prevails. 


Compare, for example, the language of Jacob in his predictions concern) 


ing his sons in Gen. xlix.:—Judah is a lion’s whelp, Issachar a strong ass, 
Dan a serpent by the way, Naphtali a hind let loose, Joseph a fruitful bough, 
Benjamin a wolf. Similar orientalisms are often applied to the Lord Him- 
self, as in the Psalms He is called a rock, a fortress, a tower, a horn of sal- 
vation. In the same style Jesus speaks of Himself as the bread of life, 
the light of the world, the door, the true vine, and so on. 

This peculiar diction, expressing both divine and human attributes 
by the distinctive characteristics of lower animal natures and other nat- 
ural phenomena, is more eastern than western, though we have largely 
adopted it. The Bible has become our most familiar literature, insomuch 
that its words live on our tongue no less than its thoughts in our heart. 

Still more oriental is the investing of inferior creatures with human 
emotions, as when the trees of the field are invoked to clap their hands, 
and beasts and cattle to praise the name of the Lord. In the prophetical 
‘books,—Ezekiel, Daniel, Hosea, Revelation are instances,—the two forms 
frequently combine: institutions, nations, and men are represented by 
animals, and then these animals again are given thought and speech. 

It is in part owing to this feature of Bible literature that the Scriptures 
have at length become so universal in all nations. They are thereby! 
gasily translatable into every language under | the sun without serious injury” 
to the meaning. Even a translation of a translation, as Wycliffe’ s of the 
Vulgate, places the reader well nigh on an equality with the linguist. It 
-can not be said of the Psalms, as of the poetry of other literatures, that the 
translation resembles the under side of a piece of embroidery. In reading 
our English Psalter, on the contrary, we seem fo be reading our own 
personal experiences in our own tongue wherein we were born as if that 
were the very tongue in which they were originally composed. 

Now, I do not urge any such considerations as proof of divine inspiration, 
‘but only as tending in that direction. 
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II. For a more positive proof let us look at two or three questions of 
legislation in the Pentateuch. 


1. That of marriage. Ask yourself the question, Whence in the very 
beginning of things the profound conception of one man and one woman 
whom he was to hold supreme and without a rival in his affections? How 
came it that the highest ideal of marriage was attained in its very first 
example? And that this first of all human institutions was so designed as 
to be protective of woman in her greater weakness is manifest from our 
Lord’s affirmation in reference to divorce, “Moses for the hardness of your 
heart suffered you to put away your wives: but from the beginning it hath 
not been so.” You may fearlessly assert that not through all the centuries 
can non-Christian literature produce a statement comparable with that on 
the nature and lasting obligation of the marriage bond. It-is the chosen 
symbol of the union between Christ and the believer, and it is as pure and 
indissoluble. The only solution of its origin is that its revelation, as well 
as that of the higher espousal, is from the Spirit of God. 


2. The emancipation of woman. Any one at all acquainted with the 
laws of inheritance in European nations as they concern woman are aware 
that she has no rights which men are bound to respect. Even in England 
until very recently her marriage portion, when she had any, and her very 
earnings belonged absolutely to her husband. If a father dies and leaves 
no son, his daughter can not succeed to his estate. The male next in kin- 
ship, however far out, takes his place, and the daughter or daughters must 
for-ever quit the paternal home. You call that barbarous; and so it is, 
so far down in time too as the twentieth century of the Christian era. 
Now, nearly three and a half millenniums ago Moses had on an interesting 
occasion to legislate on that subject, and what was the law he laid down 
both for the particular case and for all similar cases in the future? Here 
it is, and it was not delivered without first consulting the Lord: “lf a 
man die and leave no son, then ye shall cause his inheritance to pass to 
his daughter.” You women! never turn your back on Moses: never turn 
your back on the Spirit of the Lord. But—the Bible is behind the age, 
you hear it sometimes said. Never you believe a lie like that. The Bible 
is ever in advance of, and never falls behind the age: it often makes the 
age breathless to keep up with it, and the age has sometimes to take a rest 
by the way. 


3. Prophecy. I shall refer only to the most ancient. Though not the 
first, that is certainly a very, very old prediction of Noah in which he assigns 
the respective relation | of his three sons in the after ages, and in which 
this occurs: “Japheth Shall dwell in the tents of Shem.” Is it possible to 
conceive of a mote complete fulfillment than that which has followed that 
far-foreseeing declaration? For surely we have now the widest demonstra- 
tion that Japheth—and that is among others the nation of the United 
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States—is at this present day dwelling in the tents of Shem. The promise 
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Abraham also, that in his Seed all the nations of the earth should be blessed, 
has, especially during the last century, been in process of fulfilling to a 
marvelous extent. Well might this Seed of Abraham, when in the fulness 
of time he came, say to the woman of Samaria, representative of us all, 
“Salvation is from the Jews.” The Anglo-Saxon race is today giving law 
and life to the world; but it is the Jewish collection of books that has given 
to the Anglo-Saxon race its exceptional light and power, and enabled it 
to go forth as the reviver of the nations. The Jew may justly stand up 
and say to the Gentile, as Paul to Philemon, “Thou owest to me even 
thine own self.” But, if you accept the logic of Paul, and no man with 
any respect for his own intellect will ever accuse Paul of lack of sound 
logic, if you accept his argument in his epistles to the Romans and the 
Galatians, then every American Christian is a Jew. 

Who for a moment, then, can doubt that these great sayings thus in- 
stanced are God-breathed? 


III. Another ground on which you may confidently maintain the divine 4 


inspiration of the Scriptures is that of Experience. 

The inference, in this case, is from your own realized and conscious 
experience, which reason compels you to deduce. 

Mention, if you can, from either ancient or modern literature. another 
book of the heart that will at all approximate this one in its perfect knowl- 
edge of your soul’s history. There is none other name given under heaven 
among men whereby we must be saved but the name of Christ Jesus; 
neither is there in all the world’s stories another story of the inner life of 
man from the sorrow of his new birth on to the hallelujahs of glory. 
Saviour and psalms are both from God. 

Let me ask you here to take your own Bible into your hand, and hold 
the book of Psalms between your finger and thumb. Now count how many 
pages precede and how many follow it in the whole volume before you. 
You will make the very suggestive discovery, if you have never known it 
before, that this most spiritual volume of the whole 66 occupies precisely 
the middle or the heart of the Bible. It is preceded by books on law and his- 


tory, whose precepts and ordinances and warfares and transgressions and 


defeats and penitences and aspirations and victories it gathers up, glorifies, 
and enshrines in song, in song which has made the church musica! through 
all the ages; for always, from the first to the one hundred and fiftieth. Paul’s 
shout, centuries later, is heard as the constant refrain, sometimes in low 
undertone, and then again in loftiest paean, “Thanks be to God who giveth 
us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ!” While you live give this 
book that central place in your heart, and you shall never question that 
either it or you came from God. 

Beautifully in contrast with this book of Psalms, yet in close internal 
accord with it, is that which follows it in natural juxtaposition, as will 
appear, namely, the book of Proverbs. For if the Psalms are the sanc- 
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tuary, the holy of holies, of the church’s many and strange experiences 
in contention and conquest, the Proverbs are in brief her outspoken con- 
clusions from long daily observation of self, and of men and women and 


‘their good and evil ways. The difference between the two books may be 


stated thus: the Psalms display the inner life before God, the Proverbs the 
outward life before man. The Psalms are for secret, the Proverbs for 
society. ‘The Psalms are pious and experiential, the Proverbs observa- 
tional and practical. The Psalms are for fervent prayer and praise, the 
Proverbs for wise action and witty speech. “Except a man be born of 
water and the Spirit, he can not enter into the kingdom of God.” Man 
must be born of water—that is, his outward life in its words and actions 
must be clean: or, he must in daily life among men actualize and incar- 
nate the honesty and wisdom of the book of Proverbs. And man must 
be born of the Spirit—that is, his inward life in its affections and thoughts 
must be clean and pure, as though he ever was breathing upward from his 
soul the contrite and gladsome devotions of the book of Psalms. 

You will in this way see the contrast and kinship of these two books, 
which therefore might well be bound together and carried about with you 
wherever you go. They are like brother and sister who are twins: the 
Psalms—the sister at home, pure and tender, thoughtful and devout: the 


~Proverbs—the brother abroad, in business industrious and faithful, hon- 


ourable and chaste in companionship. Study the Proverbs, young people; 
they are delightfully handy for answering the temptations of social or of 
professional life. They are like the stones from the brook for young 
David’s sling that brought down the big giant. A sermon in a sentence, 
an epigram to end debate, or for wisdom-food a stalled ox quite essentiated 
into a Liebig or Armour jelly-can,—in any comparison, wonderfully con- 
venient for busy people. 

Now, the holiness of the Psalms and the righteousness of the Proverbs 
form largely the subject of all the subsequent prophetical books: in expos- 
tulation and command, in promise and hope, these are constantly preached 
and enforced. And what again is the gospel in the New Testament but 
the same holiness and righteousness in perfect fulness realized and revealed 
in Jesus the Messiah, and in Him as the Messiah, that is, as the Mediator 
between God and men; that is, once more, that as the Lamb of God without 
blemish and without spot, loving us, He might surrender Himself for us 
an offering and a sacrifice to God for an odour of a sweet smell. And the 
gospel, further, is the perpetuation of this holiness and righteousness as 
now, through the Spirit of God, the attainment and possession of all who 
believe in the sacrifice of Golgotha. 

But it is the same voice of God heard everywhere sounding through 
every lane and avenue of the Zion of the Scriptures, saying to all, ‘Be= 
ye holy, for I am holy.” 

IV. The unity of the teaching is another ground for maine the 


‘inspiration of the Scriptures. a 
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You ask for an evidence of the integrity and inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures. I shall now, therefore, request your consideration of this view of 
them, that in spite of their manifold diversity in time, circumstances, mater- 
ial, style, and other respects, they are yet in their purpose and design ner- 
sistently one. Differing widely in letter, they are one in spirit and aim, 
It needs but a short acquaintance to convince the reader that no outward 
appearances to the.contrary can long conceal their common parentage. 
Their family resemblance lies in the oneness of their ideal life. From the 
“In the beginning” of Genesis to the last “Amen” of Revelation there is 
felt as in one’s very bones the influence of one pervading and all-controlling 
Spirit. I can give you but two or three manifestations of this. 


1. God. “In the beginning God.” That is the opening phrase of) 


the whole. The first book’s first utterance is one of majesty and creative 
power. And this glory at the threshold is ever beheld and never dimmed, 
but rather it is intensified as you proceed through the successive chambers 
of the superb temple. And when you emerge from the closing exit, it is 
not before you have been for long beholding the glory, not of a verbal rev- 
elation, but of the divine Man who is the heavenly end and meaning of it 
all. It is suggestive, and I refer to it as no more, that the first name of 
the first book is God, and the last name of the last book is Jesus. That is, 
the first name is one of power, and the last name is one of salvation, and 
in this you see the scope of the whole power working out salvation. 


2. Man. The creature of the creative wisdom and power of God, the, 


last and most excellent of his works: “In the image of God” Himself, made 
upright in body and spirit, soon, alas! fallen, and ever after sinful, sorrow- 
ful, often helpless, often in tears, then again penitent, and then hopeful, 
and ever somehow divinely loved and divinely upheld through it all, and 
ever, through the intervention of redeeming grace, tending on towards per- 
fection. But where did the writer obtain his lofty conception of man 
being made in the image of God, and that too at such an early period of the. 
world’s history? Compare it with the last discovery of the learned Ro- 
mans of Paul’s time in reference to the nature of God—they changed the 
image “of the incorruptible God for the likeness of an image of corrup- 
tible man.” That is to say, the first revelation of the Scriptures in the 
very beginning of time is that man was created in the image of God; whilst 
on the other hand the revelation of learned but unaided reason, thousands 
of years after, is that God is like man degraded and vile! You can mark 
the contrast between the purity and loftiness of the Scriptures right from, 
their start, and the impure wanderings of man’s advanced thinking in the 
things of God when he is left alone in the dim and dusky light of reason. 

3. Law. Directly from the morning of his making man was placed 
under law, and became therefore conscious of responsibility. The two. 


earliest laws only I shall mention—the law of marriage and the law of the 


sabbath—two great laws, the soul and substance of all others subsequently 
delivered. Heaven and earth, eternity and time, man’s whole nature, wel-. 
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fare, and duration were embraced in this first revelation of law to him from 
God. Divine law always contemplates the whole man. Therefore we 
have marriage, the law of the earthly home, the first condition of a holy 
and blessed life. And then the sabbath, the law of the heavenly home, 
providing one day in seven on which man, released from toil, may in spirit 
ascend to the heights of glory, contemplate the great redemption, and 
recognize himself as a son of the Most High. There you have them—mar- 
riage and the sabbath, home and heaven, here and hereafter, the union 
_ evermore of God and man through law which is love. 

(4 4. The Christ. No sooner did sin appear on the earth than the Lamb of 
God appeared to take it away (Gen. 4:4; Rev. 13: 8). No sooner was 
enmity rooted in the heart of man than the grace that reigns through right- 
eousness was revealed for its removal. The ordinance of sacrifice was the 
divine revelation over against the broken law, the shedding of another’s 
blood over against man’s forfeited life. The Seed of the woman, the Seed 
of Abraham, the Son of David, the Desire of all nations, Jesus of Nazareth, 
the Light of every man, the Saviour of the world—where in the Scriptures 
is He not? God in the Old Testament—the God of Abraham, and of Isaac, 
and. of Jacob; God in the New Testament—the God and Father of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ; but the same covenant God of salvation through- 
out and for ever. That is what Jesus is—he is the salvation of God. And 
that is what this Bible is, this divine library, this heavenly literature—it 
is the salvation of God for you. Is there such another book? No more 
than there is such another Saviour. 


fm V. The Effects of the Scriptures prove their integrity and inspiration. 
Not all the learned works together that have been written on Apologe- 
tics, which have in turn served their day and disappeared, will for a moment 
stand comparison with the one enduring and universal principle enunciated 
by our Lord, so simple and yet so profound, “the tree is known. by its 
fruit.” No one who loves his Bible is ever unwilling to have it subjected 
to that test; it will bear it triumphantly in any direction, to any extent 
whatsoever. 
I shall point you simply to two or three great historical instances of the 
effects of the liberty of the Bible as in contrast with its inhibition. 


&.. 1. I choose two representative men—Martin Luther and Ignatius Loy- 


ola—German and Spaniard, nearly contemporary, Luther 1483-1546: Ignat- 
ius I49I-1556. 

The Germany of Luther was a miserably disrupted fragmentary nation, 
of which the king of Spain was emperor. But Luther appeared, ard with 
{Luther the free and open Bible—the Bible the Liberator of the human _ 
conscience, the Bible the Abraham Lincoln of the human conscience, the : 
Emancipator of man. Hence modern Germany. Luther’s spirit is still 
the mightiest and most pervading influence among that powerful and now 
united and independent nation. ah 
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The Spain of Loyola was the greatest military and naval power in 


Europe. Her dominion was immense: in Europe she governed Germany 


and the Netherlands; whilst across the Atlantic, with the exception mainly 
of Brazil, it may be said she owned the Americas—North, Central, and 
South. Loyola, in order to counteract and defeat the Reformation among 
his fellow-countrymen, with whom it had made great progress, instituted 
the order of the Jesuits. It was this together with the Inquisition that 
burned the Bible and the Bible-readers. And in consequence where now, 
we may ask, is the magnificent Spain of Ferdinand and Isabella, the Spain 
of Charles the Fifth, the Spain of the Duke of Alva and of the Invincible 
Armada? You saw her as but a little while ago she strove in her dying 
throes, but all in vain, to retain even the last vestige of her once vast for- 
eign empire. Who, remembering her for her glory, can fail to pity her? Poor 
Spain! One might think it was of her the prophet Ezekiel sang out his 
woeful dirge: “The ships of Tarshish did sing of thee in thy market; and 
thou wast replenished and made very glorious in the midst of the seas. 
Thy rowers have brought thee into great waters; the east wind has broken 
thee in the midst of the seas. Thy riches and thy fairs, thy merchandise, 
thy mariners, and thy pilots, thy calkers, and the occupiers of thy merchan- 
dise, and all thy men of war that are in thee, and in all thy company which 
is in the midst of thee, shall fall into the midst of the seas in the day of 
thy ruin.” 

It is the presence or absence of the Bible that differentiates the nations, 
Germany and Spain. 


2. The story is the same whatever influence you may please to con- 
trast with the Bible. . 


Some think that art is a regenerator of man. Very well, look at thaty 


view for a moment or two. Raphael gave Italy the rarest art the world has 
ever seen. He was born in the same year as Luther, and may therefore 
fairly come into comparison with him in respect of national uprising influ- 
ence. Italy was at that time in culture and learning at the head of Chris- 
tendom. She led, the others followed. Here was the home of ecclesias- 
tical power, and therefore, one might suppose, the source of abundant 
spiritual life to all her people, and that of the purest and most enlightened 
character. But the church in Italy, like that in Spain, threw both the 
Bibles and the Bible-readers into the fires. She burnt out her best book 
and her best citizens, and now we see the result. Art has its place, and 
that an honourable one, even as science has and literature has and benefi- 
cent agencies have; but the place of no one of them is to redeem the people 
from sin and sin’s deadly effects. That is the province of the Bible, and of 
the Bible alone. It is only within these latter years that Italy is at last 
emerging from her long mediaeval torpor, and coming forward to take 
her rightful rank among the advancing nations of Europe, and this she is 
doing under the inspiration of the Bible powers of Europe. 
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czv 3. Literature is often proclaimed as a substitute for the Bible and 
Bible ordinances. 
John Wesley was in measure the creation of the church of England. 
The condition of that church during the eighteenth century was one of 
spiritual death. It was the age of the deists, of the Socinians, of indiffer- 
entism, of a low morality, the age when only morality was preached from 
most of the pulpits, and when therefore the thing itself was lost; for it is 
an experimental and well-attested fact, that the preaching of morality only 
and by itself never makes the practice of it popular or easily possible, whilst — 
, the preaching of the cross of Christ does. Wesley’s one weapon was the 
Ay~ Bible: his one message throughout his long life was, “Behold the Lamb 
of God who taketh away the sin of the world.” That was the truth which 
woke up England from the sleep of spiritual death, which laid the founda- 
tion for the grandest revival of modern times. Wesleyanism means the 
second Reformation of England, and it spread, as we know, until it leav- 
ened also the life of this great nation beyond the sea. Listen to one sig- 
nificant statistical fact in this connection. In the year 1800 French was 
spoken by 30,500,000 people; English by only 21,000,000. A century later, 
~C in 1900, how stands the comparison? French is spoken by 51,000,000. and 
English by 127,000,000. In one century French has hardly doubled, whilst 
English has multiplied sixfold. At the opening of the era French stood at 
the head of the European languages; it is now fourth on the list. English 
was then fifth: it is now first. English more than any other language, more, 
it is believed than all other languages together, is the language of the 
Bible. English is the conquering language of the world, because it is the 
language of the Bible. Nations prosper and grow as they accept the Bible: 
they decay and deteriorate as they reject it. 
ff, These contrasts may be carried much farther: for example, between 
New England and Mexico; between North America and South America; 
between the Bible North of Ireland and the non-Bible South of Ireland: 
between the Cantons of Switzerland where the Bible is freely circulated 
and those in which it is banned; and so on. Let all this be accounted for 
on any other ground than this, that the Bible is emphatically the book of 
the God of all the earth given to man for his redemption. 
Hence it is the Bible which alone illumines the aspirations of the soul, 
and gives definiteness to the searchings of the ever restless and longing 
' heart of man. “TI believe in the Bible,” says one, “not because I have found 
it out, but because it has found me out and revealed me to myself.” Every 
man carries a sort of Europe within himself: an age of darkness, an age of 
mediaevalism, an age of enquiry and reformation, and an age of illumination. 
And the Bible is the illuminator, the library of heaven: it reveals the science 
and art, the literature and practice of life eternal. It reveals God, the soul, 
salvation, immortality, heaven. It reveals peace, hope, joy. It makes true 
goodness or holiness or wholeness of spirit, soul, and body attainable. Nor 


does it exercise its magic influence on persons alone who are likely to Bere 
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the wondering eyes of the foolish world. No; it meets, as He did who 
was the Word made flesh, with the weakest, the poorest, the meanest, the 
most neglected and despised, and makes them great. It smiles on and 
talks with children, it comforts widows, it welcomes publicans and sin- 
ners, and it opens Paradise to the penitent malefactor and in no wise will 
cast out any one who seeks to enter in. These are they whom the Bible 
makes wise unto salvation, and powerful to conquer kingdoms, and glo- 
rious through unending years with beauty and strength. What other book 
in the whole realm of literature and learning even professed to make. it its 
chief aim to achieve such results and among subjects so unpromising and 
disregarded? But this is the work of the Bible—what it professes and 
what it has accomplished and is from day to day accomplishing. Let his- 
tory attest the facts! Yes, and your own hearts too—let them testify; for 
surely we also are living witnesses to what it has done, to what God 
through it has done, for us and our salvation. _ 


And this is the book which you are sometimes asked to believe is a fable, 


or a compilation of fables! to believe that fables and pious impostures have 


redeemed the world and civilized savages and made life safe and the future 
assured! Nay, to believe that Jesus the Messiah, whose name is fragrant 
on every page, and whose Spirit is its life and breath, that Jesus your Lord 
for whom you would lay down your life, and whom you love and worship, 
was Himself an impostor! 

But, the Bible is not “the good old book,” nor is the gospel it reveals 
“the good old gospel.” For ever avoid these cant phrases, so offensive to 
intelligent ears. They are not true. There is nothing old about either 
the Bible or the gospel. The Bible is the word of God which endureth 
for ever, as God Himself. The gospel is the everlasting gospel; like Him 
who is its theme, it is alive for evermore. But they are neither of them old: 
they are the same yesterday and today, and for ever, as He is who is 
from everlasting and to everlasting. Whoever speaks of the sun as the 
dear old sun? or of its light as the good old light? Who ever thinks of 
naming the beautiful water of life as the good old water? No; these 
things are new and delightful every day. And the gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ is the newest, freshest, and most charming gift of 
God under the sun, and it makes new and keeps young for ever all who 
accept it. It seems as new and bright and living today as though the 
Patmos Seer’s ink were not yet dried on the closing page. And for you and 
for all its virtue is perennial, is eternal. Your Bible is not an heirloom to be 
cherished for its reverend antiquity and the hands that once handled its 
hallowed pages, but a treasure-house of all gracious promise and enrich- 
ing blessing for you and yours; not a well such as our father Jacob gave 
us, and drank thereof himself and his children and his cattle; but an eter- 
nal spring struck from the Rock of ages, and that Rock is Christ. 
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THE SAFETY OF THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN 


Professor Amos R. Wells, Boston, Mass., Managing Editor of the 
“Christian Endeavor World” 


A Modern Parable.—They were rearing a beautiful building. 
_#, he architect’s plans called for a structure of magnificent proportions, 
~ massive in bulk yet delicate and graceful in outline. It was to stand for 
time and eternity. 

For a tedious while the preparations had been making. There was a 
large excavation, waiting for the foundation, and great heaps of stone and 
wood lay ready for mason and carpenter. At last, one lovely spring day, 
the derricks all in place, the mortar mixed, the workmen singing with a 
zest, they began to lay the foundations with ponderous blocks of limestone. 

Then strolled along three young gentlemen, all with lofty foreheads, 
all with supremely self-satisfied air, and all with spectacles. 

“Hold!” they cried, simultaneously, to the laborers. “Don’t lower 
that block till we determine its geological age.” 

The puzzled workmen, confused, obeyed the authoritative mandate. 

». Thereupon the young gentlemen with the spectacles gathered around 
the stone as it swung from the derrick, and began to chip pieces from it. 

“Observe this trilobite,’ said one, proudly exhibiting the fossil. “It 
is a Silurian trilobite——Upper Silurian.” And he reeled off a Latin name 
, as long as his nose. 

“T am sorry to differ,” remarked another, cracking off a large piece 
from a corner, “but this brachiopod is certainly Devonian. Observe it.” 
And the Latin name he gave his fossil was as long as his face. 

“Gentlemen,” said the third young man, viewing a bit of the limestone 
through a pocket miscroscope, “I grieve to note your errors, but you have 
failed to take into account these traces of organic remains, certainly ferns 
of a well-marked variety.” And he introduced a Latin name as long as a 
yardstick. “This limestone is manifestly of the Carboniferous age.” 

“But,” said the first, “it must be Upper Silurian, because—” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed the second simultaneously, “it must be Devo- 
nian, as any fool can see, because—” ; 

Thus they continued, with great vehemence, the Latin names growing 
longer and longer, and the stone growing smaller and smaller as they 
chipped away at it. In the meantime, the dismayed and puzzled workmen 
looked on with open mouths, and as for the building, it was at 4 standstill. 


{ 


At last the contractor himself came bustling up. 

“What's all this?” he cried indignantly. “Who are you three fellows? 
and what do you mean by cutting that stone to pieces?” 

“We are professors of geology,” they complacently explained. “We 
are possessed of scientific minds. These ignorant workmen were abow 4 
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lay a foundation composed of limestone whose age had not been deter- Lf 
mined. Such an unscientific procedure is at variance with the spirit of 

the times. It was of the utmost importance to determine the period to 
which the block must be referred, and happily we have discovered that it 
is—Upper Silurian,” said the first; “Devonian,” said the second; “Car- 
boniferous,” said the third. Then they went at it again. 

But the contractor was a plain, blunt man. “You meddlesome brag- 
garts,” he cried, “get out of the way of my derrick! Leave my stone alone! 
It’s good foundation stone, and that’s:all I want to know.” 

“But don’t be so hasty, my friend,” softly said the first professor. ‘“‘Some 
Upper Silurian is ill suited to your purpose. Only certain portions are 
adapted to foundations. Just wait a while, till I have made a thorough 
examination, and I can tell you whether, for instance, this is the famous 
‘Niagara limestone, and possessed of hydraulic properties.” 

“How can it be,’ interposed the second professor, “since it is mani- 
festly Devonian? This brachiopod—” 

“© fie!” interrupted the third professor; “that is absurd, for any tyro 
in geology can see that it is Carboniferous. These organic remains—” 

And they went at it again as hard as ever, chipping away on the block. 

The contractor’s patience was exhausted. “Clear out!” he shouted, 
inelegantly, and fell to belaboring the professors with his walking stick. 

Thereupon the three beat a hasty retreat, their eyes shining with de- 
light. “Now we shall be famous,” said they. “Now we shall get big sal- 
aries, and be asked to give lecture courses around the country, for we have 
become scientific martyrs.” 

But the workmen proceeded to erect the building. 


The Parable Applied.—And now surely no one in this audience needs A 
an unfolding of my parable. We believe, all of us, that the Bible is the 
best foundation stone for a young life; nay, the best quarry of foundation 
stones. Our belief rests not on our own inadequate opinion, but on the 
uniform experience of centuries, the triumphant testimony of all »iog- 
raphy. We know beyond a peradventure that the men and women whose 
minds were filled with the Bible in their youth, are those that have built 
upon that basis the most noble and enduring structures of character and 
accomplishment. We have found good foundation stone in all parts of 
this Bible quarry. Some of the blocks sparkle with crystals while others 
are plain; some are flinty while others are pure limestone; but all are 
solid, substantial blocks, good for the loftiest building that can be erected 
upon them, and for as long a time as the building will endure. 

Knowing this, and being eager to lay the foundations, since lives are 
building ceaselessly and will not wait for us, but will build on the sand 
if we do not lay the firm foundations,—this being the case, can anv one 
wonder that we grow impatient with these endless debates as to the age 

of this or that portion of our Bible quarry, the way in which such and 


ae 
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such strata were laid down, whether by one sea or two or many successive 
seas, and that we are sometimes gruff and perhaps unmannerly in bidding 
the disputants step aside and let us do our work? 


Not that for a moment any one of us would wish to teach the young 
an untruth, about the Bible or anything else. Surely, if any one has a right 
to the truth, it is an awakening intelligence, first looking out upon our 
complex and difficult life. I can conceive no blacker treason to God and 
man than to teach a child a lie. 

But, even granting that these theories of the destructive critics of the 
Bible are true, it does not follow that they should be laid before the young. 
What would have been the result had the boy Gladstone been given to 
study a Polychrome Homer? When Edward Everett Hale, the brilliant 
lad, lay out on the ridgepole of his father’s house and translated six books 
of Virgil’s Aeneid in the three hours of one afternoon, what would have 
been the result if he had had to take cognizance of the variant readings? 
Suppose Charles Lamb, on his first acquaintance with the Shakespeare 
he came to love so ardently, had been confronted with a zealous and crafty 
advocate of the Baconian theory; should we ever have had the “Tales from 
Shakespeare”? We talk much of pedagogy. It is the most vicious of 
pedagogy to invert the order of nature, to place the analytical before the 
synthetical, to generalize before we particularize, to discuss geologic eras 
before the pupil knows limestone from granite. 

The wise teacher in the grammar school does not debate the theories 
of evolution, but he sets his scholars to hunting for snails, and noting how 
they move, and how their shell grows, and how they work their strap-like 
tongue. He does not teach them the nebular hypothesis, but bids them 
observe the moon, and look for Jupiter’s satellites through an opera glass. 
He gives them no lessons in the calculus, nor speculates concerning the 
fourth dimension, but grounds them in the multiplication table and in 
long division. His classes do not study comparative philology, but they 
build simple English sentences; nor do they bother their heads with dia- 
toms, but learn to tell petals from sepals. So in our Sunday schools the 
wise teacher will not discuss theories of inspiration, or dates of composi- 
tion, or unity of authorship, or authenticity of manuscripts, but he will 
teach the ten commandments and the eight beatitudes, illustrating them by 
the lives of all the heroes and renegades, the saints and sinners, from Adam 
in Eden to John in Patmos. 

When one speaks in this way, one is very likely to be misunderstood. 
Let me repeat. No one wants the young taught anything that is not true. 
It would be a sin knowingly to teach a child anything that he must un- 
learn in later years. That process of unlearning is the most dangerous 
of processes. It is building a house on a rotten foundation, and being 
compelled to move it bodily to another foundation, or to lift it and put — 
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another foundation below. The process is long and costly. Moreover, it 
is certain to rack the house. 


But if a child is not to be taught untruths, neither is he to be taught 
guesses at truth. He is to be taught nothing that must be taught 2polo- 
getically, shrinkingly, as if afraid. We must teach new truth, if we teach 
it at all, with boldness and enthusiasm. If, for example, we consider the 
theory of a second Isaiah to be proved, we must not talk about it with 
regret or even cautiously and defensively, but with exultant delight in 
the addition of a splendid new prophet to the long line of men of God. 
We have no loss in Messianic prophecy, but rather a sublime and tunex- 
pected gain. So will it be with any Bible discovery when it is actually 
proved. It will manifest its divine origin by confirming our faith rather 
than weakening it, and increasing rather than diminishing our zeal for 
Holy Writ. Until a theory or an assumed discovery can be taught in that 
spirit to young people, it should not be taught to them at all. 

The young, we must remember, have no skeptical tendencies. They do 
not naturally test and discriminate, but believe. To lay before them dif- 
ferent theories and bid them weigh and select, is only to confuse and per- 
plex them. Careful, courageous, independent examination of truth is an 
ability they win only later, through long processes of education. What is 
doubtful and debatable has no fit place in a child’s curriculum,—only what 
is sure. 

This is not to say that the young can not see fallacies. Their minds 
are frank and honest, and instinctively abhor the disingenuous. If some 
of the modern theories of the Bible are true, the books to which those 


theories apply have no proper place in our Sunday schools. If, for exam-~ 


ple, we are to believe that the writers, or, if you prefer, the compilers, of 
the books of Samuel and the Chronicles deliberately falsified the record, 
and, to gain their ends, whether to exalt the priesthood or what not, wrested 
the facts from their true setting, modified this, enlarged upon that, imag- 
ined the other, omitted here and inserted there,—if we are to believe this 
falsification of history to serve the purposes of party, then let us keep 
such literature from the eyes of children. Explain as you please, you can 
never persuade boys and girls that motives that would be dishonorable in 
writers today were any less dishonorable twenty-five centuries ago. Their 
pure minds can not be made to admire what is tricky and false. Tell them 
—and it will be true—that it is from the Bible that we gain all our ideals 
of inflexible integrity, and they will ask in their hearts, if not in words, 
“Doth a fountain send forth at the same place sweet water and bitter?” 
If such scholars are right as those that wrote the Encyclopedia Biblica, 
if the Bible is a farrago of myths and misrepresentations, we have no 
further use for Bible schools; we might far better set our children to 
studying Socrates in the past and Emerson and Tolstoi in the present. 
At least so far as the young are concerned there is no midway course; 


- 
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it is either the rejection of such theories with horror, or the rejection of 
the Bible as a guide for the young along ways of uprightness and truth. 


This is an age of cynicism. We need to teach the young the blessed 
power of faith. Trust men, trust yourself, trust your God,—hardly could 
three more valuable lessons be inculcated. But what message for an age 
of cynicism has this contemptuous criticism, that does not hesitate to 
ascribe to the authors of Scripture motives that would forever dishonor a 
modern gentleman? Those that are taught in such a school might well 
carry forth the blasting maxim, “Every man has his price.” 

And not only is this an age of cynicism; it is an age of materialism, 
of bowing before the seen. Against this our religious education must arm 
the young, if they are to be armed against it at all. It is the chief count 
against the destructive critics of the Bible that they are either open or 
secret disbelievers in the supernatural. At every turn they minimize it. 
That a passage in Scripture reports a miracle or tends to substantiate one, 
is to their minds conclusive evidence against its genuineness. 

Now the young have no difficulty with miracles and other manifesta- 
tions of the supernatural. They see the reasonableness of the super- 
natural. They are not yet sense-bound. Miracles appeal, not to their 
love of the marvelous, but to their fresh and untrammelled instincts, free 
thus far from the yoke of the visible universe. The Bible is the book of 
the young and of the old because it reveals most clearly the unseen world 
to which young and old are nearest. Too soon the yoke of dollars will 
press upon our children’s necks. Let us teach them to throw it off. and 
gaze straight up into heaven. One thifig, one thing above all others I 
would have a child of mine taught, and that is the vivid reality of the 
supernatural, the certainty of the spiritual world, so that he shall be more 
conscious of God’s eye than of any human countenance, more sure of God’s 


leading than of any human opinion. I would rather my child should be 


a believer in special providences than in the Pythagorean theorem. That 


my child’s life should be interwoven with the supernatural will be of 


infinitely greater advantage, mental and practical, than a knowledge of 
history and science and art. 
Many modern tendencies in the Sunday schools contravene all this. 


- Men are talking about Sunday school lessons as if the teaching of con- 


duct, the making of Christians, were secondary, while the prime pur- 
pose should be a mastery of Hebrew history and literature. I am ready 
to be counted an old fogy. I am ready to admit my belief that if you 
eliminate from Hebrew history the story of the Cross, as the vitalizing nerve 
of it all, our scholars would get more good from a history of America; if 
your study of Hebrew literature is only a simplified edition of the Interna- 


- tional Critical Commentary, if it is to be studied apart from the life and 


not as our only and adequate rule of faith and conduct, then I think our 


Sunday schools would better turn to English literature. ies: 
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What the young need most is trust to conquer cynicism, the spirit- 
ual and unseen to conquer materialism, Calvary to conquer Vanity Fair. 


In these three things their safety consists, and not in any furbishing of ~ f) 


the intellect with strophes and antistrophes, priestly code or Maccabean era. 


The Bible-Teaching for the Young—wWhat shall be our Bible-teach- 
ing, that these strong ends shall be gained from it? What Bible-teaching 
is safe for the young, and will give their lives a safe foundation? It will 
have six elements. 


First, Bible history, but Bible history taught for the purpose of show- 


ing God’s clear leading in the history, and therefore, less evidently but no * 


less really, in all history. It is this great and constant purpose that should 
characterize all our teaching of Bible history in the Sunday school. 


Second, Bible literature, but Bible literature taught as God’s words to 
men, His authentic message, the fountain and test therefore of all other 
literature, in beauty, variety, and worldwide, perennial power. All les- 
ser teaching of Bible literature is like using gold to paint a barn. 


Third, Bible ethics, but as the source, the authoritative source of our 


human laws, as the one sufficient guide of human life. To teach it as we 
would teach the ethics of Plato is to place modern London on the level 
of modern Athens. 


Fourth, Bible revelation, the teachings of the Bible about hidden things, 
about immortality, heaven, and hell, about the nature of God, about con- 
science, sin, penalty, conversion, regeneration, sanctification, inspiration. 
These great truths should be taught as coincident with reason and ap- 
proved by experience, but yet as issuing from the very mind of God, who 
alone could conceive them and reveal them to us. 


Fifth, Christ, the climax and sum of revelation, His character, in all 


its appealing grace, its convincing majesty, the one enfolding miracle of - 


all miracles. 


And Sixth, the history of the Book, how it was made, its unity, the 
impossibility that such men as its writers and such circumstances as sur- 
rounded its production could have yielded such a book unaided by the con- 


trolling will and immediate guidance of God such as no other book has | 


had; and then its transmission, the wonderful story of the manuscripts, 
of the Vatican, of Sinai, of Egyptian sands and Babylonian hills, the trans- 
lations and versions, the martyrs, the Wycliffes and Tyndales; and finally 
the Bible at work in the modern world, the marvels of missions, and the 
vast and beneficient civilizations built upon the Book,—a structure such 
as only the Immutable Rock of Holy Scripture could sustain. 


Ah, friends, let us teach our children these six things before we trouble 
them with the question of two Isaiahs or the date of Deuteronomy! And 
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what I say of children I say also of those childlike, undeveloped minds 
found, often preponderatingly, in all congregations. Too much preaching 
is for the handful of scholars that may be in the church. For their sake 
topics are treated that do not shake their well-founded faith, but for the 
large majority send the entire fabric of religion tumbling down. An icono- 
clastic impression is given rather than an edifying one. We need a sense 
of proportion. We need to learn how ignorant of the Bible the masses 
really are, how poorly founded in their faith, and we need to set to work 
on fundamentals. 


a | long to see more teaching of Christian evidences, more proofs in ser- 
mons and Sunday schools. Not proof texts, observe, but proofs of proof 
texts. The world, young and old, can readily spare a recital of what we 
do not believe; they need to be told what we do believe, and to be made 
to believe it. It would be a vast gain, for instance, if our ministers would 
take half the meeting hour of their young people’s societies for definite 
instruction in Christian evidences, with such a text-book as Robinson’s or 
Fisher’s. If there are doubts, the young should be shielded from them. 
If there are realities, confidence, conviction, the young have a right to 
them. So far from being introduced to infidelities, unconsciously to them- 
selves they should be armed against them. The foundations of our holy 
faith should be laid in their young lives so securely that no assault of the 
devil should in later years batter them down. 


fr The walls of the New Jerusalem, that John saw in his vision,—I think 
of them as still a-building, and as made of the Christ-inspired deeds of men. 
Course upon course they rise into the celestial azure, sapphire and jasper, 
emerald and chrysoprase, the enduring counterpart of lives lived rightly 
here on earth. Some day they. will descend out of heaven, all these heaped- 
up stores of divine grace and human obedience, and will surround and 
capture and transform till we shall have a new earth after the pattern of 
heaven. In that day we shall see, I think, that of all the fair blocks laid 
in the celestial walls none are fairer, none more resplendent with endur- 
ing lustre, than those that mean the teaching of God’s truth to the chil- 
dren. If we would have a share in that divine upbuilding, we must teach 
as God’s wisdom teaches us, our work must be without the flaws of pride 
and presumption, the fool’s gold of worldly vanities. “ With the humble 
heart of a child we must seek what God would have us teach the children, 
and He who hides Himself from the wise and prudent but reveals Him- 
self to babes will graciously guide us into all truth. 
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INTERNATIONAL LESSONS IN THEIR LITERARY SETTING 


The Managing Editor 


The International Sunday School Les- 
sons for March and April, except the last 
one, fall within Part II. of the Gospel 
according to John embracing chapters 
vii.-xii. The theme of this Part—as 
may be seen by referring to the outline 
of the Gospel given in the February 
number (see page 136)—is the Conflict 
of Jesus, the Incarnate Word, with Jew- 
ish Unbelief—during the period of occa- 
sional and mainly private visits to Jeru- 
salem—culminating in the Final Crisis 
and Rejection. Four Sections are de- 
voted to the tracing of this Conflict to 
the final breach. A careful reading of 


these six chapters in connection with 
that outline will prepare for a_ better 
appreciation of the Lessons, by fixing in 
the mind the wonderful teachings of 
Jesus about Himself and His work. 

These two chapters—vii. and viii.— 
are the record of the conflict of Jesus 
with the Jews in Judea. “The general 
victory of unbelief is here decided for 
Judea, as it had been in chapter vi. for 
Galilee”. At the close of these chapters 
Jesus gradually abandons the field of bat- 
tle to His adversaries, until that final 
hiding Himself (xii. 36) which is to close 
His public ministry for Israel. 


A. The International Lesson for March 


The Topics for the March Lessons are: 
“Jesus at the Feast of Tabernacles”; 
“The Slavery of Sin’; “Healing of the 
Man Born Blind”; while a Fourth Les- 
son is devoted to a Review of the work 
for the First Quarter of the year. 


1. The First Lesson has for its Topic 


CA-“Jesus at the Feast of Tabernacles”. Its 


ra 


Scripture is John vii. 37-46. There is of 
course no parallel in the other Gospels. 

The Topic attached to the few frag- 
mentary verses, torn from their place 
in the complete whole to which they 
belong, is really the topic of both the 
need to be studied in order that the frag- 
chapters (vii. and viii.) entire, which 
ment may be understood. Godet’s divi- 
sion of the section into three parts will 
furnish a simple outline for such study 


for any one who desires to follow it: 


1. The occurrences before the Feast. 


—Ch. vii. 1-13. 
2. The events during the Feast.—Ch. 
Vii. 14-36. _ 


3. The end and results of the Feast. 
—Ch. vi. 37—Viii. 59. 


For more detailed study let the Lesson 
be extended to take in all of Ch. vii. 
which is of one piece and all essential 
to the understanding of any of its parts. 


When Jesus stood up in the midst of 


the Feast and uttered His invitation: “Tf 


any man thirst” (v. 37), the strife at 
Jerusalem had reached its highest pitch 
of intensity. The opening part of the 
chapter (vv. 1-36) shows how this feel- 
ing was developed and the way prepared 
for Jesus to stand forth with His invita- 
tion just at that time. 


1. The anxiety to see Him at the 
Feast. (vv. I-13). The Evangelist shows 
how His unbelieving brethren leave Him 
in Galilee, after striving in vain to induce 
Him to go up to the Feast with them 
and present Himself to the people. Jesus 
disappoints His brethren by going up 
secretly and late (vv. 1-10). The subse- 
quent events show that Jesus did well to 
act thus circumspectly. 

John then gives an animated and 
dramatic description of the discussion, 
among the people gathered at the Feast, 
as soon as they discover the fact of His 
absence (vv. II-13). 

2. After the agitation had subsided 


Jesus, about the middle of the Feast, 
suddenly appeared in the Temple and 
set Himself to the work of teaching, 
thereby precipitating a series of conflicts 
(vv. 14-36). 
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Cc“ (1) With the rural Jews, over His 


doctrine, which in His defense He dem- 
onstrates to be from the Father (vv. 
14-24). 

(2) With some of the citizens of Jeru- 
salem, over His Divine origin, which He 
energetically affirms in reply to an objec- 
tion (vv. 25-30). 

(3) With the Jews generally over His 
approaching end, which He announces 
and the consequences of which to the 
Jews He foretells (vv. 31-36). This was 
occasioned by a step taken by the Jewish 
rulers, the Sanhedrim, to apprehend Him 
in order to put Him to death,—the begin- 
ning of the judicial proceedings that 


# ended in His death. 


The attitude of Jesus in the first con- 
flict was one of defense, in the second of 
protestation, in the third of warning. 

These events may have occupied three 
days of the Feast, ending with the sev- 
enth. 

All classes having now been thorough- 
ly roused, Jesus presents Himself before 
the people, on the Eighth and great day, 
and “declares Himself to be the reality 
of all the great historic symbols which 
the Feast recalls to mind”. 


With this begins the fragment selected 
for the Lesson (vv. 37-46). 

The Lesson should be extended at least 
to the end of the chapter. The Topic 
would be better stated for study, “The 
Messianic proclamation of Jesus and the 
discomfiture of the Sanhedrim in their 
frst plot to destroy Him” (vv. 37-53). 

There are two points essential in the 
Lesson as thus extended, which should 
be studied in order. 

Ist. The Proclamation of Jesus that 
“He is the Water of Life, and its effect 
on the crowds that heard it (vv. 37-44). 

(1) The Messianic Offer (vv. 37-39). 

At the supreme moment in the Feast— 
probably just as the priest returned 
at the head of the procession with his 
golden pitcher filled with water from 
the pool of Siloam to pour out the liba- 


tion in the Court of the Temple, as the- 


priests were laying the pieces of the 
sacrifice on the altar of burnt-offering, 
and as the Great Hallel (Psalms cxiii— 
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cxvili.) was about to be chanted—the 
proclamation of Jesus was made, in 
which He presented Himself to the peo- 
ple as the Messiah, the fulfillment and 
completion of all these symbols. 


Among the blessings recalled by the 
Feast of Tabernacles the two greatest 
had been the water from the rock and 
the pillar of fire in the cloud. Jesus 
here applies to Himself the first of these 
types; later on He applies to Himself 
the other, declaring Himself to be the 
Light of the World (viii. 12-30). 

Study the offer of Jesus as the Living 
Water (vv. 37, 38). 

He offers to quench the thirst of the 
soul. He extends a universal invita- 
tion (“If any man”) to come and drink 
and find satisfaction (v. 37). The use of 
“drink” is immediately explained by 
“believeth on me”. This includes the ac- 
ceptance of Jesus as the Son of God in-> 
carnate, the believer’s righteousness and 
sacrifice for sin, and the author and giver 
of his spiritual life. The “on” implies 
that the acceptance is to be not merely 
intellectual and formal, but actual and 
practical; as is required in the demand 
made of the Philippian jailer, “Believe on 
the Lord Jesus and thou shalt be saved” 
(Acts xvi. 31). 

Note also that He proposes to com- 
municate to the believer on Him the 
power of quenching the thirst of other 
souls, making rivers of living waters, 
not merely a pitcher full, to proceed 
from him for this end (v. 38). He affirms 
this as the fulfillment of the Scriptures. 
Godet contends that the explanation of 
these words is to be found in the event 
of which he believes Jesus was thinking in 
verse 37, the bringing of the water from 
the rock in Horeb. The Scriptures refer- 
ring to thi r 
Deut. viii. 15; Ps. cxiv. 8—had probably 
been read on the occasion of the Feast, 
and still being present in the minds fur- 
nished the occasion for this citation: 
“As the Scripture hath said”. 

(2) Study John’s explanation of the 
offer (v. 39). 

The reference is to the Holy § irit 
and to the advanced form of the Ch 
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life that should be inaugurated at Pente- 
cost. This advance from the first state 
to the second Jesus Himself marks in 
John xiv. 17, 18. 

John now fully understood the differ- 


ice of these two states, although when 


Jesus uttered the preceding words they 
were doubtless strange to him. Until 
Pentecost “the Spirit was not” in the 
highest sense; ‘‘He had acted on men 
both in the Old Covenant and in the cir- 
cle of the disciples; but He was not yet 
in them as a possession and a personal 
life’. The reason that John gives is, that 
“Jesus was not yet glorified’. The glori- 
fication of Jesus, upon which such stress 
is laid in this Gospel is essential to the 
dispensation of the Spirit. It was neces- 
sary for the Incarnate Word to complete 
His work and expiatory sacrifice, to rise 
from the dead, to enter the Holy of 
Holies on high with His offering, and to 
be accepted and glorified by the Father, 
before He could be in a position to send 
the Holy Spirit through Whom Jesus 
was to live in and work in the Believer. 
The three thousand gathered in at Pen- 
tecost followed the glorification, and 
evinced the new power that had been 
given to believers. 

(3) Study the impression made by the 
A votier on the Multitude (vv. 40-44). 

There are two shades of opinion 
among the well-disposed hearers (v. 40): 
Some thought Him a prophet; others 
the Messiah. See i. 12 and vi. 14. 

There are likewise two shades of 
opinion in the hostile party. There are 
some who confine themselves to making 
objections (vv. 41, 42). The stock objec- 
tion with these Jews was that Jesus was 
from Galilee, while the Christ was to 
come from the seed of David and the vil- 
lage of Bethlehem. John does not stop to 
answer this objection, for the reason 
that those for whom he wrote already 
had the other Gospels, and were familiar 
especially with Matthew’s demonstration 
for the Jews (in Ch. ii.), by historical 
proofs from which there was no escape, 
that Jesus was born in Bethlehem and 
not in Nazareth.—Others of the hostile 
party were ready to proceed at once to 
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violent measures (v. 42). They were 
probably some violent persons in the 


crowd intent upon urging the officers 
sent by the Sanhedrim to carry out their 
commission and seize Jesus at once. 


and. The Report of the Officers to 
the Sanhedrim (vv. 45-53). 

Although this was a holy day, the San- 
hedrim, which not long ago had con- 
demned Jesus for healing the impotent 
man on the Sabbath day, did not hesi- 
tate to call a meeting to hear the report 
of the officers and to sit in judgment on 
Jesus. 

The report of the officers is received, 
and is a distinct disappointment. They 
have not brought Jesus, for the reason 
that they had been overwhelmed by His 
marvelous teachings (vv. 45, 46). The 
reprimand of the Pharisees follows, sup- 
ported by what they considered two 
irresistible arguments: (1) none of the 
rulers had believed on Him; and (2) the 
multitude who followed Him were the 
ignorant and accursed rabble, while they 
themselves had unanswerable reasons 
from the law for rejecting Him. 

Whereupon Nicodemus, one of their 
own number—who in chapter iii. had 
appeared as a secret inquirer—now 
stands forth boldly as an open defender 
of Jesus; thereby shattering their argu- 
ment from the unanimity of the rulers 
(vv. 50-52). He “calls them to order 
in the name of that very law which they 
claim alone to know.” 

Their reply follows (v. 52). In their 
impotent passion and all-controlling prej- 
udice, they are only able to reply by a 
malicious insinuation and an open false- 
hood. The insinuation is, that “one can 
not be an adherent of Jesus without be- 
ing, like Him, a Galilean”. The open lie 
is, that no prophet is of Galilean origin; 
whereas Elijah, Nahum, Hosea, Jonah, 
and others were Galileans. 

Baffled thus ignominiously in their first 
organized and systematic attempt to 
make way with Jesus, the Council dis- 
solved (v. 53). 

As one has said, the pictures in this 
chapter are “history taken in the act; 
how could they proceed from the pen 
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of a later narrator?” Most of them clearly 
evince the eye-witness and participant 
in the events; while the facts about the 
meeting of the Sanhedrim John doubt- 
less received from Nicodemus. 


—w,il. The Second Lesson for March 


has for its Topic “The Slavery of Sin”. 


Its Scripture is John viii. 31-40. 

This entire chapter is the continuation 
of the appeal of Jesus to the Jews, at 
the Feast of Tabernacles, for acceptance 
as their Messiah, and the conclusion of 
the great conflict with Jewish unbelief. 
The earlier parts of the chapter lead up 
to the fragment chosen for the Lesson, 
and are essential to its understanding. 


Trace then the drift of thought in the 
chapter as a preparation for the study. 

tst. It opens with the incident of the 
-woman taken in the act of adultery, 
through whom the Scribes and Phari- 
sees, not satisfied with their discomfiture 
only the last night, sought again early 
in the morning to entrap Jesus,—an 
obiect-lesson showing the matchless 
power of the Teacher, and perhaps His 
omniscience.—Ch. viii. I-IT. 

This passage is bracketed as unauthen- 
tic in the Revised Versions, because it 
is not found in many of the best manu- 
scripts. Many, however, accept it as the 
record of an authenticated fact, whether 
considered a part of the Scriptures or 
not. Possibly the tremendous arraign- 
ment of the Scribes and Pharisees in- 
volved in it may account for its omission 
from some of the manuscripts. There 
are those who think that it is easier to 
account for its omission if authentic than 
for its insertion if unauthentic. We are 
inclined to agree with the judgment, that 
“the incident is in every point worthy of 
the wisdom, holiness and goodness of 
Him to whom it is attributed.” 

The passage may profitably be studied 
as in line with the series of conflicts be- 
tween Jesus and the Jews recorded in 
these two chapters. Returning from the 
Mount of Olives whither he had gone 
for the night after the Sanhedrim broke 
up, Jesus entered the Temple at break of 
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day and resumed His work of teaching 
the people. The Scribes and Pharisees, 
of the Sanhedrim party doubtless, 
brought the woman and put their ques- 
tion from the judicial side in such a way 
that, “if He replies negatively, He con- 
tradicts Moses; if he replies in conform- 
ity with Moses, He enters into conflict 
with the Roman law which did not pun- 
ish adultery with death”. Jesus skilfully 
avoided taking the place of a judge to 
which authority He makes no claim, and 
transfers the question to the moral region 
where He has authority. He wrote upon 
the ground with His finger—the oniy 
account we have of His writing. 

Professor C. R. Gregory mentions in 
the Biblical World an old manuscript 
which by a curious change in one of the 
sentences casts new light upon the story: 
“And they, when they read it, went out 
one by one”. The suggestion of Profes- 
sor Gregory is, that “Jesus wrote on the 
sand the sins and crimes which these 
accusers had themselves committed”. 

His decision as they importuned Him 
settled the matter, by appeal to their 
own consciences: “He that is without sin 
among you, let him first cast a stone at 
her (v. 7). Then He proceeded with the 
record in the sand. 

When they read their own criminal 
record, the writing of which demon- 
strated His omniscience, they slunk 
away one by one, leaving Jesus and the 
woman with the people whom He had 
been teaching. 

The conclusion was worthy of the 
Master: Has no one condemned you to 
be stoned? Neither do I condemn you. 
Go and sin no more. It is not forgive- 
ness nor justification, but a refusal to 
condemn and a call to repentance, 

Tf all this occurred in the presence of 
the people in the Temple, it ought to 
have powerfully disposed them to listen 
to His further teaching. 


2d. The proclamation of Jesus to the 


y a 


Jews in the Temple that He is the Light { 


of the World.—Cnh. viii. 12-29. 

In His first discourse, or proclamation, 
“in the midst of the Feast”, Jesus had 
applied to Himself the first of the t 


great symbolical blessings which 
oa 
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Feast of Tabernacles was intended to 
keep in the minds of the people, the water 
from the rock; Here He applies to Him- 
self the second of these types, the pillar 
of fire in the cloud. “It is thus that Jesus 
celebrates the Feast of Tabernacles, 
translating it, in some sort, into His own 
person. Only, Israel is henceforth the 
whole world, the kosmos; as in chapter 
vi. Jesus was the manna, not for the 
Jews only, but for humanity, and in vii. 
37, the living water for whosoever is 
athirst” (Godet). 

These two chapters are thus seen to 
be but an expansion of the thought of 
the Prologue (i. 1-18), “Jesus the Life 
and the Light of Men”. The meaning 
and use of the terms life and light were 
set forth in the January number (p. 40). 
As in the pilgrimage in the desert, “the 
people arose, advanced, stopped, en- 
camped, at the signal which came from 
the luminous cloud;” so the believer finds 
in Jesus the light that shows him the 
way of life and guides him in walking 
in it, thereby bringing him to that obe- 
dience to God in Jesus which alone is 
life. 

In His declaration, “I am the light of 
the World”, Jesus says in effect: I am 
“the possessor and bearer of the divine 
truth of salvation, from whom this sav- 
ing truth goes forth to all mankind who 
without Christ are dark and dead. The 
light is not identical with salvation, but 
salvation is the necessary emanation 
therefrom; without the light there is no 
salvation. See also Isa. xlix. 6; comp. 
Isa. xlii 6 (Meyer). 


The first short address (vv.12-20) may 
be taken up for study in two parts. 


In the first part the proclamation of 
Jesus rouses the Pharisees, and His dis- 
cussion is with them (vv. 12-20). He re- 
veals His origin, His mission and His 
work from the Father. 

Although He taught these things near 
the treasury, close by the famous hall 
called Gazith, where the Sanhedrim held 
its meetings, so to speak, “under the eyes 
and in the hearing of the assembled San- 
hedrim,” no one laid hands upon Him, 
for His hour was not yet come (v. 20). 


* 
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“Their arm was still paralyzed by their 
conscience and the public favor which 
gathered around Jesus. 

This emboldens Him to continue His 
address still further, now to the Jews 
generally (vv. 21-30). The fact of this 
liberty allowed Him is doubtless re- 
ferred to in the opening words: “Jesus 
said therefore to them again” (v. 21). It 
was the last time that He found Him- 
self “in the midst of His whole people 
assembled together, before the feast at 
which He was to shed His blood for 
them”; hence to that coming event He 
here turns their attention: “When ye 
have lifted up the Son of man, then shal] 
ye know that I am He” (vy. 28). This Jast 
teaching led many to believe in Him (v. 
30), in the sense of inclining them to 
look toward Him as possibly their Mes- 
siah. This incipient faith, which their 
false notions of the Messiah were too 
strong to permit to advance to a true 


practical faith, He now proceeds to 


test, in the Scripture selected for the 
Lesson. 


3d. John now records the address of 
Jesus to these would-be or half-way be- 
lievers, the representatives of the Hier- 
archy still being present, who in the 
end took up stones to stone Him—Ch. 

See how he meets them and trace the 
course to the complete rejection. 

The way to full belief on Him must 
first be opened by correcting their false 
views of His Messianic Mission. They 


rule; He brings them freedom from the 
bondage of sin (vv. 30-42). The secret 
of their failure to understand Him must 
then be laid open: They do not hear Him 
because they are “not of God”—(are 
alienated from God; “and so can not hear 
God’s words” which the Son utters (vv. 
43-50). 

He brings on the final crisis by point- 
ing out to them, with a double verily, 
the only way of salvation which was still 
remaining open to them by the keeping 
of His word (vy. 51-59). 

His rejection by the Jews of all classes 
is thus completed, and to escape the 
threatened stoning Jésus secretly con- 
veys Himself away. 


A 


are looking for deliverance from Roman ~ 
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Return now to the selected Lesson, Ch. 
vii. 31-39. It was addressed to those in 


., the crowd, whether of the people or the 
/\-tulers, in whom this defective faith had 


P& 
Z 


been awakened. “Because He knew how 
fleeting and impure was their momentary 
faith, Jesus addresses to them _ the 
words which at once had the effect of 
converting them into opponents” (Mey- 
er). 

1. Jesus, having in these chapters 
claimed to be, as Messiah, both the Life 
and the Light of the World, utters now 
a great promise that opens the way for 
them to become His true disciples (vv. 
31-36). 

(1) Note the indispensable condition 
of discipleship laid down, continuing in 
Christ’s Word (v. 31). 

Notice that Christ in the other Gos- 
pels requires absolute surrender of will 
and life to Him. Paul’s teaching is: 
“Believe on the Lord Jesus and thou 
shalt be saved.” Practical believing on 
the Lord is absolute obedience to Him 
as the divine Teacher and Lawgiver. 
God’s Word and World agree in teach- 
ing that obedience is. life, disobedience 
is death. The atonement of Christ as 
Jesus can never save the sinner except 
by bringing him back to obedience to 
Christ as Lord. He that doeth the Word 
is Christ’s disciple, i. e., a Christian. 

(2) Note the one great treasure of- 
fered—knowledge of the Truth (v. 32). 

The special offer here is not of truth 
in general, but of the truths of salvation, 
particularly of those central truths as 
made known in this Gospel of John con- 
cerning the Christ: as the Eternal 
Divine Word becoming incarnate; as 
the Life and Light of the world; as giv- 
ing sinful men power through faith to 
become the Sons of God; as the author 
of a new birth through the Holy Spirit; 
as through His sacrificial and atoning 
death the Bread of Life; as by His Holy 
Spirit promised to dwell in them (after 
Pentecost) the water of Life; etc. He 
is the revealer of the Truth concerning 
the great issues of life and death eternal, 
—as the Incarnate. Word expressing the 
Father’s will in His Work and His Writ- 
ten Word. His entire revelation is the 


Truth, representing and exactly match- 
ing the spiritual realities it unfolds. 

These saving truths—most of them 
truths that are being called in question 
by the liberalism of the present day— 
are emphasized by John in his First 
Epistle, where their, acceptance or rejec- 
tion is made the test of Christ and Anti- 
Christ. 

It is this truth of salvation—compared 
with which all other truth is petty and 
unimportant—this truth of Christ that 
reveals to us God and man and their 
relations, that constitutes the wisdom 
which the wise man justly makes the 
most precious thing in the world (Prov. 
ili. 13-18). 

(3) Note the great deliverance to be 
wrought through the truth—true freedom 
from the worst bondage (vv. 32.-36). CO 

The Divine truth of the Gospel is con- 
ceived as the means of that regeneration 
and sanctification which makes him 
morally free who is justified by faith 
(Meyer). 

His hearers were expecting the Mes- 
siah to deliver them from the Roman 
yoke and give to them the empire of the 
world. The light of the new truth 
which He reveals “will serve to break 
the yoke, not of the Roman power, but, 
what is more decisive for salvation, of 
the empire of sin. On what, indeed, 
does the power of sin in the human heart 
rest? On a fascination. Let the truth 
come to light, and the charm is broken 
rea AS This is to be the true Messianic 
deliverance. If there is to be another 
more external one, it will be only the 
complement of this” (Godet). 


The awful bondage of sin—the most Io 


real and unquestionable fact in the world 
—needed to be realized. When man diso- 
beys God he yields himself by that very 
act to the service of evil. “And when the 
soul delivers itself to that dark power 
its slavery is unbounded. The soul is 
bound over to the penalty of the divine 


law. There is for it ‘a fearful looking for . 


of judgment’. All the faculties and pow- 
ers of a man’s being are dragged cap- 
tive behind his triumphal car. The pi 9 


ual vision is dimmed; the spiritual po it 


ers and faculties are bound and 


t 
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tered; the soul is kept in degrading 
spiritual poverty; and all the intellectual 
and natural powers are wearied in min- 
istering to their tyrant. And this is no 
mere dogma of Scripture. It is a truth 
that has been recognized by earnest, 
thinking men of every age’ (W. Frank 
Scott). 


Jesus proposes to deliver them from 
this benumbing, paralyzing power of sin 
through the saving truth, of which He, 
as the Life and the Light, is the center 
and sum. 

The provision made by Christ and re- 
vealed in the Gospel is set forth as the 
only possible way of freedom for the 
sinner, meeting every possible require- 
ment of his condition: the record in the 
Scriptures to make the way of life plain; 
the active and passive obedience of 
‘ Christ culminating in the Cross, to can- 
cel the debt and guilt-of actual sin; the 
regenerating power of the Holy Spirit 
to break the fetters of indwelling sin; 
the indwelling of the Holy Spirit as the 
Helper and Sanctifier of the believer, 
through the truth_embracing, in short, 
all the light needed to show the sinner 
his condition and the only way out of 
it; and all the power needed to deliver 
and bring him out of it and back to 

obedience to God in Christ his Lord. 
A- Here is the divine starting-point,—- 

true freedom in all spheres, political, 
religious, social and individual, can come 
in one way only, i. e., through Christ. 
This may be seen in the political sphere 
—to which the Jews were that day direct- 
ing their attention. Two things are essen- 
tial to the freedom of any people: (1) 
an absolute standard of righteous con- 
duct for both rulers and subjects; (2) a 
power that is able to make both conform 
to that standard, and so save at once 
from the otherwise inevitable conse- 
quences of despotism or anarchy. Christ, 
Fd Christianity, the Bible, theoretically con- 
sidered, furnishes such an absolute stand- 
ard; Christ, Christianity, practically con- 
sidered, furnishes, in the regenerating 
and transforming power of the Holy 
Spirit, the adequate and only power to 
make a nation conform to that stand- 


1 be 
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ard. Hence, Christ is the only way to 
true freedom. 

2. The Light proves unable to pene- 
trate these enslaved and blind souls, and 
they hasten to reject such a Messiah.— & 
Ch. viii. 37-59. 

The Son, who alone, as_ having 
authority in the Father’s House, offers 
to restore them to the place of obedient 
children in the Father’s family and make 
them free. Forgetting their Egyptian 
and Babylonian history, they hotly deny 
that they have ever been in bondage to 
any one. They claim to be the children of © 
Abraham by Sarah the free woman. 
Jesus shows that, by their treatment of 
Himself who had come to them from the 
Father, in the healing of the impotent 
man the irrefutable proofs of which were 
still fresh in their minds—especially by 
their murderous spirit in seeking to kill 
Him (v. 37), they prove themselves to 
be not the children of Abraham nor of 
God, but of the devil, who was a mur- 
derer from the beginning, and the father 
of lies and the hater of the truth (vv. 
44-47). 

When at the close of the hot discus- 
sion came the concluding words of 
Jesus: “Verily, verily I say unto you, 
Before Abraham came into being, I am” 
(v. 58), “there was indeed nothing left 
to the Jews except to worship—or to 
stone Him”. 


III. The Topic of the Third Lesson _// 
for March is the “Healing of the Man\\- 
Born Blind”, and its Scripture is John 
ix. 1-11. The connection of this incident 
with the events of Chap. viii. seems to be 
very close. The healing probably took 
place just after He went out from the 
Temple and was still on His way, and 
before the multitudes that had come up 
to the Feast of Tabernacles had dis- 
persed. As the Light of the World He 
would give them yet one more sign, the 
reality of which should be so thoroughly 
attested that only blind and malicious 
perversity could escape its evidencing 
force. And the new sign was to be in 
keeping with and to illustrate more fully 
His late proclamation, “I am the Light 
of the World”. 
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The record of the healing and of the 
discussion and the discourse to which 
it gave rise, and for which John records 
it, extends as a closely connected whole 
through this chapter and far into the 
next (Ch. ix. I—x. 21). 

The reason for the selection of this 
and the other signs recorded by John 
was given in the issue for February (p. 
127). The reason why the Synoptic Gos- 
pels do not record this remarkable mira- 


* cle is found in the fact, that it was not 


wrought in the Galilean sphere to which 
the synoptic narratives are confined. 


Three points for study may be here 
suggested: 

1. The facts and events connected 
with the sign.—Ch. ix. 1-12. 

In studying one should follow carefully 
the course of the narrative, which he 
may readily do for himself. 


The Place of the blind man in the Plan 
of God (vy. 1-5).— 

As He passed away from the Temple 
—probably in the afternoon of the Sab- 
bath in the morning of which the pre- 
ceding discussions had taken place— 
perhaps at the gate, Jesus came upon 
one exactly suited to furnish the new 
sign that He must give the Jews to ren- 
der their rejection still more inexcusa- 
ble—a man born blind, a case of a kind 
never known to have been healed (v. 1). 

The disciples at once raise a question 
of casuistry: “Who has sinned”? That 
sin produces suffering, is a fact; but that 
suffering always proves some_ special 
personal or ancestral sin, or that great 
suffering proves a man a great sinner, 
was no more valid reasoning in this 
case than it was in Job’s case when his 
mistaken friends urged it against him. 

Both this man and his parents are sin- 
ners; but the reason why he was born 
blind was “that the works of God should 
be made manifest in him” (vy. 2, 3). It 
was in the plan of God that Jesus should 
have just this opportunity for a great 
and convincing sign of His supernatural 
power. Even now the impulse from the 
Father, by which He justified the heal- 
ing of the impotent man on the Sab- 
bath at the pool of Bethesda, is upon 


Him again, and as the Light of: the 
World He can not defer the work till the 
Sabbath is over, but must work today 
(vv. 4-5). 

The mediate healing and the reason 
for it (vv. 6, 7).—The object was, not 
merely to develop faith in the man, but 
to keep him from knowing his healer 
until the investigation should be made 
and the proof of the sign established. 

The discussion of the case among the 
blind man’s neighbors and acquaintances 
(vv. 8-12).—These verses are a most nat- 
ural and most dramatic description of 
“the effect produced by the return of the 
blind man to his home”. Some of them 
are perfectly sure of his identity, others 
not quite sure; but he confirms the faith 
of those who are hesitant by his own af- 
firmation. To their enquiry he explains 
how he had been healed by a man named 
Jesus, whose whereabouts he could not 
tell. 

This preliminary testimony is now in, 
and it seemed sufficiently evident that a 
notable miracle had been wrought, to 
lead his friends to take him before the 
Pharisees for an investigation. To have 
let this sign pass unchallenged would 
have been a deadly blow at their author- 
ity. 

2. The Pharisees by seeking to dis- 
credit the sign bring out the incontesti- 
ble proofs of it.—Ch. ix. 13-34. 

It is easy to run over the course of 
this demonstration. 


(1) There is the first appearance of 
the healed man before the Pharisees, 
and his convincing direct testimony (vv. 
13-17). 

The man states the facts plainly and 
frankly. The Pharisees were in a dilem- 
ma. By making the clay and healing on 
the Sabbath day Jesus had gone counter 
to their false notions of the Sabbath. 
Some, fixing their thought on this false 
dogma, declared it impossible that He 
should perform a miracle; others, seiz- 
ing upon the unquestionable fact of this 
and other miracles, replied: “How can a 
man that is a sinner do such mira 
There was hopeless division, even thougt 


all were His enemies. i 
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Appealing to the man, who accepts 
his healing as authenticating the divine 
mission of the Healer, they get his clear 
decision, based upon the indisputable 
facts and reached by conclusive logic, 
“He is a prophet”. 5 


(2) The Pharisees next attempt to 


Oa use of the man’s parents to dis- 


credit the sign (vv. 18-23). 

Determined not to believe that he had 
been born blind, they appeal to the par- 
ents, who place the facts—that he is their 
son, that he was born blind, that he had 
received his sight—beyond dispute. Con- 
cerning the main questions,—how he had 
come to see and who had opened his 
eyes—they maintained a cowardly si- 
lence, because they feared the Jews who 
had already passed an ordinance to ex- 
communicate “any man who did confess 
that Jesus was the Christ” (v. 22). This 
was a step further in the plot to destroy 
Jesus. They discreetly refer the Phari- 
sees to their son: “He is of age; ask him: 
he shall speak for himself” (vv. 21, 23). 


_ (3) The Pharisees, now in greater 

' straits, recall the man and subject him 
to remorseless cross-examination, and 
excommunicate him in spite of facts and 
logic (vv. 24-34). 


They open their examination with the 
adjuration: “Give God the praise: we 
know that this man is a sinner” (v. 24). 
“We know, say the rulers (vv. 24, 20), 
setting themselves up as representatives 
of theological knowledge in Israel; in 
virtue of their knowledge, the miracle 
can not be: therefore it is not. On his 
part, the blind man, while admitting his 
incompetency in theological questions, 
simply opposes fact to knowledge; his 
language becomes decidedly ironical; he 
is conscious of the bad faith of his adver- 
and becomes indignant (Godet). 

To their assertion, that Jésus is a sin- 
ner, the healed man responds: However 
that may be, “one thing I know, that 
whereas I was blind, now I see” (v. 25). 
The boldly affirmed fact enraged them 
anew, and they proceed with their preju- 
diced and unjudicial cross-examination. 
They want the whole story over again, 
in order to see if they can not find some 


saries”’, 


flaw in it. The man replies with the 
maddening question: “Wherefore would 
ye hear it again? Will ye also be His 
disciples?” They respond derisevely, 
appealing to Moses as their Master, and 
declaring that, “as for this fellow, we 
know not from whence he is” (vv. 26- 
20). 

Facts and logic must give way before 
their false unMosaic dogma about the 
Sabbath observance. In this answer they 
unconsciously prepare for themselves a 
bottomless pit from which there is no 
extrication. Study every word in the 
pitiless logic of the man as he presses 
home his clear advantage. Throw the 
argument into syllogistic form, in order 
to see how unanswerable it is, in its 
pressing established facts and eternal 
principle against baseless dogma. The 
man said in effect: The greatest miracle 
is, not that I have been cured, but that 
you should not know whence this man 
is (v. 30)! We plain Jews know that 
God heareth not sinners (v. 31) ! 

Their examination has utterly failed. 
The now doubly enraged false teachers 
have nothing left them but to reject both 
fact and logic, to assume the infallibility 
of their own ipse dixit, and denounce and 
excommunicate the man (v. 34). 


Another stage has been reached in the 
progress of the purpose to destroy Jesus: 
henceforth no Jew is to be permitted to 
acknowledge Him to be the Christ. 


(4) The chapter closes with a state- 
ment of the moral results of the sign, as 
brought out by brief interviews of Jesus 
with the healed man aid with the Phari- 
sees (vv. 35-41). 

Jesus finds the blind man, who now 
sees Him for the first time, and con- 
Him to be the Son of God and 
worships Him (vv. 35-38). 

Jesus utters His Messianic judgment 
upon the blind Pharisees, who are left 
without excuse (vv. 39-41). 


fesses 


IV. The Fourth Lesson for March is 
left open for a Review of the Lessons of 
the Quarter beginning with January. The 
key verse of the Gospel, John xx, 31, is 
assigned to it as a Golden Text. 
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The following subjects will be of ser- 
vice in gathering up and fixing in the 
mind permanently the results of the 
study of the three months: 


1. The Origin and Relations of the 
Four Gospels. See the January number, 
p. 53. 

Why Four Gospels, not more or less? 

How did they come into existence? 

. What is the theme and what the aim 
of each? 


2. John, the Gospel for the Christian. 

How is its origin to be ascertained? 

What is its aim, as learned from itself 
and from history? 

What is the Key to its interpretation? 

What is a Christian and what does he 
need? 


3. The Contents of the Gospel. 

What are the natural divisions of the 
Gospel of John? 

What is its outline plan? 

How does its subject matter 
from that of the other Gospels? 


differ 


4. John the Author of the Gospel. 
How is John’s authorship shown? 
Who was this John? 

Was he the weak and effeminate char- 
acter he is so generally credited with 
being? 

[Note the rugged nature brought out by 
the name “Boanerges’”, sons of thunder, 
given to him with his brother James 
(Mark iii. 17); by his desiring to call 
down fire on the Samaritan city that 
refused them its hospitality (Luke ix. 


54); by the ambition for the chief place 
in the Messianic Kingdom (Matt. xx. 2; 
Mark x. 37); by his standing with his 
Master at the arrest in Gethsemane and 
in the judgment hall (John xviii. 15); by 
his alone standing by Jesus on the cross 
ready to receive His dying message 
(John xix. 26); by the terrible anathe- 
mas hurled at the false teachers of the 
day in his Epistles; by the awful visions 
of judgment portrayed in the Revelation. 

From the proper consideration of these 
facts, commonly entirely 


neglected, f 
comes the true understanding of John’s 4» 


name for himself “the disciple whom 


Jesus loved”. It was, not a sentimental 
saying of a nerveless, forceless nature, 
but a humble acknowledgement of the 
greatness of the love that was needed 
and able to reach and save such a strong, 
rugged and passionate soul as his. 

It was this experience that fitted John 
to take in the whole range of divine 
grace and human experience, and preach 
and write the Gospel for the whole Chris- *. 
tian world of the ages.] 

5. The movement of the thought in 
the first nine chapters. 

How is Christian faith appealed to? 

How is the Christian life developed? 

What are signs, and what signs does 
John use? 

What is the place of testimony in con- 
firming fait’? 

What witnesses are brought forward 
by John? 

6. Sum up the differences between 
John’s Gospel and those for the Jew, 
Roman and Greek. 


a 
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B. Some of the International Lessons for April 


[In order that the Lessons may be in 
the hands of teachers at a distance in 
time for use; it has been found neces- 
sary to print them a month in advance. 
It is proposed to bring this about by giv- 
jng part of the Lessons for April in the 
present number, and completing the re- 
maining lessons for April anc May in 
the May issue. This change is made to 
comply with requests coming from many 
quarters. ] ~ 


The Topics for the Lessons for April 
are, “Jesus the Good Shepherd”; “The 
Raising of Lazarus’; “Ihe Supper at 
Bethany”; “The Entry into Jerusalem”; 
and “Jesus Washing the Disciples’ Feet”. 
Three of these will be treated. in the 
present issue, and the remainder reserved 
for the April number. 


I; The First Lesson for April is en- 
titled “Jesus the Good Shepherd”. Its 
Scripture is John x. 7-18. There is noth- 
ing like it in the Synoptic Gospels, ex- 
cept perhaps the passage in Matthew (ix. 
32-38), where, after the Pharisees had 
accused Him of casting out devils by 
the prince of the devils, Jesus having by 
His itinerant ministry in Galilee, learned 


the shepherdless and oppressed condi- 


tion of Israel, sent the Twelve to minis- 
ter to them. 

This Lesson is just the continuance of 
the conversation started by the healing 
of the man born blind, carried on 
through Chapter ix., and now kept up as 
far as Chapter x. 21. This is one of many 
instances of that unfortunate division of 
that separates things that 
should be inseparable, and thereby pre- 
vents the right understanding both of 
that which precedes the division and that 
which follows it. 

The new chapter should have begun 
With ix. 35; for the passage x. I-21 
constitutes one act with ix. 35-41, as is 
evident both from the circumstance that 
ch. x. follows immediately, without the 
slightest indication of a change having 
taken place, and also from ver. 6 (comp. 


ix. 41). The parable or allegory is there- 


’ 


fore still addressed to the Pharisees of 


chap. ix.; as ver. 21 also shows by the ~ 


reference which it contains to the healing 
of the blind man. 

Let this Lesson then be connected 
with Chapter ix. and take in the Scrip- 
ture to its proper conclusion, chapter x. 
I-21, 


Notice the new Messianic aspect in 
which Jesus presents Himself—the Shep- 
herd of His People. 

As the Water of Life and the Light 
of the World He had already fulfilled the 
great symbols embodied in the Feast of 
Tabernacles. In so presenting Himself 
He had come into open conflict with the 
Pharisees and the Jewish rulers, the 
recognized shepherds of Israel, and had 
just been made aware of their excom- 
munication of the man born blind. The 
conduct of these false shepherds opens 
the way for the parable or rather alle- 
gory in which He contrasts with their 
course His own conduct as the Shep- 
herd. 

This designation brings out as—the 
Life and Light could not—the tender 


relation existing between Jesus and the «_ 


Christian, or the believer on Him. The 
appeal of Jesus here is distinctly to the 
heart. 

Strictly speaking, however, this is not 
a new thing under the sun. It rests 
back on such Old Testament Scriptures 


‘as Psalm xxiii., which has been in all 


ages one of the most precious portions 
of the Word of God, sustaining the hu- 
man heart even in the valley of the sha- 


dow of death. “Jehovah is my Shep-, 


herd”; that is, the Covenant God, Jesus 
Christ in the Old Testament in antici- 
pation of the Incarnation, is the Protec- 
tor, Sustainer and Portion of His peo- 
ple. 

Here Jesus sets Himself before these 
false shepherds as the fulfiller of this 
Old Testament type, the Shepherd. 

1. The Threefold Picture.—Ch. 
1-18. 

The one Scripture may be studied as 
three parables, or progressive pictures. 


be 
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cw First picture, the Shepherd (vv. 1-6) — 


4- 


A 


“On the occasion of violent expulsion 
of the man born blind, Jesus sees the 
true Messianic flock separating itself 
from the ancient Israelitish community 
and grouping itself around Him” (Go- 
det). He is the Shepherd of the sheep 
who enters into the sheepfold by the 
door, i. e., by way of the Messianic of- 
fice and work announced and prefigured 
in the whole of the Old Testament. The 
formation of the Messianic flock is here 
described, and its going forth from its 
Old Testament enclosure (vv. 7-10). 


Second Picture, the Gate (vv. 7-10).— 


Jesus describes the high prerogatives and 


the blessedness of this true flock of God, 
“in contrast to the cruel fate reserved 
for the ancient flock” that remained under 
the mischievous direc.ion of their pres- 
ent leaders, the Jewish teachers and rul- 
ers. ‘Their tyrannical methods—of which 
chapter ix. has just presented a specimen 
—are well described by “the violent 
breaking in of the thieves into the sheep- 
fold”. 


Third Picture, the Good Shepherd (vv. 
II-18). Jesus pictures here His disinter- 
ested love of the flock, which is the soul 
of the Messianic ministry, in contrast to 
the mercenary spirit of these false shep- 
herds. The Jewish leaders are still what 
Ezekiel described them as being (Eze- 
kiel xxxiv. 2-10), given to abusing the 
sheep and fleecing them, rather than 


feeding and shepherding them; and, go-° 


ing even beyond that, what the early 
ministry of Jesus in Galilee (Matt. ix. 
34-36) showed them to be, men given to 
harassing and destroying the flock 


In the first picture, the governing fac- ° 


tor is the contrast between the shepherd 
and the thief. In the second picture, it 
is the contrast between Jesus, the con- 
stantly open gate of free access to the 
fold now formed, wherein is found the 
abundance of salvation, and the tyranni- 
cal Pharisees who have usurped control 
of the gate-keeper and shut up the fold 
of God against needy souls. In the third 
picture, it is the contrast between the 
Good Shepherd and the selfish hireling. 


2. The usual Historical Conclusion 
reached—division of sentiment (Ch. ix. 
20, 21). 

There is the unreasoning rejection of 
the hostile party (v. 19). 


There is the conclusion of the better 
disposed, buttressed by two arguments: 
(1) the discoursings do not appear to 
be those of a madman; (2) the patent 
fact of the healing of the blind man, 
which is not the work of a demon (vv. 
20821): 

“Thus continually more and more do 
the sheep of Jesus in the vast inclosure 
of the theocracy separate themselves 
from the mass of the flock: and for the 
theme: I and you, which was that of 
chap. viii. is substituted more and 
more that theme which is to sum up 
the new situation: I and mine” (Godet). 


The Good Shepherd which furnishes 
the dominant note in this Scripture, de- 
serves special study.—Ch. ix. 11-18. 

Good is Greek kalos, beautiful. As the & 
Gospel took the Greek word for mere 
lowness or baseness, and exalted it to 
express the Christian grace of humility, 
so it took the Greek word for merely 
worldly beauty and filled it with the con-- 
ception of moral and spiritual beauty, as 
the most exalted, and indeed only true 
type. Jesus is the Good Shepherd, i. e., 
the only one who realizes this higher 
beauty in its highest type. 

Jesus indicates, in this part of His 
parable, the traits that characterize the 
Good Shepherd: 

(1) His love. carried to the point of 
complete self-devotion, even to death in 
their behalf (v. ii). This is in contrast with 
the cowardly hireling “who cares noth- 
ing for the flock, except for his own sel- 
fish ends—the hostile party, the Phari- - 
sees, who are trying to compass the death 
of Jesus, and who are in the end to 
crucify Him (vv. 12, 13). te 

(2) His tender union with His sheep — 
through this love, by which they live “in 
the untroubled light of a perfect mutua 
knowledge”, even as He lives in : 
same relation with the Father, in co 
quence of which He gives His life 
the sheep (vv. 14, 15). : 
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(3) His all-embracing purpose of sal- 
vation, taking in all the Gentile world 
(v. 16). Jesus as Messiah, is “the seed” 
of Abraham in whom all the world is to 
be blessed—there is to be “one flock, one 
shepherd”. These last words “contain the 
thought which forms the text of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians: the breaking 
down of the old wall of separation be- 
tween Jews and Gentiles by the death of 
Christ (Eph. ii. 14-17). This prophetic 
word is accomplished before our eyes 
by the work of missions in the heathen 
world” (Godet). 

(4) His voluntary laying down His 
life on Calvary, and taking it up again 
(in the resurrection), as His part in the 
carrying out of the Father’s plan of sal- 
vation, which the Son had covenanted 
to fulfill (vv. 17, 18). He will carry out 
the Commission with which He has 
“come to the earth and which gives Him 
the right to make free use of His own 
person, to die and to revive at will”. 


These characteristics mark Him as, in 
the highest sense, the Beautiful Shep- 
herd, and fit Him to be the perpetual 
Shepherd and Bishop of all souls. Could 
the contrast with the false Jewish shep- 
herds be made more complete, or the ar- 
gument from fact more conclusive 
against the claims of these usurpers? 
Here is the model for the pastor, or 
under-shepherd in the Christian Church; 
and the condemnation of the self-indul- 
gent, unmissionary spirit in all who stand 
as representatives of Christ before men! 


II]. The Topic of the Second Lesson 
for April is, “The Raising of Lazarus”. 
The theme treated is Jesus as the Resur- 
rection and the Life”. The Scripture is 
John xi. 32-45. 


In selecting the T.essons a portion of 
John’s Gospel, essential to the under- 
standing of the purpose and drift of the 
Evangelist, has been passed over. Jt 
needs to be considered. 


1. Take up briefly this omitted por- 
tion.—John x. 22-42. 


(1) The Historical Setting.—After the 
Feast of Tabernacles, in which the events 


of Chapters vii. I—x. 21, center, Jesus 
disappears from the scene, about the 
middle of October, to reappear again 
at the Feast of Dedication, toward the 
close of December (x. 22). It is not 
stated that He withdrew into Galilee or 
into Ephraim or into Perea, but the prob- 
abilities are that He did. Jerusalem 
was not a place where He could readily 
hide after the strenuous conflict with the 
Jewish teachers and rulers the account 
of which closes with Chapter x. 21. The 
eagerness with which the Pharisees sur- 
rounded and pressed Him in the Porch 
of Solomon at the Feast of Dedication 
would indicate the same thing. 

The time of this Feast is included in 
what has sometimes been called the 


Ministry in Perea, or among the remote <~ 


and practically heathen people across the 
Jordan. It would perhaps be better des- 
ignated as the Ministry of the Period 
which Jesus spent in passing’ between 
Jerusalem and these regions toward the 
close of His career. He had set His 
face toward Jerusalem and the final scene 
on Calvary as “His hour” drew near. 
See Luke ix. 51-56. This so-called Min- 
istry in Perea is given by Luke alone, 
writing for the Greek, the universal man 
and Gentile representative; and it occu- 
pies the major portion of his Gospel (ix. 
5I—xvili. 14), aside from the account of 
the incarnation and crucifixion, as the 
Galilean Ministry does of the Gospels of 
Matthew and Mark, and the Judean Min- 
istry of the Gospel of John. 

Within the time covered by this record 
of Luke belong the events and teachings 
recorded in John viii. I—xi. 57. Taking 
the account of Luke as a frame-work, new 
light is shed on the visits to Jerusalem 
and the conflicts with the Jews recorded 
by John. Beginning when Jesus turns 
His face toward Jerusalem and His death 
there— 


a. Jesus at the Feast of Tabernacles, &, 


the conflict ending in His rejection by 
the Jews (vii. 1—x. 21), should immedi- 
ately follow Luke ix. 51-56. 

b. Jesus at the Feast of Dedication, 
when the Jews attempt to stone Him and 
then to take Him, but He escaped and 
went away beyond Jordan (x. 22-42), 
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should probably be placed (according to 
Godet) immediately after the sending 


/ out of the Seventy general Missionaries 


and before their return and report, i. 
e., after Luke. x. 1-24. [Broadus, how- 
ever, places it after the miracle of heal- 
ing of the woman with the spirit of in- 
firmity on the Sabbath day, and the para- 
bles of the Mustard seed, i .e., after Luke 
xili. 10-21. ] 

c. Jesus at the Raising of Lazarus 
from the Dead, when the plot of the San- 
hedrim is organized and their edict goes 
forth (xi, 1-57), should probably be 
placed after those great Parables of 
Universal love, uttered in Perea, 1. e., 
after Luke xv. 1—xvii.. 10. 

d. The return to Jerusalem before 
the last Passover, the Supper at Beth- 
any, and the subsequent events, in John 
xii., should follow Luke xvii. 11—xix. 28. 

Studied in the light of history the 
contrast between the love of the Incar- 
nate Word, and the murderous malice 
of Jewish unbelief becomes overwhelm- 


ing. 


(2) The significance of the passage. 
—John x. 22-42. 

The Jews—sleepless in their enmity—- 
surround Him the moment he reappears 
on the scene, and demand that, if He be 
the Messiah, He shall publicly declare 
Himself and take up the role they had 
set for Him as a political deliverer (vv. 
21-24). 

The response of Jesus to their chal- 
lenge led them to take up stones to 
stone Him as a blasphemer (vv. 25-31).— 
He had told them already and now ap- 
peals to His works—especially the dem- 
onstrated sign of the healing of the man 
born blind—still fresh in their memo- 
ries,—and to the endorsement of His 
Father with whom He is one. “The over- 
awing impression produced by Christs’s 
reply was powerful enough to restrain 
them “from throwing the stones they 
had lifted up.” 

The counter challenge of Jesus and 
His defense against the charge of blas- 
phemy, lead to an attempt to arrest 
Him and His escape beyond Jordan, 
where many believe in Him as the Mes- 
siah (vv. 32-42). 


The record of this conflict shows that 
the crisis is coming on apace. He re- 
mained beyond Jordan until some time 
in February, when He is called back to 
Judea by the death of Lazarus. 


2. Now advance another step toward 
the Lesson as it appears, as a fragment, 
in chapter xi. 

In the first ten chapters of John Jesus 
has revealed Himself to the Jews in 
every aspect of His character and work 
fitted to win faith in Him as the Incar- 
nate Word; but “each fresh revelation only 
served to embitter them against Him, 
and harden their unbelief. into hopeless 
hostility. * * * * * And now, when He 
reveals Himself as the Resurrection and 
the Life, possessed of the key to what is 
inaccessible to all others, of the power 
most essential to man, they resolve upon 
His death’ (Dods). 


Take up the chapter and read entire 
this most detailed and dramatic sketch 
in John’s Gospel. There are three natu- 
ral divisions of the one whole: 

(1) The Preparation and the Scene 
in the Bethany Home.—Ch. xi. I-31. 

a. The preparation for the Sign.—Ch. © 
xi. I-16. 

Study (a) John’s description of the 
general situation (vv. 1-2); (b) the con- 
duct of Jesus toward the two sisters 
(vv. 3-6); (c) the conversations of Jesus 
with His disciples before setting out 
for Bethany (vv. 7-16). 

Notice (a) the motive the disciples 
urge against the return to Jerusalem: 
the Jews are seeking to kill Him (v. 8); 
(b) the great reason that moves Him to 
undertake the journey: to furnish them 
a sign that shall strengthen their faith 
for the supreme test that is to come (v. 
15). 

b. The scene of sorrow in the Beth- 
any Home.—Cnh. xi. 17-31. 

The sign was to be an unanswerable 
demonstration of the divine power and _ 
mission of Jesus as Messiah: Lazarus 


had lain four days in the tomb and many ~— 


Jews were there to testify to it (vv. 
17-19). 

Study the interview of Jesus and M: 
tha who hastens to meet him, as b 
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ing out her practical character; leading 
Jesus to proclaim Himself to her as the 
Resurrection and the Life; and as end- 
ing in Martha’s confession of faith in 
Him as the Christ, the Son of God, who 
was to come into the world (vv. 20-27). 

Study the interview of Jesus and Mary, 
when Jesus calls her—doubtless to pre- 
pare her as He had prepared Martha— 
and she goes out to meet Him with her 
‘plea: “If thou hadst been here!” (vv. 28- 
32). Observe how He meets her, not 
with teaching, but with sympathy and 
action. 


(@) The assigned Lesson:—The de- 
tailed account of the miracle.—Ch. xi. 
33-44. 

a. Follow the group on the way to 
the sepulcher (vv. 33-37).—Jesus “groan- 
ed in the spirit and was troubled” 
(v. 33) is not merely the touch of human 
sorrow and sympathy—that is found in 
verse 35—but the expression of the bur- 
den that rested upon Him in the con- 
sciousness that the price of the raising 
of Lazarus must be His own death and 
resurrection, and in the knowledge of 
the fact that the raising of Lazarus by 
rousing anew the enmity of the Jews 
would be the signing of His own death- 
warrant. 

b. Tarry with Jesus and the group 
before the sepulcher until Lazarus comes 
forth (vv. 38-44). 


This was to be a sign the supernatural 
character of which should be beyond 
question, so as to leave the Jews without 
shadow of excuse. Several things com- 
bine to make it so: 


Ist. The testimony of Martha to the 
fact, that the process of decay had al- 
ready set in, which she had doubtless 
learned in her morning visits to the 
tomb, and which was probably con- 
firmed for the gathered group on the 
spot when the tomb was opened (vv. 
31, 39). The actual death and decay 
were then and there demonstrated before 
the Jews. Indeed, so sure were they all 
of these facts that even Martha protested 
against taking away the stone, and 
needed to have her faith strengthened 
(vv. 39, 40). 


2d. The Prayer of Jesus to the 
Father, for the sake of the Jews present, 
that they might be constrained to be 
lieve (vv. 41, 42). 

The Father had already assured Him 
of the raising of Lazarus in answer to 
silent prayer; He now “expresses aloud 
His act of thanksgiving because of the 
people. The Jews had said of the heal- 
ing of the man born blind: As an infrac- 
tion of the Sabbath, this can not be a 
divine work. By rendering thanks to 
God on this day in presence of all the 
people, even before performing the mira- 
cle, Jesus positively calls upon God to 


grant or refuse Him His cooperation. 


In the face of such a prayer God must be 
recognized either as the guarantor of 
His mission or as the accomplice in His 
imposture” (Godet). ~° 


3d. The loud voice—heard by every 
one—in answer to which Lazarus came 
forth from the tomb—a voice intended 
to be heard by every one, so that there 
could be no doubt that Lazarus came 
forth in obedience to that command of 
Jesus (v. 43). 


4th. The invitation of Jesus—ad- 
dressed to all the group—to loose him 
from his wrappings for the grave, that so 
they might test for themselves the real- 
ity of the death and resurrection of Laz- 
arus (v. 44). 


[The Lesson of Immortality.—The im- 
portance of the teaching of Jesus at the 
grave of Lazarus will appear from con- 
sidering the grounds for believing in a 
life beyond the grave. 

To begin with, nothing in the universe 
save God himself is self-existent. If 
man’s active being is to continue for- 
ever in its career of activity, it must be 
because God wills to preserve it in im- 
mortal existence. A finite spirit is as 
truly created as matter, and is as truly 
dependent on Omnipotence for its con- 
tinuance in being. 

The important question, then, is, Has 
God made a revelation of His will that 
man should be immortal? Aside from the 
revelation in the Word, it is customary 
to urge certain arguments from man’s 
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nature, as that nature expresses itself 
in the consciousness of the race. These 
arguments include that from universal 
belief; that from’ universal longing; 
and that from universal moral expec- 
tation. It is manifest that on these 


Vat Beg grounds it is impossible to reach be- 


yond the dreams or the guesses of Plato 
and the philosophers. The only ground 
for certainty is to be found in the Bible 
revelation of the Christian doctrine of 
immortality. The teachings of the Scrip- 
tures on this subject commend them- 
selves to man’s consciousness the more 
powerfully, of course, because of the 
dim and partial revelation in that con- 
sciousness. The doctrine was taught by 
divinely authenticated messengers, first 
dimly in the Old Testament, and then 
more clearly in the New Testament. In 
the New Testament, God himself, in the 
person of His Incarnate Son, has re- 
vealed to man the doctrine of the future 
life, especially in this teaching and mira- 
cle at the grave of Lazarus; and has in 
the highest sense “brought life and im- 
mortality to light,” by bringing back that 
Incarnate Son from the life beyond the 
grave, in his resurrection from the dead; 
so that the truth of the Christian doc- 
trine of man’s immortality is established 
by the proofs of Christ’s divinity and of 
His resurrection. ] 

Such was the completeness of the 
proof of this sign that they did not at- 
tempt to deny it, but, admitting the gen- 
uineness of this and many other mira- 
cles, based their further attacks upon 
the ground that such works would carry 
away the people and furnish a political 
menace to the nation (vv. 47, 48). 


i. (3) The effects produced by the Sign. 


@ © —Ch. xi. 45-53. 


Apart from the teaching of Jesus that 
He is the Resurrection and the Life, 
the effect produced by it upon the Jews 
was a main reason for recording this 
miracle: it brought to a head the mali- 
cious schemes of the apostate Hierarchy. 

a. The immediate effect of the rais- 
ing of Lazarus on the spectators (vv. 
45, 46.—Many believed in Him as Mes- 


siah; some went and told the Phari- 


sees. 

b. The more remote effect, (vv. 47-53). 

The Sanhedrim convened, and raised 
the question of what to do with Jesus. 
Under the lead of Caiaphas, the High 
Priest, who officially prophesied that it 
is well that Jesus should die as a scape- 
goat for the nation, they thenceforward 
set themselves to the task of plotting to 
destroy Him,—thereby demonstrating 
their hopeless perversity. 


(4) The final result was the with- 
drawal of Jesus into the wilderness ,of 
Ephraim, while the “rulers took a new 
step in the path on which they had 
entered”.—Ch. xi. 54-57. 


Il]. The Third Lesson for April is 


on “The Supper at Bethany”. The Scripy(> 


ture is John xii. 1-11, a fragment of the 
chapter that closes Part I]. of John’s 
Gospel. The parallel records are found 
in Matthew xxvi. 6-13, and Mark xiv. 3-9. 


At the close of Chapter xi. Jesus 
retired into the wilderness region of 
Ephraim to the northeast of Jerusalem 
to .escape the plottings of the Jewish 
rulers. This was late in February, A. D. 
30. Crossing the Jordan, after a sojourn 
of several weeks in Ephraim, they came 
down through Perea to Bethany, reach- 
ing there March 31, six days before the 
Passover. 


Jesus was now on His way to the 
Cross.—Chapter xii. embraces—(1) The 
Last Days of the Ministry of Jesus (vv. 
1-36); and (2) John’s explanation of the 
mysterious fact of Jewish unbelief (vv. 
37-50), to the final manifestation of 
which the Evangelist has been following 
it up from its first outbreak early in the 
career of Jesus. In the outline view of | 
“John, the Gospel for the Christian” 
(see February number, p. 136), the sub- 
stance of this chapter is summed up as 
“The Culmination and Condemnation of 


Jewish unbelief’,—all the events in it © 


being shown to be parts of one whole, 


and finding their full meaning in the | 


light of that general theme. Torn fro 
this setting the portions lose their m 
significance. - 


= 
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Under the first of the subjects, “The 
Last Days of the Ministry of Jesus”, are 
included: 


(1) The supper of Jesus at Bethany, 
at which Mary anoints Him, and at 
which the enemy within and the enemies 
without come together, and the treach- 
ery of Judas and his compact with the 
Rulers is disclosed.—Ch. xii. I-11. 

(2) The Messianic Entry of Jesus 
into Jerusalem, in which for the first 
time He fully surrendered Himself to 
the multitude, received their homage, 
and took His place as the King of Israel. 
—Ch, xii. 12-109. 


(3) The last scene of His ministry, 
in the Temple, when the coming of the 
Greeks and a voice from heaven gave 
the signal for His approaching glorifica- 
tion.—Ch. xii. 20-36. 

Each of these Scriptures has its great 
central lesson, of which the first only 
can here be taken up. 


1 The Supper at Bethany, bringing 
Jesus into prominence, and its central 
thoughts.—Ch. xii. I-11. 

a. The Feast was made by the friends 
of Lazarus in view of his having been 
raised from the dead. It was at the house 
of Simon, the leper, who had probably 
been cured by Jesus; Lazarus was a 
guest and Martha and Mary were pres- 
ent. It took place in the evening at the 
close of the Jewish Sabbath. It was not 
in the Bethany home, unless Simon was, 
as a somewhat uncertain tradition has 
it, the husband of Martha. 


b. Study first the Anointing of Jesus 
by Mary, and the criticism and defense 
of it (vv. 3-8). The Jewish rulers were 
busy at this time plotting to destroy 
Jesus. The act of Mary was the occasion 
of bringing out the treachery of Judas 
and preparing him to cooperate with the 
rulers in carrying out their plot. From 
the time when Satan entered into him 
at the close of this supper, and he went 
out and bargained to deliver Him to 
them (Matt. xxvi. 14-16; Mark xiv. 10, 
11; Luke xxii. 3-6), they had an agent 
who was acquainted with all the habits 

and haunts of Jesus and His disciples. 


Re. i- 


c. Note the Criticism by Judas and 
the defense of Mary by Jesus (vv. 5-8).— 
It was a combination of cant, hypocrisy 
and greed. Matthew says that “when 
the disciples saw it [the anointing] they 
had indignation” (Matt. xxvi. 8), and 
joined in the plaint of Judas about “the 
poor”’,—so infectious is fault-finding. 

Jesus’ defense of Mary was twofold: 

(a) She had anointed Him for His 
burial (v. 7). Although Jesus had so 
often told His followers of His coming 
death as a sacrifice for sin, in accordance 
with Isaiah’s prophecies of a suffering 
Messiah, Mary alone had the spiritual 
insight to take in this teaching; so that 
this was an act of sublime faith on her 
part. It was as such—and not merely 
as an act of sentimental human affection, 
nor even as an act of gratitude for the 
brother Lazarus— 


resurrection of her 
that Jesus defended and commended the 
act, and decreed that it should be told 
as a memorial of her, wherever the Gos- 
pel should be preached. 


(b) 
with them, but only 
was the way open to this anointing of 
Jesus for His high-priestly sacrifice (v. 
8), which would bring manifold bless- 
ings to the poor in all ages. 

“Note the contrasts between the heay- 
enly offering and life-portrait of Mary and 
the hellish malice and death-portrait of Ju-* 
das. Faith’s half-conscious presentiment 
of the death of Jesus and of its import, 
within the breast of Mary, and the 
already half-conscious thought of the 
betrayal to death in the soul of Judas. 
The evangelic hearty 
Mary in ihe Passion of Christ, the anti- 
Christian self-will of Judas in his obdu- 


The poor they would have always 
once in all time 


acquiescence of 


racy. The deed of the innermost heart, 
and the words of the outermost hypoc- 


risy. Over against the first ripe Chris- 
tian woman stands the first ripe anti- 
Christ. Heaven and hell in their mani- 


festations drawn up in close opposition”. 
(Lange). 


d. The Outcome of the Supper (vv. 
9-11).—As the city was .thronged with 
the people who had come up to the Pass- 
over,emany of the common people were 
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brought together by the fame of Jesus 
and the desire to see Lazarus whom He 
had raised from the dead. This attracted 
the attention of the Jewish Council, who 


began plotting to kill Lazarus also, since 


the facts concerning his resurrection 


were so plain and the proof so complete 


that many of the people believed. The 


Supper had prepared Judas to aid them 
in their plot. 

This goodly accession of followers 
prepared the way for the Triumphal 
Entry of Jesus as Messiah into Jeru- 
salem, the City of the King, on the 
morning after the Supper at Bethany,— 
another step in the advance to the fina] 
tragedy. 


THE DISPUTED CHAPTERS IN ISAIAH: THEIR REAL VALUE 


Rev. J. W. McGarvey, D.D., LL.D., 


The most cursory reader of the Old 
Testament has observed that the asserted 
cause for which God delivered the Israel- 
ites over to the Assyrian and Babylonian 
exiles, was their frequent lapses into 
idolatry and into the abominable forms 
of immorality which the worship of 
heathen Gods brought in its train. This 
proneness to idolatry resulted partly 
from too intimate association with their 
heathen neighbors, but chiefly from the 
fleshly indulgences to which men are 
ever inclined, and which were fostered 
by the rites of heathen worship. When 
therefore God issued the decree that 
they should be subjugated by powerful 
heathen nations, expatriated, and scat- 
tered about where they should be com- 
pletely enveloped in heathenism, in what 
light must thoughtful men have regarded 
the decree? If their former relations to 
heathen tribes had caused their relapses 
into idolatry, what could be expected 
as the result of tearing them away from 
their temple, from the sacred associa- 
tions connected with their holy land, and 
subjecting them to the absolute control 
of heathen rulers, where not only the 
example of a controlling race would 
entice them, but the laws and decrees of 
heathen kings might often compel them, 
to choose between the worship of idols 
and death? Moreover, when thus situated, 
many of the observances of their religion 
which tended to keep alive the national 
faith—such as their annual religioug fes- 
tivals, their holy days, and some of. their 


‘the prophets, who, from the time of 


Lexington, Ky. 


ordinances of sanctification — would 
necessarily be lost to them. Not even 
the sacrifices for sin could be legally 
offered in a foreign land. In what light 
could this banishment have appeared tof 
men, except as a reckless determination 
on the part of Jehovah to force His peo- 
ple into complete and perpetual heathen- 
ism? If it were not to result in this, it ' 
was necessary that God should bring 
into action some moral force not known 
in their past experience to prevent it. 
What that force could be it was impossi- 
ble for any man then living to anticipate 
or to imagine. 

It was such considerations as these, 
that kept many in Israel from believing 


Amos and Hosea to the closing years of 
Jeremiah, were constantly predicting this 
captivity. We learn more of this from 
Jeremiah than from any other writer. 
When he was in the midst of his predic- 
tions on the subject, he tells us that the 
unbelievers said: 

“Come, let us devise devices against 
Jeremiah; for the law shall not perish 
from the priest, nor counsel from the 
wise, nor the word from the prophet. 
Come, and let us smite him with the 
tongue, and let us not give heed to any 
of his words” (xviii. 18). = = 

They would not believe that God 
would so desert His people as to leave 
them like the heathen without a knowl- 
edge of His law, without priests, W 
wise men to give them counsel, a 
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out prophets to warn them, all of which 
deprivations would attend the predicted 
exile. 

To those in Judah who trusted in 
God’s care for His own temple to save 
them from the predicted ruin, Jeremiah 
was commanded to say: 

“Trust ye not in lying words, saying, 
The Temple of Jehovah, the temple of 
Jehovah, the temple of Jehovah, are 
these.” 

He proceeds to tell them that if they 
would mend their ways God would cause 
them to dwell in the land; but if they 
continued to visit His house while indulg- 
ing in the abominable hypocrisy which 
he graphically describes, God would do 
to the temple as he had.done to Shiloh, 
and would cast them out of His sight as 
He had cast out the whole seed of Eph- 
raim (vii, I-15). 

This feeling in regard to the temple 
“reached its climax in the beginning of 
the reign of Jehoiakim, when Jeremiah, 
standing in the gate of the temple, pro- 
claimed to a multitude who had come 
together from all the cities of Judah, the 
destruction both of the city and the tem- 
ple. He was seized by “the priests and 
the prophets and all the people” and told, 
“Thou shalt surely die’. He was brought 
before the princes with the demand that 
he be sentenced to death. The princes 
spared him only in consideration of the 
precedent established by the good king 
Hezekiah in sparing Micah the Moras- 
thite who had made the same prediction. 

The human judgment of the prophet 
himself put the same construction on the 
catastrophe which he was predicting; for 
at a time of great depression, he ex- 
claimed: 

“Hast thou utterly rejected Judah? 
hath thy soul loathed Zion? why hast 
thou smitten us, and there is no healing 
for us? We looked for peace, but no 
good came; and for a time of healing, 
and behold dismay! We acknowledge, O 
Jehovah, our wickedness, and the iniquity 
of our fathers: for we have sinned 
against thee. Do not abhor us, for thy 
name’s sake: do not disgrace the throne 
of thy glory: remember, break not thy 
covenant with us” (xiv. 19-21). 


Even after a portion of the people had 
already gone into captivity, the captives 
by the river Chebar, who were minis- 
tered to by the prophet Ezekiel still 
clung to the belief that God would not 
subject the rest of the nation to the same 
ruinous exportation; and the main 
ground of their plea was the fact that 
some righteous persons could still be 
found in Judah. Ezekiel, who was as 
positive in his predictions as Jeremiah 
himself, replied to them in the name of 
Jehovah, that when the latter had 
stretched out His hand upon a nation 
to bring famine, or noisome beasts, or 
the sword, or pestilence upon it, because 
it had sinned, though Noah, Daniel and 
Job were in it, they should deliver only 
their own lives by their righteousness 
(xiv. 12-23). 

This tragic procedure on the part of 
Jehovah would appear equally reckless 
and ruinous in our own eyes, but for the 
fact that we can see results which 
the pre-exilian priests, people and proph- 
ets) could’ not see. Wel can see,” that 
the very procedure, which beforehand 
seémed to promise nothing but a per- 
petual consignment of Israel to idolatry, 
was the real salvation of the remnant 
who returned to their native land,—so 
complete a salvation that neither they 
nor their posterity ever fell again into 
heathenism. 


The remainder of our task in this essay 
is to show that those chapters of Isaiah, 
the authorship of which modern critics 
have tried to snatch from his hand, were 
employed as one of God’s instruments in 
accomplishing this astonishing result, 
and that they served the purpose because 
they did issue from Isaiah’s pen. 


If Isaiah died in the last year of Heze- 
kiah’s reign, which is highly probable, 
there intervened between his death and 
the captivity of Jehoiachin, the last king 
in the direct line of David’s successors, 
ninety-nine years, made up of Manasseh’s 
55, Amon’s 2, Josiah’s 31, and Jehoiakim’s 
11. During this period of a century, 
these disputed chapters in his book were 
doubtless very mysterious, and to many 
they were incredible. The very first 
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of his predictions, revealed to Isaiah in 
his call to be a prophet, had announced 
that the cities of Judah would be “waste 
without inhabitant, and her houses with- 
out men, and the land become utterly 
waste”; that Jehovah would remove 
men far away, and that the forsaken 
places would be many in the land (vi. I1, 
12); and his last dated prediction an- 
nounced to Hezekiah the king that the 
treasures of the palace would be carried 
to Babylon, and his sons would be taken 
away and be eunuchs in the palace of the 
king of Babylon. Immediately after this 
fateful prediction the people read in the 
book the jubilant strain, “Comfort ye 
comfort ye my people, saith your God. 
Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem, and 
cry unto her, that her warfare is accom- 
plished, that her iniquity is pardoned, 
that she hath received of Jehovah’s hand 
double for all her sins” (xl. 1, 2). The 
question necessarily arose, What com- 
forting can this be? What ending of 
warfare, what pardon of her sins, when 
she is just being emptied of her people, 


and her all is being taken away to Baby- 
lon? 


Furthermore, they had been reading, 
during this period, passages in which the 
prophet speaks of Jerusalem and the 
cities of Judah as having been desolated 
and destroyed; he addresses exhorta- 
tions, arguments and promises to the 
Jews exiled in Babylon as if he was with 
them face to face; and strangest of all, 
he sees a great king and conqueror, 
whom he calls by name, whom he styles 
/God’s anointed servant, to whom he de- 
clares that. God had given power over 
the nations, and whom God had com- 
missioned to restore Jerusalem and to 
rebuild the temple. Finally, he exhorts 
these unborn captives, as if he was 
among them, to depart out of Babylon, 
and he exults with them over their peace- 
ful return to their native land. 

What was thought of these utterances? 
Were they predictions, in which the 
prophet was transported by the Spirit of 
God to distant future scenes, and made 
to speak and act as if in the midst of 
events which had not yet occurred? Or 
were they the vaporings of a disordered 


imagination? Doubtless those who re- 
fused to the very last to believe that 
God was going to cast off His people, 
took the latter view or something like 
it; and they may have argued, as our 
modern critics do, that such vaticina- 
tions were “contrary to the analogy of 
prophecy”; for they had read nothing 
parallel to them in the older prophets. 
The dullest man, however, who read 
them at all could see that they were 
predictions, though many of them, like 
unfulfilled prophecies in our own genera- 
tion, could be interpreted only by con- 
jecture. 


How did these predictions appear to 
the exiles themselves? While the ten 
thousand led away with Johoiachin i a, 
slowly pursuing their dreary march of a 
thousand miles to Babylon, and ponder- 
ing the opening stanza, “Comfort ye, 
comfort ye my people saith your God”, 
they must have responded, “There is no 
comfort in this.” But even then. as their 
march was the fulfillment of other pre- 
dictions by Isaiah, as well as many by 
other prophets, the thoughtful among 
them could not have failed to believe 
that this also was a prophecy, and that 
it also would have its fulfillment; and 
this thought threw a gleam of hope 
along their gloomy way. 

When they reached the end of their ; 
long journey, and were settled in cities, 
towns and villages where none but false d 
gods were worshipped, and their desire 
to be on friendly terms with their 
oppressors tempted them to join in their ‘ 
devotions, while no altar could be erected 
to their own God, and utter, despair was 
settling down upon them, their old pro- 
phet, long since dead, seems to stand 
alive before them, as he exclaims, 

“Why sayest thou, O Jacob, and speak- A 
est, O Israel, My way is hid from Jeho- 
vah, and my judgment is passed away 
from my God—He giveth power to by rsd 
faint; and to Him that hath no 
He imcreaseth strength. Even 
youths shall faint and be weary, 
young men shall utterly fall: 
that wait upon Jehovah shall 1 
strength; they shall mount 
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as eagles; they shall run and not be 
weary; they shall walk and not faint”. 
—“Thou art my servant. I have chosen 
thee, and not cast thee away; fear thou 
not, for I am with thee; be not dismayed, 
for I am thy God: I will strengthen thee; 
yea I will help thee; yea, I will uphold 

4404 thee with the right hand of my righteous- 
ness. Behold, all they that are incensed 
against thee shall be ashamed and con- 
founded; they that strive with thee shall 
be as nothing, and shall perish. Thou 
shalt seek them, and shalt not find 
them, even them that contend with thee: 
they that war against thee shall be as 
nothing, and as a thing of naught. For 
I, Jehovah thy God, will hold thy right 
hand, saying, Fear not; I will help thee. 
Fear not, thou worm Jacob, and ye 
men of Israel; I will help thee, saith 
Jehovah, and thy redeemer, the Holy 
One of Israel’ (xl. 27-31; xli, 9-14). 

After these heart-thrilling words ad- 
dressed to the exiles, the risen spirit of 
the dead prophet seems to turn and ad- 
dress the Gods of Babylon: 

“Produce your cause, saith Jehovah; 
bring forth your strong reasons, saith 
the King of Jacob. Let them bring forth, 
and declare unto us what shall happen: 
declare ye the former things, what they 

Aree that we may consider them and know 
the latter end thereof; or show us things 
to come. Declare the things that are 
to come hereafter, that we may know 
that ye are Gods; yea, do good, or do 
evil, that we may look one upon another, 
and behold it together. Behold, ye are of 
nothing, and your work of naught: an 
abomination is he that chooseth you” 
(xli, 21-24). 

Never had the exiles heard before, ex- 
cept when they had read these same 
words and failed to appreciate them, 
such a withering exposure of the noth- 

~~ ingness of heathen gods. How, after 

i hearing it, could they ever again be 

tempted to serve them? 

But the images of these imaginary 
gods are never out of sight. They stand 
on every corner of the streets, and con- 
front the passer by at every turn in the 
_ highways, appealing every hour of the 
_ day for a gift or a kiss of the hand. The 


* 


spirit of the dead prophet, as the father 
reads the book to his children, and the 
priest to the timid groups on the river 
banks, turns his remarks toward these, 
whether costly ones of gold and silver, 
or cheap ones of wood, and cries out: 

“To whom then will ye liken God? or 
what likeness will ye compare to him? 
The gravenimage? A workman melted it, “ 
and the goldsmith spreadeth it over with 
gold, and casteth for it silver chains. He 
that is too impoverished for such an 
oblation chooseth a tree that will not rot; 
he seeketh unto him a cunning workman 
to set up a graven image that shall not 
be moved.—To whom then will ye liken 
me, that I should be equal to him, saith 
the Holy one? Lift up your eyes on 
high, and see who hath created these; 
that bringeth out their hosts by number: 
he calleth them all by name; by the 
greatness of his might, and for that he 
is strong in power, not one of them is 
lacking” (xl. 18-26). 

With keener satire still the dead proph- 
et in another place points to the 
image-maker after he has cut down a 


tree, and says: 

“He taketh thereof and warmeth him- 
self; yea, he kindleth it and baketh bread; 
yea, he maketh a god, and worshippeth 
it; he maketh a graven image and falleth 
down to thereto. He burneth part thereof 
in the fire, with part thereof he eateth 
flesh; he roasteth roast and is satisfied: 
yea, he warmeth himself and saith, Aha, 
I am warm, I have seen the fire: and 
the residue thereof he maketh a god, 
even his graven image: he falleth down 
to it, he worshippeth, and prayeth to it, 
and sayeth, Deliver me; for thou art 
my god” (xliv. 6-20). 

These and like utterances of a prophet, 
who had been dead for more than a hun- 
dred years, were like a voice from the 
grave in the ears of the exiles, and no 
wonder that by them their hearts were 
steeled against all forms of idol wor- 
ship! No wonder that they rang through 
the ears and hearts of the few men of 
Israel who by their talents and virtues 
had attained to high office in the king- 
dom! When therefore Nebuchadnezzar’s 
golden image was set up, the most splen- 
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did and gigantic image of a god ever 
erected on the earth, and the “satraps, 
deputies, governors, judges, treasurers, 
counsellers, sheriffs, and all rulers of 
provinces” throughout the whole empire 
were assembled on the plain of Dura to 
do it homage, there were three Jewish 
rulers of Babylon, the central province 
and the mightiest, who dared to stand 
erect when all the rest of the gorgeous 
throng fell on their faces. When they 
were cast into the fiery furnace, and 
came out without even the smell of fire 
on their garments, the voice from the 
grave once more cried in the ears of all 
the exiles, 

“When thou passest through the 
waters, I will be with thee; and through 
the rivers, they shall not overflow thee: 
when thou walkest through the fire, thou 
shalt not be burned: neither shall the 
flame kindle on thee” (xliii. 1, 2). 

And what a thrill passed through the 
soul of every exile, when Nebuchad- 
nezzar himself sent out a decree by the 
hands of all the assembled civil officers 
of his vast kingdom, saying, 

“Blessed be the God of Shadrach, 
Meshach and Abed-nego, who hath sent 
his angel, and delivered his servants that 
trusted in him, and have changed the 
king’s word, and have yielded their 
bodies, that they might not serve nor 
worship any god except their own God. 
Therefore I make a decree, that every 
people and nation and language, which 
speak anything amiss against the God 
of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, 
shall be cut in pieces, and their houses 
shall be made a dunghill: because there 
is no other god who is able to deliver 
after this sort” (Dan. iii. 27-29). 


Cheered by these indubitable manifes- 
tations of the prophet’s foresight, the 
exiles necessarily began to appreciate his 
calls addressed to themselves and to deso- 
lated Jerusalem. They now understand 
the voice which cries to them from the 
tomb, 


“Go ye forth from Babylon, flee ye 
from the Chaldeans; with the voice of 
singing declare ye, tell this, utter it even 
to the ends of the earth: say ye, Jehovah 


hath redeemed his servant Jacob” (xlviii. 
20). 

“Thus saith Jehovah, in an acceptable 
time have I answered thee, and in a day 
of salvation have I helped thee: and 
I will preserve thee, and give thee for a 
covenant of the people, to raise up the 
land, to make them inherit the desolate 
heritages: saying to them that are bound, 
Go forth; to them that are in darkness, 
Show yourselves.—And I will make all 
my mountains a way [a road], and my 
highways. shall be exalted. Lo, these 
shall come from far: and lo, these from 
the north and from the-west; and these 
from the land of Sinim. Sing, O heavens, 
and be joyful, O earth; and break forth 
into singing, O mountains: for Jehovah 
hath comforted his people, and will have 
compassion upon his afflicted” (xlix. 
8-13). 

“The ransomed of Jehovah shall re- 
turn, and come with singing unto ‘Zion; 
and everlasting joy shall be upon their 
heads: they shall obtain gladness and 
joy, and sorrow and sighing shall flee 
away (hy Ir): 

Their hearts could now leap with hope, | 
as the weird voice turned from them to 
address the holy city that lay in ruins: 

“Awake, awake, put on thy strength, O 
Zion; put on thy beautiful garments, O 4 
Jerusalem, the holy city: for henceforth 3 
there shall no more come into thee the 
uncircumcised and the unclean. Shake | 
thyself from the dust: arise, sit thee 
down, O Jerusalem: loose thyself from 
the bands of thy neck, O captive daa 
ter of Zion” (litt, 2), 

“How beautiful upon the mountains 
are the feet of him that bringeth good 
tidings of good, that publisheth salva- — ' 
tion; that saith unto Zion, Thy God 
reigneth. The voice of thy watchmen! 
They lift up their voice, together do th y a 
sing; for they shall see, eye to eye, when 
Jehovah returneth to Zion. Break forth 
into joy, sing together, ye waste ple 
of Jerusalem: for Jehovah hath 
forted his people, he hath redeemed . 
salem” (lii. 7-9). 
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were intended for them, and were pro- 
claimed in words too simple to be mis- 
taken, and too fervid to be insincere, all 
human prospect for their realization was 
yet as dark as midnight. The time had 


pep -peen when false prophets in Jerusalem, 


and some in Babylon, had predicted that 
a confederation of the small kingdoms 
round about and including Judah, with 
the powerful leadership of Egypt, would 
invade the kingdom of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and lead back in triumph King Jehoia- 
chin and his captive subjects. (Jer. xxviii. 
I-17; xxix. 1-23). But that hope perished 
almost in its birth, and they now hear 
their dead prophet telling them: 

“Ye shall not go out in haste, neither 
shall ye go out by flight; for Jehovah will 
go before you; and the God of Israel 
shall be your rearward” (lii. 12). 

Hope of this was as far from them 
as noon from midnight, unless there 
were some careful students of prophecy 
who had pondered one other prediction 
of the dead prophet, which was the most 
peculiar and inscrutable of all he had 
written. It was the prediction in which 
he called by name a great king and 
conqueror whom Jehovah had commis- 
sioned before he was born, and called 
by name before his mother knew him, 
who should restore Jerusalem and rebuild 
the temple. 

The weary years of Chaldean do- 
minion wore on till all but ten of those 
predicted for its duration by Jeremiah 
had passed, and then all Babylonia was 
startled by the news that Cyrus, the 
king of Persia, at the head of the com- 
bined armies of Persia and Media, was 
marching to the conquest of Babylonia 
and all western Asia. Like the sun sud- 
denly rising at midnight, -that name 
blazed in the faces of all Israel. It was 
the name which had for a hundred and 
fifty years stood out prominent on the 
page of Isaiah’s book as the profoundest 
mystery which it contained. All eyes 
were directed toward him as he marched 
from city to city and nation to nation, 
meeting none that could stand before 
him. The words of Isaiah are now read 
and read again and every word is com- 
pared with the career of Cyrus: 


¢ 


Jehovah is he “that saith of Cyrus, he 
is my shepherd, and shall perform all 
my pleasure: even saying of Jerusalem, 
She shall be built; and to the temple, Thy 
foundation ‘shall be laid. Thus saith 
Jehovah to his anointed, to Cyrus, whose 
right hand I have holden, to subdue na- 


tions before him; and I will loose the, C 


loins of kings; to open the doors before 
him, and the gates shall not be shut; I 
will go before thee, and make the rugged 
places plain; I will break in pieces the 
gates of brass, and cut in sunder the 
bars of iron; and I will give thee the 
treasures of darkness, and hidden riches 
of secret places, that thou mayest know 
that I am Jehovah, which calleth thee 
by name, even the God of Israel. For 
Jacob my servant’s sake, and Israel my 
chosen, I have called thee by thy name: 
I have surnamed thee though thou hast 
not known me” (xliv. 28-45:7). 

As the victorious army drew near to 
Babylon, another long delayed predic- 
tion of Isaiah seemed about to be ful- 
filled. It was that prediction of unequalled 
brilliance and power called “The Bur- 
den of Babylon”, in which, among other 
things till now very mysterious, the 
prophet had said, 

“Behold, I will stir up the Medes 
against them, who shall not regard sil- 
ver, and as for gold, they shall not de- 
light in it. And their bows shall dash the 
young men in pieces; and they shall have 
no pity-on the fruit of the womb; their 
eyes shall not spare children. And 
Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, shall be 
as when God overthrew Sodom and 
Gomorrah” (xiii. 17-19). 

And that later prediction, almost as 
brilliant: 

“Come down, and sit in the dust, O 
virgin daughter of Babylon; sit on the 
ground without a throne, O daughter of 
the Chaldeans: for thou shalt no more be 
called tender and delicate—Sit thou 
silent and get thee into darkness, O 
daughter of the Chaldeans: for thou 
shalt no more be called, the lady of 
kingdoms. I was wroth with my peo- 
ple, I profaned my inheritance, and gave 
them into thy hands: thou didst show 
them no mercy; upon the aged thou hast 
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very heavily laid thy yoke—Let now the 
astrologers, the star-gazers, the monthly 
prognostigators, stand up, and save thee 
from the things that shall come upon 
Hiiees (xivil. 2, 5.20013) 

How eager must the soul of every 
Israelite have been, to bring before the 
eye of Cyrus these wondrous predic- 
tions, 
fulfill them! And who can doubt that 
some of them did so? To doubt it would 
be to doubt whether there was a sane 
man among them. And when, within a 
year from his capture of Babylon, he 
issued the following decree: “All the 
kingdoms of earth hath Jehovah, the God 
of heaven, given me: and he _ hath 
charged me to build him a house in 
Jerusalem which is in Judah. Whoso- 


ever there is among you of all his people, - 


his God be with him, and let him go up 
to Jerusalem, which is in Judah, and 
build the house of Jehovah the God of 
Israel (he is God) which is in Jerusa- 
lem”, who can doubt that the very dic- 
tion of this decree was borrowed from 
the Isaiah’s prediction? The only pos- 


and to thus make sure that he would” 


sible ground for such a doubt in a sane 
mind would be the denial that this decree 
was issued. But to doubt this argues an 
insane incredulity. 

Now let us suppose that all of these 
predictions, instead of being preserved 
in a book written a century and a half 
before they were fulfilled, had been writ- 
ten, as our “critics” assert, only after 
the appearance of Cyrus at the head of 
his army. Of what value would they have 
been to Israel, and what force would 
they have had with Cyrus? He could not, 
without losing all the good sense he ever 
had, have regarded the one about him- 
self as anything but a hypocritical pre- 
tence; and the whole body of the exiles 
would have turned deaf ears to all these 
predictions as their fathers had to the 
‘predictions of the earlier prophets re- 
specting the exile which was now upon 
them. Herein we see the true value of 
these disputed passages in Isaiah; and 
we see that their value depended entirely 
upon the fact that Isaiah himself was 
their author. Away then with the idle 
conceit of a Second Isaiah”. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE PSALMS 


Rev. Henry Nelson Bullard, 


The book of the Psalms has been used 
as the devotional book of the Old Testa- 
ment through all the centuries. Its per- 
sonal messages are inexhaustible. We 
have it bound in with the New Testa- 
ment so that many who seldom turn to 
the other books of the Old Testament 
know much of this book by heart. Greg- 
ory VII. picked out the seventh verse 
of the Forty-fifth Psalm and applied it 
definitely to himself. In his unfinished 
“Meditatio” Savanarola referred to the 
Thirty-first Psalm as his personal choice. 
No Christian can long read his Bible 
without finding the language of the 
Psalms rising in his heart in the moments 
of prayer. 

We may study the Psalms separately 
and find ourselves lost in the wonders of 
their, messages. Savanarola preached 


Ph.D., Mound City, Missouri 


twenty-five sermons on the Seventy-third 
Psalm, and many a less known minister 
has found every verse of a favorite 
Psalm heading a sermon as text. We 
may study similarity and differences to 
advantage. Ewald has grouped three 
psalms in a picturesque way; the Twenty- 
ninth as a storm piece, the first half of 
the Nineteenth as a day piece and the 
Eighth as a night piece. We might fol- 
low the example of another scholar and 
add the Ninety-third as a sea piece. Such 
a study may be carried out indefinitely 
to advantage, but it lacks system. We 
must not forget that the Psalms are given 
us as a book. = 
To a thorough Bible student the fact 
that the Psalms are gathered together is 
significant. We realize at once ths 
book is a collection. We co 
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speak of them all as the Psalms of David, 
though less than half of them are as- 
cribed to him in our Bibles. A closer 
study reveals minor groups which the 
editor, whoever he may have been, in- 
corporated into the larger whole. At the 
end of the Seventy-second Psalm we 
are told that “the prayers of David the 
son of Jesse are ended.” But from the 
Eighty-sixth on we find other psalms of 
David. These seventy-two psalms must 
have formed a separate collection of the 
poetry of David, though among these 
are included seven psalms kept together 
which are attributed to the sons of 
Korah. 

Who the final editor was we do 
not know, but a study of the titles 
of the different psalms inthe He- 
brew and the Septuagint points to 
the Hebrew titles as the _ earlier 
and puts them back two centuries or so 
before Christ. The time which must 
have lapsed to allow for the changed 
titles of the Greek translation gives color 
to the conclusion that the times of Ezra 
saw the book put into its present shape 
and that the titles were probably with 
the psalms and not given by the editor. 

In our study of the book as a whole 
we might take up the original groups 
which the editor did not break up. Clear- 
est of these divisions is the one so well 
‘known as the Songs of Degrees, cxx.- 
exxxiv. This group is a perfect whole, 
but it is not so with any of the others. We 
find the so-called Hallelujah Psalms in 
two groups, cxi.-cxiii., cxlvi.-cl.; but two 
others, cvi. and cxxxv., are off by them- 
selves. The Alphabetic Psalms, ix., xxv., 
XXXiV., XXXVIL, CXiI., cCxili, cxix., cxlv., 
are scattered all the way through. 
The same is trife of the seven psalms 
which, since the time of Origen, have 
been called the Penitential Psalms, vi., 
XXXii., xxxviii., li., cii., cxxx., cxliii. The 
Imprecatory Psalms have even less 
reason to be called a special group. 

We are left with two possible divisions 
of the book: first, by authorship; second, 
following the traditional division into 
five parts. We have five groups, fol- 
lowing the titular authorship: first, those 
of ‘David; second, of Asaph; third, of 


the sons of Korah; fourth, of Solomon 
et al.; fifth, anonymous. The following 
chart will show the relationship of these 
two divisions. 


For Table see p. 222. 


A glance over this chart shows a 
marked cleavage between the five books 
of Psalms. Innumerable questions arise © 
about the authorship of the anonymous 
psalms and doubts refuse to down over 
some of the traditional titles. It is easy 
to see the force of arguments which at- 
tach certain untitled psafms to those pre- 
ceding, and there is a feeling of fitness 
in the claim for Davidic authorship of a 
psalm like the Second. Whether these 
questions are emphasized or ignored the 
exceptions are unimportant. 

The first two books are preponderat- 


ingly Davidic. As Dr. Gregory showed € 


so clearly in his address at the Boston 
convention, a study of the names Jeho- 
vah and Elohim, opens up a striking dif- 
ference between the psalms in the two 
books without in the least raising doubts 
of a common authorship of most of the 
psalms in them. Book I. may safely be 
called The Jehovah-Psalms of David. 
Book II. must then be called The Elo- 
him-Psalms of David and his Singers. 

In Book ITI. we find but one psalm 
of Davidic authorship. The Eighty- 
eighth Psalm is ascribed to Heman the 
Ezrahite who is one of the sons of 
Korah. The Ejighty-ninth Psalm is as- 
cribed to Ethan the Ezrahite who was 
probably also of the sons of Korah. 
With the exception of the one psalm 
mentioned above, the Eighty-sixth, Book 
III. is the work of the singers of David. 
The names Elohim and Jehovah are 
used almost equally. Therefore Book 
III. contains The Psalms of David’s 
Singers. 

Book IV. and Book V. are so largely 
-without claims of authorship that we 
can find no help in this way. The name 
Jehovah is used prevailingly. The clos- 
ing Book is more than twice as large as 
that just before it. It is easy to feel, 
though hard to prove, that the editor 
of the whole himself gathered together 
this final collection of National Songs 
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of Praise. 


Not far from the time of 


Ezra, when the collections in use were 
being put in shape, other psalms, some 
known to have been written by David 


forgotten, were put together to 
Book V. of the Psalms. Certa 
sanctified sense of the fitness 
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was his, whoever he was, that chose 
those wonderful closing psalms of praise 
as the final chorus of our God’s Hymn- 
book. 

The smaller Book IV. would contain 
The Psalms of the Exile, not because 
they were written during the exile but 
because used then. Likewise Book V. 
gives us The Psalms of the Restoration, 
gathered together at the time when the 
people of God were singing praises 
which needed all the songs of the na- 
tion’s heart, when it was crushed with 
the sorrow of disobedience and bursting 
with the joy of salvation. 

The modern editor might have thrown 
them all into one great book without 
any divisions. We do not know the 
reason for the division as it is, but it 
may well have been because of the rev- 
erence for the Pentateuch. Ezra would 
hardly have dreamed of inventing a 
hexateuch, and the same is very likely 
true in the division of the Psalms. The 
following words of Delitzsch are worth 
quoting in this connection: 

“The Psalter is also a Pentateuch, the 
echo of the Mosaic Pentateuch from the 
heart of Israel; it is the fivefold book 
of the congregation to Jehovah as the 
_Law is the fivefold book of Jehovah to 
the congregation.” 


The study of the Psalms, starting with 
such an outline as this, will not fail of 
devotional value, and at the same time 
opens up the book from God’s side. God 
used human instruments in giving us His 
revelation, and we can study each book 
in all the Bible from the human side. 


We can never get God’s purpose as long 
as we take up verse by verse or psalm 
by psalm. When once we have gained 
the vision of the purpose, we can turn 
to the details and we shall be surprised 
at the way they gain meaning from their 
setting. 


We must study The Book of Psalms » 


because it is the divine training-book of 
the heart. Calvin has said of this book: 

“T am wont to style it an anatomy of 
all parts of the soul, for no one will dis- 
cover in himself a single feeling whereof 
the image is not reflected in this mirror. 
Nay, all griefs, sorrows, fears, doubts, 
cares, hopes, anxieties—in short, all 
those tumultuous agitations wherewith 
the minds of men are wont to be tossed 
—the Holy Ghost hath here represented 
to the life. The rest of Scripture con- 
tains the commands which God gave to 
his servants to be delivered to us; but 
here the prophets themselves, holding 
converse with God, inasmuch as they 
lay bare all their inmost feelings, invite 
or impel every one of us to self exami- 
nation, that of all the infirmities to 
which we are liable and all the sins of 
which we are so full none may remain 
hidden.” 

The object of our study should be, 
not simply to open up the beauty of 


the wonderful poetry, nor to find expres- ‘ 


sion for our various moods, but to dis- 
cover how God’s revelation comes not 
to the mind alone but to the heart, 
Worked out in the inner experience of 
His prophets, the message of the Psalms 
comes to us “fitted to awaken every con- 
ceivable form of the religious emotions 
and affections.” 


THE DEEPER CHRISTIAN LIFE 


Rev. F. E. Marsh, Sunderland, England 


At 


“Tell me, What is the secret of your 
success?” was the question put by one 
to Evan Roberts, when referring to the 
Welsh Revival. “There is no secret,” 
was his reply. “All that is needed is 


The Secret of the Deeper Life 


reliance on the great promise, ‘Ask and 
ye shall receive’”. Prayer is the secret 
of the deeper life. Prayer is a sin-killer 
—no one can sin and pray, for prayer 
will either make us cease from sin, or 
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sin will make us cease from prayer. 
Prayer is a power-bringer. It is the 
hand which touches the hem of the gar- 
ment of Divine grace, and causes the 
life which is in the Divine One to flow 
into us. Prayer is a victory-giver. Bun- 
yan’s Christian found that the weapon 
of “all-prayer”, was sufficient to wound 
and defeat the adversary, who would 
stop him in his progress as a pilgrim. 
Prayer is a holiness-promoter. It is 
like the gentle dew which falls upon the 
thirsty plants, and causes them to be 
refreshed and to fructify. Prayer is a 
dispute-adjuster. Let any two brethren 
who are at loggerheads get on their 
knees, and ask the Lord about any dis- 
puted matter, and they will find the Lord 
saying to their troubled spirits, “Peace, 
be still.’ Prayer is an obstacle-remover, 
as Peter found when an angel came in 
answer to the prayers of the saints, and 
delivered him from the prison of Herod’s 
hate; and prayer is a Christ-revealer, 
for it clarifies our vision, and enables us 
to see the unseen. 

We can not do without prayer. The 
spiritual life was born in prayer, and it 
flourishes, and is strong, as it lives in 
that same atmosphere. ’ 
“Why, therefore, should we do ourselves 

this wrong, 
others—that 

strong; 
That we are ever overborne with care; 
That we should ever weak or heartless 
be, 
Anxious or troubled, 
prayer, 

And joy, and strength, 

are with Thee?” 


Or we are not always 


when with us is 


and courage 


oe, I. The heart of prayer.—Of Elijah 


we read, “He prayed earnestly,” or as 
it might be read, “with prayer he 
prayed”. His prayer was no cold and 


formal petition, but it was all aglow with 
intense and deliberate asking. He illus- 
trates, in a striking manner, two of the 
essential requisites in prayer namely, 
heart and art. When the warm heart of 
earnest feeling and the holy art of defi- 
nite pleading are present, there is sure 
to be effectual prayer. 


Longfellow says,— 
“The heart giveth grace unto every art.” 


George Macdonald says something 
similar, : 
“Better to have the poet’s heart than 
brain, 
Feeling than song; but better far than 
both, 
To be a song, a music of God’s ‘mak- 
ing.” 


When the music of the Spirit’s plead- 
ing is making our petition, there is sure 
to be the warm heart of felt need, and 
this at once will lead us to the art of 
pointed petition. The thing which made 
Elijah to pray as he did, was the man 
that he was. When our Great High 
Priest comes with the lighted torch of 
His grace, and ignites the wood of our 
being into a holy flame, then the sweet- 
smelling savours of our definite requests 
ascend acceptably to God, and bring 
down the benediction of His love. 

We recognize that the art of prayer 
is a sense of desperate need, for as an 
old writer has said: 

“Tt is not the arithmetic of our pray- 
ers, how many they are; nor the rhetoric 
of our prayers, how eloquent they be; 
nor the geometry of our prayers, how 
long they be; nor the music of our pray- 
ers, how sweet our voice may be; nor 
the logic of our prayers, how. argumen- 
tative they may be; nor the method of 
our prayers, how orderly they may be; 
nor even the theology of our prayers, 
how good the doctrine may be—which 
God cares for. Fervency of spirit is 
that which availeth much.” 


Ae 


‘ Il. The necessity of prayer.—The 
Holy Spirit, like a skilled artist in paint- 
ing a picture, has given to us in the 
words which are rendered prayer, sug- 
gestive touches as to the qualifications 
which go to make up its volume. 

We are told, “the effectual prayer of a 
righteous man availeth much” (James v. 
16). The word “prayer” in this instance 
signifies a sense of need. The substan- 
tive “deesis” occurs nineteen times, and 
the verb “deomai” occurs twenty-three 
times, and in every case more or less 
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use of the words. The noun is rendered 
“supplication” in Acts 1. 14, where we 
are told the disciples met “with one ac- 
cord in prayer and supplication.” They 
were conscious of their deep need of 
the Spirit’s equipment for life and ser- 
vice; hence, they were pleading in prayer 
and supplication for this endument. The 
verb is rendered “besought” in Luke v. 
12, and “making request” in Romans i. 
to. In the former passage we have de- 
scribed to us a man full of leprosy, who 
fell on his face before Christ and be- 
sought Him to cleanse him; and in the 
latter passage the apostle is praying that 
he might have a prosperous journey to 
the saints in Rome. In each case there 
is a sense of need, and an earnest desire 
to have that need met. We pray so lit- 
tle because we feel so little. If we only 
realized it, there are always four peti- 
tions which we could make to the Lord, 
as Southey says, 

“Four things which are not, in Thy 

Treasury, ¢ if J é 
I lay before thee, Lord, with this peti- 
tion: 
My nothingness, my wants, 
My sins, and my contrition”. 

The sense of our sin will make us cry 
out with Isaiah, “Woe is me,” till we 
know the cleansing of the Lord’s sacri- 
fice, which removes them from us, and 
fits us for future service. The conscious- 
ness of our nothingness, as we are con- 
fronted with the demoniacs of evil, will 
make us cry out with the Syrophenician 
woman, “Lord help me”; and the wants 
which press us on every side, and the 
meagre supply we have to meet them, 
will make us say with Andrew, as he 
contemplated the few loaves and fishes 
and compared them with the needy mul- 
titude around him, “What are these 
among so many?” 


Ill. The desire of prayer.—The Greek 
words “aiteo” and “aitema” are found 
altogether in some seventy-four passages, 
and their usage suggests the thought 
of need expressed in definite request, 
and there is also the further suggestion 
of the difference between the suppliant 
who asks a favor and the one who 


grants it. The word is rendered “ask” in 
Matthew xxi. 22, “desire” in Mark xi. 24, 
“begged” in Matthew xxvii. 58, “peti- 
tions” in I John v. 15, and “requests” in 
Phil. iv. 6. Unless the heart of desire 
moves the lips of petition, we pray to no 
purpose. On the other hand, the inward 
desire without petition is sometimes the 
most potent in its pleading. 

“Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 

Uttered or unexpressed, 

The motion of a hidden fire 

That trembles in the breast.” 

When Hannah was praying in the 
temple, we read that she spake in her 
heart, only her lips moved but her voice 
was not heard.” Eli thought she was 
under the influence of drink, and re- 
buked her accordingly; whereupon she 
replied, “I have drunk neither wine nor 
strong drink but have poured out my 
soul before the Lord.” When Eli heard 
this he said to hér, “Go in peace and 
the God of Israel grant thee thy peti- 
tion that thou hast asked of Him” (I 
Sam. i. 9-17). Her moving lips were 
thought to be the mutterings of a daugh- 
ter of Belial, as Eli judged, but he did 
not see the moved heart of earnest 
prayer beneath the surface. As a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he, and as a 
man prayeth in his heart, so God esti- 
mates the real worth of the prayer. 


IV. The consecration of prayer.— 
The words “proseuche”, and “proseucho- 
mai” occur 125 times, and indicate the 
condition of the. one who prays. These 
words convey more than mere asking; 
they suggest that the one that prays is 
right with the Lord. They are restricted 
to prayer to God. Sometimes they sug- 
gest the place of prayer (Luke xix. 46), 
as being a place set apart for that pur- 
pose. The first word is a compound 
word, one part meaning a vow and the 
other signifying a turning towards; 
therefore it is an attitude of worship as 
expressed by prayer. 

When we remember there can be no 
worship without being in communion 
with the Lord, we can see that consecra- 
tion is being in communion’ with 
the Lord, we can see that consecration 
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is an essential element in effectual 
prayer. Take but three instances where 


Of Christ it is said, 
He was _ transfigured 
(Luke ix. 29). The glory of the Christ 
was latent in Him before He prayed, 
but the praying caused the glory to be- 
come patent. The church of Antioch 
were able to send forth Paul and Bar- 
nabas on their great missionary journey 
because they had “fasted and prayed.” 
The church could act in a right way 
towards them because they were right 
with the Lord (Acts xiii. 1-3). It is not 
any one that will do to pray over the 
sick; hence the elders of the church are 
named as those who pray over the sick 
one (James v. 14), which presupposes 
that the elders are not only men of ex- 
perience in the things of the Lord, but 
those that are in close touch with Him. 
Hence “the prayer of faith saves the 
sick”. This implies that there is the 
faithfulness of a consistent life; for no 
one ever yet prayed the prayer of faith, 
who had not behind it the life of faith- 
fulness. 

Burns, in his Cotter’s Saturday night, 
says 

“They never sought in vain, 

That sought the Lord aright”. 

To be right with the Lord, is sure to 

secure blessing from the Lord. 


the word occurs. 


The man out 
of whom Christ cast the legion of de- 
“prayed that he might be with 
(Mark v. 18). The Greek word 
rendered “prayed” in the above pas- 
sage means to call beside one, that 
something may be done, or said. It is 
rendered “besought” three times, in 
Luke viii. 31, 32, 41. The demons prayed 
that Christ would not allow them to go 
into the “abyss” (R. V.), but suffer them 
to go into the herd of swine; and Jairus, 
pleaded with Christ to go with Him to 
heal his daughter. Paul uses the word in 
indicating that the aim of true minis- 
try is to “beseech” (R. V. “intreating by 
us”) men to be reconciled to God 
(2 Cor. v. 20); and the same word is 
given in 2 Cor. i. 4, “comforteth,” when 
Paul speaks of the comfort which the 
Lord gives to His own afflicted ones. 


mons 
Him” 


Here is a great fact, no one ever called 
to Christ to come near to assist them, 
but that he responded. The centurion 
was found at His feet “beseeching Him” 
(Matt. viii. 5) to heal his servant, and 
at once Christ said, “I will come and 
heal him.” The multitude “besought” 
Him that they might touch Him to their 
healing, and as many as touched Him 
were healed (Matt. viii. 14, 36). The leper 
came “beseeching Him” for cleansing, 
and at once He said, “I will; be thou 
clean” (Mark i. 40). The friends of the 
deaf man “beseech Him” to cure him, 
and immediately He says to the deaf 
ears, “Be opened” (Mark vii. 32). The 
blind man is brought to Him, and they 
“besought Him” to touch him, which He 
did to the restoration of his sight. We 
have to do with the same Christ, and 
whether for ourselves, or others, we. may 
be sure He will come near and do as 
we wish. 

“More things are wrought by prayer 

Than this world dreams of. Where-~ 

fore, let thy voice 

Rise like a fountain for me night and 


day. 

For what are men better than sheep 
and goats : 

That nourish a blind life within the 
_ brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands 
of prayer 


Both for themselves and those who 

call them friend? 

For so the whole world round is every 

way 

Bound by gold chains about the feet 

of God.” 

We may find others about “the feet 
of God”. Let us therefore prize this min- 
istry—and exercisé it continually for 
there is no service valued so much in 
heaven as this, nor any other which 
brings such benefit to men and help to 
the suppliant. 

VI. The confidence of prayer.—The 
word “erotao” signifies to enquire, im- 
plying familiarity, being on an equality 
with one. Christ uses it when He says, 
“In that day ye shall ask me nothing” 
(John xvi. 23). The questionings would all 
be answered in the fuller revelati 


& 
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the Holy Spirit. Christ uses the word Combining the two thoughts, do we 
in relation to His disciples, in referring not get the principle, that he who would 
to His ministry on their behalf in the plead successfully for others, must be in 
CL frequent formula, “I pray” (John xiv. 16; the place of fellowship with the Lord. 
xvi. 26; xvii. 9, 15, 20). He was, and He If we have the ear of God’s attention, 
is, continually enquiring of the Father, through our whole-hearted communion 
what is His will in relation to us. The with Himself, we may be sure of the 
apostle John uses the word in I John v. hand of His aid. 
i6, about the sin unto death: “I do not George Muller in his ninety-third year 
say he shall pray for it,” that is, enquire said, that “every stone in the Homes at“ 
about it. All sin is unto death, but here Ashley Down was the result of prayer.” 
is a sin which tends directly to death. The same is true in the spiritual life of 
In the previous sentence we are told our character, every grace is the result 
there js a sin not unto death, for which of prayer, not as the ground of bestow- 
we may “ask,” and that the prayer is ment, but as the secret of obtainment. 
answered. Why should not the prayer Our power for others comes from the 
be answered in each case? The expla- same source. Rabbi Duncan, the famous 
nation is found jin the words used. In professor of Hebrew, confesses that the 
the first instance the word used one thing that won him to Christ was 
(“aiteo”) implies the humble petition of the prayers of Dr. Mearns. It was no 
an inferior; but the second word logical argument that turned him from 
(“erotao”) means to make request as an atheism, but the influence of a true and 
equal, therefore it is used in an authori- reverent believer’s prayer, conveying the 
tative sense. As Canon Fausett says, Sense of a living fellowship between him 
“to request” for a sin unto death (inter- and the object of his worship. 


cede authoritatively for it, as though we ‘To talk with God—no breath is lost; 
were more merciful than God) savours Talk on, talk on! 

of presumption; prescribing to God what To walk with God—no strength is lost; 
lies out of the bounds of brotherly Walk on, walk on! 

yearning (because one sinning unto To wait on God—no time is lost; 
death is thereby demonstrated not to be Wait on, wait on! 

truly a brother), how shall He inflict To grind the axe—no work is lost; 
and withhold His righteous judgments. , Grind on, grind on! 

Jesus Himself intercedes, not for the The work is quicker, better done, 
world which hardens itself in unbelief, Not needing half the strength laid on; 
but for those given to Him out of it.” Grind on. 

We may humbly intercede for the one Martha stood—but Mary sat; 

who is sinning, but we have not a right Martha murmured much at that; 

to authoritatively ask on uncertain Martha cared—but Mary heard 
ground. There are times when we may Listening to the Master's word, 
authoritatively make request, that is, to And the Lord her choice preferr’d, 


Sit on—hear on. 

Work without God, is labour lost: 
Work on, work on! 

Full soon you'll learn it to your cost; 
Toil on, toil on! 

Little is much, when God is in it: 

Man’s busiest day’s not worth God’s 

minute; 
Much is little everywhere, 


humbly require God to do certain things, 
provided our authority is based on the 
: authority of God’s promise. 


VII. The intercession of Prayer.— 
This thought is embodied in the word 
enteuxis, which only occurs twice (J 
: Tim. ii. 1; iv. 5). The thought associated 
swith it is, not only interceding for oth- iy eed shedlabotn. dd mot, share: 
ers, but a falling in with another to talk So work with God, and nothing’s lost, 
over matters, and for each to ask some- Who works with Him, does best and 
thing from the other, thus to have fel- most, 


lowship.. Work on, work on!” 


Pa 
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PAPERS FROM OUR NORTHWESTERN COLABORERS 


Facts Concerning “Higher Criticism” 


Rev. A. J. Frost, Dean of Bible Training School, Minneapolis, Minn. 


It is a historic fact that the “high 
criticism” originated _ about one hundred 


“years ago at the very time that the 


doctrine of “Verbal Inspiration” began 
to be discredited. This striking histori- 
cal coincidence is suggestive. We re- 
cently heard a higher critic say, “If I 
believed in verbal inspiration I would 
never dare to criticise the Word of 
God.” 


It 
Archaeology are for the  most...part 
squarely against the conclusions of the 
higher critics. So strong is the testimony 
of the Archaeologists that already the 
higher critics are becoming silent. “The 
passing of the higher criticism” has been 
announced. The stone out of the wall 
and the clay tablets. out of the earth 
are crying against it. 

It is a fact that higher critics have not. 
a patent on Biblical scholarship. Schol- 
ars as eminent and exegetes more rever- 
ent are meeting them on their own ground, 
and the beneficial results are already ap- 
parent. Higher critics have come into 
prominence not on account of their 
great learning but because of their prom- 
inent positions in Colleges and Univer- 
sities. 

It is a fact that no pastor nor evan- 
gelist who is a pronounced higher critic 
is an eminent soul winner. Prof. Sayce, 
of Oxford University, one of the great- 
est Oriental scholars and archaeologists, 
declares that ‘ 
no souls.” Let a pastor or an evangelist 
tell his hearers repeatedly what he be- 
lieves and what he does not believe, in 
the Bible, and he will have no conver- 
sions. 

It is a fact that the higher critics have 
done more to make skeptics. than to 


make devout Christians. Those who re- 


‘duce the supernatural in the Bible to a 


minimum and endeavor to eliminate the 
miraculous are destroying men’s faith in 
the Word of God and blotting out that 


_very element 


is a fact that the discoveries of. 


‘the higher criticism saves. 


in the Scriptures which 
differentiates them from all other sacred 
books. 7 

It is a fact that pastors and professors*{ 
who are higher. critics “remember to for- 
get” that they "are e today criticising and. 
renouncing the very doctrines they once 
solemnly promised to proclaim and de- 
fend. They only believe the Bible in 
part and preach it in part. A Metho- 
dist bishop tells of one of these preach- 
ers who, in speaking of something Paul 
said, remarked, “Paul says thus and so, 
and I partly agree with him.” 

It is a fact that higher critics tell us Fx 


that “the Bible is more or Tess_ filled with] 
‘historic and ‘scientific errors,’ A profe 
sor in a Presbyterian College defined the 
Bible as a book “composed of idealistic 


sayings, exaggerations, fables, false- 
hoods and truths.” But Canon Farrar 


has said, “Nor has the widest learning 


and acutest ingenuity of skepticism ever 
pointed to one complete a _demon- 


_strable error of fact. or doctrine in in in_the 


Old or the New Testament.” 

It is a fact that those who call them- fy) 
selves “constructive” and not “destruc 
tive” higher critics are preaching the 
very same doctrines as did the English 
‘deists and French infidels of one hundred 
years ago. An eminent Hebrew profes- 
sor read a few pages to a company of 
constructive higher critics and then 
asked his auditors if they agreed with 
the author, and they replied in the af- 
firmative. He then said, “IT have been 
reading to you from Paine’s Age of 
Reason”! 

It is a fact that the higher critics haye 
set forth concerning. the date. composi- “1” 
tion and_ authorship. of. the -Pentateuch_ 
about 76 theories; of the historical books 
something like 113; of the poetical books 
118; of the greater prophetical books 


_98; of the minor prophetical books 144,— 


making for the Old Testament an aggre- 
gate of 539 theories. : 


Ll 
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composition and authorship of the four 
Gospels about 41 theories have been ad- 
vocated; on Acts 12; on Paul’s Epistles 
III; on the rest of the New Testament 
208 theories; and for all the _ Biblical 
books 747 different and inharmonious 
theories, since 1850. Of the 747 theories 
603 are dead; many of the remaining 144 
are in the last stages of disintegration. 
Let us wait until the higher critics agree 
among themselves as to the date, com- 
position and authorship of the books of 
the Bible before we consider their ver- 
dict. 


It is a fact that the higher critics de- 
cline to_accept the testimony Ob Jesus 


Christ and the apostles in regard to the 


authorship of the Pentateuch and the 
Psalms and the Prophecies. In a recent 
pastors’ conference of a so-called ortho- 
dox denomination, the essayist said, “If 
Moses did not write the Pentateuch why 
did Jesus Christ say he did?” A pastor 
in the audience replied, “Because He 
did not know any better.” 

Canon Driver tells us, “You would 
better not make an issue between the 
higher critics and Jesus Christ lest He 
too go down before them.” The higher 
critics say, “In regard to the Apostles, 
we can not in all cases adopt their inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament since 
they are not infallible.” Such statements 
we regard as irreverent and blasphe- 
mous. 


Suggestions for Bible Study 


Rev. A. B. Marshall, D.D., First Presbyterian Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 


This is an age of books about the 
Bible. We rejoice in the fact but rec- 
ognize danger in the situation. The 


danger is that many will study the books 
about the Bible rather than the book it- 
self. But an understanding of the Word 
can not be secured apart from a per- 
sonal perusal of its pages, by inquiring 
what men have thought of it in past 
ages or what critics are saying about it 
today. Each person must see the pic- 
tures which it presents for himself to 
understand their beauty. Each one must 
enter the many chambered temple of 
truth himself, who would realize what 
treasures it contains. 

This is the 
those who wish 


plan pursued by 
to become acquain- 
ted with poets and poems or _ phil- 
osophers and_ philosophies. Desir- 
ing to know Plato they study Plato. 
Wishing to understand the message of 
Milton or Shakespeare they ‘read, not 
only, what men have written about these 
renowned authors, but the books which 
these authors have written. So the per-. 
son who would unders 
must read the Bible. He should read it 


the. Bible, 


through several times, from first to last, 


large portions at a sitting. It does not 
take long, only about sixty hours, to 
read the Bible through; and when it is 
read as we are accustomed to read other 
books of literature it becomes its own 
best expositor. Thus reading we become 
familiar with the general scheme of the 
Book and then with its messages for 
special times of need. Nor will it be 
long until we discover its doctrines 
which, like the branches of the tree, are 
often hidden behind a beautiful vesture. 

Having thus become familiar with the 
books and teachings of the Bible we will 
be prepared to read intelligently what 
others have written or may write about 
The Book. We will know what informa- 
tion to seek relative to its authors and 
the circumstances of their lives. We will 
be able to estimate the value of any 
criticism which may be made upon it. 
and we will be ready to give due con- 
sideration to the interpretations which 
others may put upon difficult passages. 
In a word, if you would understand the 


Bible, first read the Bible and then what 
LL ree seamen erie 


others have “written "about it it. 
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EVANGELISTIC AND MISSIONARY SECTION 


Department of Biblical Evangelism 


President William Phillips Hall 


The Biblical Evangelists——On that 
* notable occasion when, with a jealousy born 
of his great devotion to his mighty mas- 
ter Moses, Joshua cried out against the 
seemingly irregular prophesying (evangel- 
izing) of Eldad and Medad in the words 
“My lord Moses, forbid them”; Moses, with 
magnificent magnanimity and true prophetic 
insight, replied: “Enviest thou for my sake? 
Would God that all the Lord’s people were 
prophets (evangelists), and that the Lord 
would put His spirit upon them!” 


Some seven hundred years after the ut- 
terance of that ejaculatory prayer of God’s 
great servant, the Spirit of the Most High 
spoke through Joel the prophet, saying: 

“And it shall come to pass afterward, that 
I will pour out of my Spirit upon all 
flesh; and your sons and your daughters 
shall prophesy (evangelize), your old 
men shall dream dreams, your young 
men shall see visions. And also upon 
the servants and upon the handmaids in 
those days will I pour out my Spirit”. 


Then some eight hundred and thirty years 
later, about one hundred and twenty be- 
lievers on the Son of God, meeting in an 
upper chamber in the City of Jerusalem, 
experienced a supernatural inflow of the 
Spirit of God: 

“And they were all filled with the 
Holy Ghost, and began to speak with other 
tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance” ; 
and they spoke in those “other tongues” of 
“the wonderful works of God. And they 
[the bystanders] were all amazed, and were 
in doubt, saying one to another, What mean- 
eth this? Others mocking said, These men 
are full of new wine. But Peter, standing 
up with the eleven, lifted up his voice, and 
said unto them, Ye men of Judea, and all 
ye that dwell at Jerusalem, be this known 
unto you, and hearken to my words: for 
these are not drunken, as ye suppose, seeing 
it is but the third hour of the day. But this 
is that which was spoken by the prophet 
Joel: And it shall come to pass, in the last 


days, saith God, I will pour out of my 
Spirit upon all flesh: and your sons and 
your daughters shall prophesy, and your 
young men shall see visions, and your old 
men shall dream dreams: and on my ser- 
vants and on my handmaidens I will pour 
out in those days of my Spirit; and they 
shall prophesy: and it shall come to pass, 
that whosoever shall call upon the name 
of the Lord shall be saved.” 


We note in these successive Biblical read- 
ings, first, the prayer of Moses that all 
of God’s people might become witness- 
ing evangelists; second, the divine 
promise made through Joel that Moses’ 
prayer should be answered; and, third, 
the answer to Moses’ prayer given on the 
birthday of the Christian Church at Pente- 
cost. 

We find in that Church, that was directly 
born of the Holy Ghost, every member“ 
therefore an evangelist, because being filled 
with the Holy Ghost they were constrained 
to tell of the wonderful works of God. 

We also find different degrees of the 
evangelistic gift——Peter and the apostles 
being empowered and qualified for the lead- 
ership of the evangelistic propaganda, and 
the others being empowered and qualified 
in varying degrees for active and effective 
participation in the glorious service. Not 
until the Christian Church fully realizes 
and puts into active operation the special 
and general evangelistic service of the 
Church at Pentecost will she yield full obed- 
ience to our dear Lord’s last command, 
that all believers should go into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every crea- 


ture ! 


“The Torrey Alexander-Mission.” fv 
According to “The Congregationalist” of 
Boston, “Mr. W. T. Stead went to Liver- 
pool to study the Torrey-Alexander mis- 
sion. He reports, == 
““T attended four of their meetings, talked 
with their workers, read their literature and 
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devoted special attention to the criticism 
of their opponents. And the conclusion I 
came to is the same that I came to about 
the Welsh mission. It is the Power of God. 
It is too great, too true, too divine a thing 
for its value to be impaired by the more or 
less archaic beliefs with which its lead- 
ers think it necessary to encrust their mes- 


>” 


sages. 


Fa But the Arian view of God and the Bible 


—_/“which the new theology teaches is hundreds 


of years old. Will some one point to any 
revival, present or past, which these views 
have ever brought about? Not unacquainted 
with the history of revivals, we would say 


that they are all “encrusted” with precisely 
the same views which are telling in Wales, 
England and Colorado today. He must be 
a very fresh student of histury who thinks 
that evangelicalism is “archaic” and Arian- 
ism “up-to-date”. One is as old as the 
other. The Arian view is old enough to 
have demonstrated generations ago that it 
has in itself no germ or spring of revival 
power. Arian ministers do now and then 
stir their people with revival grace, but it 
is when they fall back upon the “archaic” 
truths of the Cross and the Atonement and 
the Retribution which awaits sin. No one 
of us will live to see a revival started upon 
or continued by negations. De 


Department of Biblical Foreign Missions 


Christian Giving and Missions 


The January issue contained a short 
paper in this department entitled: “The 
Urgency of the Work and the Present 
Duty.” The question that God, in the 
Scriptures and in Providence, is press- 
ing upon the Christian churches, was 
stated to be: Will Christians obey 


/ ,_Christ’s last command and give the Gos- 
a © 


7 
"a 


pel to the present perishing generation? 
The contention was that they would not, 
unless a three-fold revolution in current 
views could be brought about: 

(1) In the prevalent view of Chris- 
tian duty and responsibility to the lost 
world. 

(2) In the accepted view of the su- 
preme aim of life for the Christian. 

(3) In the dominant view of 
Christian ‘stewardship of wealth 
the kingdom of God. 

Lack of space prevented the discus- 
sion of the third of these topics. It is 
undoubtedly of vital importance that 
correct views on this point should pre- 
vail in the churches, if there is to be 
any adequate progress in the spread of 
the Gospel. The statements contained in 
the February issue, under “Some Facts 
to be Considered by Christians,” were 
sufficient to show that for the evangeli- 
zation of the world next to nothing is 
being contributed—one cent a year for 
each heathen soul! 


the 
in 


This would seeem to demonstrate that 
the Church is all wrong in its theory of 


Christian giving,—if indeed it can be ¥ 


said to have any theory on that subject. 
Certain it is that a vast number of pro- 
fessing Christians do not consciously 
hold any theory on that point. Their 
practical theory, as formulated from 
their conduct, seems to be that, when 
they have ministered to their own neces- 
sities and enjoyments to the full, and 
laid up a generous sum “against a rainy 
day,” if there be anything left from 
their income, such driblets of this sur- 
plusage as the minister may extort from 
them by pathetic appeals, or the parish 
draw from them by oyster suppers and 
other pious entertainments, should go re- 
luctantly to help carry out Christ’s com- 
mission. The brother who thanked the 
Lord for a “free religion,’ and declared 
that though he had been “a member of 
the Church for 25 years it had only cost 
him 25 cents,” may be regarded as a 
typical Christian of this class. There is 
still another large class who treat their 
giving very much as a matter of impulse 
and so give without a system. Far re- 
moved from this is a small class of con- 


scientious Christians who advocate sys- 


tematic giving, according to the Jewish 
law of tithes, which it is claimed re- 
quires of everyone a tenth of his income, 
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either in the net or in the gross. Prac- 
tically then the churches have no theory 
on the subject, and they are giving next 
to nothing of what they should give for 
carrying out the commission for which 
they exist. 


Ca Is there any Scriptural theory on this 
A“ su 


bject? 

The general notion is that the Jew, 
under the Mosaic code, gave one-tenth 
of his income for religious purposes. 
Now that is clearly a mistaken notion 
as can readily be shown from the Scrip- 
tures themselves, and the theory of 
Christian giving founded upon it is ut- 
terly baseless. 

The Law, in its first enactment, re- 
quired the Jew to give one-tenth to the 
Levite. (See Leviticus xxvii. 30-33; 
Numbers xviii.) This first tithe was for 
the support of the priesthood. But the 
Law required that the Jew should de- 
vote a second tenth to the yearly re- 
ligious festivals. (See Deuteronomy xiv. 
22-27.) Then, every third year, he was 
to bring a third tenth of all his produce 
and share it with the Levite and the 
poor and the stranger, in festival rejoic- 
ing with them. (See Deuteronomy xiv. 
28-29; also Deuteronomy xxvi.) The 
Mosaic law therefore demanded of the 
Jew two-tenths every year, and every 
third year three-tenths, or an average 
of two and one-third tithes yearly. 

That this reading of the Mosaic rec- 
ord is correct, is confirmed by Josephus, 
who lived at the time of the destruction 
of Jerusalem; by Tobit who probably 
wrote about 4oo B. C.; and by Jerome 
who wrote about goo A. D.,—all credi- 
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ble and competent witnesses to the Jew- 
ish understanding of the Law. 


The Scriptural and Apostolic rule to 
govern the churches in Christian giv- 
ing is stated comprehensively by Paul 
for the Christians in Corinth, in 1 
Corinthians xvi. 2: “Upon the first day 
of the week let every one of you lay 
by him in store as God hath prospered 
him.” This Apostolic rule evidently 
knows no measure short of the believ- 
er’s utmost ability, when wholly under 
control of love for Christ and the lost 
world. The single illustration from 
Christian conduct, to which we may re- 
fer, is that furnished by the mother 
church of all at Jerusalem, and recorded 
in the second chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles. Living in the first great crisis 
in the spread of the Gospel, than which 
no greater has been known till that of 
the present day, those early Christians 
read with all clearness the demand of 
their ascended Lord in His words and in 
the signs of the times, and, catching the 
spirit of their mission, devoted them- 
selves and all their possessions to His 
cause, 

If these views are in accordance with 
the Word of God there is no reasonable 
escape from the conclusion that the 
Church is at present conducting her 
work for the world on a false and un- 
scriptural theory. ven the so-called 
“systematic giving,” on the basis of the 
Jewish tithing system, is utterly unten- 
able; while the other working theories 
are absolutely indefensible as being 
both Christless and unchristian 

What is the prospect that the Churches 
will ever rise to this Scriptural theory? 


THE BOOK OF GENESIS UNFOLDED—PART FIRST 
The Managing Editor and Rev. W. W. Everts 


Part I.—The History of Redemption Under the Primitive Covenants, or the Law in 


the Families of Adam and Noah, and Embracing the Human f 


Race.—Chapter iv. 1—xi. g. 


This Period extends from the Fall to 
Babel, the scattering of the races from 
which marked the culmination of sin, 


and the failure of the Law, as the | 
nal Covenant of Works, to sav 
from destroying himself. 
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The requirement of the Covenant of 
Works is, “Do this and Live,” It de- 
mands perfect obedience to God’s law as 
embodied in the conscience (Romans ii. 
12-15) and in special revelations. 

Jehovah, the Covenant God, who pre- 
sided over the movement of redemption, 
brought to bear various influences to 
bring man back to obedience and life: 
the promise of a future deliverer, in the 
“seed” foretold in the Protevangellium 
(Gen. iii. 15; see Gal. iii. 15); the ever- 
present evil and ruin wrought by diso- 
bedience; special revelations and gracious 
promises (as to Cain and Abel, to Noah, 
etc.); sacrifices in the two essential 
forms, begun in the first family; the for- 
mal worship of Jehovah (Gen iv. 26); 
the successive divine judgments upon in- 
corrigible sinners. 


The attempt to cure man’s evil con- 
dition by the Law, in its primitive forms, 
resulted in a succession of failures. It 
was tested in all conceivable ways and 
found wanting, or rather man was found 
wanting. 

The conflict of good and evil may be 
traced through three successive tests: 

I. In Cain and Abel: The evil and 
the good living together. The evil de- 
stroys the good.—iy. I-15. 


Section I. 


2. In the Sethites and the Cainites: 
the good and the evil separated. They 
come together, the wicked prevail, and 
the flood follows.—iv. 19—viii. 12. 


3. Inthe Family of Noah: The good 
starting alone in a new development. 
Evil develops, the evil prevail and chal- 
lenge heaven, and Babel follows with the 
scattering of the race.—viii. 13—xi. 9. 

The inadequacy of the Adamic Cove- 
nant to lead the masses of mankind back 
to obedience to God and to righteous- 
ness made clear the need of a better 
way, every test having resulted in fail- 
ure. 

Since, however, certain modifications 
and new elements of promise enter into 
the Covenant with Noah, it is perhaps 
better to follow the two natural divisions, 
indicated by Adam and Noah as succes- 
sively fathers of the human race. This 
gives— 

1. The Adamic Covenant, or the Test- 
ing of the Law in the family of Adam, 
comprising the Antediluvians. Ch. iv. TI. 
—Vili. 12. 

2. The Noachic Covenant, or the fam- 
ily of Noah under the new conditions 
that followed the (Gish, 13.— 


xin 0; 


flood, Vill. 


The Testing of Redemption as the Law, in the Family of Adam, the 


First Father of the Race.—Ch. iv. 1—viii. 12. 


This whole section is a record of the 

growth of sin among men in spite of all 
the help of the Law and of the added 
suggestions of grace. There is a record 
of a twofold testing, failure and catas- 
trophe. 
The story of Cain and Abel, the 
First Brothers, Evil and Good, living 
together under the Adamic Law. The 
evil destroyed the good and defied Jeho- 
vah and denied human brotherhood in 
the deed.—Ch. iv. I-15. 

This history of the first two brothers 
contains at once most marvelous illus- 
trations of divine grace and man’s per- 
versity. When the first father of the 
race was driven from Eden, the question 
of what would be the course of human 


7” 


development was an open one, save as 
the issue was foreshadowed in the pre- 
dicted conflict of good and evil. Here 
is the record of what that first develop- 
ment turned out to be, and of the first 
great catastrophe of evil. 

1. The Birth and Occupations of the 
Brothers (vv. I, 2). 

Ieve gave the name Cain, from He- 
brew kanah, to get, to her first-born, 
giving as a reason, “I have gotten a man 
with the help of Jehovah” (v. 1), prob- 
ably to indicate her belief that in him 
she saw the “seed” promised for deliv- 
erance. 


She was a good commentator. She 


‘was mistaken as to the person, but right 


as to the meaning of the promise. 
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“From the Lord,’ an expression found 
nowhere else in Scripture, anticipates, 
“Immanuel,” Lord with us. 

Abel, a breath, something evanescent, 
the name given to the later born, may in- 
dicate some foresight of his brief career. 

Cain is represented as introducing 
agricultural life (such as that to which 
Adam had been condemned, iii. 17); and 
Abel pastoral life—both simple and 
primitive modes of life, but indicating a 
good grade of culture and showing that 
they did not start from savagery and 
come up by slow gradations. 

2. The Sacrifices of the Two 
Brothers, their different receptions and 
the reasons therefor (vv. 3-7). 

The brothers brought offerings from 
the flock and the farm, each of the 
produce of his own toil and care. 

Cain’s fruit was rejected, Abel’s blood- 
offering was accepted (vv. 4, 5). The 
reason of the difference is not to be 


found merely in the different spirit with’ 


which the offerings were made,—that is 
here a secondary matter. They were 
both sinners: Cain brought a _thank- 
offering only, with no recognition of sin 
and of need of atonement for it, and 
therefore his sacrifice was rejected; Abel 
brought both a thank-offering and a sin- 
offering, and therefore his offering was 
accepted. It was “by faith’ (in a com- 
ing Redeemer) that “Abel offered unto 
God a more excellent sacrifice than Cain, 
by which he obtained witness that he 


was righteous, God testifying of his 
gifts: and by it he being dead yet 
speaketh (Heb. xi. 4). That makes it 
plain. 


Cain was angry, and Jehovah expostu- 
lated with him and made to him the 
most wonderful Old Testament offer of 
grace (vv. 5-7). 

Dr. Driver is wide of the mark when 
he says of this passage: “A Divine 
warning follows, bidding Cain control 
his temper, and hinting at the conse- 
quences if he fails to do so. If thou 
doest well, i. e., hast a right and sincere 
purpose,” etc. Doing is not purpose. 
The muddle in the explanation of this 
passage arises mainly from the dread 
the commentators have of recognizing 


the atoning sacrifice which the New 
Testament recognizes as the essential 
thing in Abel’s offering. The word here 


_translated sin means a sin offering in 


113 other places in the Old Testament. 
It should be so translated here. 

With the rejection of the offering of 
Cain seems to have gone his claim to th 
position of first-born. It was this doubt- 
less that angered him, and led him to 
cherish his anger. Jehovah comes to 
him with the challenge: “If thou doest 
well,” that is, if thou dost not sin or 
hast not sinned, “shalt-thou not be ac- 
cepted” as righteous, on the ground of 
morality? “And if thou doest not well,” 
that is, if thou sinnest or has sinned [as 
thou certainly hast in this case] “there 
is yet a sin offering” [perhaps a lamb 
from the flock of Abel] just at hand. 
Take that and offer it and it shall be well 
with thee. Thou shalt be restored to 
the place of the first-born, and the desire 
of Abel [thy younger brother] shall be 
again towards thee, and thou fas the 
first-born] shalt rule over him.” 

This simple explanation removes the 
difficulties of the passage and transforms 
it, from a piece of mere expostulation or 
advice into one of the most marvelous 
manifestations of divine grace ever wit- 
nessed. . 

3. Cain Entices Abel into the Field 
(probably a solitary place) where he 


slays him; and Jehovah calls the mur- / 


derer to account (vv. 8-12). 

The Samaritan Pentateuch and some 
other ancient versions have in this place 
added a clause, which is explanatory. 
They read, “And Cain said unto Abel his 
brother, Let us go into the field.” He 
has cherished his anger and envy, and 
at last takes secret occasion to put his 
brother, who stood between him and the 
place of the first-born, out of the way. 
When Jehovah calls him to account he 
answers with a lie and “a total, relent- 
less renunciation of “all human ties and 
affection.” But Jehovah “holds before 


him his crime, and forthwith pronounces: - 
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take an uncultivated place in an wun- appears in an intensified form in La- 


known region.” mech”. With his weapons, invented by 
The particulars of the curse are given his son Tubal-cain, “and careless of kill- 
(v. 12). ing a man, he provides his own pro- 


4. Cain’s bitter Complaint, and Je- tection, and has an inviolability eleven 
hovah’s gracious Respite and protecting times greater than that of Cain. 


Brand (vv. 13-15). In comparison with Lamech Cain was 
Cain, terrified by the sentence, pleads only a beginner. 
for its mitigation. If the reading of the (II.) The generations of men in the 


text be taken, there is no sign of peni- line of Seth from Adam down to the © Cent 


tence, only fear. If the reading of the righteous Noah.—Ch. iv. 25—v. 32. 
margin be taken, “My iniquity is too This was the line of righteous develop- 
great for pardon”, may it not indicate ment, in striking contrast with that of 
some dawning sense of his sin, and hint Cain. 
at the possibility of future penitence? The fifth chapter contains a list of the 
The respite granted and the protecting ten patriarchs of the line of Shem before ct 
brand would then furnish another mar- the flood. From India to Egypt, the tra- 
velous instance of the grace of Jehovah, dition mentions either seven or ten amte- 
willing to give this great sinner the bene- diluvian chiefs. As these ten names be- 
fit of the last doubt. “For the slaying of long to the primitive language, not He- 
Cain vengeance is to be taken not merely brew, it is impossible to tell what they 
by the slaying of the murderer, but by mean. There are two striking incidents 
the slaying of six others belonging to in the chapter, one the translation of 
him, or by another equivalent punish- godly Enoch, and the other the prophecy 
ment” (v. 15). of Lamech, that his son Noah should 
bring comfort rather than the curse that 
rested on the earth. 

Some things deserve special notice: 

(1.) At the very beginning of the line 
of Seth (Ch. iv. 26) occurs a notice of 
the establishment of the formal and 
public worship of Jehovah, whose cons alee 
tinuation is afterwards traced in the line 
of Seth, Shem and Abraham. Dillman 
remarks that “It took place in the third 
ie (1.) The generations in the line of generation, just as in the third genera- 

Cain, down to the bloody Lamech.—Ch. tion of the line of Cain secular culture 
iv. 16-24. took a step onward”. 

Cain, driven out into the land of Nod (2) The translation of Enoch, putting 
(wandering) becomes the founder of the Jehovah’s seal on righteousness and sug- 
first worldly civilization and, through gesting immortality (v. 21-24). Com- 
his descendants, the inventor of the arts. pare Elijah. 

His descendants built cities and culti- (3). The birth of Noah with whom 
vated the arts and crafts, but the harp was to begin a new start of the human 
and pipe called to war and revelry. In race (vy. 28). 
striking contrast to Lamech’s song of de- (III.) The two lines of Cain and Seth, £ 


II. The story of the Careers of Cain 
and Seth, and of their Descendants until 
Noah.—Ch. iv. 16—viii. 19. 

The two lines begin apart; in process 
of time, as the race increases, they come 
together by intermarriage and in conse- 
quence of universal corruption perish in 
the catastrophe of the Flood—all but the 
pious Noah. 


fiance and revenge are the prayers of the Evil and the Good, come together, 
the sons of Seth as they call on the leading to universal corruption and the 


name of the Lord. catastrophe of the Flood.—Ch. vi. 1—viii. 
The wickedness culminates in the last 19. 
of the line, and bloody expression is 1. The Coming Together of the Two 


| given to it in the Poem of Lamech (vv. Lines, by the intermarriage of “the sons 
4 23, 24). “The readiness to shed blood, of God” (the Sethites) and “the daugh- 
Se ia had been first manifested by Cain, ters of men” (the Cainites,) led to gigan- 
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tic wickedness, and to God’s purpose to 
destroy every living creature save Noah 
and his family.—Ch. vi. I-12. 

The spirit of Cain and of Lamech had 
prevailed, and the world had become a 
world of violence (vi. 13), as well as of 
corruption. 

The attractiveness of the daughters of 
the showy Cainite civilization to the 
degenerate sons of the covenant family 
were undoubtedly very great, and the 
seductions to evil very powerful. The 
same process of demoralization is seen 
going on at the present day, through the 
intermarriage of the purse-proud and 
godless rich with leading families in the 
Christian Church, and that with like 
demoralizing results. 


2. Jehovah, in carrying out His pur- 


Seam chose Noah, the only righteous 
“m 


A 


an, and commanded him to build the 
Ark in which to save a remnant to begin 
the race anew, for another trial.—Ch. vi. 
13-22. 

Only Noah found grace in the eyes of 
the Lord, for, like Enoch, he walked 
with God. Then he learned that the cor- 
ruption and violence that prevailed were 
to be punished by a flood. 

(1.) First came the command and the 
specific directions for building the Ark 
(vv. 13-17). 

The Ark was a boat of three stories 


with an opening under the roof for air 


and light. It had neither sails nor rud- 
der; it simply floated on the rising tide 
which swept it from the Persian Gulf to 
Mt. Ararat in Armenia. The slopes of 
this mountain, which is 17,000 feet high, 
caught and held the Ark as the flood 
began to subside. 

The Dutch, between 1609 and 1621, fol- 
lowing the example of a Mennonite 
Peter Jansen, built on a reduced scale, 
according to the statements of the text, 
ships or boxes called Noah’s arks, which 
proved to be at least capable of carrying 
a cargo and floating (Dillmann). 

(2.) There follows the promise of Jeho- 
vah’s favor and covenant, with an out- 


look of future blessing,—that Noah may 
enter the Ark hopefully and confidently; 
and then Noah carries out the prepara- 
tions in faith and obedience (vv. 18-22). 


3. At Jehovah’s Command, Noah © 
enters the Ark, the Flood comes, runs its 
course and ceases, and Noah goes forth. 
—Ch. vii. I—viii. I9. 

(1) The command to go into the Ark 
and its fulfilment (vii. I-10). 


(2) The course of the Flood: its heir 


ginning, its increase, its diminution, its 
end (vii. II—viii. 14). 

The completeness and orderly char- 
acter of this narrative can be very readily 
set forth. 


(3) The command to Noah to leave 
the Ark with his family and with the 
animals, and his exit in obedience to it 
(viii. 15-19). 

Noah was in the ark one year and ten 
days. He learned, by sending out birds, 
that dry land had appeared, for the dove, 
emblem of the Holy Spirit, brought back 
an olive leaf, the emblem of peace. 

The Flood swept the wicked and cor- 
rupt race from the earth, leaving only 
Noah and his family to begin a new cycle 
of development under altered condi- 
tions. 


well-nigh universal among the nations, 
probably indicating a common origin. 
In the Hebrew form, however, it has 
thus “a new character stainped upon it; 
and it becomes a symbolical embodiment 
of ethical and religious truth. It marks 
an epoch in the early history of man- 
kind. A judicial motive is assigned for 
it: it becomes a judgment upon cor- 
rupt and degenerate mankind” (Driver). 
The Biblical narrative is set apart dis- 
tinctly from the similar traditions in the™ 
other nations, and especially in the 
Babylonian, by two peculiarities: (1) its 
judicial character which marks it as a 
great moral crisis in the history of the _ 
world; and (2) the pure Monotheism by 
which it alone is characterized. 


Traditions of this event have ae 
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or 


the Testing of Redemption as the Law in the Family of Noah—under 


the new conditions that followed the Flood—until the 


Catastrophe at Babel.—Ch. viii. 20—xi. 9. 


The new start of the race begins under 
most promising auspices, the righteous 
Noah and his family being delivered 
from the presence and contaminating 
influence of the wicked. If the evil 
develops this time it must come from 
within. That it does so come the course 
of the narrative shows. The start is all 
right, but the end is a new though dif- 
ferent catastrophe. 

1. A brief History of Noah and his 
Sons.—Ch. viii. 20—ix. 29. 

(1.) Noah begins with offering an ac- 


 revtable Sacrifice to Jehovah, immedi- 


t 


ess. 


ately on going forth from the Ark and 
receives Jehovah’s Blessing and Cove- 
nant.—Ch. viii. 20—ix. 17. 

1. Noah’s acceptable offering—pre- 
eminently a sin offering, and so not fail- 
ing wherein Cain’s offering failed— 
brought the promise of Jehovah, that 
the earth should never again be devas- 
tated by a universal flood (viii. 20-22). 

Noah, as the representative of the 
true religion, began his mew _ career 
aright. This is the earliest Biblical rec- 
ord of the building of an altar. The 
author of Genesis presupposes as early 
as in Noah’s time a largely completed 
development of the forms and implica- 
tions of divine worship, including, e. g., 
the distinction between clean and un- 
clean (Dillmann). 

As Jehovah accepted the sacrifice, He 
“spoke to His heart”, or mentally re- 
solved, that, although it had been dem- 
onstrated that the thoughts and wills 
of men were continually inclined to sin 
and evil, He will no longer allow Him- 
self to be moved by their evil deeds to a 
judgment such as the flood had been, 
but will exercise long-suffering and pa- 
tience (Dillmann). “It is of course im- 
plied that if God bears the sinful cor- 
ruption of men with long-suffering, He 
does not thereby recognize it as justi- 
fied, but still works against its develop- 
ment as before, only in another way”. 


2. Jehovah’s New Covenant 
Noah and his Sons (ix. I-17). 

(1) A blessing was conferred upon 
Noah and the new race of men, corres- 
ponding to that bestowed upon the first 
(Gen. i. 28), but enlarged and adapted 
to the changed conditions (vv. 1-7). 

Man’s dominion was extended over 
the animals so far as to sanction the 
use of animal food. Two prohibitions 
were, however, distinctly marked: He 
was not to eat the blood, since that is 
the life and the sacred principle in 
the divine system of blood atonement 
that was first recognized in the offering 
of Abel and continued all through the 
history of Mosaism. 

The other prohibition was the taking 
of human life. The past age of vio- 
lence called for emphasis to be placed 
upon it. “The life of man is to be in- 
violably sacred, and none may dare to 
touch it”. The divine ordinance is here 
established, that the life of him who 
takes life shall be taken “by men”, who 
are looked upon as “merely the instru- 
ments of the divine execution of pun- 
ishment.” “Inasmuch as no human so- 
ciety is conceivable unless human life 
be regarded as sacred, it may be said 
with truth that the foundation is here 
laid for the social organization of man” 
(Luther). 

(2) The Universal Covenant was 
then established by Jehovah—the first 
recorded covenant after the Fall—and 
the bow in the clouds made its external 
sign (vv. 8-17). 

The implied condition on which Jeho- 
vah undertakes to fulfill this covenant, is 
that man undertakes to perform the 
duties marked out in the covenant. 


Noah certainly made a good begin-. 


ning. His first act, after disembarking, 
was to build an altar and offer a sac- 
rifice and thus dedicate the new earth 
to God. The offering was accepted and 
the rainbow chosen as God’s pledge that 


- 
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“while the earth remaineth, seed time 
and harvest, and cold and heat, and sum- 
mer and winter, and day and night shall 
not cease.” Mt. Ararat witnessed the 
covenant with Noah, as Mt. Sinai with 


Moses, and Mt. Zion with the Lord 
Jesus. Salvation had triumphed over 
judgment; a remnant had been saved 


to witness for God. 

The flood cut straight across human 
history. A new race began to people 
the earth. After such a judgment would 
the people learn righteousness? Will 
Noah, whose faith in the unseen had 
saved him, continue to walk with God? 


(II.) A brief record of the Subse- 
quent History of Noah and his Sons. 
—Ch. ix. 18-29. 

1. The three Sons of Noah by whom 
the earth was repeopled (vv. 18-19). 

2. Noah as a Husbandman _intro- 
duced the culture of the Vine, and his 
sad Fall followed, in-which the conduct 
of his sons gives occasion for his Pro- 
phetic Vision of their Future (vy. 20- 
29). 

(1) The making of wine and Noah’s 
fall into drunkenness (vv. 20-23). 

Alas, that the first event chronicled 
in the history of the new world is Noah’s 
drunkenness and indecency! The deli- 
cacy of Shem and Japheth in hiding the 
shame of their father, which Ham had 
exposed, had far reaching consequences; 
for the Canaanites, the descendants of 
Ham, fell under the curse of their father, 
while the descendants of Shem received 
a blessing which should extend to the 
descendants of Japheth. 

“The narrator paints a vivid picture 
of the disgrace and misfortune which 
the enjoyment of the fermented juice 
of the vine entailed upon its first cul- 
tivator. The scene is a typical one; and 
it stands as a warning of the conse- 
quences of excessive indulgence, and of 
the need of watchfulness and self-con- 
trol, even in the use of what is good and 
innocent an —itselfs a... Noah? = ats-is 
implied, was the first to plant a vine- 
yard, and manufacture wine: hence he 
was unacquainted with the effects of: 
wine, and was not responsible for the 


state into which it brought him” | 


(Driver). Ar 
The conduct of the sons toward the 


father in his indecent’ exposure indicates 
the essential differences in their Char- 
acter,—Ham, the father of Canaan (with 
whose immoral descendants Israel was 
to come in closest contact in the future), 
being unfilial and disrespectful, while 
Shem and Japheth showed delicacy of 4 
feeling and respect for their futher and 
sought to shield him from 4 -«race. 

(2) The prophetic vision of curse 
and blessing pronounced by Noah upon 
his sons, and the reccrd of his death 
(vv. 24-29). 

These words may be regarded as a 
prophetical interpretation of history. 
“The curse of Canaan is the curse pro- 
nounced against Israel’s greatest foe and 
constant source of moral temptation”. 
Shem, whose descendants have given to 
the world the three great forms of 
theism—Judaism, Christianity and Mo- 
hammedanism—was to be the center of 
the purer religion of the Hebrews. Gi 

A 


II.—The Table of the Nations origi- 
nating from Noah’s Sons.—Ch. x. 1-32. 
Von Muller, speaking of this chapter, 
says: “History begins with this table 
of the nations. It is so old that some of 
these tribes have left no other trace of 
their existence. All that is known of 
Arphaxed is its name. This table ac- 
counts for the peopling of the earth. 
The ancestors of the Jews take their 
place with the founders of other races. 
The arrangement seems to be, at first 
sight, geographical, the families of Shem 
occupying the middle, between the fami- 
lies of Ham on the South and of Japheth 
on the North; but some of these races 
lie so near together that their separa- 
tion into different grand divisions must 
be due to historical reasons. Seventy 
nations are mentioned, a number that 
reappears in the sum of Jacob’s com- 
pany as it entered Egypt, in the list of 
elders chosen by Moses, and in the sev- 
enty missionaries sent out by the L 
Jesus.” ‘ian 
This table of the nations of | 
is essential to the sacred 
ian 
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Professor Green has said, it is inserted 
here for a double reason: 

1. To make a distinct declaration at 
the outset of their kinship to the chosen 
race, with which the history is hence- 
forth more particularly to occupy it- 
self. All are sprung from the same an- 
cestry, and all are ultimately to share 
in the blessing to come upon all the fami- 
lies of mankind through the seed of 
Abraham (Gen. xii. 3). This concep- 
tion of the universal brotherhood of man 
is peculiar to the Hebrew Scriptures, 
and is as remote as possible from that 
which was generally entertained by an- 
cient nations, who looked upon foreign- 
ers as barbarians—and enemies. 

2. They are thus, in accordance with 
the uniform plan of the book, formally 
dismissed from the sacred history, 
which proceeds at once in accordance 
with the intimation given (ix. 26, 27) 
to devote itself to the consideration of 
the chosen seed by tracing the descent 
of Abram from Shem.” 


The three divisions of the chapter and 
the races are— 
(I.) The Descendants of Japheth.. — 


AST xo BEG. 

These nations have been identified as 
follows: Gomer, Thrace; Ashkenaz, 
Phrygia; Riphat, Paphlagonia; Togar- 


mah, in Armenia; Magog, further east 
in Scythia; Madai, still east in Media. 
Javan is Ionia on the Aegean Sea; Tubal 
and Meschech are north of Cilicia. 
Tiras gave its name to the Tyrrhenian 
Gulf in the Mediterranean. Elissa is 
Sicily, and Tarshish is in southern Spain. 
Chittim is Cyprus and Dorgani is 
Rhodes. 


(II.) The Descendants of Ham, with 
the founding of the great cities of the 
Euphrates valley, with which the desti- 
nies of the chosen people were later 
to be so closely connected.—Ch. x. 6-20. 

Cush is south of Egypt or Mizraim. 
Canaan is well known. Seba, Havilah, 
Sabtah, Raamah, Sabtecha, Sheba, and 
Dedan, are on the Arabian coast. Nim- 
rod, Erech, Accad and Chalneh are asso- 
ciated with Bablylonia. Asshur is As- 
syria. From Egypt, Ludim or Lydia in 


Asia Minor was colonized, as well as 
Lehabim or Lybia in Africa. Naphtu- 
chim is Memphis, and Pathrusim is Up- 
per Egypt. Casluhim is Mt. Cassius be- 
tween Egypt and Palestine, the modern 
name of Philistim or Philistines. Caph- 
torim is Crete. Heth is father of the 
Hittites, and Jebus is founder of Jeru- 
salem. The Arkites lived at Arka—near 
Tripoli at the foot of Lebanon; the 
Sinites lived farther north next to the 
Arvadites of the island of Arvad; and 
the Zemarites of Simyra dwelt still 
farther north, and Gerar and Gaza at 
the south of Palestine. Adma and Ze- 
boim were cities that were destroyed 
with Sodom and Gomorrah. Lasha was 
south-east of the Dead Sea. 


(III.) The Descendants of Shem.— 


Chix 23k 
Elam was south of Persia. Aram was 
Mesopotamia. The descendants of 


Joktan peopled Arabia, but just where 
these tribes lived is still an open ques- 
tion. 

III. The ambitious Building of Babel, 
in the plain of Shinar, by the descen- 
dants of Noah, follows and concludes 
the Section,—the purpose of which Je- 
hovah frustrates, in the interest of his 
purpose of mercy to the world, by the 
confusion of tongues. Ch. xi. I-9. 

These events occurred before the scat- 
tering of the descendants of Noah, when 
all mankind were of “one lip” and “one 
set of words” (v. 1). They are then 
regarded as constituting the entire pop- 
ulation of the earth (Dillmann). 

Their ambition was to establish a 
great empire and to build a monument 
to themselves heaven-high. Nimrod, the 
“mighty hunter before Jehovah” (Gen. 
x. 8-10), is probably to be regarded as 
the leader in this enterprise. “The mass- 
ing of the race together and concentrat- 
ing them in what must have become one 


_vast ungodly power was thwarted by 


scattering them over the earth” 


(Green.) 

“The author does not say that the 
numerous languages which exist came 
into existence ready made at a single 
stroke. He only fixes the particular 
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point of time, from which onwards the 
dividing up into peoples and tongues be- 
gan” (Dillmann). 

Languages are not a natural develop- 
ment of the race. The language of 
mankind was originally one, but as men 
rebelled against God in that one lan- 
guage their speech was changed and that 
compelled them, against their will, to 
scatter over the earth. God divided to 
conquer them. He drove them out of 
Babel as He drove Adam out of Eden. 


The flood had destroyed sinners, but 
not sin, so that now the span of life is 
twice cut in two. 

The scattering abroad of the people 
from Babel brought to an end the third 
trial in the effort to bring about a right- 
eous development among mankind on 
earth. Three successive failures—in 
Cain and Abel, in the Cainites and Seth- 
ites, and in the family of Noah—had 
demonstrated the need of some better 
way of salvation. 


SOME SPECIAL BIBLICAL TOPICS 


Bible Revisions Revised: Mark vii. 1-13 


William Cowper Conant, New York City 


vv. I, 2.—“They found fault”, in the 
end of the latter verse (A. V.), is a sup- 
plied clause not accounted for in any 
way, by modern texts at least, and, as 
will be seen, not necessary. Therefore 
the Revisers very properly close the pas- 
sage without those words, leaving only 
the observed fact, that occasioned the 
question in verse 5. Exact literality in 
translating tous artous (the loaves) 
would have supplied a pertinent sugges- 
tion that these Pharisees and scribes had 
been among those who did eat of the 
loaves; with ostentatious hand-washing of 
course, while observing the neglect of 
that ceremony by the disciples, and, no 
doubt, by most of the five thousand; 
while they h‘¢ =o object in arraigning 
them, like the discipies by whom they 
sought only to reproach their Masirr. 
Literal corrections would modify the 
Revision none the worse, both here and 
where it unnecessarily gives the aorists 
elthontes and idontes a pluperfect effect. 
Thus: And there are gathered together 
[sunagontes, “are gathered”, as on the 
same occasion] unto him, the Pharisees 
and certain of the scribes, that came 


from Jerusalem, and that saw some of 


his disciples eat the loaves with defiled, 
that is unwashed, hands”. 

v. 3.—For the Pharisees, and all the 
Tews, except they wash hands “oft” (A. 


V.) or “diligently,” (R. V.), ete. “Ort™ 
is usage for pugne, dative, meaning 
“with fist’; whence the Revisers under- 
stand it to mean vigorously, i. e. “dili- 
gently”. The lexicon says that pugne 
is used in the dative as an adverb, either 
“oft” or “up to the elbow.” If the latter 
sense be not verifiable in the Pharisaic 
custom, the A. V. would be entitled to 
its alternative. 

v. 4.—‘‘Have received” etc., both ver- 
sions, is another of the frequent needless 
substitutions of the perfect tense for the 
aorist (parelabon), did receive, or re- 
ceived. 

v. 5.—‘“Why walk not thy disciples 
according to the tradition of the elders, 
but eat the loaf with defiled hands”. The 
literal difference of the foregoing from 
both the versions gives Mark’s charac- 
teristic vividness to the story; as if the 
cavillers promptly noted how the loaf 
was being handled, and _ seized the 
occasion on the instant. 

v. 6.—‘‘Well did Isaiah prophesy [R. 
V. literal in tense for once] of you 
hypocrites etc.” We have before ques- 


tioned the propriety of the contemp- 
tuous. application of the transliterated 
hupokriton, as “hypocrites,” instead of 
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ers or actors; not so probable, however. 

vv. 7, 8.—The versions do not vary in 
effect; but the words following “tradi- 
tion of men” are not considered worthy 
of notice, in the modern texts, and are 
accordingly omitted in the Revision. 

v. 9.—“Ye reject the commandment of 
God.” Is not the composite force of 
atheteite, “set aside” or “set at naught”, 
more apposite that the freer rendering, 
“reject”? “That ye may keep your own 
tradition” is literal (hina teresete); but 
not necessarily in order that, which 
does not seem the natural purpose of set- 
ting aside the commandment of God. 
Rather we would say simply: Full well 
ye set aside the commandment of God, 
to keep [instead] your own tradition. 

v. 10.—‘Whoso curseth”, etc. Neither 
“curseth” nor “speaketh evil of” (R. V.) 
gives the sense of Moses, as quoted here, 
to the general reader. The one is too 
strong and the other too weak. We lack 
a more exact and modern word than 
blasphemeth; but. that at least would 
convey no mistake. 


v. 11.—By a proper Anglicising of the 
order of words, the Revision helps the 
pedplexity of the common reader over 
the old version, and also by explaining 
Corban as “Given [to God]”’; both a 
mistranslation and a large interpolation; 
while we might clear it all by the sim- 
ple and literal word offering. ‘He shall 
be free” is an interpolation of the A. V., 
rejected by the Revisers. 


v. 12.—Ye no longer suffer him to do 
aught for his father or his mother:”— 
substantially the same in both versions. 
Instead of “suffer” we would render 
aphiete as permit, thus: Ye permit him 
to do nothing any more, etc.—a corrupt 
method of increasing revenue for covet- 
ousness. 


v. 13.—“Making of none effect” 
(akurountes) is an interesting word, in 
its composition of lord with a privative. 
Discrowning the word of God, would 
reproduce the nobility of the expres- 
sion, and fit more and later than Tai- 
mudical criticism. 
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Recent Losses of the League 


Ar, the summer of 1904 occurred the 


death of Rev. Dr. George C. Lorimer, of 
New York City, one of the corporate mem- 
bers of the American Bible League, and of 
Rev. Dr. Alvah Hovey, of Newton Theo- 
logical Institution, one of the earliest sub- 
scribers to its principles. Since then the 
Board has been called to mourn the loss 
of two more of its honored members: Prin- 
cipal William Caven, D.D., LL.D., of To- 
ronto, Canada, and Professor Edmund J. 
Wolf, D.D., LL.D., of Gettysburg, Pa. 
For more than a generation Principal 
Caven had been one of the foremost lead- 


, 


ers of the Presbyterian world. He was in 
profound sympathy with the purposes and 
work of the League from its very inception. 
Owing to the fact that the organization of 
the Dominion Branch had been necessar- 
ily delayed, and the further fact that he 
was already broken by the disease that in 
the end proved fatal, he was not able to 
appear, as he earnestly desired to do, and 
take part in the Conventions of the League, 
or to cooperate actively in carrying out its 
plans. He died full of years and of honors 
and is missed as probably no other Chris- 
tian leader in Canada has been missed since 
the departure of the late Principal Daw- 
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son of Montreal. His last word written 
for the League was the admirable “Intro- 
duction” to the little book of his friend, 
Principal Sheraton, that is just being is- 
sued by the Education Committee of the 
League, entitled “The Higher Criticism of 
the Old Testament.” 

Professor Edmund J. Wolf was at the 
time of his death President of the Lutheran 
General Synod, and until within a month of 
that sad event apparently in vigorous health 
and having the prospect of long-continued 
usefulness. He had entered most actively 
into the work of the League which had rea- 
son to expect large results from his influ- 
ence and cooperation in the future. Writes 
one who was most closely associated with 
him :-— 

“Having profound religious convictions 
and faith which I have never seen sur- 
passed, he was naturally enthusiastic in the 
work of your League. His speech at Ocean 
Grove, which met with such favor, repre- 
sented in a measure the purpose of his life, 
namely, to uphold and defend the Bible— 
not to be robbed of the source of his great- 
est comfort by those who offer nothing in 
return. You will miss him in your work, 
for what he undertook he did with a will. 
But he has gone to his reward, and I know 
it was satisfying to him to be permitted to 
die ‘in harness’. Despite the fact that he 
had mapped out work for years ahead, that 
he was in the height of his powers, and that 
everything pointed to comfortable enjoy- 
ment of his remaining years, he died fear- 
lessly and without a murmur.” 

As we bid him farewell we are constrained 
to ask, Who among his Lutheran brethren 
will take his place? 


The Bible League Credo Series 


Under the above general title the League 
have added to their list two important pub- 


lications during the present month. Num- 
ber One of the series is by Rey. J. P. Shera- 
ton, D.D., LL.D., Principal of Wycliffe Col- 
lege, Toronto, Canada, and is entitled “The 
Higher Criticism of the Old Testament.” 
Number Two is a revised and much enlarged 
reprint of the telling address given by Prof. 
L. T. Townsend, Ph.D., D.D., at the Bos- 
ton Convention, bearing the title, “The Col- 
lapse of Evolution.” 

These two works discuss, and show the 
untenableness of, the two fundamental false 
assumptions on which the entire fabric of 
the rationalistic Higher Criticism rests. 
They are suited for use by teachers who de- 
sire the classes under their charge to study 
this subject in such a way as to gain an in- 
telligent view of the situation, and to be able 
to “give a reason for the faith” that is in 
them. 

The League hopes for a wide distribution 
of this literature, and will make specially 
low prices for quantities for educational use 
or for gratuitous distribution. ‘ 


Cases for Binding the B. S. and T. 

Neat black cloth cases have been prepared 
for binding the twelve numbers for 1904. 
Any bookbinder can fasten the numbers in 
the case at small cost. The Title Page and 
Index for Volume I. will be found in the 
December number. 


The Coming of Mr. Urquhart 
As we are going to press, a letter from 
Rey. John Urquhart, the distinguished 
Scotch author and lecturer, announces that 
he expects to sail for New York on April 
8. He comes to cooperate with The Ameri- 
can Bible League in its Convention and 
lecture work, and expects to spend several 
months in this country. He will be warmly 

welcomed by the lovers of the Bible. 
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The Contention” in WBoston==continued 


The January, February and March issues have contained the addresses 
delivered at the Convention of the American Bible League, December 6, 
7 and 8, 1904, under Topics I., II., III., and V., and two of those under 
Topic VI. The remaining addresses under Topic VI.—those of Rev. Drs. 
Burrell and Dixon—appear in the present issue; as also those under Topic 
VII., at the closing session, on Thursday evening, by Rev. Drs. Henson 
and Ashmore, and President William Phillips Hall. The addresses under 
Topic IV. are reserved for later publication, as is also the paper by Pro- 
fessor Sayce. 


Topic VI.—The foundations of the Christian faith 
Thursday Hfternoon Session—cContinued 


THE TEACHING OF JESUS CONCERNING THE TRUTH 
OF THE SCRIPTURES 


Rev. David James Burrell, D.D., LL.D., New York City 

A man named Jesus claims to be the incarnate Son of God. Whence 
has He come? From “the glory which He had with the Father before 
the world was.” What is He doing here? He says that He has come 
to teach the truth; “To this end was I born and for this cause came I into 
the world, that I should bear witness unto the truth.” 

He finds a book in the hands of the people which is generally regarded 
as true and trustworthy every way. They hold it to be an “infallible rule 
of faith and practice,” that is to say, it is their ultimate authority in doc- 
trine and ethics. This book+is constantly before Him. What will He 
do with it? What will He have to say about it? 

This question is one of supreme importance to those who profess to 
follow Him. As to others, they are at liberty. to believe what they like; 
but those who call themselves disciples of Jesus have no alternative but to 
renounce Him or to accept what He says. 

I. Titles applied by Him to the Scriptures. 

The Book in the hand of Jesus was the “Old Testament”; but at that 
time no such title was known. It was originated by Paul in 2 Cor. iii. 
14-15, A. V., and popularized by Jerome’s use of Testamentum in the Vul- 
gate. Our Lord, of course, makes no reference to it. 

(1) He calls the Bible the Word of God: this to begin with. Does 
He not qualify the phrase in any way? Never once. He says what He 
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means and means what He says; and when He refrains from qualifying 
a statement it is obviously superserviceable for any of His disciples to 
supply the omission. His teaching, taken as a whole, must stand as He 
leaves it. 


(2) He refers to the Bible as Scripture or “Writings.” The reason 
is obvious, and it would. be more obvious to His immediate hearers than 
to us. For there was, at that time, a body of learned Jews, called scribes, 
whose special function was to copy or transcribe the Word of God. In 
other words they were the “Biblical experts” of their time. So while the 
term Scripture or “Writings” is ultimately traced to the fact that “Men 
spake from God being moved by the Holy Spirit,” and wrote accord- 
ingly, the fact that it was the familiar title was due, probably, to the 
relation of these scribes to the copies of Scripture in common use. 

(3) Another of the familiar titles which Jesus applies to the inspired 
volume is “The Law.” It must be remembered that the Theocracy or 
government of the Jews had no constitution or legal code apart from the 
Scriptures. For this reason the scribes were also called “lawyers,” their 
special business being not only to transcribe but to expound the Word | 
of God. 

It will be seen that in each of the three titles referred to—the Word, 
the Scripture and the Law—tribute is paid to the divine origin and author- 
ity of the Book. By “the Word” we are given to understand that Jesus 
accepted it as a communication from God. In His use of the term “Scrip- 
ture’ we perceive that He approved it, in its written form, as intended 
for common use. And when He called it “the Law” He emphasized its 
authority as a trustworthy rule of life. 


II. Positive Affirmations Concerning the Scriptures. 


(1) He declares that the Scriptures are true. As He said of Himself, 
“T am the truth;” so in His sacerdotal prayer He said of Scripture, “Thy 
word is truth.” 

Observe the form of the statement; He does not say, Thy word con- 
tains truth, or even Thy word is true, but “Thy word is truth.” The 
emphasis of language could go no further. 

If Jesus had said “The Bible contains truth” He would have said what 
everybody knows and concedes and does not particularly care for. In 
point of fact it would not have been worth saying at all. It is true the 
Bible “contains” some of the most sublime doctrinal and ethical wisdom; 
but what of it? That fact does not differentiate the Bible from other books. 
It makes the superiority of the Bible a matter not of quality but of mere 
more or less. Some of the most glowing and enthusiastic tributes to the 
excellence of certain portions of Scripture have fallen from the lips of _ 
atheists and infidels. It means nothing, then, to say that the Bible “con-_ 
tains” truth. The question is whether it contains it in paying quantities 
or not. i, 
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To say that a book which is partly false can be relied upon as an 
“infallible rule of faith and practice” looks to common people, who are as 
yet unfamiliar with the technique of Biblical criticism, like a reprehen< 7 
sible use of the English tongue. If it be replied that the purpose of the 
Scriptures is simply to save a man from hell-fire and not to instruct him 
in science and chronology, we respectfully challenge the right of any man 
to limit the ends and uses. ; of revelation in that way. If it be said that 
the alleged errors of Scripture are in non- -essentials alone, we humbly 
challenge the right of any one to draw a line in Scripture between the things 
which are important enough to be true and those which are trivial enough 
to De. false or true as the case may be. If a passer-by were to enter an 
apothecary’s shop and thus insist on marking off the essentials from the 
non-essentials among the materia medica he would be ousted for his pains. 
But the disparity between God and our wisest philosopher is so much 
greater than that which separates the apothecary from his presumptuous 
visitor that our imagination breaks down in its endeavor to surmise what 
the divine opinion of such “advanced scholarship” must be. 

All such difficulties, however, are removed by simply taking Jesus at 
His word. He was accustomed to say what He meant and the safe way 
is to assume that He meant precisely what He said. The best aids to 
exegesis, in the long run, are not ingenuity and cleverness but honesty 


ea” 


and common sense. 

(2) He affirmed Inspiration and left no reasonable doubt as to what 
He meant by it. But what does Inspiration mean? The words of Jesus, 
as recorded in Mark xii. 36, are in evidence: “for David himself said in 
the Holy Spirit, The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my right hand, 
till I make thine enemies the footstool of thy feet.” Here is a clear refer- 
ence to that singular influence of the Spirit on the minds of the sacred 
writers which produced the Book called “The Word of God.” 

We are sometimes advised by interested parties that the Biblical con- ”, 
troversy is “a mere quarrel about definitions.” Nothing of the sort; but, 
suppose it were, are not definitions worth while? And particularly the 
definition of inspiration; since the whole question of the trustworthiness 
of the Scriptures rests upon it? At this point, fortunately, all doubt is re- 
solved by the fact that the Scriptures furnish their own definition and that 
Christ approves it. y; 

~The word “inspiration” is used in Paul’s Second Epistle to Timothy, 4 
where he writes “Every Scripture inspired of God, is also profitable for 
teaching, for reproof, for correction, for instruction, which is in righteous- 
ness, that the man of God may be complete, furnished completely unto 
every good work.” The word here rendered “inspired” is theopneustos, 
literally “breathed of God.” 

(3) He affirmed that the Scriptures are the medium of spiritual life. 

So far as the present inquiry goes it makes no difference whether the words ,~ 
of Jesus recorded in John vy. 39 be rendered “Search” or “Ye search the 
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Scriptures.” In the original the imperative and indicative are identical 
in form. Our Lord was speaking to the Jewish savants, who cavilled at 
His divinity. He called the Scriptures to witness that He was the very 
Son of God. “Search them,’He said, “and see.” Search them, indeed! 
That was distinctively the business of these men. They were Bibliolaters. 
They scrutinized with the utmost care the letter of holy writ; they counted 
its syllables; they weighed the relative merit of its precepts; they analyzed 
and classified it; they treated it as a fetich, declining to touch it with 
unwashed hands. “Search it, indeed? We are the Biblical inquisitors.” “Ave,” 
said the Master, “ye do search it, but in your devotion to its letter ye lose 
the spirit of it. Ye do search the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have 
eternal life. And, behold, these are they which testify of me. Yet, strange 
to tell, ye will not come unto me for that eternal life ye seek. Thus ye miss 
the deep meaning and glory of the divine Word!” 

(4) He affirmed, in particular, the truth of those portions of Scrip- 
ture which are most discredited in certain quarters in these days. 

The Creation of Man. To the Pharisees who questioned Him as to the 


‘marriage relation he said, ‘““Have ye not read, that he who made them 


from the beginning made them male and female.” 

The Story of Cain and Abel. This is commonly regarded by the de- 
structive critics as purely legendary or allegorical; but Christ referred to 
“the blood of Abel the righteous” precisely as if He believed it. 

The Flood. He referred to it on this wise: “As were the days of Noah, 


~ so shall be the coming of the Son of Man. For as in those days which were 
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before the flood they were eating and drinking, marrying and giving in 
marriage, until the day that Noah entered into the ark, and they knew not 
until the flood came, and took them all away; so shall be the coming of 
the Son of man.” . 

The Destruction of Sodom. It is agreed on all hands, ami Oita the radi- é 
cal critics, that there was no historic basis for this “fable.” Nevertheless 
Jesus said, “In the days of Lot they ate, they drank, they bought, they : 
sold, they planted, they builded; but in the day that Lot went out from 
Sodom it rained fire and brimstone from heaven, and destroyed them all.” 

Lot’s Wife. The story of this woman has been laughed out of court 
by many “advanced scholars’ who profess an intense devotion to Christ. 
But Christ used her tragic death as a warning to the half-hearted. It 
does not seem to have occurred to Him that there was no truth in it. 

The Exodus. Kuenen says, “The Exodus, the passage of the Jordan, : 
the wandering and the settlement in Canaan, as they are described. are . 
simply impossible;” and the destructive critics of whom he is the dis-— 
tinguished leader agree with him. So did not Jesus. He mentioned with 
approval many of the events connected with it. (a) The call of Moses ao 
the Burning Bush in Luke xx. 37-38. (b) The Passover in Luke Xxii. 15 
16. (c) The Manna; “Your fathers ate the manna in the wile 
(d) The Brazen Serpent in John iii. 14. 
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Jonah and the great Fish. The question was, Whence did Jesus derive 


the power to work miracles? Was it from above or from beneath? The - 


scribes and Pharisees intimated that it was from Satan. ‘‘No,” said Jesus, 
“it is divine power. I can do nothing except the Father be with Me. I 
and my Father are one.” Then said the scribes and Pharisees, “Let us see 
your credentials. If this power be from heaven, show us a sign from 
heaven to attest it.” He answered on this wise: “An evil and adulterous 
generation seeketh after a sign; and there shall no sign be given it but the 
sign of Jonah the prophet: for as Jonah was three days and three nights 
in the belly of the whale; so shall the Son of Man be three days and three 
nights in the heart of the earth.” In his reference in this narrative our 
Lord did not only signify His assent to its truth, but He adventured the 
validity of His redemptive work upon it. As His resurrection was to be the 
seal of His atonement, so the truth of the Jonah narrative was the sign of 
His resurrection. 

Had He regarded it as mere folk-lore, He could not have made such 


use of it. We do not use fables as guarantees of fact. Try it in a court of, 


justice. “As surely as Jason sought and found the Golden Fleece, so surely 
will I tell the truth.” That would scarcely answer. You must certify 
by an indubitable fact like this: As surely as there is a God in heaven 
I will tell the truth! Or try it in a common matter like the contract for 
a debt: make out your note on this wise: “By the sign of Jack and the 
Beanstalk, or of Cinderella and her Crystal Slipper, I promise to pay when 
this obligation falls due. Does this seem preposterous? It is not a whit 
more preposterous than to allege that Jesus referred to the “fable” of 
Jonah when called upon to produce a sign in verification of his own claims 
as the only-begotten Son of God. 

(5) He affirmed that the Scriptures are the potent and determining 
factor in the propagation of the gospel and the establishment of His 
kingdom on earth. In the Parable of the Sower He sets forth, under the 
figure of agriculture, the restoration of the world to God. In His ex- 
planation of that parable He says that the good seed is “the Word of the 
kingdom.” In the parallel passage in Luke it is stated still more explicitly, 
“The seed is the Word of God.” 


III. The Silence of Jesus as to Alleged Errors in Scripture. ~~” 


The teachings of our Lord had to do with all the great problems and 
verities of the endless life. But when we speak of His teachings, we must 
be permitted to include His eloquent silence. For in many ways His 
silence was more significant than His words. He found His disciples in 
possession of certain views respecting truth, of which, had they been false, 
it was His simple duty as an honest Master to dispossess them. It is with 
this consideration in mind that we turn our attention now to His assur- 
ance, “If it were not so, I would have told you.” 

Is it not extraordinary that the wonderful Teacher never uttered a word 
or syllable to indicate that He supposed that the Book was other than true 
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from beginning to end? How shall we account for this? We are in a 
dilemma, facing a three-fold alternative. First: There are no such errors 
in Scripture. Second: The errors are there, but Christ was not aware of 
them. Third: He was aware of these errors but did not choose to tell. 
Of course the destructive critics are bound to reject the first horn of 
this dilemma. They insist not that there are occasional errors in the Bible 
but that it is honeycombed with them. 
’ But the second horn of the dilemma is still more impossible to a fol- 
lower of Christ. Not long ago an essayist in a ministers’ meeting en- 
quired, “If the statements in the Pentateuch, to which Jesus referred, were 
not true, why did He not say so?” to which one of his audience replied, 
“Because He did not know any better.” That is to say, Christ was less 
familiar with the true significance of Scripture than the so called Biblical 
experts of our time. This, however, is in direct contravention of Christ’s 
constant claim of infallible insight into truth; as where He says, “I am 
the truth”; and, “To this end am I come into the world, that I should bear 
witness of the truth.” If, indeed, with the assumption of omniscience on 
His lips, He really knew less of Scripture than our modern professors of 
Biblical science, we will probably agree that He is not competent to be 
our instructor in spiritual things. In that case, it would obviously be wiser 
for such as are in serious quest of truth to sit as disciples at the feet of those 
who profess to know more than He. 
The third horn of the dilemma is all that remains; namely, Christ was 
aware of these alleged errors, but did not choose to tell. Worse and worse! 
The scholars who are exposing the alleged errors of Scripture in our time 
profess to be doing so in the interest of truth and honesty. They say they 
are bound to attack “Bibliolatry,” which is superstition. They are con- 
strained by conscience to unearth the truth at all hazards. But what of 
Jesus, then, who so strangely held His peace? Oh that singular silence! 
That eloquent silence of His! What shall be said of it? The fews of His 
time had an implicit faith in their Scriptures. They would not touch them 
with unwashen hands; they weighed and measured the relative value of 
their words and sentences; they wore them as frontlets between their eyes. 
Here was Bibliolatry indeed! Were they mistaken, and did Jesus know it? 
How easily He could have corrected their misapprehension. And still did 
He keep silence? Then,-I say, He is not competent to be our guide in 
righteousness; for, evermore, “an honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 
The alternatives are before us. I see no logical position for a Christian. 
to take but that the Scriptures are true. Out of the ministry of Jesus 
there comes a voice, solemn and conclusive, which determines our course . 
in the midst of controversy: “Let not your heart be troubled: believe in — 
God, believe also in Me.” Aid 
So the Written Word and the Incarnate Word stand together! Neither 
can fall; but a man will fall from either when he lets go the other. 
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Blessed Bible! Old-fashioned but not obsolete; deep beyond the 
plummet of philosophy, yet clear enough to reveal the deepest treasures 
to children’s eyes; sharp as a Damascus blade to pierce a guilty conscience, 
but comforting as balm of Gilead to the wounds of the penitent; fierce as 
the lightning against all wrong and error, but gentle as a mother’s touch 
in time of trouble! Dear Book that our fathers and mothers touched with 
reverent hands and pressed with loving lips, thou shalt be the man of our 
counsel also, a lamp unto our feet and a light unto our way! In sorrow 
we will find thy solace through our tears; in weariness we will drink from 
thy crystal depths as soldiers at a wayside fountain; in weakness we will 
gird our loins with thine exceeding great and precious promises; and in 
our last journey thy living Word shall be our rod and staff to lean upon 
until we come to heaven’s gate! 


THE UNITARIAN TYPE OF UNBELIEF 
Rev. A. C. Dixon, D.D., Ruggles Street Baptist Church, Boston, Mass. 


The Wise Men, who came from the East with their gifts, fell down c+ 


before the infant Jesus and worshipped Him. The disciples, who were 
intimate with Him, also worshipped Him. Thomas, sceptical as he was, 
was convinced of His Deity when he said, “My Lord and my God.” ‘There 
is no doubt that the Bible claims for Jesus ue attributes of Deity. He 
said Himself: “Before Abraham was I am.” He claimed that He was 
with the Father “before the world was.” Paul admits that claim in the 
text which speaks of Christ as “over all, God blessed for evermore.” ‘The 
author of the letter to the Hebrews represents God the Father as saying 
to the Son, “Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever.” “Let the angels 
of God worship Him.” And in Revelation we find “the Lamb of God as 
it had been slain” enthroned and worshipped by the heavenly host. 


There were those in the time of Christ who rejected His Deity, while / 


- they worshipped the Jehovah of Israel. The Jewish Sanhedrim condemned 


Him to death on the ground that He claimed to be equal with God. With 
the exception of a few Sadducees among them, who believed in spirit of 
no kind, the Sanhedrim were all Unitarian in their creed. Saul of Tarsus 
worshipped the God of his fathers, while he persecuted Christians, haling 
them to prison and to death because they worshipped Christ as God. Saul 
on the way to Damascus was a full-fledged Unitarian, until he had a vision 
of the risen and glorified Lord. From that time he was a worshipper of 
Christ. 


There is a sense in which Christianity is the fruit, of which Judaism » 


is the flower; but we need to remember that the flower is gone after the 
fruit has matured. Christianity came out of Judaism as the butterfly comes 
out of the chrysalis. Judaism is, indeed, the shell that remains. Paul 
in his epistles warns the early churches against Judaizing tendencies, 
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There were some who would place upon Christians the burden of ritual, 
and Jesus had spoken of others who made void the Word of God by their 
traditions. The Judaism of the time was made up of many ritualistic ob- 
servances, and the rabbis had amused themselves with ethical and relig- 
ious hair-splitting until the people were confused. All this was to be dis- 
placed by the preaching of Jesus Christ and Him crucified, as Saviour not 
only from sin but from the bondage of legalism. The one point, however, 
for us to notice just now about Judaism is that it was thoroughly Unitar- 
jan—worshipping Jehovah and rejecting the incarnation of God in Christ. 
Christians have ever worshipped one God, while they believe in the “Son 
of God” who became man in Christ, and now lives with His people in the 
person of the Holy Spirit. Judaism in rejecting the incarnation of God in 
Christ refused to become Christian. 

Some time ago the Rey. G. F. Dole, pastor of a Unitarian Church in 
Jamaica Plain, preached a sermon on “Jews and Christians” in which he 
said: “Judaism and Christianity were once one; why should they not be 


_so again?” Rabbi Fleischer, of Boston, in his reply to Mr. Dole’s sermon 


A> 


7 


the following Saturday, said: “The statement and the question argued 
for the loving spirit of the speaker, but unfortunately the statement is 
untrue, and the question must be negatived, too. The fact is, Judaism and 
_Christianity were never one, for the two religions — were, and always will 
be, incompatible. Jews and Christians may, as many of them do, love 
each other, but that is best possible by their avoidance of religious differ- 
ences. When Christianity was formulated as a faith, involving, first, the 
Messiahship of Jesus, and then the deity of Christ, its followers by that 
fact ceased to be devotees of Judaism. So the two religions were never 
one, nor can they ever become one, for when Christianity gives up its 
belief in the Deity of Christ it ceases to be Christianity.” “I am aware,” 
continues Rabbi Fleischer, “that Mr. Dole uses the words Christianity 
and Christian—again proving his native kindness—in a sense unwarranted 
by history or by present conditions. Unitarians insist upon this right, 
but if true Unitarians are strict Christians, one may well ask, “What’s in 
a name?’ I am not so much trying to deny to Unitarians the right to call 
themselves Christians as to say to good men like Mr. Dole that they must 
make hundreds of millions of their fellow Christians like themselves before 
Judaism and Christianity can possibly be one. For the present, however, 
it is well for him to face the fact that to the average believer he is no more 
of a Christian than I am, but I hope that good Christians will love us none 
the less for that.” 

The Jewish Sanhedrim, who condemned Christ to death, has had a 
long list of successors who deny the diety of Christ and reject Him as the — 
Messiah of the world. Ci 

Celsus, who lived in the second century, wrote what he entitled “ 
True Discourse,” in which, with a coarseness that has been “108i 
some modern infidels, he ridiculed the claim of our Lord’s eal 6 
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the fall of man, redemption through Christ, sudden conversions, and the 
resurrection of the dead. He declared that if divinity had assumed a human 


form, it would not have been so lowly as that of Jesus. One of the charges. 


brought against Christianity, which is its real glory, is that it tried to con- 
vert the vicious and preached the gospel of salvation for sinners. 

In the third century, about one hundred years after Celsus, appears 
Porphyry as the champion of unbelief. He seems to have been a Christian 
in his early life, but fell into melancholy uptil he meditated suicide as a 
release of the soul from the prison of the body. .In later years he claimed 
that he was not only a philosopher ‘“endued with superior wisdom, but a 
divine person favored with supernatural communications from heaven.” 


He proclaimed his faith in one supreme God, though he also believed in ~ 


good and evil demons, the latter of which ought to be appeased. He taught * 


that there was virtue in rejecting all animal food, and that if one could 
abstain from vegetable food as well, he would be still more god-like; and 
yet he appealed to reason as the source of authority, superior to the Scrip- 
tures. Indeed, he denied the inspiration of the Bible, and wrote some 
things about the book of Daniel, the echo of which we have heard in the 
German rationalism of today. Porphyry was like many modern religious 
unbelievers who, while they reject the divinity of Christ and the inspiration 


of the Bible, accept.other things which require a large measure of credulity. s 4 


In the fourth century comes Arius, who was a presbyter of Alexandria 
with a grievance. He was not made bishop, as he expected, and violently 
opposed Alexander whq was elected to the bishopric he coveted. One day 


while Alexander was addressing the clergy and insisting that Christ is 9) 


co-eternal, co-essential and co-equal with the Father,” Arius spoke out in 
opposition and denied the eternity of the Son. For years he led the party 
of unbelief, and in the Council of Nice might have secured a vote in favor 
of his heresy, had it not been for Athanasius, whose biblical learning and 
eloquence, winning the day, gave to us the Nicene and Athanasian creed, 
-which exalts the Son to His scriptural place of equality with the Father. 
Celsus was something of a pantheist of the Emersonian and Lyman Abbott 
type; while Porphyry and Arius believed in the personality of God, though 
they rejected the Deity of Christ, and were, therefore, in all essential par- 
ticulars, Unitarians. 

For centuries these forces of unbelief were at work in the Church and 
the world. The revival of learning, known as the Renaissance, did much 
to establish faith in the Bible and its teachings as to the Deity of Christ, 
the fall of man and salvation by atonement. “Greece rose from the grave 
with a New Testament in her hand.” ‘The translation of the Bible by 
Wycliffe and Tyndale into the language of the people led to its acceptance 


as the inspired Word of God, and gave the final blow to an arrogant eccles- . 


jasticism. The great Puritan movement, which began about this time, 
was characterized by faith in the Bible, in the Deity of Christ, and the doc- 
ies of grace. The old English Puritans gave no uncertain sound as 


Y 
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to the Bible or Christ. There were controversies among them as to church 
polity and many other things, but the Bible was their supreme source 
of authority, and what the old Book taught about God and man they fully 
accepted. 

Yet the modern Unitarian movement took root and grew in this Puri- 
tan soil. The tares had been sown in England by the removal of the dis- 
tinction between the church and the world, and in America by what was 
known as “the Half-way Covenant,” which permitted everybody in the 
community, without regard to character, to become members of the church, 
with a right to the ordinances. The church thus became one with the world, 
and was very naturally dominated by the spirit of the world, for the 
majority of the people in almost every community are apt to be worldly. 
About the middle of the 17th century John Biddle denied the Divinity of 
Christ and tried to establish a church on that denial, but it did not survive 
him. After him Theophilus Lindsey, in 1778, founded in Essex Street, 


“London, the first Unitarian chapel. Then came Joseph Priestly, philoso- 


pher, scientist, preacher, politician, and revolutionist, whose revolutionary 
theories were so radical as to stir the mob against him, and in 1791 
he was driven from his home in Birmingham, his chapel burned, his house 
wrecked, and his property, to the amount of $150,000, destroyed. He saved 
his life by flight with his wife to London, traveling by night with painful 
inconvenience. In 1794, at the age of 61, he came to America, and spent 
his latter days in Northumberland, Pa., dying in 1804, with his dream of 
a liberty-loving colony still unfulfilled. The visit of Dr. Priestly to Amer- © 
ica would have made scarcely a ripple on the surface of religious thought, 
had it not been for the circulation of his writings by those who had ac- 
cepted his Unitarian negations. 

On the roth of June, 1785, the members of King’s Chapel, Bost Boston, by a 
majority vote of 20 against 7 struck from the ‘order of their service every- 
thing that taught or implied the doctrine of the Trinity. Quite a long | 
series of events led to this step. The Episcopal Church, as we know, was 
a sort of orphan in this country during the Revolution. As the “Church 
of England” it was supposed to be in sympathy with the English, and 
most of the rectors returned to England. For two years during the 
Revolution King’s Chapel was without a rector, and for five years it was 
occupied by the South Church, whose building had been used for military 
purposes. The few who remained as members of King’s Chapel called to 
its pastorate Rev. James Freeman, a graduate of Harvard University, and 
it was through his leadership that the church declared itself Unitarian. 
There were among the Congregational pastors not a few who were Uni- 
tarian in sentiment. aber. Gay, of Hingham, is called the “Father of 
New England Unitarianism,” but the preachers who impressed the public 
mind most deeply were Charles Chauncey and Jonathan Mayhew ; the ff 
mer the pastor of the First Church, and the latter of the West Chur 
Boston. Jonathan Mayhew is said to have been the “first clerg: 


- 
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New England who expressly and openly opposed the school doctrine 
of the Trinity,” which, with the spirit of Celsus, he went so far as to 
ridicule. 

The men who did most to establish Unitarianism, and then to unsettle 


it, were William Ellery Channing and Theodore Parker. Channing be- ¢ 


longed to > the class who believed that ‘ ‘Jesus was more than man; that He 
existed before the world; that He came from heaven to save our race; that 
He still acts for our benefit and is our intercessor with the Father.” But 
Dr. Channing did not occupy this conservative ground very long. That 
Jesus was God he denied, and refused to Him the worship that was His 
due; and in 1819, at the ordination of Jared Sparks in Baltimore, he 
preached a sermon in which he spoke of the unreason of the Trinity, 
opposed the orthodox view of atonement as a moral enormity, and in- 
veighed against vicarious suffering and the imputation of the righteous- 


ness of Christ. It was an echo of the old arguments of Porphyry in the,» 


third and of Arius in the fourth century. Channing seemed to think that His 


mission was to magnify the dignity of humanity. His sermon on the Love 


-of God does great dishonor to our Father in heaven, for its basal proposi- 


tion is that God can love only the worthy. It thus contradicts the parable 
of the prodigal son and the whole trend of Bible teaching. The purpose 
of the sermon seems to have been not so much to magnify the love of 
God as to prove that man was worthy of love, and therefore not a fallen 
being. 

Theodore Parker became much more radical than Channing. He flatly 
denied the supernatural which Channing had admitted, and went so far 
in his denials of the essentials of Christianity that the question was debated 
at length before the Boston Unitarian Association as to whether he should 
not be expelled. After one of Parker’s sermons in the First Church the 
pastor “was officially notified that on any future occasion the doors of 
the church would be, at need forcibly, closed” against him. Dr. Chan- 
ning, though esteeming Theodore Parker as a friend, was frank enough 
to confess that he could hardly regard him as a Christian. 

The Transcendental movement, of which Ralph Waldo Emerson was 
the incarnation, did much to confirm the negations which had already been 
made, and to hasten the process of disintegration. In 1805, Mr. Emerson, 
who was pastor of the Second Church in Boston, resigned his charge be- 
cause the membership of the church refused to discontinue or radically 
change the observance of the Lord’s Supper. This was because the Lord’s 
Supper had ceased to have any real meaning to Mr. Emerson, which, 
being interpreted, means that he had given up, if he had ever held, the 
fact of man’s sin and guilt and the atonement of Christ through His suf- 
fering on the cross. The Transcendental movement transferred the seat 
of authority from the church and the Bible to each man’s inner conscious- 


ness. Humanity was the highest. “expression of deity, and every man is, 
eae ean 


therefore, divine. The ultimate conclusion was, let everyone write his own 
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Bible and be his own God! Emerson, who was philosopher, rationalist, 
deist, pantheist, or naturalist, according to his mood, was the prophet of 
this school whom even the extreme Unitarians could not follow without 
caution. It is the nature of faith to unite and of unbelief to divide, and we 
find the Unitarian camp divided into many hostile sections, until the radical 
wing assumed the logical consequence of their position by refusing to be 
called Christian at all. When the National Unitarian Conference met in 
1893 Dr. Bellows offered a resolution, in the preamble of which the ex- 
pression “Christian labor and consecration” occurs, and there was strenuous 
objection made to the use of the word “Christian.” “May we not,” it was 
asked, “consort religiously with free-thinkers, or with Jews?” Under the 
leadership of James Freeman Clark the preamble was adopted, and as a 
result there came a counter-manifesto and the organization of the “Free 
Religious Association,’ the members of which refused to enlist under the 
name of “Christian.” 

It has been said that Unitarianism in New England was a reaction 
against the extravagances of the Great Awakening under Wesles and White- 
field. | heard Dr. Edward Everett Hale make the remark that but for White- 
field and Wesley there would have been no Unitarian Church. I do not 


‘believe, however, that the facts justify that assertion. The Unitarian 


movement was not a revolt against extravagances but rather against the 
fundamentals of Christian faith. Some extravagances of the Great Awak- 
ening tended to intensify the position of the unbelievers, but I doubt 
whether those extravagances made a single Unitarian. The antagonism 
of the natural heart to the teaching of the Bible that man is fallen, de- 
praved, and needs redemption, had more to do with it, and the rejection 
of the Deity of Christ and vicarious atonement follows as a natural result y 
from the position that man has not sinned, or if he has sinned, his sin is 
only embryonic goodness, and he does not, therefore, need a Saviour. ] 
It is a remarkable fact that the leaders of the Unitarian movement pro- 7 
tested against forming a new denomination; they desired to remain as the 
liberal wing of the Congregational Church, and thus from the inside inocu- 
late the Congregationalists and bring them all, so far as possible, to their 
way of thinking. 

A decision of the courts in 1820 did more, perhaps, than any other thing, 
to crystallize Unitarianism into a denomination, against the protests of the 
leaders. The town of Dedham, Mass., called a pastor without consulting 
the members of the church, whereupon the church members met and de- 
clared the pastorate vacant. The case was brought before the court, and 
the decision was that the vote of the parish decided the question of the 
pastorate; and thus it became possible for a minority of Unitarians in 
a Congregational Church, by the aid of people in the community, a 
hold church property and compel the majority to go out and shift 
themselves. In many parishes the majority became exiles from the church 
and had to build new meeting houses, while the Unitarian minority tht 
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the vote of the parish, remained in possession of the property. The sense 
of injustice that was felt on account of this, stirred and embittered feel- 
ings that have hardly been assuaged and sweetened until this day. The 
Unitarians thus gained 126 Congregational churches in Massachusetts. 

The weakness of Unitarianism has been in the fact that it has rejected 
all sources of authority. When a hundred men meet and decide to take 
reason for their guide they have really adopted one hundred guides. Each 
man’s reason is different from every other man’s reason. There is no stand- 
ard of reason for the world, and reason, we know, is often the slave of 
prejudice, ignorance, passion, and vice. When France said “Down with 
the Bible,” “Down with the Church,” “Down with the Sabbath,” and sop 
with Reason,” she did not go to the University of Paris and select a broad- 
browed philosopher as the incarnation of reason, but she acted more con- 
sistently than she thought when she found a dissolute actress and, placing 
her on the throne, called upon the devotees of reason to worship at this 
shrine. The men who claim to be ruled entirely by reason are apt to be 
ruled by other things than reason. Reason is often the blindest of guides 
and more frequently a slave in shackles. When Unitarianism rejected the 
Bible as the inspired Word of God, and each man began to follow his own 
thinkings and imaginings as the supreme guide, it was natural that they 
should be divided into hundreds of factions; indeed, every man among them 
represented a faction. We are not surprised that they should denounce 
creeds, for a creed is a definite expression of belief, and men who believe 
nothing would be slow to formulate nothing into a creed! You can not 
make a creed out of negations. I am aware that there has been a recent 
attempt to formulate what Unitarians positively believe, but their positive 
creed is more noted for what it omits than for what it includes. It empha- 
sizes ethics, philosophy and reform, while it ignores the facts of sin and the 
need of salvation through Christ. 


A book of more than 500 pages, entitled, “Theology at the Dawn of 
the 2oth Century,” has in it a chapter on “Progressive Liberalism,” by 
President Charles W. Eliot, LL. D., of Harvard University. In this chap- 
ter President Eliot makes four assertions. : 

I. “One deep, striking change to which Liberalism has contributed is 
the change in Protestant opinion concerning the Bible.” 

Then he goes on to say that when the Reformation substituted an in- 
fallible book for an infallible pope, it did the fortunate thing of allowing 
the people access to this infallible book, and as a result people who read 
have lost faith in the supreme authority of the Bible. 

The facts of history contradict his assertion. There never were in any. 
other age in the history of the world so many intelligent people who 
believe in the Bible as the infallible Word of God as there are today, and 
the privilege of reading the Bible which the Reformation and the Puritan 
movement gave to the people has strengthened their faith in its infalli- 
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bility. To be sure, there are some, moving with President Fliot in an 
academic atmosphere, who have rejected the Bible as the infallible Word 
of God; but even the majority of them call in question its infallibility 
only as to certain statements of history and science, while they accept its 
infallibility in matters of religion and morals. The scholars and the mil- 
lions who read the Bible and other books, are more and more confirmed 
in the conviction that it is the inspired Word of God, infallible in all es- 
sentials which pertain to our temporal and eternal welfare. The Bible, 
from Genesis to Revelation, teaches the doctrine of original sin, the plan 
of salvation by grace through the atonement and mediation of Jesus 
Christ, and regeneration through the Holy Spirit. 

President Eliot places himself squarely against the authority of the 
Bible and imagines that the Christian world has done likewise, but he is 
mistaken. It is evident that his academic point of view does not give him 
a very wide horizon of vision. He is in closer touch with educational than 
with religious movements, and some of us whose boys are at Harvard 
could wish that ‘he had confined himself to the sphere in which he is 
master. His elegantly expressed generalities carry with them the weight 
of his position and the young may accept them as true, to find when they 
read more widely that their honored President was really speaking only 
for the little Unitarian world in which he moves, and is blissfully ignorant 
of the immensely greater world which believes in the Bible as the infallible 
Word of God and gives to Jesus Christ its worship. This pronuncia- 
mento of the President in favor of the radical wing of Unitarian unbelief 
tends to label the great University as much more narrow in its religious 
sympathies than its friends have claimed for it. I rejoice, however, that 
there are Professors at Harvard much more catholic and liberal than its 
President, and that the atmosphere of the University is not so charged 
with unbelief as the spirit of the chapter we are studying would indicate. 

2. “All authority,” continues President Eliot, “has lost force: author- 
ity political, ecclesiastical, educational, and domestic.” “In no field is 
the diminution of arbitrary authority more striking than in the family and 
in the home.” 


And yet President Eliot thinks that “the world has had too much of 
authority and not enough of love and freedom.” I am sure that he has 
been convinced of late that we are having a carnival of crime. North, 
South, East and West, law-breaking prevails. The electric chair is kept 
warm, and the gallows is busy. Our jails and penitentiaries are full, and 
thousands of criminals are at large. Has it occurred to President Eliot 
that this loss of respect for authority may be traced largely to the loss 
of faith in the Bible as the authoritative Word of God? The loss of respect 
for authority is at the bottom of anarchy, moral, religious and political. 

3. “The 19th century has seen the rise of a new body of learning 
called Sociology.” * ink 
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“Sociology rejects also a motive which systematic theology has made <4” 


for centuries, the motive of personal salvation, which is essentially a selfish 
motive, whether it relates to this world or to the next.” And thus Presi- 
dent Eliot would have sociology displace theology. He seems to think 
it more important that men should be in right relation to each other than 
that they should be in right relation to God. He evidently forgets the 
argument of the apostle Paul in his letter to the Romans, in which he 
insists that righteousness is, primarily, right relation, and that Jesus 
Christ died on the cross that he might bring men, “alienated by sin, back 
into right relations with God. When men come into right relations with 
God they will, as a result, be in right relations with one another. The 
best sociology is, therefore, founded upon theology. The attempt to push 
God out of his world by teaching every man to take care of his fellows 
and thus take best care of himself is a refined selfishness, the more sub- 


tle and dangerous because of its refinement. 


4. President Eliot asks the question, “What effect will the great 


changes in public opinion about revelation and religion, which the 19th 
century has wrought and the 2oth century will spread, have on the estimate 
which the next two or three generations will place on the character and 
life of Jesus of Nazareth?” 

Then he goes on to speak of Jesus as simply a “reformer” with the 
loftiest ethical conceptions. “In a barbarous age,” he says, “he was iney- 
itably given the reward of deification, and his memory was surrounded 
by clouds of marvel and miracle during the four or five generations which 

assed before the gospels took any settled form.’’ To be sure, President 
Eliot did not stop to think when he wrote, “in a barbarous age.” It was 
three hundred years after Aristotle, whose principles of logic are taught 
today in Harvard University; three hundred years after Plato, regarded 
by many as the greatest philosopher of all time; three hundred years after 
Socrates, the intellectual peer of Aristotle and Plato. It was the Augustan 
age of the world, the century in which Horace and Virgil wrote the poetry, 
the reading of which is required of every student who graduates from 
Harvard; the century in which Cicero made the orations, ornate and elo- 
quent, which every university student is expected to read. 


It is now acknowledged by Unitarian leaders that Unitarian churches ,, 


are “passing,” and they are comforted by the reflection that they have 
performed their mission in that they have so permeated other pulpits and 
churches with their teaching as to make them practically Unitarian. The 
fact that only 74,000 among the millions of professing Christians in Amer- 
ica are Unitarians today shows that the movement has not been popular; 
-and I do not think that our Unitarian leaders should take over-much com- 
fort in the claim that other churches have received their teachings, for if 
it be true, they have certainly received what has disintegrated and de- 
stroyed the Unitarian denominations, and it is hardly fraternal to rejoice 
_ in others’ receiving what has done them so much harm. 
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It seems to me rather easy to account for this “passing” of Unitarian- 
ism. It has exalted reason without following the dictates of reason. If_ 
there be a God of love who is the Father of all, as Unitarianism_teaches, 
‘it is reasonable that he should make a rev elation of his will and of himself 
‘to his_ children. Sound reason, therefore, demands that we accept the 
Bible as the clear revelation of His will, and Jesus Christ as the revelation 
of Himself. To assert, from the Unitarian standpoint, that Jesus Christ 
is a good man, after we have heard Him say, “Before Abraham was I am,” 
and after we have seen Him receive without protest the worship of His 
followers, is to place one in the position of having to prove that_a good 
man can at the same time be a deceiver—a most unreasonable thing! If 
we “deny that the Bible.is the inspired Word of God we have admitted 
that our Creator and Father has placed us on this earth without any clear 
revelation of His will concerning us. If we deny that Jesus is the incar- 
nation of God, we must accuse our Father of refusing to make any clear 
revelation of Himself to His children, 

Reason revolts against the denial of the fall of man and the depracia of 
human nature, because all the facts before us prove man fallen and depraved. 
CA*You have but to read the newspapers from day to day to be convinced 
that depravity is in the land showing itself in murders, divorces and un- 
mentionable crimes. The police courts, the jails, the penitentiaries, the 
alms-houses, the lunatic asylums, the slums of alleys and avenues, all go 
to prove that man is depraved and needs regeneration. To deny facts, 
or plain inferences from these facts, is unreasonable. “Come now. let us 
reason together, saith the Lord; though your sins be as scarlet they shall ; 
be as white as snow.” To admit the facts of sin and degradation, while 
with thanksgiving we accept the other great fact that Jesus Christ came 
into the world to save from sin and make us holy, is reasonable. To: deny 
the facts and reject the remedy is to do violence to reason. 

It is evident, therefore, that Unitarianism is weak at the very point a 


where it believes itself strong. Its denial of the facts which prove to 
thinking people the depravity of human nature places it before the public 
in a thoroughly untenable position. It is almost ludicrous to read in its 
periodicals protests against the orthodox charge that mankind is depraved 
and needs regeneration, while on other pages of the same issues there are 
enough records of crimes to establish without the Bible the doctrine of 
depravity. ¢ ? 
Its claim that salvation is by character and not by grace is unsatisfac- __ 
tory to those who see things as they are. Sincere, honest people, with high 
ideals, know that their characters are not perfect and they would be the i 


oe 


would ieee a smile of yey a or start a tear of pity. Salvatic 
character is, therefore, a very imperfect kind of salvation. It can not 
rest of heart, unless it be a false rest founded upon a Pharisaical s 
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plete and perfect, giving the peace of God which passeth understanding, 
and producing character that is Christ-like. A healthy, unprejudiced rea- 
son chooses a perfect salvation which will sooner or later produce a per- 
fect character, rather than imperfect character as the basis of a consequent 
imperfect salvation. . 

While Charles Lamb was sitting with a party of friends, the question @?_a 
was asked, “What would you do if Plato, Aristotle or Shakespeare should 
enter the room at this moment?” “I would rise,” said Lamb, ‘‘and receive 
them with great respect.” “And what would you do if Jesus Christ should 
enter?” “I should kneel before Him,” replied Lamb with a tremor in his 
voice. In this reply the impulse of a noble nature harmonizes with the 
dictates of sound reason. The man who rises before Christ and honors 
Him as good and great, while he refuses to bow the knee in worship, acts 
against sound reason, which demands that one who claims the attributes 
of Deity should be worshipped as God or denounced as an impostor. To 
praise Him as good, while denying His Deity, is to demand of reason that 
it shall prove it possible for one to be a good man and a deceiver at the same 
time. We rejoice that many Unitarians are realizing the inconsistency 
of their position, and, constrained by reason as well as love, are saying 
with Thomas when they approach Christ, “My Lord and my God!” and 
with Paul, “Christ as concerning the flesh, who is over all, God blessed 
forever.” 


Topic W1T.—The Beret or of Mankind > Through Redemption 
Thursday Lvening Program 


" THE BIBLE AND ITS GOSPEL THE ONLY HOPE OF MANKIND 
Rev. P. S. Henson, D.D., Pastor of Tremont Temple, Boston 


Very strange it seems that if, as alleged by those who contend for the 
faith once for all delivered to the saints, the Gospel is the world’s only 
hope, that_a_God of infinite love should have been so slow in making it 
known _in_a world that _w as perishing for lack Ot i.) Dut the fact of the 
matter is that the world was not prepared to appreciate it till every other 
expedient had been exhausted. Other expedients were tried. Men have 


evermore been disposed to complain of the brevity of their probation andy ha? 
that they were hurried off the stage before they had decent opportunity 
to become acquainted \ with their environment, or had been schooled by 
experience properly to act their part. God put the matter to_a test and in 
the beginning of human history men’s lives were measured by centuries. 
instead of decades, and the consequence was that instead of betterment 
the hoary headed antediluvian villains filled the world with so much bloody 
violence that the Lord felt constrained to drown the whole race of men, 
with the exception of a single family whose piety preserved them and 


~ 


through them the race’s perpetuation. 
“a = | 
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It pace been urged persistently that “evil communications corrupt good 
manners’, and that men were dragged hellward by the seductions of their 
surroundings and by the lack of helpful ethical training. And, accord- 


ingly, for conclusive testing of the matter God called out a single man, 


the noblest of the race, and made him father of a nation which was sepa- 
rated from all the nations of the earth, and to them he gave a moral code 
such as has served as a basis for all moral codes since then, and trained 
them with type and symbol and sacrifice, by priest and prophet and 
by the direct manifestation of the divine presence,—and all this was con- 
tinued for hundreds and hundreds of years and yet with the result that, 
when Jesus came, he found that favored people comparable to nothing 
other than a whited sepulchre, full of rottenness and dead men’s bones. 

It has been a long time insisted, and never was it more urgently in- 
sisted than now, that the great desideratum_ has always been the proper 


cultivation of man’s intellectual powers, Hence the ever increasing clamor 


for culture. And yet never was there such tropical efflorescence of cul- 
ture known as in the Augustan age, and never was there such a mass of 
moral putridity as that which was only too thinly covered by that same 
efflorescence. 

Jesus came in the fullness of time, but it was the fullness of time be- 


“cause of the emptiness of the time. The world was starving, freezing, 


perishing. Everything else had been tried and failed and so the world 
was shut up into the faith that was to be revealed in the Gospel. And 
when the revelation began the angels came from Heaven for its inaugura- 
tion and sang, “Behold I bring you good tidings of great joy that shall 
be to all people. For unto you this day is born in the city of David, a 
Saviour who is Christ the Lord.” 

The holy child thus heralded grew to be a man, the Man, Christ Jesus, 
who proclaimed himself to be the Messiah of the Jews and Redeemer of 
the World. But though “he came unto his own, his own received him 
not”, for they hated him and hunted him and put him to an ignominious 
death upon the cross. He rose from the grave, however, and commis- 
sioned his disciples to “go into all the world and preach the Gospel to 
every creature,” declaring that salvation was to be through Him aiene, 
that there was “no other name given under heaven” by which salvation 
was possible, and that no other foundation could be laid than that which 
was laid in his Gospel. 

But a very different conception has come to prevail in this latter day 
as the result of a propaganda by men who claim to be the representatives 
of the new thought in this foremost age. We are told with endless itera- 
tion that we are outgrowing the past and making stepping stones of our 
dead selves. The poet voices the general feeling when he sings, os 

“Build thee more stately mansions, oh my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll. 
Leave thy low-vaulted past. 
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Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from Heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 


Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea.” 


They tell us that the race is not marking time but marching; that in 


all the arts and sciences, in our literature and learning, we are forging 
away ahead of anything the world has ever seen. “Why then,” they confi- 
dently ask, “should it be thought that_in the highest of all realms, the realm 
of religion, we should be evermore tramping the treadmill in which our 
fathers trod ?” “Why should we be Bourbons in religion any more than in 
science?” “Shall we forever be deifying dead dogmas? Ought we not to look 
for evolution in religion as well as in everything else?” And does not history 
declare that there has been evolution in religion all along down the ages? 
Is not the religion of any one age merely the highest thought of that age 
touching religion, and have not men’s thoughts been constantly widening 
in their scope and climbing upwards towards the heavenly places? Have 
not the classic pagans drifted clear away from Jupiter and Juno and Venus 
and Apollo, so that there is none now so poor as to do them reverence? 
And have not the Anglo-Saxons given up the worship of the sun and the 
moon, and Tewis and Woden and Thor and Friga and Saturn, in whose 
honor they gave to the days of the week the names they still bear? And 
is not what we call the Bible only the record of the religious thinking of 
the Semitic race? And in the Bible itself is there not in the New Testa- 
ment an immeasurable advance over the crude conceptions of the Old? 
And have not nineteen hundred years rolled away since the Canon of the 
New Testament Scriptures was closed, and is it possible that the world 
has learned nothing of religion in all these centuries when it has learned 
so much of everything else? Has there not been prodigious progress in 
religious thought since Martin Luther thundered his anathemas at the 
Pope and John Calvin wrote his prodigious Institute; since the West- 
minster Confession was formulated and Jonathan Edwards terrified men 
with his lurid picture of sinners in the hands of an angry God? Have we 
not attained to a worthier conception of the character of God as a God of 
tender mercy, and of man’s native nobility? Do we not now understand, 
as men never did before, the doctrine of the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man? And have we not discovered that the devil and 
hell are only fables devised by cunning priests, and still proclaimed by 
conscienceless preachers to frighten sinners into the church; and is not 
Ben-Adhem with his beautiful philanthropy as hopeful a candidate for 
heaven as any man who, having been convicted of sin, has fled for refuge 
to lay hold of the hope set before him in the Gospel; and is not an honest 
Jew or Mohammedan or Mormon, any disciple of Confucius or any sin- 
cere agnostic, just as sure of salvation at last as though he were a be- 
ae in the Lord Jesus Christ? 


ob 
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These are the questions which the so-called foremost thinkers and new 
theologians are asking, and in answering them, they all unhesitatingly 
answer in the affirmative. Not indeed on Scriptural grounds, for the Scrip- 
tures contradict them. The Scriptures unequivocally teach that the natural 
man so far from being divine or even innocent, is a sinner that needs a 
Savior and must have one or perish in his sins; that he has not changed in 
that regard in all the centuries and never will till the world shall end. They 
unequivocally teach, both in the Old Testament and in the New, that God 
is merciful and gracious, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving transgres- 
sion and sin, but that He will by no means clear the guilty; and that in 
these long ago proclaimed attributes God is the same yesterday, today and 
forever. ‘They unequivocally teach that there never was, and never will be, 
but one way of salvation, and that that is by repentance toward God and 
faith in God’s merciful provision for the salvation of the guilty. 

The Scriptures picture to us two altars that stand just outside the gate 


“of Eden. The one artistically beautiful, crowned with fairest flowers and 


richest fruits. Before it stands the worshipper whose name is Cain. He 
is a religious man and so has built an altar. He recognizes his obligation 
to his Maker, to Him who has furnished the seed and the soil and has 
sent the sunshine and the dew to waken the flowers and ripen the fruits, 
and accordingly he brings his tribute and that tribute consists of the fruits 
of the ground. But no sense of sinfulness has he, and so he asks no par- 
don and offers no atoning sacrifice. There is no blood upon his altar and 
he stands there proudly erect waiting for the descending fire from Heaven 
which should be the signal of the acceptance of his offerings, but he waits 
in vain and hence his altar is cold and dark, for his offering is rejected. 

Near by stands another altar, perhaps ruder in construction, while on 
it is a lamb that has been slain and whose blood encrimsons it. Before 
this altar Abel stands with head that is bowed and a-heart that is bowed 
still more and his whole soul is crying out to God, “Be merciful to me, a 
sinner.” 

‘These two altars represent two types of religion that have survived 
through all the ages, and around one or the other of these all religionists 
are gathered today. The worshippers at one bring only the fruits of the 
ground,—ethics, culture, refinement, philanthropy, and with these they are 
proudly confident and self-satisfied. 

The worshippers at the other rely alone upon the tae of God who 
died upon the altar of Calvary for the sins of the world, and each humbly 
cries, 

My faith would lay her hand on that dear head of Thies 
While like a penitent I stand and there confess my sin.’ 

These two altars are set up right here on the earth and in this Churlateetes 
city and in this first decade of the twentieth century,—the altar of Came: 
and the altar of Abel. Alas, that so many profesagy Christians, an 
them not a few Christian ministers, should follow “in the way of Cai 
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And yet I solemnly protest that if any reliance is to be placed upon the 
Word of God, there is no salvation save for the truly penitent and be- 
lieving worshippers at Abel’s altar. 

So much as to the salvation of the individual soul from death and hell. 
This was the overmastering burden of the preaching of the Apostolic 
Church. Their clear, consistent, insistent proclamation was that there was 
salvation in no other name than the name of Jesus Christ; that by grace 
men were saved through faith, and that faith comes by hearing and hear- 
ing by the Word of God. And they cried, “How shall they hear without 
a preacher?”; and hence preachers must go on at whatever cost. And this 
awful thought of a perishing world, a world that must perish eternally 
without the gospel, girded their loins, fired their hearts, roused them to 
heroic action and made them tireless cosmopolites; made them climb the 
mountains, traverse deserts, face the lions, brave the dangers of the deep, 


-and count not their own lives dear unto themselves, so that they might 


accomplish this ministry. 

But the spirit of the church has greatly changed in this easy-going, 
pleasure-loving time in which we live; and thousands upon thousands of 
Christians instead of pressing forward for the evangelization of the world, 
are crowding the theatres and dance-halls and all the merry-go-rounds of 
fashionable dissipation. And why are so many carpet knights, bedecked 
with ribbons and yet labeled ministers, marching at the head of the churches’ 
columns, instead of soldierly leaders flashing the sword of the Spirit and 
constraining their followers to march with them in the conquest of the 
world for Christ? ' 

The answer is that the new thought, the new theology, the larger view, 
so-called, has soothed into somnolence all solicitude as to the fate of 
souls in the other world, and hence many preachers and churches with flip- 
pant speech and comfortable consciences are emboldened to say, “Let’s 
eat, drink and be merry” for there’s nothing left to worry about; for every- 
thing will come out right and everybody will be happy in the end. And 
this is the solution of that constantly repeated conundrum, as to why so 


‘few of our brightest, bravest, brainiest men are offering themselves for 


the work of the ministry. Why should they? 


Ce 


If I believed as do the so-called broad-guage liberals, I would throwees 


up my ministerial commission without a moment's delay, and betake my- 
self again to my chosen profession of the law in which there is more of 
gold and worldly glory to be won. 

I tell you that before we shall ever fill up the depleted ranks of the 
ministry with anything but imbeciles who can find nothing else to do, 
before we shall ever have revivals that shall sweep the world with pente- 
costal power, we shall have to hark back to the apostolic conception of the 
truth, that without the Gospel men must perish in their sins and that the 
Gospel of the Son of God is the only hope for a lost world. 


CH 
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And this is as true of civic and temporal conditions as it is of the soul’s 
eternal welfare. 

More and more the seething masses of this world’s population are 
gravitating towards democracy. Even in Russia, where the iron heel of 
tyranny has ground the people into the dust, there are no doubtful indica- 
tions of the on-coming of a mighty revolution. Long time men did not 
dare to speak there at all, for to speak meant swift death or life-long 
exile in Siberian mines. But after a while they began to speak with bated 
breath. Now they are beginning to speak out in thunder tones and the 
Czar and the bureauocracy tremble as they listen to the mutterings of the 
gathering storm. The people the world over are beginning to realize their 
power and when they put it forth woe betide the tyrant that shall dare re- 
sist it. 


And what then! “A government of the people, by the people, and for 


~ the people” sounds plausible enough, and such a government seems the 


realization of the highest ideals of humanity. But this depends upon the 
kind of people. There is nothing more dreadful than the rule of a democ- 
racy unless it be impelled and restrained by the highest moral motives. 
Give me an iron-handed government any day in preference to a hydra- 
headed mob where the ignorant and vicious and dangerous classes are in 
the lead. The day is not far distant, unless all omens are deceptive, when 
democracy shall have full swing and sweep not only in this land but in 
every other. And what shall the end be? 

In America, if Chief Justice Clarke will allow us to use the name, we 
are making a magnificent experiment beneath the folds of Old Glory, and 
for a hundred years the superb success of our democratic form of govern- 
ment has vindicated the wisdom and fulfilled the hopes of those who 
founded it. But what is a hundred years in the annals of time? Govern- 
ments have flourished for a thousand years, and then have perished from 
the earth. Tremendous problems confront us and tremendous perils com- 
pass us about. The tremendous aggregation of money in the grip of great 
captains of industry, not always humane and high principled; and the 
tremendous aggregation of muscle under the control of shrewd labor lead- 
ers, not always sane-and safe and unselfish; and these all the time ma- 
neuvering for position and marshalling for battle,—these are to be dealt 
with. 

The negro problem at the South, the labor problem and the foreign 
problem at the North, make us realize how soon a cyclone of madness 
may seize the masses, North and South, especially if some colossal leader 
like Peter the Hermit should arise to arouse them. | 

Already lawlessness and crime are riotous and rampant, not in the 
South alone nor in the North alone—but everywhere; and thoughtful men 
tremble as they mark the solemn portents of the times and realize the pos- 
sibility of peril in the future; and if they be patriots and philanthropists 
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they set themselves to devising expedients to safe-guard our beloved re- 
public. 

Some look hopefully to legislation. They believe that all the ills thate=/ 
flesh is heir to may be cured by law, and so their eyes turn towards the 
halls of legislation. They honestly believe and vehemently proclaim that 
everybody would be peaceful and prosperous and virtuous and happy if 
_the laws were only wise and just, impartial in their enactment and faithful 
and fearless in their enforcement. No doubt there are oppressive laws that 
are enough to make a wise man mad, and no doubt there is often invidious 
discriminations in their administration and that is enough to make a wise 
man madder yet; but nobody in all time was ever made virtuous or happy. 
by law, and so long as human nature continues to be selfish and depraved, 
the very restraints of law will be a provocation to violence. 


Some build their hopes on reformation, and so they found all sorts of 4/ 
institutions for the fallen and depraved, and plant social settlements in 
submerged districts with all manner of ingenious appliances for social, 
intellectual and physical development; or with trumpet tones they preach 
teinperance and pour broadsides into the saloons, and they believe and 
preach that if only these devil’s dens can be swept from the face of the 
earth we shall at once enter upon the millennium. I sympathize profoundly 
with these brave crusaders. For God’s sake, down with the saloon and 
give humanity a decent chance. But reformation, however it may be 
praised and pressed, will never go down to the roots of life. 

Others still, and they are a mighty host, believe that education is the 0 lon 
one and only specific. They insist that ignorance is the legitimate mother Ou 
of every form of vice and crime, and that if the darkness of ignorance be 
dispelled then all the horrid crew of this world’s evils will flee as ghosts 
are supposed to do at dawn of day. Thank God for the light of knowledge. 
“Let there be light,” was God’s first word. Let us catch it up and echo it 
the wide world over. But let us understand the limitations of the possi- 
bilities of knowledge. Knowledge is power; but it is an_ infallible safe- 
guard only when it is sanctified by religion. Knowledge is power, and so 
is dynamite, but everything depends upon how it is handled. Dynamite 
is a dreadful thing in the grip of an anarchist or a madman. The men 
who were hanged as anarchists in Chicago a while ago were anything but 
low-browed, bull-necked, thick-lipped ignoramuses. _The devil himself. 
is anything but an ignoramus. He knows more languages and mathe- 


matics and astronomy than all the Harvard. professors, and_more.Bible 


than any_of our theological teachers; and yet he is none the less but all 
the more of a devil on this account. 


Right wisely did our New England forefathers plant the little white 
meetinghouse right over against the little red schoolhouse, that education 
and religion might go ever hand in hand. This is God’s order and what 


; God hath joined together let not man put asunder. 


i 
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After all, then, let me say that only evangelization, only the permea- 
tion of the masses and the classes by the gospel of the grace of God in Jesus 
Christ can secure the perpetuity of this noble republic under the shadow 
of whose beneficent institutions we have hitherto rested in peace and saféty. 

And he who by open assault or subtle indirection sets himself to weaken 
faith in the inspired Book that authenticates the gospel is a more insidious 
and dangerous enemy to the republic than any foe that ever fired upon 
its flag. And in these perilous times that try men’s souls, let us rally round 
the banner and rally round the Book, assured that not one star shall ever 
be blotted from the banner and not one jot or tittle of the Book shall fail. 


THE GOSPEL AND PROGRESS IN MISSIONARY WORK 


Rev. William Ashmore, D.D., for Fifty Years of the Swatow Mission, China 


The general theme for the evening is “The Bible and its gospel, the only 
hope of mankind.” You are now to ask what support comes to your general 
proposition from the vast body of heathenism, and especially from the great 
foreign mission field today. 

Heathenism has a unique history of its own. It has four notable ex- 
periences: 

I. Heathenism pure and simple, and what it can do to save itself. 

II. The entrance of Human Philosophy to supplement the failures of 
Heathenism. 

Ill. Its Experience of a Christianity without the Bible. 

IV. Its Experience of a Christianity with the Bible. 


: fb I, Heathenism pure and simple, and what it can do to save itself. 


That heathenism had a moral purpose to serve in the permissive Provi- 
dence of God, is readily admitted. We hear it said nowadays that heath- 
enism was a preparation for the coming of Christianity: that is true, but 
not true itt the sense which its advocates allege. It is alleged that single 
strands of truth were given to the separate great religions, as they are 
called, to be elaborated by them, and then that these were all to be woven 
afterwards into one great fabric called Christianity, which is the pleroma 
of them all. History does not bear out this assertion. T ible has hor- 
rowed nothing from heathen religions. On the contrary, heathen religions 
have Bonoue from the ancient primitive faith of mankind which was 
monotheistic, and which had its altars and its sacrifices before they were 
appropriated by the heathen at all. Heathenism is tumbling to pieces in 
our day, and some new builders among us would take its old timbers and 


build them into the spiritual house of God. The removal of the cowsheds ss 


of Ornan the Jebusite was a necessary preparation for the building of Sol- 
omon’s Temple. But we are not told that Solomon used any of its» 
lumber to furnish wainscoting for the Holy of Holies, and Ornan d 
have the bad grace to recommend it for that purpose. 
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Heathenism had its twilight stage following the setting sun of earlyep, 


revelation and patriarchal tradition; and it had its mitnighe stage of dark- 
ness and death. The light lingered long after Noachian times; it lingered 
in the East among the TTRELE of en) oad: ofl Ian It lingered in the 
Land of Moab where Balaam lived. It lingered in the south land of Gerah. 
where “Abimelech. xeigned. It lingered in Egypt among the Pharaohs of 
Abraham’ s_day. ‘It lingered in the lofty sonnets of me ‘Vedic hymns. It 
lingered in the Hindu “conception of Brahm or the supreme essence. It 
lingered in the analects of Confucious, when he spoke of high and lofty 


heaven. “The idolatry of. ‘primitive times _was less gross and sensual than 


it afterwards. became. Sun Worship and Moon Worship, and worship 
of the stars called the Host of Heaven, had in them some few elements 
of dignity and loftiness far removed from that later degrading worship of 
images made like to corruptible man and to birds and to four-footed beasts 
and creeping things. 

The salient points in the ethical history of heathenism for at least thir- 
ty-five hundred years are, that it has had all the opportunity for testing 


ee 


its projects that it can possibly desire. It has had its own systems of 


philosophy ; it has had its varied forms of religion; it has had its wise men; 


it has had its sacred books; it has had its moral codes; and it has had its 
religious terminology. And yet there it is today with its low standards of 
truthfulness, its low standards of purity, its low standards of honesty, and 
its low standards even of its own religion. Its tendency is still downward 
increasing to more ungodliness; its projectile force has long since been ex- 
hausted. It has wrought no deliverance in the earth, and its very leaders 
are beginning to cry out for a more efficient eee, as the only refuge 
from bald atheism about all religions and all gods true or false. _Hope for 
mankind there is none, absolutely none. There is none in heathenism, 

for it knows nothing of a redeemer. There is none in Buddhism, for it 
‘knows nothing of a redeemer. There is none in Confucianism, for it knows 

nothing of a redeemer. In all the heathen categories of thought for a 
hundred generations, there is no intimation of a redeemer and no hope of 


redemption. “Without hope and without God in the world” is the Holy 
Spirit’s portrayal of their spiritual condition. 

Il. The advent of Philosophy and its attempt to supplement the de- 
fects of Paganism, and to answer its unsolved problems. 

In the earliest primitive times there was no philosophy; there was 
no need of any philosophy. Philosophy is a search after the origin of all 


things. But in those times men knew the or origin of all things: they were 
from a living God. But as we have already said, the light was fading out. 


At last the twilight was all gone and the darkness of midnight began to . 


set in. Then came the period of groping, of “feeling after God, if haply 


they might find Him,” as spoken of by Paul on Mars’ Hill. These were 


the times, referred to at Lystra, when God suffered all nations to walk in. 


The period of searching after a now lost and an unknown 


their own ways. 


A 
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God may be said to have begun with the old Indian philosophers, and to 
have been carried on by Thales, the Greek philosopher. His search was for 


the archee, the beginning of all things. Whence came they? How do they 
_.consist? And whither do they tend? And down to this day the philoso- 
phers of the world are at it yet. The light of revelation they reject, and are 


trying to find out by their own power of inductive reasoning. ~ Paul the 
philosopher tells us all this. While he was an apostle of Jesus Christ, he 
was also a theologian, the profoundest that ever wrote. He was also a 
philosopher, the most astute that ever touched on the problems of human 
existence. He tells us that “when the world by wisdom knew not God,” 
then it pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to save men. That is 
the most compendious summing up of the philosophy of heathenism that 
there is in human literature. What philosophers take whole volumes to 
expound, Paul would express in a dozen words. In reply to Thales and 
to all philosophers who want to know the whence, the why, the how, and 
the whither of all things, Paul condenses his reply in two lines: “For of 
Him and to Him and through Him and by Him are all things”. 

III. Its experience of a Christianity without a Bible. 

This began in 1496, when the priests of Rome landed in Asia and began 
their work of an attempted spiritual conquest, and lasted for a period of 


three hundred years prior to the advent of Protestantism. These priests 


were of several nationalities: they were able men; they were devoted men; 
they were self-sacrificing men; and loved not their lives unto the death. 
But they have accomplished no deliverance in Asia. The trouble with 
them was that they introduced no Bible. They had a gilded opportunity. 
They introduced their ritual, their breviaries, their feast days, their saints’ 
days; but they took along _no Bible. Had they introduced the Bible and 
left those reading nations of Asia, India, China and Japan, something fixed 
to go by, and to depend on, the Continent of Asia today might have been 
largely Roman Catholic. Their experiment of a Christianity without a 
Bible has proved a failure in the salvation of men. 

IV. Its experience of a Christianity with a Bible. 

At last came_a new form of Christianity whose chief characteristic is 


A TT 
the introduction of the Bible. The” modern missionary movement, or 


the entrance of Protestant missions, took place about a hundred years ago. 
It was ushered in by the Angel of the Apocalypse in.mid-heaven having 
the everlasting gospel to preach to them that dwell on the earth, and to 
every nation, and kindred and tongue and people. And now we have the 
Bible era of modern missions—the Bible in the land of the Vedas, in the 
fand of Confucius, in the land of Mencius, in the land of the Shinto. When 
the missionaries went out over a hundred years ago, they began at once 
to translate the Bible, this old Bible, just as our fathers handed it down to 
us; this old Bible that we are standing up for here in Park Street Church,— 


and they have kept on translating it continuously ever since. Already it 


is translated into more than two hundred languages and dialects, omy Se 


le 
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it will be three hundred. It is like the Banyan Tree which drops its long 
tendrils to the ground to take root again and add new trunks to the 
ones already existing. One may hack away at the primal trunk, and per- 
haps destroy it; but the vast umbrageous canopy overhead will continue 
to shelter the weary sojourner beneath. So we may in this land hack away 
at the original trunk, and bark it and girdle it; but if we do, two hundred 
versions in heathen land already accepted by the people will rise up and 
condemn us. 

Not only has the Bible been translated, but it is being preached by 
thousands of capable and consecrated men and women everywhere, in 
every tribe and kindred and tongue of the human family. 


And these are the doctrines that are preached from these versions: The * 


being and the attributes of the living God; the divine Sonship of Jesus 
Christ ; the vicariousness of the atonement; the Lamb of God slain from the 
foundation of the world: crucifixion, resurrection and ascension to the right 
hand of God from whence He will return to judge the quick and dead; the 
necessity of regeneration by the Holy Spirit; of repentance toward God 
and faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ; baptism into the name of the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost; and the observance of all things that 
Christ has commanded us. 

These are the seed-truths that have been sown eee the hundred 
years of modern missions; the fruitage has corresponded. This kind of 
preaching has begun the regeneration of the Islands of the Sea; of India; 
of China; of Japan; and of Africa. The key to its success is its revelation of 
a Redeemer, a personal Redeemer, a kinsman Redeemer, an accepted Re- 
deemer, and a triumphant Redeemer. “Who is this that is glorious in his ap- 
parel traveling in the greatness of his strength.” He who is thus interrogated, 
himself gives the answer: “I that speak in righteousness, mighty to save; 
I looked and there was none to help; and I wondered that there was none 
to uphold. Therefore mine own arm brought salvation and my fury it 
upheld me.” It can no longer be said in heathendom that there is no 
hope for mankind. Already the people that sat in darkness have seen a 
great light; and to them that sat in the region and shadow of death, light 


has sprung up. 


In all of these countries we have spoken of has the Bible—a Biblical , 


Christianity, and a Biblical gospel (for there are other kinds of both. that 
are not Biblical)—won their initial success. They bring forth the same 
fruits that they do elsewhere in all the earth. Sixteen thousand mission- 
aries are preaching it; seventy-five thousand native workers are helping; 
twenty-eight thousand stations are occupied; millions are already con- 
verted; and tens of millions are asking the question, “What new doctrine is 
this, for with authority commandeth he even the unclean spirits, and they 
do obey him”? The blind see, the deaf hear, the dumb speak, the lame walk, 
the lepers are cleansed and the dead are raised. Behold he doeth all things 
well. Whence hath this man these wonderful works. Behold, the idol 
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temples are being deserted; idol festivals are being neglected; Bel boweth 
down, Nebo stoopeth; the idols themselves are being discarded to go into 
the clefts of the rock, and the tops of the ragged rocks, for fear of the Lord 
and the glory of his majesty, when he riseth to shake terribly the earth. 
Arid lo! God alone shall be exalted in that day. Such is the seed-corn 
planted; such are the first fruits gathered. Such is the wave-offering of 
today; and such are the precursors of the full harvest yet to come. 

» But now a new kind of seed corn is being offered to missionary socie- 
ties by Higher Criticism and New Theology. Among their credenda are 
revolutionized conceptions of the Word of God. Some of it, it is said, 
is not historical; some of it is unreliable; and some of it is pure myth; it 
is not up to date in its teaching; it is not sufficient as a rule of faith and 
practice. The doctrine of vicarious atonement is unsuited to this enlight- 
ened age. Men are to be saved by character and personal worth. It is 
not necessary to believe that Jesus was the Son of God. He may have 
been the Son of Joseph, and the Son of God only by brevet. Inspiration 
is only a high order of discernment, somewhat in the nature of genius. 
Certitude in religion is to be determined by the sum total of human ex- 
perience, or the tabulated deductions of human reason. All men are born 
sons of God and need only to be apprised of the fact, to be set on the right 
track of a godly life. Being a Father to all men, God is under obligation 
to keen on doing his best to save them, working if need be into eter- 
nity to accomplish the result. If people are not satisfied with their proba- 
tion in this world, even though God is the Judge, then they may demand 
another probation in the next world. Regeneration is a misnomer. What 
is really intended by that term can all be accomplished by environment 
and culture. There is no Hell but what a man carries in his own bosom. 
There is no personal Devil for anybody to guard against, but only a prin- 
ciple of evil. The world that now is was not a creation, but an evolution 
conducted on scientific principles, from a jelly-like protoplasm to a blazing 
central sun. Even Christ himself was an evolution, being the efflorescence 
of a highly developed family line culminating in a Jewish carpenter. 

It is not contended here that any one man holds all of these beliefs; — 
but they are reckoned as all belonging to that school. 

Different designations are used, such as liberal, progressive, advanced, 
up to date, scientific, new thought, modern ideas. But whatever be the 
term, a tie of kinship runs through them all, and links them together. 
They are mutually sympathetic and tolerant towards one another, and 
not a little contemptuous and supercilious towards those whom they con- 
sider not able to catch up. They present therefore not only a new system 
of beliefs, but also a new animating spirit. a 

This new school of beliefs is now pushing itself. into the missionary 
field, and demanding recognition. It is not difficult to forecast the h r- 
vest that will come. “Its seed is in itself.” If it produces disinte 
here at home, it will produce disintegration there. If it divides 
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tian family into two jarring camps here, it will do the same over there; 
only the effect will be worse. Here many people who had accepted these 
ideas are running on momentum derived from the convictions of other days; 
but over there they have no momentum, and are unsympathetic to start 
with. Converts will be bewildered; their vital tone will be lowered. Scep- 
tics will sneer and say, “go home and make up your mind about which 
Bible you will accept, which Jesus you believe in, which gospel you pro- 
claim. It will then be time enough to teach us.” 


But is there any practical danger of practical results? I[ could furnish 
you illustrations by the dozen. I confine myself to two. 

At a certain summer resort in Japan, a club of a dozen or more mis- 
sionaries was formed to rehearse and discuss sympathetically the latest 
German theology, adverse much of it to the common faith. At one of 
these sessions an editor of a secular newspaper, a business man, and a 
man of affairs, was casually present. He was so surprised and shocked 
by what he heard that, in a subsequent issue of his paper, he scored them 
without mercy in an article more than a column long: for what he con- 
sidered their disingenousness towards the Japanese,—teaching them one 
thing, while among themselves, they were applauding another thing; for 
their disloyalty to the Bible, which they supported in the classroom but 
picked to pieces in the club room; and also for their treachery to the 
friends at home who supported them, supposing that they were preach- 
ing the gospel as the supporters believed it. 

I quote his editorial, entitled “The Dry Rot of ‘Higher Criticism’ ”, 
from the “Kobe Herald”, August 25, 1902: 

“Under ordinary circumstances it is no part of the duty of the secular 
press to meddle with the methods and principles of work of foreign mis- 
sionaries—as a rule the Missionary Boards may be trusted to exercise 
the necessary supervision. Only when the vagaries of individuals threaten 
the obvious interests of Christian missions as a whole is it desirable for 
the secular press to interfere. Common honesty then dictates the wisdom 
of remonstrance. If individual missionaries here and there can not see the. 
inconsistency and disloyalty of undermining their own chosen field of 
effort—efforts undertaken for the express purpose of uplifting and en- 
lightening a people; if their colleagues and co-workers fail to point out 
their danger, from mistaken notions of consideration and kindliness, it 
becomes necessary to draw attention to the matter publicly. 

“No conceivable good can possibly come from the dissemination of 
ideas, whether new or old, whether they emanate from a Thomas Paine 
of the last century or a Mitchell or a Worcester of the present century, 
that are subversive of truth which Christian missionaries are here to pro- 

claim. If the Christian missionary is here for anything, he is here to main- 
- tain the Oneness and supremacy of the old book which is (to quote the 
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casion of King Edward’s Coronation)....the most valuable thing that this. 
world affords....the lively oracles of God.” 

“Yet there are Christian missionaries, as there are Christian ministers, 
who can find no better theme to discuss than the alleged historical worth- 
lessness of the first chapter of the Book of Genesis and the alleged myth- 
ical character of succeeding portions of the sacred record. We find no 
fault with them for discussing such matters, but we do find fault with 
those of their number who endorse and approve of such mischievous and 
misleading beliefs. Men of their position in the religious world must 
expect to be told that they are out of place in the pulpit and at sea on 
the mission ground, and we submit in all seriousness that if they cannot 
and do not believe in the Bible themselves they have no manner of right 
to press it upon others—the Japanese for instance—for acceptance. It is 
astounding that they should fail to recognize this. But, after all, their 
obliquity of vision on this point is no more remarkable than their unrea- 
sonableness, in professing to recognize the Book as an inspired record, 
while at the same time asserting, with that peculiar and incomprehensible 
modesty which so often characterizes the investigator and discoverer of 
truth, that historically the first chapter of Genesis is valueless and the sec- 
ond chapter mythical. When Christian ministers calmly assure you they 
do not believe that such a person as Adam ever existed, when Christian 
ministers attempt to bolster up an unsound argument by complacently 
commenting on the assumed absence of serious references to the first man 
Adam in other portions of Holy writ, the ordinary Christian layman can 
only stand aghast and listen with amazement and incredulity. 

“It is not our duty to traverse in detail such unwarrantable and mis- 
chievous assumptions, but it is our duty to remind ministers and mission- 
aries who listen to specious generalizations of the kind referred to, that 
there are occasions when an exhibition of righteous indignation becomes 
a man. And mission bodies that lack advocates capable of repudiating in 
unmistakable terms assaults made by some of their number upon basic 
ideas affecting their common faith are in a sorry plight surely. Such 
societies and the individual representatives of such societies may not be 
responsible for abnormalities of mental development which enable a few 
gifted and studious men to admit their recognition of the Bible as inspired 
of God, while asserting its falseness and untrustworthiness in certain parts; 
but they must be prepared to have the world tell them bluntly that they 
are false to their manifest duty when for the sake of peace and courtesy 
they mildly tolerate such nonsense. The offense of the children of them 
which killed the prophets seems to us insignificant compared to that of 
men who seek to persuade others that Adam was only a mythical per- 
sonage. And this from servants of the Christ who again and again em- 
phasized his statements by referring to words spoken by Adam and t 
blood of righteous Abel! 
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“Much is said from time to time of inadequate results of mission work, 
here and elsewhere. Whether such criticism is called for or not we can 


not say, but this we will say: if views of the nature of those here referred 
to have found lodgment amongst missionaries, no wonder that small pro- — 


gress is made.” 


At another mountain resort, a missionary, a theological professor in 
one of their schools, gave a course of three lectures to a company of Jap- 
anese preachers and teachers. His subject was “The Limitations of Jesus”; 
and he went on to try to show how little Jesus knew, and that He did not 
know more than an ordinary Jew of His time,—the inference also being 
left on their minds that Jesus was probably the son of Joseph the car- 
penter. 

It was not to be wondered at, that a graduating class of that school, 
at a class supper held the day after graduation, in discussing the question, 
now that they were through, what should they preach, decided that they 
would not preach the divinity of Christ. 


Surely this is a portentious and evil beginning. “Thou shalt not sow 
thy vineyard with divers seeds,” said the law of Moses. Yet we are be- 
ginning now to have wheat and tares mixed up in the bag together. What 
shall the harvest be twenty-five years from now? A tremendous respon- 
sibility rests on Prudential and Executive Committees, to send out men 
whose trumpets will give no uncertain sound. 

But now, why should the great body of our missionary workers be 
rent with discordant teachings? Certain it is that here are two schools 


of belief that are mutually exclusive and subversive. Both of them can ° Soe 


not be true. Neither can they work together; for what one builds up the 
other pulls down. You can not affirm the Trinity and also deny the Trin- 
ity. You cannot affirm that Jesus is the eternal Son of God, and yet deny 
that He is such. You can not affirm that the men who penned the Holy 
Scriptures were inspired of God, and that they were not so inspired. 
You can not affirm that the blood of Christ was shed for the remission of 
sins, and that it was not so shed. You can not affirm that men can be sons 
of God only by adoption and regeneration, and at the same time affirm 
that they are sons naturally, always were and always will be. You can 
not affirm that there is one probation, and that there are several proba- 
tions; and so on through a long catalogue of things which constitute the 
difference between the old and the new theologies, so called. 


Under these circumstances, why not do as did the old Prophet Elijah. , 


and bring the matter to the test of a practical experience? The great 
heathen field is transcendently vast; great portions of it are yet wholly 
unoccupied. Let those who are so confident of the superior excellency 
of the new teachings stake off a claim for themselves, break up their own 
fallow ground, sow their own seed, and reap their own harvest. Instead 
of scattering diverse ideas over a score of mission fields to the detriment 
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of them all, let them plant in one field by itself, in a field where there will 
be no distraction and no competition. This will be in accord with the 
Law of Moses, “thou shalt not sow thy vineyard with diverse seeds”. And 
it will be in accord with the divine tutelage of the human race, according 
to which God allows every new aspirant for religious leadership to have 
a sphere of its own, an altar of its own, and a bullock of its own to lay 
upon it, and make their separate appeals to the God that answereth by 
fire. Let them try it in some new and unbarrassed field of their own. Let 
them preach the doctrines that they are insisting upon here. Let them preach 
the universal fatherhood of God, tell their heathen hearers that their own 
religions are good and emanated from God,—but that Christianity is bet- 
ter; tell them that they are all born sons of God, only they have not known 
1; tell them that sin is as much a misfortune as it is a crime, from 
which they need to extricate themselves; tell them that Jesus is not the 
eternal Son of God, but a created being; tell them that the blood of Christ 
was not shed for the remission of their sins, but only to show them how 
much Christ loved them; tell them that there is no such thing as Hell Fire, 
and no Hell but what people carry round in their own bosoms; tell them 
that there is no personal Devil that “goeth round like a roaring lion seeking 
whom he may devour”. Talk to them about the Bible just as certain of 
their professors are doing in their classrooms here; discard the supernat- 
ural; decry miracles; and give them from time to time dilutions of what 
students gather from Ritschl and Sabatier. And then, if they find them 
turning from idols to serve the living God, and living sober and godly 
lives, they will have praise in themselves and not in others; and they will 
do more to remove the objections of The American Bible League than will 
be done by their consensus of scholars in whole cartloads of argumentation. 
For “a tree is always known by its fruits.” 


THE BIBLE AND THE WORLD’S IMMEDIATE 
EVANGELIZATION , 


President William Phillips Hall 


Some nineteen hundred years ago the Son of God, conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, was born of the Virgin Mary in Bethlehem of Judea. From baby- 
hood to young manhood He “increased in wisdom and stature, and in favor 
with God and man.” 

Reaching manhood’s full estate, He publicly inaugurated His divine 
enterprise. pores 

“Words of truth and deeds of kindness, a, 
Miracles of grace and might, y 
Scattered fragrance all around Him, 

Shone with Heaven’s most glorious light!” 
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And after a career of unparalleled purity, power, love and self-sacrifice, 
He yielded up His life on Calvary’s cross for the salvation of sinful men. 
He then was buried. On the third day He arose from the dead, and forty 
days thereafter, in full view of His apostles, after being seen of some five 
hundred brethren, He ascended into Heaven. But just before He passed 
from earth to the realms of God above, He charged all of His disciples to go 
into all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature, and declared 
that whosoever believeth on Him should not perish but have everlasting 
life. 

The nineteen hundred years that have passed since that day may seem to 


us who meet here this hour but as a dream in the night when it is passed, — 


but those nineteen hundred years were each and every one alive with the 
opportunity and duty of a world’s immediate evangelization, to which the 
Church proved recreant. Like the five foolish virgins, most of the Church 
slumbered and slept while a Niagara of thousands of millions of immortal 
souls plunged into the fathomless depths of eternal despair. As with 
mind’s eye we view this fearful picture of the result of the Church’s fail- 
ure to fully obey the last command of her now risen Lord, may God grant 
unto us all a re-birth of the evangelistic spirit, a more complete conscious- 
ness of our evangelistic responsibilities and opportunities, and a renewed 
empowerment by His blessed Holy Spirit for immediate engagement in the 
greatest work in the world—the work of winning lost men back to their 
God! 

Our blessed Lord calls upon all His people to energetically engage in 
this service. “Would God that all the Lord’s people were prophets, and 
that the Lord would put His Spirit upon them”, should be the prayer of 
every pulpit and every pew! As our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ came from the heights of Heaven’to the depths of this sin-cursed 
earth, to lay down his life for the salvation of lost, sinful men, so should 
the ministry and membership of His churches descend from the heights 
of spiritual privilege and enjoyment to evangelize the lost, and thus make 
fully effective the sacrificial work of their Lord. 

When we consider the pits of sin whence many of us were taken by 
the grace of God, through the gracious service of a Christly evangelism, 
should we not be strongly moved by a sense of gratitude to God to engage 
in the same service and bring others into the life and joy of the same glori- 
ous salvation that is now ours? 

But in order to effective engagement in this most divine service we must 
deliver the same blessed message that, under God, delivered us from the 
curse of sin. 

The sainted Paul once said: “I am not ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ for it is the power of God unto salvation to every one that believ- 
eth; to the Jew first, and also to the Greek” (Romans i. 16). That was 


| the heart of Paul’s gospel. Listen to his words: 
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would win men. 
Pisces in Protestantism in Brooklyn have been in what may be termed 
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“For when we were yet without strength, in due time Christ died for 
the ungodly. For scarcely for a righteous man will one die; yet perad- 
venture for a good man some would even dare to die. But God com- 
mendeth his love towards us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us. Much more then, being justified by his blood, we shall be 
saved from wrath through him. For if, when we were enemies, we were 
reconciled to God by the death of his son, much more, being reconciled, 
we shall be saved by his life. And not only so, but we also joy in God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we have now received the atone- 
ment” (Romans v. 6-11). 

And this was Paul’s gospel. And it is through the preaching of this 
gospel that we were brought to a saving knowledge of God in Christ 
Jesus. And it will be by the preaching of this gospel that men will ever 
be brought to a saving knowledge of God in Christ Jesus. 

We hear much these days about the New Evangelism, an evangelism 
which has been defined by one of its leading advocates as, “an evangelism 
which is united with the fullest culture and accepts the best results of the 
highest Biblical criticism.” If this so-called New Evangelism be the blessed 
Old Evangelism of Christ and of Paul, why call it New? 

And if it be indeed, as its name implies, a new evangelism, and if the 
gospel and the evangel be one, and the same, let us remember what that 
same Paul once said: 

“But though we or an angel from heaven, preach any other gospel unto 
you than that which we have preached unto you, let him be accursed” 
(Galatians i. 8). 

We hear much in these days about the “New Theology” and, hearing 
thus, brethren, we are constrained to ask the question: “Is this new theol- 
ogy the theology of Paul and of Christ?” If it be not so, ought we not to 
refuse to receive such a theology as coming rather from men than from God? 
My dear friend and co-worker in the 20th century national Gospel Cam- 
paign movement, Rev. Dr. John F. Carson, minister of the Central Pres- 
byterian Church of Brooklyn, New York, from his pulpit last Sunday 
evening spoke these brave, true words: 

“We are talking about the New Evangelism, but while we are waiting 
to find out what that New Evangelism is, our churches are decreasing in 
membership; or certainly not increasing as the increase of population 
would supply if the churches were doing their work effectively. The 
church needs to awake, to shake herself from the dust of indefiniteness, 
to loose herself from the bonds of her captivity to the world, to put on 
her strength of spiritual fervor and fervency. 

“The Supreme Call is for a Deeper Faith in the Old Evangel. Men 
tell us that if the Church should broaden out in doctrine and in policy she 

But the facts do not sustain the theory. The greatest 


the liberal churches, the Universalist Church heading the list with a 1 
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of 288 members. What is true denominationally is true in the region 
of individual churches. The Churches that are Evangelical in Doctrine 
and Evangelistic in Policy are the Churches Which Report Gains in Their 
Membership. We want no New Gospel, but we want a new faith in the 
Oid Gospel. Our Presbyterian Church is rejoicing in an increase to its 
membership last year of 68,233 members on profession of faith, a number 
that has been exceeded but once in the whole history of the church.” 

Many other facts might be put in evidence to show that the Old Gos- 
pel, the blessed old story of the cross and the redemption of men, is the 
only message that wins men to God. And to His Church—both ministry 
and laity—has our dear Lord entrusted the preaching of this Gospel. And 
woe be unto us if we do not cheerfully accept the charge and deliver the 
message. In evangelistic activity is found both the life and the growth 
of the churches. In evangelistic inactivity is discovered the death of spir- 
itual life and enterprise. 

Whatever unscriptural theories some may hold with regard to the pos- 
sibility of ultimate salvation beyond the grave for the unsaved, the fact 
remains that only those responsible beings to whom the Atonement is made 
effective through the preaching of the evangel of Christ give evidence of 
regeneration of spirit, character and life. 

With the opening of the past century there seemed to come an awak- 
ening of the Church to a consciousness of her evangelistic mission to lost 
men. Great missionary enterprises were born, great evangelistic move- 
ments were inaugurated, and great advance over preceding centuries was 
made in carrying the Word of life to the dying millions unsaved. With a 
renewed enthusiasm, rekindled by the fire Of the Spirit of God, many of 
God’s children look to the twentieth century as the time for a still more de- 
cided and complete obedience of our Lord’s last command. Duty, opportun- 


ity, facilities, and forces, and awful moral and spiritual need, all unerringly »% 


point to the present as the time of all times for the full proclamation of the 
Evangel of our Lord. Ever since the opening of the new century, when with 
other brethren beloved in the Lord we were privileged to sound the Twen- 
tieth Century’s Call for the evangelistic reformation of the ministry and 
membership of the Church of Christ, which call has since been re-echoed by 
several of the great denominations, the tide of evangelistic interest has been 
steadily rising throughout the land. There seems to be better reason than 
ever for a belief in the certainty of the coming of the mightiest spiritual re- 
vival of the ages in the near future. But, alas, upon the very threshold 
of such an evangelistic advance as the world has never before witnessed, 
there stands the grim spectre of a hell-born destructive criticism of God’s 
word, seemingly determined to defeat, if possible, the counsels of the Lord 
Almighty, and the plans of the Most High for the salvation of men. 

To some our putting of the case may seem too strong, but a so-called 
Scientific method of destructive criticism that discredits the integrity, in- 
spiration, authority and historical accuracy of God’s Word; that eliminates 
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the Personality of the Maker of us all; that dethrones the Son of God from 
his high place of co-equality with the Father; that pronounces the evan- 
gelism of Christ and of Pentecost a dead thing; and that with sweep of 
pen and word of mouth blots out the supernatural from God’s word, is 
not of God, but of the evil one. It is our solemn conviction, in which we 
believe we have the mind of Christ, that those who follow such teachings 
and teach the same, deny the Lord who bought them and array them- 
selves, consciously or unconsciously, with those whose wicked unbelief 
unnerves the arm of Christian enterprise, and strikes dumb the tongue of 
Christian testimony. 

This so-called destructive scientific method, that enthrones poor human . 
reason and puts an evolutionary philosophy in the place of divine author- 
ity can not but create a miserable ministry that, in great measure, either 
does not really know what it believes concerning the Word of God, or 


‘that does not believe what it knows concerning the same; a ministry that 


is worse than useless in the great work of the world’s evangelization, and 
that is a stumbling block in the way of the onward march of the Kingdom 
of God. 

Let us away with this evil thing. Let us away with authorities that 
assume to outclass the authority of the Son of God! Let us away with 
that anti-christian spirit of unbelief that is stifling missionary enterprise; 
denouncing true Christian evangelism; stopping the streams of Christian 
benevolence; materializing the Church of God; and ruining multitudes 
of immortal souls! Let us fully return to the faith of our fathers, which 
was the faith of our Lord, and then, please God, shall we witness the great- 
est evangelistic movement of the ages. Then shall the true religion of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ have full sway. And speedily shall the 
Gospel of the Kingdom be preached as a witness to all nations, and speedily 
shall the King come, according to promise, to claim His own. 

“Shall we, whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high, 
Shall we to men benighted 
The lamp of life deny? 
Salvation, O, salvation, 

The joyful sound proclaim! 
Till earth’s remotest nation, 
Has learned Messiah’s Name! 


“Waft, waft, ye winds His story, 
And you, ye waters, roll, 

Till like a sea of glory, 

It spreads from pole to pole: = 
Till o’er our ransomed nature 
The Lamb for sinners slain, 
Redeemer, King, Creator, 

In bliss returns to reign.” 


‘ 
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HAVE WE THE ORIGINAL NEW TESTAMENT? 


Rev. Grant Stroh, Henry Kendall College, Okmulgee, I. T. 


The question we ask is a vital one. Can we rest our faith upon some- 
thing insecure and uncertain? If we have not the New Testament of the 
Apostles how can we appeal to it as authoritative? Lack of assurance at 
just this point, in this day of ruthless handling of sacred things, has un- 
settled the faith of many. How are we to assert and prove the truth of 
our religion unless we are confident that we have the very words of our 
Lord, and divinely inspired writings to which we may appeal? 


But, it is objected, we have not a single autograph either of Evangelist, 


or or Apostle. Tn this sense we have not the original New Testament. We 
have « only copies of copies in oft-repeated series fram the Apostolic days 
down to the present. And these copies are not alike. We may say no two 


are alike. Have we any assurance then that we possess the New Testa- 


ment of the Apostolic Age? 

First of all it will be helpful to know how the books of the New Tes- 
tament came to occupy their position of supreme authority in the Early 
Church, and also to know whether any ge care was taken in their 
preservation and transmission. 

Let us bear in mind that the New eTresiamneee Canon was formed in 
days to which we are able to go back. The history though obscure may 
yet be traced. It has been claimed indeed that the Canon of the New Tes- 
tament had to wait to be determined by the great Church Councils. But 
it is now quite generally conceded that we have “no early interference_ 
of Church authority in the making of a canon; no council discussed the 
subject; no formal decisions were made.” As Dr. Urquhart says: “The 
Councils did not make the New Testament; but on the contrary the New 
Testament made the Councils.” Had it not been for the New Testament 
already in existerice there would have been no councils summoned to 
discuss and enforce the authority of New Testament teachings. Take the 
first General Council which met at Nicea in the year 325, at the call of Em- 
peror Constantine. It is said that during the sessions of that Council, 
his own seat, though made of gold, was not occupied by him. That throne 
was occupied by the opened Gospels. They were appealed to as having 
the place of supreme authority. In addressing the Council the Emperor 
himself referred to this fact: “We have the doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
in writing, for the Books of the Evangelists and Apostles and the oracles 
of the ancient Prophets teach us clearly and thoroughly what we ought 
to believe concerning God. Wherefore let us lay aside all hostile conten- 
tion, and let us decide our controversy from the Divinely Inspired Books.” 

Thus we conclude that the New Testament was in existence early in 


the Fourth Century. “We shall show later from other noted authorities 
that it was in existence much earlier, and also that the books of the New 
a oo 
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Testament received by the Early Church Fathers were the same as those 
now possessed by us. Ancient aia AS the New Testament books 
are still extant which accord ord exactly v with the New Testament books as 
we “have them today. But the question ‘as to how the New Testament 
Canon was formed still remains unanswered. Among the several expla- 
nations which might be given the most plausible seems to be, that from 
the first the writings of the New Testament_assumed a preeminence and 


authority solely by reason “of ‘their own worth and weight, and soon 


ee ~ 
crushed all rivals out of existence. It is now the opinion of most modern 


writers upon the subject of the Canon of the New Testament, that each 
of the Early Churches collected for itself, so far as it was able, those 
writings which bore the stamp of inspired authorship. All other writings 
were rejected; for the Early Churches were extremely careful to distin- 
guish spurious writings f from those that were regarded as authentic. Thus 
“by the natural process of each body of Christians seeking to procure for 
themselves and to convey to their brethren authentic copies of writings 
in which all were deeply interested, the Canon of the New Testament was 
formed.” And this at an early date as we shall see later. 

But although the New Testament may have been in existence, say at 
the close of the first century, how do we know that the New Testament 
as we have it today is the same as was then in use? A favorable conclu- 
sion will be facilitated if we consider the ancient method of transmission 
of truth, especially of sacred truth. The process was laborious and cost y 


_and hence painstaking. ‘The “scribe must be accurate first of all. Accuracy 


was his prime requisite. “Especially was this true of the Jewish scribe, 
for the Jew would have considered it a most fearful crime to have manip- 
ulated the sacred text even in the slightest degree. One of the ancient 
Jewish books, the Massorah, was compiled for the purpose of forming a 
standard text and of keeping it pure. It informs us of the number of times 
the same word is found in the beginning, middle or end of a verse. So 
that even if there had been the desire on the part of the scribe to alter 
the text, the conditions were such as to make it impossible to do so with- 
out detection. And what was true of the ancient Jewish scribe was true 
of all other scribes. Literalness and accuracy of copy were their. prime 
accomplishments. Not that they made no mistakes, for we know that they 
did; but it was not to their interest to practice literary forgery. As Dr. 
Urquhart states: “The practice of the Ancient East was the practice of the 
West today. The ancient scribe kept as faithfully to the:letter of the hang 
uscript which he transcribed as the modern printer keeps to his copy.” 

But since we have none of the autographic productions of the writers 
of the New Testament, there may still linger the suspicion that we do not 
possess the New Testament of the Apostolic days. 


In order to establish our faith yet more firmly, let us trace back cen- 
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teenth Century, we find them to be identical. That is, the printed Bible 
has not changed. Our printed New Testament was based upon a comparison 
of many manuscripts. Modern translators have in all about four_ thousand 
manuscript copies of the } New Testament in whole and in part. This is true 
of no other book in the world. Our Greek and “Roman classics are | said 
to be based upon a mere handful “of MSS. —not more than ten or twenty; 
and yet scholars are satisfied that “they possess the true text of the prin- 


cipal Greek and Roman un_writers. “How much more certain ‘ought - we. tobe 


aw 


Bere ere: oun of these MSS., called | Codices, a are. ‘very. old. The wideae 


" (Codex Vaticanus) dates from about. 350 “350 A. D. It contains the four 
Gospels and nearly all of the remainder of the New Testament. The second 
MS. is quite as ancient. It is the celebrated Codex Sinaiticus, dis- 
covered by Tischendorf in 1859. The third is the Codex Alexandrinus, 
which is assigned to the beginning or middle of the Fifth Century; and 
the fourth is the Codex Bezae, dating from about the middle of the Sixth 


Century. These carry us back over a period of 1500 years to the middle 


of the fourth century, while the ie MSS. of the classics _are none older than 
the tenth century, and most are three of four centuries later. “By allowing 
a straight line to represent our nineteen Christian Centuries, it may be 
divided as follows: 
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We have, however, remoter evidence for the existence of the New Tes- 
tament than these Codices. Besides these there are still earlier copies 


oe, 


be 


called Versions. A Codex is a copy of the Bible in the original language, ys 


while a Version is a translation into.some other lan uage. Four of these 
Versions are are “known to have existed in the second ee One of them, 
of ntury oa was the Bible of the Western ‘Church; and another, 
the Old Syriac, the Bible of the Eastern, or Greek, Church, is traceable to 
the early part of the second century. ‘The other two ancient Versions are 
the Thebaic and the Memphitic, two Egyptian Versions; but the copies 
we have are not earlier than the third century. Thus we have the New 
Testament in an unbroken chain of writings connecting us with the age 


immediately following the Apostolic Age. Vhe above diagram puts this | 


clearly before the eye. 
There is still another line of evidence to the early existence of the New 
Testament which we must allow, and that is the testimony of the Early 


Church Fathers. The first of these is Theonas, Bishop of Alexandria, who 


CE St eres bist Ba at ____ ae 
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wrote a letter about 282 to the chief chamberlain of the Roman emperor, 
in which he refers to the Gospels and Epistles as the “Divine oracles of 
the Christians.” Another early witness of this period is Dionysius, Bishop 
of Rome, who speaks of the Old and New Testaments as the “Divine 
Scriptures.” Thirty or forty years earlier, Cyprian of Carthage also used 
the same phrase, “The Holy and Divine Scriptures,” and placed “the Law 
and the Prophets, the Apostles and Evangelists” upon the same level. 

We come now to Origen, one of the greatest scholars of antiquity, 
whose date is about 230 and who also lived in Alexandria. His quotations 
from the New Testament are abundant, for he wrote voluminous commen- 
taries. A single quotation will suffice. He says: “The same spirit, pro- 
ceeding from the one God, teaches the like things inghe Scriptures written 
before the coming of Christ and in the Gospels and Apostles.” 


and full are his Latin quotations from the New Testament that when col- 
lected together, as a recent German scholar (Roensch) has done, they make 
a goodly sized volume. 

Another witness, in the latter half of the second century, was Clement 
of Alexandria who wrote in Greek. It is said that fifty-two quotations 
from the four Gospels may be counted in fifty consecutive pages. More 
than one hundred extracts are taken from the Gospel according to St. John. 

Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, flourished about the same time (180) 
and wrote an apology for Christianity in order to convert a heathen friend, 
in which he refers to the Four Gospels as “The Holy writings,” and also 
appeals to some of the Epistles as having Divine authority. 

Irenaeus, the missionary Bishop of Lyons, is a-still earlier witness who 
was in posession of the same Scriptures and a pupil of Polycarp, who him- 
self was a_pupil of the Apostle John, His principal literary work was 
an attack upon the Gnostics of his day. He contended that the history of 
Christ was embodied in the four Gospels which in his time were accepted 
not only by the orthodox Christians but also generally by the heretics 
against whom he was contending. 

By the following diagram we see the period thus covered by the witness 
of the Church Fathers already named :— 
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But it is interesting to note that this testimony covered not only many 
years but came from widely separated sections of the world. The witness 
of these men was given in the great centres of population in three great 
continents. A glance at a map of the then civilized world, in connection 
with the names of these witnesses, will show that the geographical loca- 
tion of these men is significant. It tells us that in the latter half of the 
second century the books of the New Testament were being read through- 
out Western Asia, Northern Africa and Southern Europe. And at a con- 
siderable time before this period the New Testament had been translated 
into Syriac and Latin and was in general circulation, holding a place of 
supreme authority. 

The problem now is to bridge over the first 180 years by direct evidence 
of the Early Church Fathers. We know that Paul's s First _Epistle to the 
Corinthians probably was_written in _the year 58, in which he declares 


(1 Cor. xv. 16) that the majority of the five hundred witnesses to the 


Ascension of Christ were still living. ‘[his leaves us about 120 years in 
which there has been a deficiency of positive testimony to the existence of 
the New Testament writings. But 120 years are not so long to speak across. 
I used frequently to talk with my grandfather (born the same year in which 
George Washington died) who vividly recalled the events of the early 
part of the nineteenth century and was acquainted with men who had 
fought in the Revolutionary War which ended twenty years before he was 
born. Two lives of the alloted time are sufficient to span the history of 
120 years. And this pe period of f Early Ch Church History is covered” by the lives 
of four men—Justin Martyr, Papias, Polycarp and Ignatius. 
———— bP Oa ek icin TN 

Justin Martyr was born in Palestine near the beginning of the second 
century, and was known as a writer on Christianity as early as 140. He 
wrote two Apologies and a Dialogue. In his genuine writings which have 
come down to us, there are references to all four Gospels, to the Acts, 
Epistles and the Book of Revelation. 


Papias was born probably between 70 and 75. According to Irenaeus yy 


—— a 
he was a hearer of John th the Apostle and a companion of Polycarp, a state- 
ment which Eusebius “disputes ; but we know that Papias was certainly 
acquainted with the present New Testament. In the time of Eusebius, (the 


early part of the fourth century) five works of Papias, written about A. D. 
113, were still in existence. All that have come down to us are fragments 


preserved in the writings of Eusebius and Irenaeus. The first “quotation — 
of Eusebius from Papias shows how eager he was for firsthand informa- 


tion; that if he met anyone who had been a follower of the Elders, he 
diligently inquired “what was said by Andrew, Peter or Philip, what by 
Thomas, James, John, Matthew or any other of the disciples of our Lord.” 


“For,” said he, “I do not think I derived so much benefit from books as 


Ch 


Zz 


as 


from the living voice of those now surviving.” He tells us also that he had= 


conversed with the daughters of Philip the Evangelist. It is Papias, too, 
vyho declares that John the Presbyter claimed that Mark was the interpreter 
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of Peter and wrote with accuracy what Peter had taught. He also states that 
Matthew composed his history in the Hebrew dialect, and every one trans- 
lated as he was able. 


(%- We turn now to Polycarp who was martyred in A. D. 155, and who 


tA 


a 


L 


, over another, which had been erased, and called by scholars palimpsests. 


had been_a teacher of Irenaeus. Polycarp had conversed with the Apos- 
tle John and others who had seen the Lord, and Irenaeus heard him tell 
what he had learned of His miracles and doctrines. When Polycarp was 
about to be martyred he declared that he had served Christ eighty-six years. 
At the lowest calculation therefore he must have been about thirty years 
old when the Apostle John died. In his letter to the church at Philippi it 
is evident that he reveres the New Testament books, for he speaks of them 
as the “Holy Scriptures” and appeals to them as authoritative. According 
to Lightfoot there are references in Polycarp’s epistile to 18 books of the 
New Testament, including the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Our last witness to take us back into Apostolic times is Ignatius, whose 
martyrdom occurred about 110. He was made Bishop of Antioch in the 
year 69. In the letters of Ignatius every book of the New Testament is 
referred to with the exception of 2 Thess., 2 John, Jude and Revelation. 
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Thus, as shown by this diagram, we are carried back by the testimony 
of the Church Fathers into the very times of the Apostles themselves. 

But recent discoveries have built another bridge across the first era of 
the history of the Christian Church, which some may feel even more safe 
in crossing. God has wonderfully preserved for these last days a body of 
historical evidence which ought to ‘satisfy the most critical. Dr. Geo. 
Frederic Wright of Oberlin likens the search for these literary documents 
to the search of astronomers for unseen planets whose existence is only 
dimly indicated by the perturbations of the other bodies of the solar system. — 
For these documents were known to have been in existence although for 
centuries they had been completely lost to view. The cause of the disap- © 
pearance of these valuable documents was the habit of writing one text 


Some chemical was used to efface the first writing, but in process of time 
the effect of the chemical wore away and the old writing reappeared. 

The first to be considered of these newly discovered documents is the 
Apology of Aristides, which was discovered in 1889 by Prof. Rendel Har- 
ris in the convent of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai. This had been referred 
to by Eusebius in the fourth century and at a later perio er 
was presented to the Emperor Hadrian at Athens in the year 125. — 
object was to convince him of the truth of Christianity, and althc 


Art 
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does not contain many full and accurate quotations of Scripture, it so 
closely corresponds to the teachings of the New Testament that it furnishes 
strong proof that the New Testament already held a secure position in the 
Churches at that early period. 


A still more important modern discovery is that of Tatian’s Diatessaron “7” 


—a harmony of the Four Gospels. It is a faithful witness to the existence 


Its chief value lies in its incontrovertible evidence that the Gospel of John 
_was received upon the same footing as the other three Gospels in the age 
which immediately followed the death of John. ~~~ 

In 1892 another famous discovery was made upon Mount Sinai in the 
same convent (St. Catherine) where Tischendorf found the Sinaitic MS. of 
the New Testament, and where the Apology of Aristides had been found. 
This discovery was made by two English ladies, Mrs. Lewis and her sister 
Mrs. Gibson. It is none other than one of the earliest translations of the 


this new Syriac text is the oldest of all that have been found, taking us back 
to the Apostolic Age itself. 

A fourth interesting discovery is that of the Gospel of Peter, a fragment 
brought to light at Cairo in 1887, but not published until 1892. It contains 
only about 1600 words, extending from’ the account of the washing of 
Pilate’s hands to the return of the disciples to Galilee after the Resurrec- 
tion. It seems to be a compilation from all four Gospels, weaving the sep- 
arate accounts into one story. Since Justin Martyr was familiar with this 
fragment, it must have been in existence in the early part of the second cen- 
tury. 

Is it not significant that the evidence of these newly discovered MSS. 
all points one way? The radical critics had boasted that if Tatian’s Diates- 
saron and the Gospel of Peter were ever found, they would discredit the 
Gospel according to John. But just the opposite is true, and whenever a 
new document has been found, it invariably has confirmed the historical 
belief in the four Gospels, and the fact that they were early accepted by 
the Church as the only ones having supreme authority. 
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Thus a!l the documentary evidence which we possess—and it is ample— 
confirms our belief that we practically are in possession of the New Testa- 
ment of the Apostolic Age. We have gone back century by century until 


‘we have come right upon Apostolic times, and we have found that 


<Ee ane en ne med 


i 
Gospels ever made—a Syriac version of the early part of the second cen- 
tury. It is judged that the Curetonian Syriac is older than the Peshito, but 


‘ 


oS ! 
~ books which were published from the latter part of the second century 
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the New Testament books were to the men of those days just what they 
have been to the Church in each succeeding century down to the pres- 
ent. The writings which at the beginning were received with authority 
we too receive. Handed down to us from Apostolic days, we reverently 
accept them as the inspired Word of God, given to the Church during 
the last sixty years of the first century. 

When we consider the numerous catalogues of New ‘Testament 


until the opening of the fourth century; when we know that the Chris- 
tian Fathers sometimes made long journeys to Palestine simply fo e 
‘purpose of sifting evidence; when we remember how careful and cau- 
tious the Early Church was in the matter of transmitting their sacred 
writings, and that forgeries were treated with greatest rigour; and fin- 
ally when we consider that thousands of early Christians willingly died 
in defense of a faith begotten and nourished by the very books of the 
New Testament which have came down to us, are we not ready to believe 
that these same Divine oracles were given to us by the hand of God, and 
by Him miraculously preserved from age to age? 

But one other matter needs to be referred to. Some minds are dis- 
turbed by the number of variations which are found in the many differ- 
ent manuscripts—150, 000 variations! Do not so many variations ren- 
der the text of the New Testament uncertain, and thus weaken the foun- 
dations of our faith? In the first place, as Dr. Ezra Abbot has poles 


out, we may dismiss nineteen-twentieths of this large number of varia 


tions as not _worthy_ of consideration; and of the remainder nineteen- 
twentieths in no way affect the sense of the passage. This reduces the 


a 
variations which involve a slight change of _meaning or the addition or 


omission of a few words, to about four hundred. And “yet these varia- 


tions ‘themselves, as Dr. Urquhart has conclusively shown, have enriche 
the. “New “7 Testament. by_the weight of assurance which they have put 
upon every other page and verse that have come down to us. We need 
not be concerned about these variations when Westcott and Hort, who 
speak with accepted authority, tell us: “The amount of what can, in any 
sense, be called substantial variation, is but a small fraction of the resid- 
uary variation, and can be hardly more than a thousandth part of the 
entire text.” Thus there is really no question about the 999 parts. In 
other words, we practically possess the New Testament of the\ Apostolic 
Age. 

No other book of antiquity has one-tenth of the testimony that is 
borne to the Bible. No book in all the world’s literature is so su- 
premely attested as our Book. “God, having of old time spoken unto the 
Fathers in the Prophets by divers portions and in divers manners, hath 
at the end of these days spoken unto us in His Son” (Heb. i. 1, 2)3 and 
the word which came to us through the Lord “was confirmed unto us 
by them that heard; God also bearing them witness, both by signs 
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wonders, and by manifold powers, and by gifts of the Holy Spirit, accord- 


ing to His own will” (Heb. 


li. 3, 4) 3 


“that by two immutable things, in 


which it is impossible for God to lie, we may have strong encourage- 
ment, who have fled for refuge to lay hold of the hope set before us: 
which we have as an anchor to the soul, a hope both sure and steadfast, 
and entering into that which is within the veil” (Heb. vi. 18, 19). 


INTERNATIONAL LESSONS IN THEIR LITERARY SETTING 


The Managing Editor 


A. The Remaining Lessons for April 


The First Three of the International 
Lessons for April were treated in the 
March number of “The Bible Student 
and Teacher.” Their Topics are “The 
Good Shepherd,” “The Raising of Laz- 
arus,” and “The Supper at Bethany.” 
The Topics of the last Two Lessons for 
April, here taken up, are “The Entry in- 
to Jerusalem” and “Jesus Washing the 
Disciples’ Feet.” These Lessons—as 
was the case with the preceding ones— 
are mere fragments, taken out of their 
connection in the Gospel narrative. 


IV. The Fourth Lesson for April is 
ntitled “The Entry into Jerusalem.” Its 
Scripture is John xii. 12-26. The parallel 
Scriptures are Matt. xxi. 1-11; Mark xi. 
I-11; Luke xix. 29-44. The Lesson is 
a part of Chap. xii., the whole of which 
is devoted to setting forth the culmi- 
nation and condemnation of Jewish unbe- 
lief, and brings to an end Part II. of 
John’s Gospel. 

The long conflict of the Incarnate 
Word with the spiritual darkness of 
Judaism here comes to a close in the fi- 
nal rejection of the claims of the Messi- 
anic King by the Jews, after He had per- 
formed His greatest miracle and re- 
ceived the Father’s confirmation of His 
Messiahship. In the opening of the 
chapter (vv. I-11), Jesus comes. back 
from His retirement to fulfill the last 
days of His public ministry to the Jews. 


By the Supper at Bethany He is brought 
prominently before that community, be- 


fore the multitudes in attendance upon 


the Passover and before the Jews of 
Jerusalem, in connection with the nota- 
ble and unquestioned “sign” of the Rais- 
ing of Lazarus from the Dead. Mary 
there anointed Him for His burial 
and the way was opened through Judas 
for the success of the plotting of the 
Jerusalem Jews. 

The large accession to His followers, 
who had an intellectual faith that He 
was the expected Messiah, prepared for 
making His public claim in Jerusalem 
to be the Messiah and for taking His 
place as the Messiah. This critical 
event occupies the. remainder of the 
chapter (vv. 12-50), and must be kept in 
view as the reason why the record was 
made by John. 

“The hour of His death was near; that 
of His Royal Advent had. therefore 
sounded.” By taking His place as Mes- 
siah the King, and holding it for these 
brief days—from Palm Sunday until the 
following Wednesday, or perhaps Thurs- 
day morning, when the Greek incident 
took place—He makes an overwhelm- 
ing presentation of. ‘His claims _ to | be 
Messiah, w while thereby precipitating His 
rejection ‘by the Jews and His sacrificial 
death by which He is to lay the foun- 
dations of His future spiritual kingdom. 

That this was the purpose of Jesus— 
publicly to take His place as Messianic 
King—is shown by His sending for the 
colt, in order to fulfill the prophecy con- 
cerning the coming of the King (Zecha- 
riah ix. 9, 10). The cries of the peo- 
ple as well as the terms used—Son of 
David (Matt.), King of Israel (John)— 
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leave no doubt of the meaning of the 
multitude in this manifestation; it was 
certainly their intention .to salute the 
Messiah in the person of Jesus. The 
“acclamations quoted are taken from 
Psalm cxviii. 25, 26. That Psalm was 
regarded as Messianic. “Hosanna (save, 
I pray thee) is a prayer addressed to 
God by the Theocratic people on behalf 
of His Messiah-King.” Jesus accepts 
the homage of the multitude as paid to 
Him as the Messiah. He continued to 
act the part of Messiah during the days 
following Palm Sunday, residing in the 
Temple, “as if in His palace, and exer- 
cising there a sort of Messianic sover- 
eignty.” Eventually His public ministry 
was completed and He went out re- 
jected and hid Himself from them (v. 36) 
to prepare for the final catastrophe. 

In order to study this passage intelli- 
gently, help must be drawn from the 
other Gospels; since it is not John’s 
habit to repeat what his readers have 
already received from other sources. 

As this is one of the great critical 
events in the career of Jesus, three 
things require careful consideration: 

ae Ist. Jesus taking the place of Mes- 

siah the King as He enters Jerusalem 
and the Temple. This is treated by all 
Four Evangelists—by the first three in 
detail and by John in brief and for a 
specific purpose.—Ch. xii. 12-19. 

end. Jesus doing the work of Mes- 
siah the King in the Temple and the 
City. This is omitted by John. 

3rd. Jesus receiving the Father’s pub- 
lic confirmation as Messiah the King on 
the occasion of the Greeks coming to 
Him in the Temple at the close of His 
administration there as Messiah-King.— 
Ch. xii. 20-26. 


st. Jesus taking the Place of Mes- 
siah in the Temple.—Ch. xii. 12-109. 

Jesus takes advantage of the faith and 
enthusiasm of the multitude—brought 
out by the miracle of raising Lazarus 
from the dead—publicly to claim that 
He is the Messiah-King of prophecy, 
and to take His place as such at the 
head of His People, in the City of the 
King, and in the Temple, His Father’s 
house. 


The details of the Triumphal Entry, 
as it is usually and somewhat super- 
ficially called, are to be studied in the 
other Gospels. All four Gospels portray 
the Entry, each with some racial touch, 
and all record the Hosannas. John 
alone connects the events with the 
raising of Lazarus as the reason why 
the multitudes that witnessed that mira- o 
cle accompanied Him into the City and 
why the multitude that heard of it came 
up to meet Him (vv. 16-19). Luke alone 
has that touch of the observant thinker, 
in which he represents the Pharisees as 
having asked Jesus to rebuke His dis- 
ciples for their unseemly enthusiasm, 
which request receives withering rebuke 
from Jesus (Luke xix. 39, 40); and Luke 
alone records for the man of universal 
humanity the bitter weeping of Jesus 
over Jerusalem (vv. 41-44). Matthew 
alone, with an eye to the Jew, tells of 
the question asked by the roused City 
of the King as He entered it, “Who is 
this?” and answered by the multitudes: 
“This is the Prophet Jesus, from Naza- 
reth of Galilee” (Matt. xxi. 10, 11). It is 
left for Mark to preserve the fact that, 
after entering the Temple and looking 
round about upon all things, Jesus, be- 
cause of the lateness of the hour (“it 
being eventide”) “went out into Bethany 
with the Twelve” (Mk. xi. 11), without 
taking up His work as King in Jerusa- 
lem that night. 

This brings to a close the account of 
the Triumphal Entry and the events of 
Palm Sunday. 


2nd. Jesus doing the Work of Mes- 
siah the King [not found in John]. 

Jesus takes up His work as the Mes- 
sianic King in Jerusalem in the Temple, 
on Monday, Tuésday, Wednesday and — 
perhaps Thursday, of the week that 
opened with His public entry. It was 
necessary to His Mission for Him to 
assert His authority as Messiah; to 
cleanse the Temple and to restore it to 
its Divine uses; to teach, rebuke and 
judge the apostate Jewish rulers, ch- 
ers and people; and to receive as” 
siah His Father’s public sanction | 
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crisis of unbelief that ended in His 
crucifixion. 

This Work of the King properly 
comes in at the end of v. 15 of Ch. xii. 


These events as recorded by the other 
Evangelists are necessary to an under- 
standing of what follows in John xii. 
16-50. The events can be found in their 
order in any Harmony of the Gospels. 

The Messianic King purified the Tem- 
ple by the expulsion of the traders on 
Tuesday, the day after His entry fnto 
Jerusalem. On Wednesday he met the 
challenge of the official authorities who 
demanded an explanation of the origin 
of the power which He claimed; then 
successively met and silenced the Phari- 
sees and gadducees and the Scribes who 
approached Him with captious ques- 
tions. Turning upon His challengers, 
He then presented to them from Psalm 
cx., the great question of the Deity of 
the Messiah which was to be the sub- 
ject of His judicial sentence, and fol- 
lowed this by pronouncing a maledic- 
tion upon the rulers of the people and 
withdrawing towards evening to the 
Mount of Olives, where He set before 
four of His Disciples (according to 
Mark) a picture of the judgment of Je- 
rusalem, of the Church and of Man- 
kind. The words in v. 36: “Jesus said 
these things; then, departing, He hid 
himself from them,” were probably ut- 
tered either on Wednesday evening as 
Jesus was leaving the Temple to go to 
Bethany, or on Thursday morning when 
He may have returned to Jerusalem and 
the Temple for a short time. 


In the light of these events the words 
of John beginning with yv. 20 receive new 
significance, and the greatness of the 
crisis and the importance of the divine 
confirmation become manifest. 


3rd. Jesus receives the Father’s Pub- 
lic Confirmation as Messiah.—Chap. xii. 
23-26. 

John, as is his custom, records his own 
observations on the events centering in 
the Entry. He declares that “the dis- 
ciples did not understand these things at 
the moment,” and not until Jesus was 
“glorified” (v. 16); he brings out “the 
influence of the resurrection of Lazarus 


b 


on the scene of Palm Sunday,” as its 
occasion (vv. 17, 18); and he indicates 
its bearing upon the final catastrophe as 
its cause (v. 19). The Messianic work of 
Jesus for the Jews had been in vain; it 
had simply maddened them the more. 
They said to one another: “You see that 
you prevail nothing; behold, the world 
is gone after Him,’’—the world, all these 
people native and foreign. They “mu- 
tually summoned each other, with a 
kind of bitterness, to notice the inef- 
ficacy of their half-measures. It is a 
way of encouraging each other to use 
without delay the extreme measures ad- 
vised by Caiaphas. It is these last words 
especially that serve to place this whole 
passage in connection with the general 
design of this part of the Gospel’’—as 
bringing out the culmination of Jewish 
unbelief and hatred. 


Now comes the Last Scene 
Temple before His final farewell. His 
people have rejected Him. Will the 
Father stand by Him in this, one of the 
greatest crises in His career? “Ea 
time that the Son performs a great act 
of self- -humiliation and personal conse-_ 
_cration, the Father answers by a sensi- 
“ple _ manifestation of approval. What 
had happened at the Baptism and Trans- 
figuration is now renewed. At this hour, 
which is the closing of Jesus’ ministry, 
and in which He devoted himself to 
death, is the time—or never—for the 
Father publicly to set the seal of His 
satisfaction upon His person and His 
work” (Godet). 


This is the meaning of this last scene 
in the Temple. In studying it two 
points are to be considered : (1) its oc- 
casion in the coming of the Greeks to 
see him; and (2) the Father’s audible 
manifestation of approval from Heaven. 


in the 


~~ Study, first, the attempt of the Greek 


proselytes to approach Jesus, and the 
words in which He expressed the feel- 
ings to which this circumstance gave 
rise in Him (v. 28). 

At this hour when the Jews turn from 
Him, these Greeks—as representatives 
of the heathen world—turn to Him, 
showing themselves better able to appre- 
ciate this Sage and Teacher than these 
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narrow Jews. This coming of the Greeks 
—one of the first manifestations of sym- 
pathy for the Gospel on the part of the 
heathen world, and the first sign of the 
attractive power which Jesus was soon 
to exert upon the whole human race—- 
“was undoubtedly in the Court of the 
Women, which was entered after having 
crossed the Court of the Gentiles,” and 
which Jesus had cleansed and prepared 
efor its rightful uses. The incident pro- 


. ‘O2- duced upon Jesus a profound impres- 
Kasd 


sion. In the first place it a1 
Him the - feeling of His relation to “the 
heathen world, which has heretofore 
ppbeen in the background—except perhaps 
on some such occasions as that which 
followed the preaching at the Well of 
Jacob in Samaria. In the second place, 
it brought home to His soul the fact 
that His hour had come when He was 
to be glorified, through His sacrificial 
death for the sin of the world. 


The discourse which follows presents 
the importance of the present hour: 
first, for Jesus himself (vv. 29, 30); 
then, for the world (vv. 31-33); and fi- 
nally for Israel in particular (vv. 34-36). 

The agony of soul which came upon 
Him in consequence of the vision of 
“His Hour” led Him’ to pray, not that 
he should be delivered from the Hour, 
but that the Father should glorify His 
own name (vv. 27, 28). 

In response to this prayer came the 


_Father’s sensible manifestation of His 


approval of Jesus as the Messiah-King. 
The multitude heard the sound of the 
confirming voice, but did not understand 
its words; but John and other ear-wit- 
nesses heard the words and understood 
their significance (vv. 28, 29). 

It was the Father’s clear confirmation 
of the claims of Jesus to be the Messiah, 
given not for His sake alone but for the 
sake of the Disciples and the People (v. 
30), and left the Jews without excuse. 

It announced that “this hour is that 
of the most radical revolution, first, as 
the judgment of this world and the ex- 
pulsion of Satan its former master; and 
second, of the advent of its new mon- 
arch” (vv. 31, 32). “These two events 
seem to be the whole history of the 


Church; both from a negative and a 
polemical point of view: the gradual de- 
struction of the Kingdom of Satan, and 
from an opposite point of view the pro- 
gressive establishment of the Kingdom 
of God” (Godet). ; 


Jesus now makes His final appeal to 


the apostate Jews, urging them while “ 
the light is with them a little longer to 
walk in that light (vv. 34, 36). 

“Such was the farewell of Jesus to 
Israel. The words: He said these 
things, signified that He gave them no 
other response. Thereupon He with- 
draws; and on the following day He 
does not appear. The-people waited for 
Him in the temple as usual (Luke xxi. 
38); but in vain. It was no jpnger the 
cloud which veiled the sun. The sun 
had set, the night was come” (Godet). 


As 


John closes this chapter and this part 
of the Gospel with a retrospective 
glance at the mysterious fact of Jewish 
unbelief. In the first part (vv. 37-43), 
Jesus explains the causes of this mys- 
terious fact which need to be studied in 
the text. In the second part (vv. 44-50), 
He shows the grave importafice of it by 
setting forth its tragical consequences. 


V. The Fifth Lesson for April has 
for its Topic “Jesus Washing the Dis- 
ciples’ Feet.” Its Scripture is John xiii- 
1-14. It is not paralleled in the Synop- 
tic Gospels. 

Any one who will consult the Outline 
View of John’s Gospel given in the Feb- 
ruary issue, will see that Ch. xili. (p. 
136) begins Part Third, which is de- 
voted by Jesus to the confirmation of 
the faith of His own true Disciples (Ch. 
xiii. I—xvii. 26). .This was the manifes- 
tation of His supreme love (Ch. xiii. 1) 
just before the last Passover—in view of 
His immediate Departure to the Father 
and their future Work as the founders 
of the Church. This embraces three a 
tions: 

(1). The Purification of their Faith 
by twe decisive acts (xiii. I-13), = 

(2). The Strengthening and Develop- 
ment of their Faith—by His last private — 
teachings, containing His complete un- 
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folding of the foundations of the Chris- 
tian life (xiii. 3I—xvi. 33). 

(3). The Uplifting of their Faith by 
His High-Priestly Prayer (xvii. 1-26). 


The Washing of the Disciples’ Feet 


As only the first of the two decisive acts 


— 


that come under the work of Jesus in 
purifying the disciples’ faith, the other 
act being the Dismissal of Judas the 
Traitor. The two are essential to the 
Lesson, as they show what needed to be 
removed before the final instructions of 
Jesus, concerning their Christian Life 
and Work, could be fully and profitably 
given: that carnal ambition for position 
and preference in the Kingdom that de- 
stroys all true love and fellowship; and 
that carnal greed for wordly possessions, 
that overmasters Christian loyalty and 
devotion in the Kingdom. 

These were the prime evils in that lit- 
tle body of disciples that formed the 
nucleus of the Church; and they have 
been the two prime curses in the Church 
in all ages,—hierarchical assumption of 
power and position, and the use of ec- 
clesiastical place and machinery as the 
agencies for greed and gain. 

Note how Jesus sets about removing 
both these hindrances, and thus gives an 
example for His followers in all ages,— 
so that the two-fold act of this chapter 
goes to the root of the evils that always 
need to be contended against. 


Take up now in order the Two Acts— 
the Washing of the Disciples’ Feet, and 
the Dismissal of Judas the Traitor—and 
seek to learn their essential lessons.— 
John xiii. 1-30. 

1. Jesus Washing the Disciples’ Feet: 
—Xiil, I-17. 

This incident would be of trifling im- 
portance were it not for what lies back 
of it. That little company was not in 
condition of mind and spirit to profit by 
the Master’s last instructions. It is evi- 
dent that when the supper was _ served 


they had ‘reclined at the table “without 


performing the customary washing of 
feet after the removal of the sandals; an 
office so necessary to comfort in Orien- 
tal lands that “Jesus reproached the 
Pharisee who had invited Him to dinner 


with a breach of courtesy because he had 
omitted it” (Luke vii. 44). 

From Luke’s account of the Supper 
it is learned that a dispute had arisen 


among the disciples over the question 


which should be greatest, or to whom 
the first place belonged (Luke xxii. 
24-27). This may suggest the key to the 
situation. This dispute, beginning per- 
haps in discussing the prospects of their 
Master’s Kingdom, and possibly added 
to by the well-known ambitious desire 
of the sons of Zebedee, ended in jealousy 
and anger. Their views of the Messiah 
and His Kingdom were still radically 
wrong. 

“Heated, then, and angry, and full of 
resentment, these men hustle 
supper-room and seat themselve§ like so 
many sulky school boys. They streamed 
into the room and doggedly took their 
places; and then came a pause. For any- 
one to wash the feet of the rest was to 
declare himself the servant of all, and 
that was what precisely each one was 
resolved he, for his part, would not do. 
+ x +X But this unhealthy, neat 
quite unfits them to listen to what their 
Lord has to say to them that last even- 
ing. Occupied as they are, not with 
anxiety about Him nor with an absorb- 
ing desire for the prosperity of His 
Kingdom, but with selfish ambitions 
that separate them alike from Him and 
from one another, how can they receive 
what He has to say? How is He to 
bring them into a state of mind in which 
they can listen wholly and devoutly to 
Him? How is He to quench their heated 
passions and stir within them humility 
and love?” (Dods). 

Jesus rises from the supper-table, lays 
aside His garments, takes a towel and 
Himself performs the task for them 
which they had refused to perform for 
one another. This is the answer to the 
question “How?” 

This desire for preference and great- 
ness in the Kingdom of God—which 
was a remnant of the false Jewish views 
of the Messiah—must be removed. Jesus 
removes it by showing them that in His 
spiritual Kingdom the only way to true 
greatness is by service. He presents the 
law of service as the remedy for the evil. 
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The lesson is applicable to the Church 
in all time, for one of the most fruitful 
sources of evil has been this perpetual 
strife for supremacy in the Kingdom. 
And this is true not only of the hierar- 
chical and prelatical Churches, in which 
one order of the ministry is elevated 
above another; but it has been true of 
all the Churches, whatever their form of 
government, since the same desire for 
high place has led to political scheming 
in connection with all the missionary 
and other agencies of these Churches. 


In taking up the Scripture of this pas- 

sage, the following points will indicate 
the main divisions: 
The Prologue (vv. I-3), in which 
is set forth the fact of Christ’s love to 
the uttermost—a love which holds to 
the end, in spite of the fact that His 
hour is come and He is facing Death; 
of the fact that God has given omnip- 
otence into His hands; and of the fact 
of the false Messianic views shown by 
their pitiable wrangling. This prologue 
is to be looked upon as introductory, not 
simply to the washing of the disciples’ 
feet, but to this whole division of John’s 
Gospel. 


b. The Facts of the Feet-Washing, in 
general and the special case of Peter, 
in which the false views of the dis- 
ciples are sifted (vv. 4-11). : 

c. The Explanation and Lesson of 
Christ Himself, in which He clearly 
warns them and the Church of all time 
against such _ ecclesiastical ambitions 
(vv. 12-17). 

Already the fact that there is a traitor 
among them—in addition to the fact 
that they are all wrong in their con- 
ception of the Messianic Kingdom, and 
in their temper of mind—is brought out 
in this Scripture, preparatory to the dis- 
missal of Judas in the Scripture that im- 
mediately follows. 

The offensiveness of this state of 
mind among the disciples is enhanced, 
if we recall the fact that Jesus was here 
about to institute that ordinance of the 
Lord’s Supper which should be the 
medium of intimate communion between 
Him and His people till all of them 
should sit down with Him at the Heav- 


enly feast. It is true that the institu- 
tion of the Supper is not expressly men- 
tioned by John; but it is implied (vv. 2, 
4). As Dr. Schaff says: “The Evangelist 
did not need to repeat what had already 
been made known in the other Gospels, 
and which was, when John issued his 
own, a rite firmly established and con- 
stantly observed in the Church.” 


2. The Dismissal of Judas the Traitor 
—purifying the Apostolic body, 


the t 
germ of the Church.—Ch. xiii. 18-30. 


Jesus could not make His great spir- 
itual revelations to angry and jealous 
men, nor to a body including a traitor. 
That body must first be purified. ‘The 
direct study of this Scripture may be 
carried on under the following subjects: 

(a) The revelation of the existence 
of the Traitor and Christ’s troubled 
spirit in view of the fact (vv. 18-21). 

(b) The enquiry concerning the 
identity of the Traitor, made by the Dis- 
ciples and the answer of Jesus (vv. 22- 
26). 

(c) Satan’s taking possession of the 
Traitor and the Dismissal of Judas (vv. 
27-30). 

The character and career of Judas are 


of special interest. John specifies three 


stages in the development of the treach- 
ery of Judas: (1)The period that shows 
the treacherous bent or disposition of 
his mind (Ch. vi. 70); (2) the period of 
the though: of betrayal (Ch. xiii. 2; see 
also Ch. xii. 1); (3) the period when he 
resolves upon betrayal and resigns his 
will entirely to the will of Satan whose 
slavish tool he becomes (Ch. xiii. 27). 

It was on this last occasion that Jesus 
uttered those words of urgency: “What 
thou art about to do do quickly,” or 
rather more quickly (v. 27). In answer 
to those who would make this Scripture 
an excuse for the iniquity of Judas the 
comments of Alford on this passage are 
helpful: 

“These words are not to be evaded, 
as being permissive (Grotius) or dismis- 
sive (Chrysostom). They are like the 
sayings of God to Balaam (Num. xxii. — 
20) and of Our Lord to the Pharisees 
(Matt. xxiii. 32). The course to sinful 
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to go on is but the echo of that myster- 
jous appointment by which the sinner in 
the exercise of his own corrupted will | 
becomes the instrument of the purpose 
of God.” ee. hi 

“The fact of their not perceiving that 
Judas was the traitor, even when the 
end was near, is a proof of the strength 
of the prejudice entertained by them in 
favor of his talents and his promising 


deportment” (Lange). 


ot The Church has been afflicted with the 


same evil in all ages—the unscrupulous 
men of brilliancy and administrative 
ability always having been able to work 
themselves into high positions and to 
hold such positions in spite of their lack 
of the spiritual qualifications essential 
to them, and to make use of them in the 
interest of corruption and greed. 

The ruling motive that controlled Ju- 
das seems clearly to have been the love 
of gain. John tells us that he was “a 
thief and had the bag”, or common 
purse (Ch. xiii. 6), “and bare what was 
put therein”, i. e., took it away for his 
own uses. So at the last, when it became 
clear that the ambitious aims that had 
attracted Judas to the Messianic King- 
dom were to be disappointed, and the 
hope of Judas from these sources had 


begun to fail—the traitor “presumed to 
use Him in a little money-making 
scheme of his own, The best use that 
Judas could think of putting Jesus to, 
the best use he could make of Him, 
whom the angels worshipped, was to 
sell Him for £5. He could get nothing 
more out of Christ than that. After 
three years’ acquaintanceship and obser- 
vation of the various ways in which 
Christ could bless people, this was all 
he could get from Him. And there are 
still such men: men for whom there is 
nothing in Christ, men who can find 


nothing in Him that they sincerely care 


for, men who, though calling themselves 
His followers, would, if the truth were 
told, be better content and feel they had 


more substantial profit if they could 
turn Him into money” (Dods). 
It was necessary that this traitor 


should be removed from the Apostolic 
body before Jesus could give His last 
and highest instructions to that body. 
The tenderness with which He dis- 
missed him at the last—not bringing out 
his treachery before his companions 
while he was present—is of a piece with 
all the Master’s conduct toward him, by 
which, if it had been possible, He would 
have saved him from such a fate. 


B. The International Lessons for May 


The Topics of the International Les- 
sons for May are “The Vine and the 
Branches;” “Jesus prays for His Follow- 
ers;” “Jesus before Pilate;’ and “The 
Crucifixion.” These Lessons deal with 
mere shreds taken from the farewell 
words of Our Lord, a Scripture which, 
as Dr. Schaff has told us, “stands alone 
even in the ‘Book of Books;’” and which 
even Ewald characterizes as “the great- 
est and most wonderful piece of compo- 
sition.” These words embrace the gra- 
«cious instruction of Jesus whereby He 
seeks to purify, strengthen and elevate 
the faith of His Disciples. They contain 
His complete unfolding of the Christian 
‘Life and Work that open before the Dis- 


ciples, and are thus of extreme impor- 
tance. 


1. The Topic of the First Lesson for 


May is “The Vine and the Branches.” 


The Scripture is John xv. 1-12, with no 
parallel in the Synoptic Gospels. 

It will be helpful to learn, first, the 
setting of this fragmentary passage in 
the Section of the Gospel in which it 
occurs, viz., the second Section of Part 
Third, in which John records the teach- 
ings of Jesus ‘devoted to strengthening 
and developing the faith of the Disciples, 
during the evening of His betrayal (xiii. 
31—xvi. 33). These teachings were giv- 
en— 
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(1) In view of the immediate Separa- 
tion to which He was looking forward, 
which separation was to eventuate in 
His glorification with the Father and 
their enduement by Him with power 
through prayer, to do greater works 
than His own; which prayer is to be 
wrought by the Holy Spirit whose mis- 
sion is here unfolded (xiii. 31—xiv. 31). 

(2) In view of the great Task that 
lies before them, in the founding of the 
Church in co-operation with the glori- 
fied Christ and with the aid of the Holy 
Spirit (xv. I—xvi. I5). 

(3) In view of the fact that the im- 
pending separation is to be followed by 
His speedy Return and permanent abid- 
ing with them by His Spirit (xvi. 16-33). 


The Lesson occurs under “(2)” among 
the teachings in view of the great Task 
that was before them, and which would 
become possible through the glorified 
Christ constantly dwelling in them by 
His Holy Spirit as the source of spiritual 
life and effective service. To understand 
the Lesson— 


~ st. Study the Mission of the Holy 
Spirit as set forth in the teachings of 
Jesus as recorded by John in this portion 
of His Gospel. 

a. Under the section marked “(1)”, 
the Holy Spirit is set forth as the source 
of the inner life, the teachings on this 
point being found especially in Ch. xiv. 
16-26. 

In this chapter Jesus, in preparing 
them for the coming separation, prom- 
ises that He will pray the Father who 
will send “the Spirit of Truth,” the Com- 
forter, the Strengthener, the Helper, 
who will abide in them forever as the 
source of life (vv. 16-19). The “Com- 
forter,’ which is the Holy Ghost, should 
teach them all things and bring to their 
remembrance whatsoever Jesus had said 
unto them (v. 26). This of course em- 
braced not only what Jesus had already 
taught them, but also the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures that were produced at a 
later date. 

This would equip them with that com- 
prehensive knowledge of the Gospel and 
of their mission from Christ under it, 
and endue them with that power of the 


Divine life, that were required as the 


special personal preparation for carrying 


on successfully the great work Jesus had, 


assigned to them. 

b. The Holy Spirit, as the source of 
power for their work, is discussed under 
the section marked “(2),” especially in 
Ch. xv. 26—xvi. 15. 

The original sense of Comforter, used 
in John’s Gospel to translate the Greek 
word transliterated “Paraclete,” was not 
Consoler but Strengthener or Helper. 
The Paraclete was one who was sum- 
moned to aid one in need of help. 
Comforter, in this more important and 
vital sense, is now obsolete except in 
Biblical and liturgical use. 

This “Helper,” whom Jesus is to send 
from the Father, even the Spirit of Truth 
who proceeds from the Father, is to tes- 
tify to them of Jesus, i. e, His main 
message of truth is to be concerning 
Jesus as John sets Him forth in his 
Gospel, as the Incarnate Word, the Life 
and Light of the world. He is also to 
prepare the disciples, who had been with 
Him from the beginning, to bear witness 
to Jesus in these aspects of His char- 
acter and work (xiv. 26, 27). 

The coming of the Spirit, which was 
essential to the success of their work, 
was only made possible by the return 
of Jesus to the Father and the accept- 
ance of His atoning work by the Father; 
He would then send the Spirit to give 
efficacy to their preaching and work 
CVE?) 

When the Spirit is come He will make 
the Gospel effective, so that, according 
to the promise of Christ, His followers 
shall be able to do through His co-oper- 
ation greater works than Christ Himself 
had done (xvi. 8-11). 

They are not able now to receive all 
the truth, but that Spirit shall lead them 
into all truth; shall show them the 
things to come; and especially shall en- 
large their views of the person and sav- 


ing work of Christ and give the truth 


new power over them (xvi. 12-15). 


The Spirit’s mission is thus seen to be, - 


to endue the Disciples, and Christians 
generally, with the life and power needed 
for the founding of the Church and the 
conquest of the world under the Gre 
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Commission—the task that Jesus sends 
them to accomplish. Both the Divine 
life working within and the Divine power 
co-operating without were needed for 
success in this one great and only 
worthy enterprise of the world and the 
ages—the only thing that Jesus regarded 
as worth doing. 


and. Study the Scripture of the Les- 
son itself, especially the teaching con- 
cerning the Vine and the Branches, as 
illustrating the first aspect of the Mis- 
sion of the Holy Spirit, viz., as the 
source of the life of the Christian and 
the Church.—Ch. xv. I-17. 

If Jesus and His Disciples—after the 
words with which Chapter xiv. closes, 
“Let us go hence’—went out from the 
upper room, which had just been to 
them, as it were, the vestibule of the 
Father’s house,’ they probably sought 
and found, on the slope which descends 
into the valley of Cedron a retired spot 
where they stopped. Surrounded by this 
little circle of disciples, in view of Jeru- 
salem and the Jewish people now as- 
sembled in that city, Jesus contemplates 
the immense task which awaits His 
Disciples as those who are to continue 
His work. Transporting Himself in 
thought to the moment when His spirit- 
ual return [i. e., His return by the Holy 
Spirit at Pentecost] will be consum- 
mated, He endeavors first of all to make 
them comprehend the nature of this sit- 
uation which is so new for them, and 
the obligations which will spring from 
it” (Godet). 


a. Consider the figure of the Vine and 


CU Branches, the Church of Christ with its 


One Divine Life. 

By this, Jesus represents the living 
organic unity that is to exist between 
Him and His followers, when He re- 
turns by the Holy Spirit to dwell in them 
as the source of a common divine life 
and activity. 

Through the Holy Spirit binding 
Christ and His followers together they 
are to be one with Him—in their 
thoughts, plans, purposes, words and 
works, in the service of the Kingdom. 
Just as the sap flows through the vine 
to the branches, carrying with it life 


‘ 


and fruitfulness, so the life of Jesus by 
His Spirit is to flow through His 
Disciples carrying with it spiritual life 
and fruitfulness. This is vital Chris- 
tianity, the only vital Christianity. It 
began when the glorified Christ returned 
by His Spirit to live in His own. 


b. In the Scripture of the Lesson, 
John sets forth— 

First. The position—in me—(vv. 1-3); 
the duty in the position—abide in me 
(v. 4); finally, the consequences of this 
duty fulfilled or not fulfilled—to bear 
fruit or to burn (vv. 5-8). 

“By fruit Jesus designates the produc- 
tion and development of the spiritual 
life, with all its normal manifestations, 
either in ourselves or others, through 
the strength of Christ living in us (Rom. 
i. 13),” but especially “the communica- 
tion to other men of the spiritual life 
which they themselves possess.” 

Abide in me expresses “the continual 
act by which the Christian sets aside 
everything he might derive from his 
own wisdom, strength, merit, to draw 
all from Christ, in these different rela- 
tions, through the deep longings of 
faith, © 

“The condition for abiding in Christ 
is to remain under the action of His 
word (v. 7) in the enjoyment of His 
love; and this latter depends upon 
obedience to His commandments, and 
especially that of brotherly love” (v. 9- 
17). See Godet. 

Jesus has chosen them and given them 
this mission of fruit-bearing to the glory 
of the Father; has asociated them with 
Himself in the progress of “that work 
which constitutes the highest activity 
of which man can be judged worthy;” 
and He now assures them that in that 
work they may ask the Father whatso- 
ever they need and shall receive it (v. 
16). 


c. One who desires to study the re- 
mainder of this section “(2)” will find 
suggestions of help in the following di- 
visions, under which, in marking out 
their future work— 

(a) Jesus pictures the hostile world— 
now represented by the Jewish people— 


_at war with the disciples and the Church, 
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in which war they shall have the support 
of the Spirit (xv. 18—xvi. 4). 

(b) He describes the victory they will 
gain over this opposing world through 
the agency of the Spirit (xvi. 5-15). 
This is the Spirit’s mission as the source 
of power in the accomplishment of the 
Work of God which is the Work of the 
Church. 


(c) He consoles them in His final 
farewell by the assurance that His de- 
parture is to be followed by a speedy 
return, when, through prayer in His 
name, everything needful will be at their 
command, by the grace of the Father 
(xvi. 16-33). 


In this Scripture taken as a whole, 
the twofold mission of the Holy Spirit— 
(1) as the source of spiritual life, and 
(2) as the source of power for the con- 
quest of the world-—is set forth with a 
clearness and fulness nowhere else ap- 
proached in the Word of God. In the 
special Lesson, everything is seen to be 
dependent upon a vital Christianity. 


Il. The topic of the Second Lesson 
for May is “Jesus Prays for His Follow- 
ers.” Its Scripture is John xvii. 15-26. 

The subject of this entire chapter 
(xvi.)-—as seen by the Outline View al- 
ready referred to—is the uplifting of the 
Faith of the Disciples by the High- 
Priestly prayer of Jesus, in which he 
affixes the seal to His Work of glorify- 
ing the Father by the salvation of the 
world. It isthe thought of this Work of 
God that dominates the soul of Jesus 
in all this prayer: when he prays for 
Himself (vv. 1-5); when he prays for His 
Apostles (vy. 6-19); and when He prays 
for all believers, the Church of the 
Present and Future (vv. 20-26). This 
Work of God for the lost world, to 
which He is so soon to send forth the 
Apostles, is the one interest of Jesus in 
His last hours; and He expects it to be 
the one supreme interest of the Church 
to the end of time. The presence or 
absence of it is therefore evermore the 
test of a standing or falling Church, a 
true or false Christianity. 

The Prayer, to be understood in its 
full import, must evidently be studied 


as a whole. Note its connection with 
what precedes, and then follow its 
course as recorded by John. 

“The shout of victory with which 
Jesus closed His conversations with the 
Disciples was an anticipation of faith. 
To transform the victory which was 
announced into a present reality, nothing 
less was needed than the action of the 
omnipotence of God. It is to Him that 
Jesus. turns. * * * * * * * Vhpeeipeaen 
has been called sacerdotal. This is, in- 
deed, the act of the High-Priest of man- 
kind who begins His sacrifice by offering 
Himself to God with all His people pres- 
ent and future” (Godet). 

1. Jesus prays for Himself—asking 
again His divine glory (xvii. I-5). 

“Tf the preceding words had been 
given on the way from Jerusalem to 
Gethsemane, He must now have been on 
the point of crossing the brook Cedron” 
(Godet). He lifted up His eyes towards 
Heaven, and looking beyond into His 
Father’s dwelling-place, uttered this 
prayer. 

Jesus prays for His reinstatement in 
the glory which He originally had with 7 
His Father in the Holy Trinity. He 
prays for this not for His own satisfac- 
tion, but as a means for continuing and 
finishing His work: “that they may 
glorify thee” (v. 1). His carryinpeogE 
of that work depended upon restoration 
to the possession of divine omnipresence, 
omniscience and omnipotence, of the ex- 
ercise of which He had divested Himself 
in His incarnation, except for the pur- 
poses of His redemptive work. This is 
in accordance with the covenant, in 
which the Father when He sent Him to 
His work had promised Him all power, 
in order to His giving eternal life, which 
can come only through the knowledge 
of the true God and Jesus Christ (v. 2, 
=n 

He founds His request, at the first, on 
what He is to do in the Future; now He 
fortifies His plea by what He has al- 
ready accomplished on the earth in 
glorifying the Father in the Work He 
had given Him to do (vv. 4, 5). —= 

The restored glory is sought for the 
prosecution and completion of God’s 
Work for the world. , &, 
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owe 2. Jesus prays for His Apostles, that 


they may be given what they need for 
the accomplishment of the Work of 
God, which as His representatives they 
are to continue and complete (vv. 6-19). 

It is in view again of this Work of 
God that He commends to His Father 
these instruments chosen and prepared 
to continue it. He asks for the things 
that they need: 


(1) He prays for them in general, 
commending them to the Father, as 
those whom the Father had given Him 
out of the world, and to whom He had 
given the knowledge of God and pre- 
pared for the work in which the Father 
and Son are alike engaged (vv. 6-10). 


(2) He offers a first special petition 
—that they may be kept from the world 
and the evil (vv. II-I5). 

He is praying here, not for the world, 
but for those whom the Father has 
given Him and through whom alone the 
blessings of redemption can reach the 
world. He had kept them—all save “the 
son of perdition’—but now, as He is to 
go from them, they need the protection 
from the evil, for which He pleads with 
the “Holy Father” (v. 11), “who has 
drawn this line of separation between 
the Disciples and the world.” 

(3) He offers a second special peti- 
tion—that they may be sanctified (vv. 
16-19). 

The term sanctify means to set apart 
or consecrate to a holy use. Jesus there- 
fore, in praying the Father to sancti- 
fy them, asks for them “a will entirely 
devoted to the good, i. e., to God and 
His service, and, secondly, to the task 
which God gives them to discharge in 
the world. All their forces, all their 
talents, all their life, are to be marked 
with the seal of consecration to this 
great work, the salvation of men; a 
thing that implies the renouncing of all 
self-gratification however lawful it may 
be, the absence of all interested aims and 
of self-seeking. This is the sublime idea 
of Christian holiness” (Godet). 

Here this ideal is to be realized in the 
special task committed to them, and to 
the ministry of all time after that. With- 
out such consecration and devotion the 


’ 


task of the Church is forever an impos- 
sible one. 

Jesus enforces His plea for such con- 
secration and devotion to their work, 
(1) by the fact that their mission is 
but a continuation of His own (v. 18); 
and (2) by the fact that He has Him- 
self already consummated such a conse- 
cration in His work on earth (v. 19). 

The granting by the Father of these 
two special petitions—to keep and to 
sanctify—is essential to the Apostles in 
their Work for God. 


3. Jesus prays for all believers until. 


the end of time, that they may be in 
living union with Him and among them- 
selves; that so they may be prepared to 
carry on effectively the Work of God 
committed to them for the world (vv. 
20-26). 

Jesus has already commended to God, 
the author of the work of salvation 
(Himself), and its instrument (His Dis- 
ciples; He now prays for the object of 
His work, the body of believers that 
shall be gathered through the word of 
the Apostles (v. 21). The “word” of 
the Eleven, as they go forth in obedi- 
ence to the Great Commission, is to be 
instrumental in gathering the first body 
of believers. 

The plea for obedience for all be- 
lievers He rests upon the fact that He 
has already begun the work which they 
are to complete. He urges the prayer 
for their vital union with Him and with 
one another, by the end to be attained 
thereby: “that the world may know that 
Thou hast sent me” (vv. 22-23). The 
point is the universal homage, of believ- 
ers, and unbelievers, voluntary or in- 
voluntary, to be rendered to Christ (see 
Phil. iv. 10; Rom. xiv. 10, 12). This liv- 
ing union of believers, with its trans- 
forming power is to be the most potent 
agency in convincing both the accepters 
and the rejecters of Jesus. 

In -the concluding words of this 
prayer, “Jesus no longer says, I pray but 
I will” (vv. 24-26). 

His last will is that these believers, 
first to be gathered into unity with Him, 
shall share His glory with Him (v. 24). 
He justifies this last Will by an appeal, 
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not to the gracious or holy Father, but 
to the righteous Father,—i. e., from the 
standpoint of righteousness (vv. 25, 26). 
This, then, is the meaning of this prayer: 
“The world, it is true, is the just object 
of Thy rejection by reason of its refusal 
to know Thee; but these, in receiving 
me, who have brought to them the 
knowledge of Thee, are become worthy 
of the privilege which I now ask of 
Thee for them.” It is true that the light 
has as yet but dawned in the heart of 
the Disciples through the revelation of 
God in Christ; Jesus here pledges Him- 
self to give them in the future a fulness 
of the knowledge of the Father which 
He Himself possesses. This refers to 
the sending of the Holy Spirit and the 
entire work of Jesus in the Church after 
the day of Pentecost. 

The sacerdotal prayer is thus the cli- 
max of this part of the Gospel, tracing 
the development of faith in the disciples 
from its first faint beginning to its pro- 
phetic consummation in glory. 


_ III. The Topic of the Third Lesson 
“for May is “Jesus before Pilate.” The 
Scripture of the Lesson is John xviii. 
28-40. All the Gospels devote much 
space to the closing scenes of Christ’s 
lite, as having specially to do with 
laying the foundations for redemption 
by His sacrificial death,—one-sixth of 
the Four Gospels being devoted to these 
scenes. 


The Scripture of the Lesson is em- 
braced under Part Fourth of John’s 
Gospel, as presented in the Outline 
View,—‘The Death on the Cross.” This 
part includes the arrest of Jesus, or 
rather His voluntary surrender of Him- 
self to His enemies; and His double 
Trial, ecclesiastical and civil. 

John’s choice of materials is doubt- 
less in part because of his intention to 
complete what may have been left in- 
complete by the other Evangelists. This 
is illustrated by his including the infor- 
mal examination of Jesus before Annas 
the High Priest, which is not recorded 
by the others, while he only hints at the 
trial before Caiaphas (v. 24). 


But the higher triple thought that 
runs through all John’s Gospel furnishes 
undoubtedly the main reason for the 
choice of material: the glory of Christ 
shining forth through the ignominy and 
even by means of it; the Jewish unbelief 
showing its moral perversity and reach- 
ing its consummation in the murder of 
Jesus; and the slowly growing faith in 
the Disciples and those who accept 
Jesus and His mission. 

The Lesson System omits the Arrest 
of Jesus (xviii 12-27) to take up the Civil 
Trial. The Civil Trial before Pilate em- 
braces Ch. xviii. 28—xix. 16, a part of 
which only is covered by the assigned 
Scripture. 


1. A brief view of the Successive 
Trials—as gathered from the compari- 
son and combination of all the Gospel 
narratives—will help to understand the 
attitude of the Jews and the trial of 
Jesus before Pilate. A bare summary 
is all that is possible here: 

(1) There was the preliminary exam- 
ination before Annas,—recorded by 
John only.—John xviii. 13-24. 

(2) There was the Ecclesiastical Trial 
before the Jewish Authorities—the 
merest travesty of justice, indeed, no 
trial at all. This is recorded in the 
Synoptic Gospels and implied in John’s 
narrative (John xviii. 24). 

(3) There was the Civil Trial before 
Pilate—incidentally before Herod also. 
This was the only semblance of a Trial 
that Jesus had, and is reported by all 
the Evangelists, but with special features 
and greater fulness by John (xviii. 28— 
Kix, 16). 


2. Take up now the Successive Phases 
of the Trial before Pilate as recorded 
by John, and Pilate’s method of meeting 


the pressure brought to bear by the C 


Jews.—John xviii. 28—xix. ~16. 

Pilate, the Roman Procurator, was 
the representative of the Gentile world. 
Jesus came into His Hands in fulfill- 
ment of the prophecy of Himself, that 
He should be delivered to the Gentiles 
(Matt. xx. 19; Mark x. 33; Luke xviii. 
32). 

Renan says of Pilate: “All the Acts of 
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to have been a good administrator.” 
This may seem to be a somewhat flat- 
tering portrait, as one has suggested, 
but the picture that Josephus draws of 
Pilate’s government (Antiq. xviii. 2-4) 
at least partially confirms it. It is hard 
to resist the conviction that his charac- 
ter has been unduly blackened in view 
of his permitting the condemnation of 
Jesus after he had repeatedly proclaimed 
Him innocent. The Gospel narratives 
as we have them do not appear to jus- 
tify this blackening. He was undoubted- 
ly a cold philosophical sceptic, as Herod 
was a conscienceless debauchee, but re- 
membering that Pilate was a heathen, 
the judgment of Christian charity can 
scarcely fail to find, in his handling of 
the Trial of Jesus, some hints of qualities 
that would have done credit to the Jew- 
ish leaders who pressed the case before 
him, and that, if emulated by them, would 
have saved them from the murder they 
were about to commit. His would seem 
to have been a sincere and persistent ef- 
fort to save Jesus from His fate, every 
phase of which effort served to bring 
out more clearly the malignity and in- 
famy of the Jewish murderers. 


First Phase.—The effort of Pilate is 
directed to getting at the facts in the 
case, but he does not sit in judgment 
upon it.—xvili. 28-38. 

(1) The Jews attempt to force Pilate 
to condemn Jesus to death, on their de- 
mand, without any definite charges and 
without examination (vv. 28-32). 

Pilate refuses to do this and calls up- 
on them to present their charges (y. 29). 
When they decline to furnish these and 
declare that the fact of their bringing 
them is sufficient evidence that He is an 
evil-doer (v. 30), Pilate skilfully assumes 
that it is some matter of their own law 
that is in question, and proposes to turn 
Jesus over to them for trial according 
to that law. The Jews demur, on the 
ground that their law does not permit 
them to put any one to death; they had 
merely disciplinary powers, including 
scourging and excommunication; and 
these would not serve their purpose (v. 
31). Prophecy also stood in the way, 


a for if the old power over life had been 


restored to the Jews, the death would 
have been by stoning; but He must die 
by the hand of the Roman if He is to be 
lifted upon the Cross, to draw all men 
unto Him, as He had announced before 
that He would do (John iii. 14; viii. 28; 
rails SD) 


(2) A political charge, not recorded _ 


by John but implied by his narrative, 
leads Pilate to seek a private interview 
with Jesus (vv. 33-38a). 

John omits the political accusation 
which preceded and led to this interview, 
assuming that the other Gospels had 
made his readers familiar with it. The 
gap is supplied by Luke xxiii. 2: “We 
found Him troubling the nation, forbid- 
ding to pay tribute to Caesar, saying 
that He is Christ the King.” This polit- 
ical charge led Pilate to call Jesus aside 
into the Praetorium, to inquire into the 
charge which they had _ vociferously 
urged when the Procurator had declined 
to condemn Jesus without evidence. 

When the two are alone, Pilate puts 
the question: “Art Thou a king, then?” 
(v. 33). By His counter-question, Jesus 
brings out the fact that the charge had 
come from the Sanhedrists (vv. 34, 35). 
Jesus explains to Pilate the nature of 
His kingdom: “Whosoever is of the 
truth obeys His voice.” But His King- 
ship is not of a nature to disturb Pilate 
or to interfere with Roman rule (v. 36, 
37). A question of Pilate: “What is 
Truth?” closes this private interview (v. 
38a). 

(3) That interview—under the influ- 
ence of the broad Roman sentiment of 
justice—sent Pilate out to the clamor- 
ing Jews with the declaration of his con- 
viction, that Jesus is innocent of the 
political crime urged against Him (v. 
38 b). 

Second Phase.—John now records 
briefly a second expedient by which 
Pilate tries to save Jesus from His ene- 


King of the Jews, according to a custom 
that had grown up in connection with 
the Passover (vv. 39, 40). 

According to Mark, the initiative in 
this matter was not from Pilate but 
from the multitude (Mk. xv. 6-10), who 
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clamorously called upon him “to do what 
he was wont to do unto them.” “The 
people take advantage of the favorable 
moment—perhaps of that when Jesus 
had been sent to Herod (Luke xxiii. 
6-12)—to ask for what was always 
granted unto them. And on Jesus’ re- 
turn Pilate tries to give Him the bene- 
Hihwor this circumstances = 4) * aki In 
making this proposal to the Jews, Pilate 
certainly counted on the sympathy of 
the people for Jesus, as it had mani- 
fested itself so strikingly on Palm Day” 
(Godet). 

His humane plan, however, did not 
succeed. Probably at this early hour 
few if any of those who had joined in 
the acclamations at the Triumphal Entry 
were present. Mark tells us, moreover, 
that “the chief priests stirred the people, 
that he should release Barabbas unto 
them” (Mk. xv. 11). The powerful in- 
fluence of the hierarchy was thus 
brought to bear against Jesus. If He is 
to be saved, some other expedient must 
be tried. 


Third Phase.—These attempts at re- 
lease having failed, Pilate resorts to the 
scourging of Jesus, in this way if pos- 
sible to rouse the sympathy of the peo- 
ple to save Him (xix. I-6). 

From the judgment seat, which Pilate 
had ascended now for the first time to 
pronounce the release of Barabbas, he 
orders the punishment by scourging 
that by Roman law precedes crucifixion; 
strange to however, “without yet 
pronouncing the decision as to the pen- 
alty of the crucifixion.” “He evidently 
hopes by giving this satisfaction to the 
enemies of Jesus to awaken the pity of 
the more moderate ones among them, as 
well as the compassion of the multi- 
tude and the zeal of His friends, and 
thus to succeed in averting the extreme 
punishment” (Godet). 

It was at this juncture that he received 
the startling message from his wife 
(Matt. xxvii. 19), which he evidently re- 
garded as a supernatural warning. The 
maltreatment of the soldiers (vv. 2, 3), 
he suffers apparently with the purpose 
of furthering his ulterior aim of mercy. 

In pursuing his purpose the Procura- 


say, 


‘demand permission 


tor again went out to appeal to the Jew- 
ish rulers, taking Jesus to them in His 
bleeding condition, and once more de- 
claring His innocence (v. 4). Showing 
Jesus wearing the crown of thorns and 
the purple robe and suffering excruciat- 
ing pain, he bids them, “Behold the 
Man!”, now an object suffering and piti- - 
able, by his very condition refuting all 
their charges of possible political danger 
to arise from Him (vv. 5, 6). 

Again Pilate is baffled, not a whisper 
being raised for the release of Jesus, 
even by those most intimately connected 
with Him, or if so, being drowned by ‘ 
the cry of the Jewish rulers now vehem- 
ently urged, “Crucify! Crucify!” (v. 6). 
Indignant and vexed, the ruler said to 
them: “Take Him yourselves and crucify 
Him!”’—words which, in this context, % 
can only mean: “Do it yourselves if you 
will! I leave you free; for myself, how- 
ever, it is impossible for me to take part : 
in this murder!” Alas! he had abandoned 
the ground of strict right on which 
alone as a ruler and judge he could hold 
his own against them. This half-way 
concession was his fatal judicial mis- 
take. 


Fourth Phase.—The Jews now appeal 
to Pilate with a religious charge against 
Jesus, that He made Himself to be the 
Son of God, which leads Pilate to more 
energetic measures to save Jesus.—xix. 
7-12. 

Their appeal now is to Roman law, 
which permits to conquered peoples thee 
enjoyment of their own laws and nation- ; 
al institutions. They claim the right to 
put Jesus to death, because in making 
Himself to be the Son of God He had 
committed blasphemy, which by their 
law was punishable with death. They 
to carry out this 
law. 

Pilate—startled by that expression 
“Son of God,” and by this new develop- 
ment—again takes Jesus apart into the © 
Praetorium for a private conference. 
The words “Son of God” “confirm a 
dreadful presentiment which was n 


had heard of the miracles of Jes 
His elevated and mysterious 
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of His teachings and conduct; he had. 


just received from his wife a strange 
message; Jesus himself was producing 
on him an impression such as he had 
never received from any man; he asks 
himself if all this is not explained by 
this title Son of God! What if this ex- 
traordinary man were really a divine be- 
ing who had appeared on earth? The 
truth presents itself to his mind natural- 


ly under the form of heathen supersti- ° 


tions and mythological recollections. We 
know, indeed, how sudden is the passing 
from skepticism to the most supersti- 
tious feelings. * * * * * * It is this idea 
which preoccupies the mind of Pilate 
and becomes the subject of his new con- 
versation with Jesus.” 

When they were alone Pilate urged 
the question: “Whence art Thou?” Jesus 
was silent (vv. 7-9). Pilate, resuming his 
place as Roman judge and ruler, asserts 
his power to release or to crucify, and 
thus urges Him to speak (v. 10). Jesus 
denies that the ruler is the arbiter of 
His fate; he has only the power against 
Him that is given him from above; and 
He declares, as the supreme Judge of 
judges, “He that delivered Me unto thee 
is guilty of the greater sin,’—not Judas 
but the Sanhedrim who were the prime 
movers in this business (vy. IT). 


John now says that “from this time 
Pilate sought to release Him” (v. 12), 
as if to say that all the interest and ener- 
gy of His previous efforts had been as 
nothing to what they were from this 
point on. 

In their desperation and fear, lest by 
some sudden outbreak on the part of 
the people—who as the day advanced 
were gathering—their victim might be 
wrested from them, the accusers now 
resorted to their last expedient, personal 
intimidation. “The reigning Emperor 
Tiberius was the most suspicious of des- 
pots. An accusation of high treason was 
always well received by him.” “The Jews 
cried out, saying, ‘If thou releasest this 
man thou art not Caesar’s friend; for 
whosoever makes himself a king op- 
poses Caesar’” (vy. 12). This threat to 
appeal to Rome is too much for Pilate, 
who will not risk the loss of his place 
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of power to save Jesus. Selfish fear 
overpowers- humanity and superstition. 


He yields at last; sits down on the judg- 
ment seat a second time; presents the 
King of the Jews once more to them, 
and when they cry, “Away with Him! 
Crucify Him!’—pronounces sentence 
on Him, and delivers Him to them to be 
crucified (vv. 13-16a). 


The Trial before Pilate, which in all its 
phases brings out the violence and 
malignity of the Jewish unbelief, reaches 
in its conclusion the climax of hate. The 
Jewish accusers, in the name of the San- 
hedrim and representing that body, “suf- 
fer themselves to be carried away even 
to the point of denial of their dearest 
hope—that of the Messiah; they declare 
themselves vassals of Caesar.” “Pilate 
says to them, ‘Shall I crucify your 
King?’ The chief priests answer ‘We 
have no king but Caesar’” (vy. 15). Al- 
ready, when Pilate had “washed his 
hands before the multitude, saying, ‘I 
am innocent of the blood of this right- 
eous man,’” “all the people had an- 
swered and said, ‘His blood be upon us 
and our children’” Matt. vii. 24, 25). 

They thus assume the responsibility 
for the murder of Jesus, and from that 
day on, through the destruction of Jeru- 
salem and its Temple system and 
through all the generations, His blood 
has rested upon them and their chil- 
dren. 


IV. The Topic of the Fourth Lesson 


for May is “The Crucifixion.” The 
Scripture is John xix. 17-30. The paral- 
lel accounts in the Synoptic Gospels 


are Matt. xxvii. 31-56; Mark xv. 31-41; 
Luke xxiii. 26-48. This is exclusive of 
the narratives of the taking of the body 
from the Cross and the Burial. 

1. The Crucifixion may be studied 
with the help of all the Gospel teachings, 
in order to gain a general view. 

A Harmony of the Gospels will facili- 
tate such comprehensive study. The 
points common to two or more Gospels 
should be noted. The differences in 
touch and detail, where the matter is 
common to two or more Gospels, should 
be considered with reference to their in- 
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dicating the Jewish or other aim of the 
Evangelists. Features peculiar to each 
one of the Gospels should have special 
attention. This general study may be 
run over rapidly. 


2. After such a general survey, the 
view may profitably be confined to 
what is given by John himself, supple- 
mented by the other Gospel narratives 
only so far as necessary for intelligent 
study. 

(John xix. 17). 
Ist. Take up the Scenes of the Cru- 
CO cigxion as John depicts them. 

(1) The sad procession to Golgotha 

This is recorded so fully in the other 
Gospels that John needed merely to 
summarize it. 

(2) The crucifixion of the malefac- 
tors, and the watching soldiers parting 
the garments of Jesus (vv. 18, 23-25). 

John supplements the other accounts 
by marking the fulfillment of prophecy 
in the casting of lots upon the seamless 
coat. 

(3)  Pilate’s superscription over the 
Cross (vv. 19-22). 

To this, as already seen, John adds im- 
portant facts to what is given in the 
other Gospels, among them that it was 
written in Hebrew and Greek and Latin. 

Pilate, as representing the Roman 
world-empire, wrote the title. It ap- 
pealed to the three races constituting 
the world, Jew, Greek and Roman, rep- 
resenting Religion, Culture and Power. 
Thereby it proclaimed that the Cruci- 
fixion was, not only for the Salvation of 
the whole race of mankind, but that it 
also availed for the whole man, satisfy- 
ing his intellect (represented in the 
Greek), his affections (represented in 
the Jew), his Will (represented in the 
Roman). 

It is well here to study the differences 
in the reported titles and the reasons 
for them. 

(4) The Mother of Jesus commended 
to John and John to her, as mother and 
son (vv. 25b-27). 

(5) The completion of the glorifica- 
tion in the death of Jesus (vv. 28-30). 

The two capital utterances—“I thirst!” 
and “It is finished!” are given by John, 


as connecting this scene with the work 
of redemption, which the Incarnate 
Word is represented in this Gospel as 
carrying forward from the beginning. 


3. The Cross may be studied as it is 
in John’s view, as the way of the Incar- 
nate Word to Glory. 


This thought runs through all the Gos- 
pel of John. Note in the first chapter: 
“Behold the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world;” in the third 
chapter, in the conference with Nicode- 
mus: “As Moses lifted up the serpent 
in the Wilderness, even so must the Son 
of Man be lifted up;” in His constant 
presentation of himself as the Bread of 
Life and the Water of Life, and His in- 
sistence upon the partaking of His flesh 
and blood as the only way of salvation; . 
in all the long conflict with the Jews in 
which the same reference to His death 
as the Way of Life and the way to Glory 
is constantly kept to the fore. 

And in his selection from the words 
uttered by Jesus from the Cross, John’s 
reference to the Crucifixion, as the com- 
pletion of the work of redemption and 
the way by which Christ is to return . 
to the Glory which He had with the 
Father, is kept constantly in view. 


An anecdote of the great day of 
French infidelity, reported by an eye 
and ear witness and quoted by Stier in 
“The Words of the Lord Jesus,” fur- 
nishes a fitting and suggestive conclusion 
for the study of the Crucifixion: 

“In one of the soirees of Baron 
d’Holbach, where the most celebrated 
infidels of the age were in the habit of 
assembling, great entertainment was 
afforded by the witty way in which the 
pretended absurdities, stupidities and 
faults of all kinds which abound in the 
Sacred Writings, were descanted upon. 
The philosopher Diderot, who had him- 
self taken no part in the conversation, 
put an abrupt end to it by suddenly say- 
ing: == 

““Gentlemen, I know no men in ~ 
France or elsewhere, who can speak o 
write with more talent or with mo! 
nevertheless in spite of all the 
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enough, of this book [de ce diable de 
livre], I defy you with all your power to 
compose a narrative which shall be as 
simple and at the same time as sublime 
and as touching as the recital of the 
death and passion of Jesus Christ, which 
shall produce the same effect and make 
so strong a sensation, felt so generally 
by all, and the influence of which shall 
continue the same after so many ages.” 


“This unexpected apostrophe aston- 
ished all who heard it and was was fol- 
lowed by a long silence”. 


“After this note we would beg every- 
one, to whom it is needful thus to beg, 
to read through the entire history of 
the Passion before our exposition of the 
Words from the Cross.” See Stier. 


eeeee 


THE EVOLUTIONARY “GOSPEL” FUNDAMENTALLY IMMORAL 


dee fe 


SD/ below = 


Wm. Cowper Conant, Editor of “Salvation,” “Modern Medical Science,” Etc. 


2a The theory of origins from the lower 

to the higher 1s undeniably the most 
popular philosophical theory that has 
ever attracted public attention. It has 
run like wildfire through a generation 
more plentifully sprinkled—showered 
and deluged rather—with a-b-c, than 
any predecessor in the history of man. 
It is the impassioned creed of a greater 
number of ignorant, half-educated, or 
‘graduated’ mortals, than ever before 
gave their attention to a question so 
much beyond their previous range and 
exercitation, as the question of origins. 
Nor is there any mystery in “the cause 
of this effect, or this defect (for this 
effect defective comes by cause)”. It is 
neither in a-b-c, nor in alpha-beta-gam- 
ma, nor in all the other alphabets, nor 
in the total want of any of them. There 
is a principle in it, common to all irre- 
ligious men at least, from the utterly 
illiterate up to the underdone readers 
and thinkers that make up _ public 
opinion; and from these up to learned 
students in theological questions who 
may cherish a sort of theism, but 
secretly, perhaps unconsciously, dislike 
to retain God in their knowledge and 
are willing to reduce Him to an abstract 
power at the bottdm of things and there 
abiding, unconcerned with any of them. 


It is as common as that resentment of 
ee ati, and control, divine or hu- 
man, which rankles most as we descend 


in the scale of intellect, culture and 
character, and is not unnoticeable in the 
jealousies of the great themselves. 


These undeniable circumstances are 
not mentioned by way of disparaging 
any class of adherents to the theory op- 
pugned, for they are not more peculiar 
than many another of the common heri- 
tages of poor human nature. Nor 
should they be mistaken for the basis 
of the thesis, although they may have 
a close relation to it. Closer is their 
relation to the conclusive popular argu- 
ment that all scholars—or, as the lead- 
ers of the cult modestly put it, all 
scholars worth mentioning—agree on 
the resulting of all things from antece- 
dents inferior to themselves. This con- 
sensus, go so far as it may, is the most 
suicidal boomerang ever incautiously 
launched. It proves indeed too much. 
If it does not absolutely refute itself, it 
is enough to warn any one with so much 
as a hint of possible scholarship in his 
native constitution that a proposition 
so widely and so far-down accepted 
must be extra-hazardous rather than 
extra-scholarly, and eminently needing 
the most absolute demonstration in- 
stead of a merely plausible assumption. 
It is possible, at least in some lands, 
that all real scholars have an appetite 
for beer. But so also do the vulgar, 
and especially the more beastly grade 
of savages. There may be arguments 
for beer, but a consensus of scholars 
with that following, would not be one 
of them. 


The issue is between the God- 
breathed likeness, or living soul of men, 
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asserted in Genesis I. 27, and the evolu- 
tion of all Godlike endowments out of 
elements absorbed from the dust and 
returning to the dust again. * The mode 
of generation of the previous grades of 
being is irrelevant, for there is an ele- 
ment in man that finds no slightest rudi- 
ment of analogy in the noblest creature 
below him in the supposed scale of evo- 
lution. t 
complete the evolution from the mere 
animal to the moral nature of man, in 
which we trace the distinctive 
image of God. Comparative anatomy 
finds all our physical parts and func- 
tions paralleled in the creatures below 
us. The best of these creatures seem also 
capable of copying our intellectual 
processes to such an extent as to sug- 
gest a possibility that the faculty of 
speech may be the only organ wanting 
for a practical human _ intelligence; 
while the rudiments of language per- 
ceptible in animals may be considered 
a link for an evolution of that faculty. 
But although we should allow evolution 
to proceed to that point, there it must 
stop, before the infinite gap between mere 
intelligence and the moral sense that is 
possible to the humblest specimen of 
mankind. But the materialist thinks he 
Ch tas found the missing link in the sym- 
pathetic element of animal nature: uni- 
versally the sextial and parental attach- 
ments, and other affections occasionally 


alone 


developed through association with 
man, that closely simulate friendship, 
generosity, loyalty, and_ self-devotion. 


Grant all this, and our materialist claims 
to have an ethical basis through evolu- 
tion. The question then is, What moral 
element is there in sympathy? Is it 
found in shuddering or fainting at the 
sight of blood or a tragical scene? If 
not, at what pitch does sympathy be- 
come a moral imperative? 

Nay, we are told, it is acknowledged 
that passion or emotion is the dynamic, 
or impelling power, of all action, and 
therefore it needs but its perfect work 
and extension to become morally con- 
trolling for good to everything that 
feels. This is altruism or ‘love’, and 
the moral basis is found (?). 


Some_link must be found, to_ 


It should be sufficient to warn us off 
from this conclusion, that sympathies. 
are well known to be usually evanescent 
and unreliable as motives to constancy 
in action; being dependent on circum- 
stances and associations, and especially 
on susceptibility in the nervous temper- 


ament; also that the most constant de- 
votion to duty is not infrequently found 

in persons who seem not to be sus- 

_ceptible of sympathetic emotion, or but 
in low degrees, or in circumstances that 
throw the weight of emotional sympa- 
thy against the dutiful action. But the 
finally suicidal point in the supposed 
evolution of morality from sympathy is 
quickly reached in running out its de- 
velopment to the full extension de- 
manded. Sympathy in evil is as quick 
and powerful and morally ruinous, as 
other sympathies can be productive of 
kindness and goodness. The amount of 
it all is that sympathy, like intelligence 
or physical force, is merely an instru- 
ment used and controlled by another 
power, for good or evil as the case may 
be. Mere sympathy, at its best, is not 
only unmoral, but in both dogs and men 
is found as likely to be immoral as . 
otherwise, from lack in that discrimina- 

tive sense of moral obligation to which 

there is no possible evolution of the 

most affectionate and generous brute. 

The dog will die for his master as read- 


ily in the wrong asin the might; and so 
will many a man sympathetically sus- 
tain his country or friend, and pai a 
mother her child, in defiance of ever 
principle of righteousness. 

Nevertheless, it may be that the 
Christian materialist (if this is not a 
courteous misnomer) will still insist 
that moral right and wrong can be 
truly discriminated by the broader de- 
velopment of altruism. It is fondly 
thought that a broad altruism must be 
moral if it covers the whole world and 
every individual with impartial senti-— 
ment. ‘ oe 


f 


tionary ‘Gospel’. It leaves fe 
tirely out of the scope of that 
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necessarily so; for what good can be 
given or denied Him? Must it be ar- 
gued, then, that the parent, too, is some- 
thing, as well as the child, the Creator 
as well as the creature, the Benefactor 
as well as the beneficiary? Is it neces- 


peeery tO. te-assert_a principle of duty, 


which stands independent of pleasure or 
harm to One to whom all is owing? 
One who can feel only the pressure of 
pleasure or pain (though sympatheti- 
cally), and knows no obligation to a 
father_or mother or benefactor beyond 
his gratuitous. sympathy—can we say. 
that this is_a_man? Is not a faithful 
dog his better? Yet such is the “love” 
which the evolutionary gospel boasts: 
perhaps a pity like Christ’s for sorrow 
and pain, but not a fibre of moral bond 
in it; no love fulfilling the law, for there 
is no law to fulfil—that holy law is not 
even superseded, but abolished as a 
dream—no one to love more than self, 
only self and self’s reflex to love as 
one’s self. There is no God; God was 
relegated to the bottom of things, to 
begin with, and now, comes nowhere 
within the range of the sympathetic 
sentiment that passes for the moral re- 
lation; both theoretically and practically 
He is not, to the consistent believer in 
evolution. Perhaps that is what he 
likes; but if not, he escapes from it 
without a thread of logic or consistency 
left to cover him. Within that gospel 


p—there is no One who can love independ- 


ently or beloved; no One to care, and 
a — a eT 

care tremendously, for wrong or hurt to 
one of His children, or for the sacred 
claim of duty to Himself or to other 
parents, There is no One who must, of 


very goodness, exact a just account 
_—_—_—— 


ee ne 


from every transgressor of either _kind- 


ness or right; therefore no need for 


One to render that account on behalf 


of the transgressor; therefore no ex- 


of it, therefore no sin, only an unim- 
portant pathological incident, or incom- 
pleted evolution; and therefore no 
moral responsibility, and no moral con- 
stitution of the universe; nothing but a 
strife of good and bad feeling and want 
of feeling, a very cave of the winds. 


Not that we have done with the thing 


yet. There is another doubling to pur- 
sue. There remains an imagined pos- 
sibility of evolving the notion of 


property, or own-ness, as a germ of the 
moralidea, inthe form of personal rights. 
It might be imagined that the individual: 
as severed off in the process of evolu- 
tion, would claim property in himself. 
But by what means could he arrive at 
a sense of indefeasible right to that 
property? In other words, how could a 
sense of interest in an object transmute 
itself into the idea of a right to it, and 
even of another’s right? But allow that 
the intensity of self-interest might grasp 
that interest so violently as to simulate 
a sense of right; and also that sympathy 
might uphold the seizure. Yet the 
basis would be nothing but mutual self- 
interest still: essentially unmoral, prac- 
tically immoral, and at best incapable of 
establishing in the mind a moral im- 
perative or conscience. 

_The_ moral imperative is the attribute 
of a spiritual consciousness, a conscious- 
ness of unconditioned and eternal truths 
which are not involved in the elements 
or processes of natural evolution, and 
therefore cannot be evolved therefrom. 
Evolution, in its highest argument, can- 
not escape from the original constitu- 
tion it has established for itself, as a 
mechanism of physical forces that can 
by no process of accommodation con- 
tribute anything to the formation of a 
moral idea, a conscious personality, a 
“living soul.” The bare assertion of 
personal rights can only be accounted 
for by a consciousness, however dim, 
of a supreme paternal personality from 
which laws and rights descend together 
to man by inheritance. 

An evolutionary , religion being in- 
capable by its nature of a moral im- 
perative—even though previous 
ligious instinct or culture may force into 
it a contradictory presence of the Liy- 
ing God and His laws—it is radically, 
fundamentally, and_ structurally, im- 
moral and can issue only in practical 
lawlessness as its ultimate “evolution.” 

Nay, is not that issue already apparent 
in some relations? Are there not ap- 
pearances of something worse than in- 
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consistency—namely, consistency—in the 
moral philosophy of some of our Chris- 
tian Evolutionists? Comparing their 
pronounced views of morality in the 
conversion of trust funds to opposite 
if only better purposes than were nomi- 
nated in the bond, with the emphatic 
dogma they proclaim, that “God is no 
law giver’; we are forced to fear that the 
strict logic of evolution is neither im- 
perceptible nor staggering, at its pro- 
foundest pitch, to its more respectable 
followers. 


But what of the streaming disciples, 
to whom logic is not, but the specious 
glitter of sympathetic but law-giving 
altruism is all-persuasive and all-suffic- 
ing? There is scarcely a more preva- 
lent misnomer and illusion, or more 
plausible, among men, than to give to 
affectionate sentiments the name of 
Love. It is also among the mistakes 
most fatal in their consequences to re- 
ligion and to personal relations. The 
conjugal relation and the Christian life 
both demand a more enduring bond 
than emotion of any kind. _Love_is-not. 
“obligation, ~a_ settled bent of will and. 
action, in one word a moral “force, — 
surviving all pleasurable attractions 1s and 
all compensations. a 

“Love is not love 

That alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to re- 

move.”} 


No nervous system in the nature of 
animal or man can develop the love that 
Evolutionism fondly seeks to evolve 
therefrom. It is only the “living soul” 
God-breathed in the image of Him who 
hath my commandments and keepeth 
for morality and religion. “He that 
hath my commandments as_ keepeth 
them, he it is that loveth Me.” The 
way to love God, according to Christ, is 
to do the will of God, with all thy 
heart and with all thy mind and with 
all thy strength. This love is the only 
moral philosophy, the whole of ethics, 
and “the whole of man.” 


Is it still possible that any dear friend 
of morality by evolution from the dust 
1Sonnet exvi., Shakespeare. 


or otherwise? 


or the animal might seek it by the aid 
of pedagogy? that is, might fondly think 


we could* learn ideas of right and of . 


wrong by being taught formulas such as 
the Ten Commandments. Allowing the 
supposition (in the teeth of the funda- 


mental proposition of evolution) that. 


some superior being might intervene as 
teacher and so knock the underpinning 
out of the proposed universe—a suppo- 
sition none too contradictory for enter- 
tainment by some of the minds we are 
debating with—we might then come 
back upon the original and essential 
question, 


out of a thing I ‘by, cultivation n and nutri- 


How _much-can we develop 
SAS 5 oe 


tion which was not in it as a “potency 


Here it takes the form: 
How many iterations of the proposition, 
‘Thou shouldst not steal this desired 
article’, will suffice to supplant the pu- 
pil’s desire for it with a moral objection 
to taking it? The desire for it is all 
that is given him in evolution, and he 
will ask first (if so much faculty may be 
conceded), What do you mean by this 
“shouldst not?” Does it mean that I 
can not, or that trouble might follow for 
me? If so, I will not. Otherwise, what 
is the objection to my taking it? I can 
see none. There you are: and how long 
will it take you to move on a step in the 
evolution of the moral idea—out of 
nothing, or rather, out of the mere in- 
clination to take a thing? 

True enough it is, that there are con- 
ditions of human nature in which it is 
impossible to find more than the rudest 
rudiments of a moral sense on any sub- 
ject. We may hazard the assertion, 
however, that no savage ever descended 
so low as not to feel a sense of wrong 
as well as privation when his posses- 
sions are invaded. This is the last faint 
relic of that divine faculty in man the 
responsible moral being, which can not 
be beaten into the most intelligent and 
docile brute, much less be derived from 
him. By the patient use of the infant- 
school machine of little balls sliding on 


wires, he may (conceivably) be taught 


to count numbers, cumulate them, ape 
combine them; for these are 
which a dog can apprehend as 
child, and the mental dey 
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conceivable in him which might take 
images from the things and use them 
abstractly, as representatives of things. 
But this is the work of imagination; and 
any evidence of imagination or the pos- 
sibility of it is yet to seek in types of 
being below the human; so that even 
mere arithmetical intelligence of tan- 
gible things is more than doubtful as a 
possibility in that lower grade. How 
evidently impossible, then, is the imag- 
ination or mental picture of a moral 
idea, which can neither be seen nor 
represented in any visual way! 


Be Yet once more: May not persuasion 


and inculcation, begun in infancy and 
persisted in continually, impress any 
idea whatever on the ductile mind? In 
this supposition we are again allowing 
the evolutionist to knock the bottom 
out of his scheme and still hold it, as he 
probably will, as fondly as ever, not- 
withstanding the interference of the ex- 
cluded Creator or any of His higher 
agencies not embraced in our own evo- 
lution. 

The imitative faculty is cheerfully 
conceded to that parody on man which 
is thought by some wise people to have 
been his true original. Moreover, there 
are nobler animals than that inventive 
and incorrigibly vicious beast—not to 
mention the learned pig—that can be in 
the aforesaid manner taught to calcu- 
late, with much semblance of intellect 


available for the dime museum. Dogs 
and other animals might, possibly, learn 
to abstain from so many specific sins 
as should be made subjects of patient 
tuition;. and also to practice as many 
specific virtues under the same condi- 


tions. What difficulty, then, in teaching 
rote morality to the infant homo 
sapiens? Certainly none: but what will 


he do with a novel sin presented to his 
appetite, or a new duty created by cir- 
cumstances never before conceived of? 
Such occasions sometimes test our best- 
developed moral discrimination, where 
no prescribed rules or analogies are 
available. Such tests are good to show 
that a moral reason or conscience could 
be no imitative or merely receptive fac- 
ulty, such as can be simulated by much 
pains in more or less developed animals; 
but is a God-imbreathed judicial power, 
of original jurisdiction, dependent on no 
supplied categories or prescriptions, but 
creating them at need, like a divine law- 
giver. 

True it is that the human conscience 
is susceptible of instruction, as to points 
overlooked or beyond knowledge, or 
consequences unforeseen. Far from im- 
plying that conscience is or may be so 
created, this, on the contrary, argues 
the priority of the moral faculty as a 
condition for a°sense of moral force in 
any instruction of an authoritative or 
prudential nature. 
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RATIONALISM, NOT NATURALISM 


Rev. Cornelius Walker, D.D., Late Dean of the Episcopal Theological _ 
Seminary, Alexandria, Va. 1 


The self-styled Rationalist, in that 


’ name afhrms that his position is that of 


“sound reason, What is rational, is the 
implication, is reasonable. Rationalism 
is reasonableness. What is not ra- 
tionalism is unreasonable, and therefore 
can not be accepted. Miracles, inspira- 
tion, prophecy, as not thus rational, 
must be rejected. They were not un- 
derstood, and made the impression upon 
their witnesses that they were super- 


natural. Human belief can not go be- 
yond the bounds of reason. If so it is 
irrational. 


This is the substance of a great deal, 
sometimes silently implied and often 
explicitly asserted. The. trick of the 
dishonest reasoner, and ‘the snare to the 
honest one, is often in the double and 
varying sense of the key-word in the 
argument. Nothing could be more re- 
“‘markable than the perversion, in the use 
of this word, from its truthful meaning, 


to one of error and falsehood. To be a 


rationalist is to be in a rational or 
reasonable condition, the opposite of 
insanity, of unreasoning* credulity, , of ig- 
norant superstition. The opposite of 
‘all these is rationalism, the proper exer- 
cise of the reason to the full extent of 
all its powers and capacities. 

But here we are reminded that this is 
not, in ordinary usage, the meaning of 
this word rationalism, Those who_use 
it as descriptive of their on own position, 
and those who _ oppose. them, have con- 
‘sciously or _unconsciously _ worked _in- 
to it another, and, with that mean- 
ing implied, defend or attack its 
usage. As usually employed by the 
“professed rationalist, xis affirms that the 
finite human reason. _is the. measure “of 
‘Euman ca acity in tfe reception of 
truth; that what is not discernible by 
reason or comprehended by it, as made 
known, is not to be accepted. When 
one, for instance, speaks of the rational- 
ism of Germany, of England, or of this 


country, in Theology, he really means 
anti-supernaturalism; the denial not only 
of the fact, but of the possibility of su- 
pernatural revelation. Human reason 
is the assertion of the rationalist, only 
knows the natural world, and, within its 
own range of comprehension, the cos- 
mos of natural law and order. It can 
not go outside of this, or rise above this, 
in its discussions or conceptions. God 
is in the world, and He can only be 
known as He is manifested in the world. 
Reason here has its limits, its capacities 
and objects of exercise. The inferences 
from this, as to the impossibility of a 
supernatural revelation of miracles, of 
prophetic inspiration, are too well — 
known to be insisted upon. 

But in this usage of the word seit its 
inferences, both classes have gotten away 
from its true meaning. What is really — 
affirmed in such usage would be better : 
defined as naturalism. Mr. Balfour, in 
his Foundations of Belief, first definitely — 
uses this word as thus significant. And 
it is playing into the hands of the natur- 
alist, when the defender of revelation 
calls him a rationalist, or admits that 
such word describes his position. A 
proper definition of terms often settles — 
a controversy. Even when it does not 
settle it, it at least enables the opposing 
parties to understand, each his aim and 
position, as well as that of his opponent. — 
Of all irrational schemes, this of the 
naturalist is the most so. While it ad- 
mits the existence of a God, it denies — 
His aac limits the Infinite by the 


and communication. The so-called 
tionalist is a naturalist, knows onl: 
and through the natural world. — 
him assume his proper name. 
be known by it, to his oppone 
others, and his power of del 
mischief will be largely ta 
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But this often includes another impli- 
cation still more irrational: that the 
order of the world or of nature is that 
of a material and physical world: that 
there is no spiritual power above and 
in this world:—a world of energies, at- 
tractions and _ repulsions, affinities of 
atoms and molecules, of blind chances 
and purposeless fortuity. This infer- 
ence thus makes naturalism the syno- 
nym of Atheism. Reason thus knows 
its present and earthly surroundings. 
Beyond these it knows nothing. Reve- 
lation, miracle, a living God, life in that 
God to His creatures, are thus swept 
away from human knowledge and com- 
prehension. 

Such is the so-called rationalism, the 
idolatry of human reason and material 
nature. Is it really rationalism? Irra- 
tionalism would be its better name. 
Reason, in its highest and widest exer- 


cise, and_ _in_ the n noblest _ specimens of 


gy the rac race, s says there is is something higher 


creatures. 
epismeiaceactacancinte 


and above “reason; t that its only s sufficient 
cause ‘cause and d explanation is the truth of an 
Infinite Reason, able not only to create, 
but to. “make Himself. known to. His. 
““Lhow (O “God,” = was —the 
language of Augustine, “Thou, O God, 
hast created me for Thyself; and our 
hearts are without rest until they find 
rest in Thee.’ And as with our 
hearts, so with our minds, our intellect- 
ual and rational nature. That revela- 
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tion comes to us fully in the Person and 
life and work of Jesus Christ. In Him 
is that fullness of revelation to man’s 
reason and conscience and heart, his 
capacities of earthly exercise as of 
heavenly elevation. In Him the highest 
problems of reason as to human exist- 
ence are met and fully satisfied. 


The bearing of all this will be recog- 
nized upon the questions of our day, as 
to the interpretation of the divine rec- 
ord. As that record must be natural in 
its origin, and occupied only with nat- 
ural events, there is no Divine Record. 
Naturalism, thus supreme in the investi- 
gation of Scriptural teaching, brings us 
the results with which Christian readers 
have been shocked and _ confounded. 
When Canon Cheyne, for instance, 
finds the virgin birth and the resurrec- 
tion, in which he professes to believe, 
only myths, that other parts of inspira- 
tion are of the same character, we recog- 
nize the results of naturalistic criticism. 
Would it not be well, if the men thus 
teaching, and, at the same time, living 
upon the funds of Christian Universities 
and Pastorates, would honestly come out 
from their profession as Christian teach- 
ers and preachers, and take the stand 
of open unbelief? It might, in many 
cases, produce a great shock, but it 
would be truthful. And, eventually, 
truth would be advanced. 


THE DEEPER CHRISTIAN LIFE 


Rev. F. E. Marsh, D.D., Sunderland, England 


ITI. 


Dr. Harry Guinness relates an incident 
in the life of the Missionary Institute 
which used to be under his charge at 
Curbar. On one occasion there was an 


insufficient supply of water, and it could 


not be accounted for, as it was known 
that there was an abundant supply at 
the source. At last they came to the 
conclusion there was something wrong 
with the channels, and the conclusion 
proved to be correct, for a frog was 
found in the pipe. It was a mystery how 
ca « 
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he got there, whether he had got into 
the pipe when a tadpole and had grown 
till he was a frog, or had squeezed him- 
self in, could not be determined, but 
there he was, and stopping the way. The 
above is an illustration of what often 
occurs in the lives of God’s people. 

The statements of God’s Word con- 
firm the fact, that there are abundant 
supplies in the resources of His grace 
to meet the need of the believer. The 
mercy which sought and found us is 
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abundant in the bestowment of its bless- 
ings (1 Pet. i. 3); as the prodigal found 
when he came back to his father’s heart 
and hearth. The grace which saves, se- 
cures and sanctifies, is abounding in the 
fulness of its resource (Rom. v. 20), 
even as the waters of the flood covered 
every high mountain. The life which 
quickens from the death of sin, is not 
only that which makes us one with 
Christ, but it is an abundant life to make 
us fruitful in all the graces of the Spirit 
(John x. 10), even as Ezekiel’s_ river 
brings life and fruitfulness wherever it 
flows. The peace which calms amid 
every trial, and stills in every tempest of 
temptation, is unceasing and effective in 
its ministry (Psalm Ixxii. 7), even as 
Christ said to the tempest-tossed lake, 
“Peace be still”, and there was a great 
calm. The joy which is unspeakable in 
its nature, and independent of circum- 
stances, is one which is described as be- 
ing “abundant in Christ Jesus” (Phil. 
i. 26), even as the. inhabitants of Samaria 
found through the ministry of Philip 
the Evangelist. The goodness of the 
_ promises of God’s house, and the cheer 
of His presence, are satisfying to those 
who are found abiding in Christ, for 
like the Psalmist they are “abundantly 
satisfied” (Psalm xxxvi. 8), even as the 
five thousand found more than enough, 
when Christ fed them, and the promise 
of the Lord in answer to our prayer, as 
His power works unhindered in us, is 
that He will “do exceeding abundantly 
above all we ask or think” (Eph. iii. 
20), even as Ruth found when Boaz, 
the mighty man of wealth, not only sup- 
plied all her need, but made her to share 
all his riches. 

As we stand before the assurances of 
God’s unlimited supply, are we not con- 
scious that we do not know a tithe of 
these things in our own personal ex- 
periences? It seems to me there are 
three great hindrances which back the 
inflow of God’s power in our hearts to 
our joy, and the outflow of that same 
power to others’ blessing: and these are 
worldliness, selfishness and prayerless- 
ness. These three hindrances lead our 
thoughts in three different directions: 
outward, there is the hurtful bane of 


worldliness; inward, there is the possibil- 
ity of the blight of selfishness; and God- 
ward there may be the curse of prayer- 
lessness, which bolts up the doors -of 
heaven. Let us look at these three hin- 
drances. 

1. Worldliness. 

In the long line of the Doges, in the 
grand palace in Venice, one space is 
empty, and the black curtain which cov- 
ers it attracts more attention than any 
one of the fine portraits of the merchant 
kings. From that panel, now so un- 
sightly, once smiled the sallow face of 
Marino Falieri, afterwards found guilty 
of treason against the state, and blotted 
out, so far as might be, from remem- 
brance. In the portrait gallery, which 
we find in the epistles of Paul, there is 
something which is very like what is 
said of Marino Falieri. Demas was one 
who was honored in sending friendly 
salutation with the apostle Paul to the 
church at Colosse and to Philemon (Col. 
iv. 14; Philemon, 24); and yet of him 
the apostle had to say sadly, in the after 
days, in writing to Timothy: “Demas 
hath forsaken me having loved this 
present world” (2 Tim. iv. 10). No sad- 
der statement could be made of any 
one; yet alas too often it has to be said, 
and more often it would be said, if the 
truth were known, that those who pro- 
fess to love the Saviour, love this pres- 
ent world. 

Let us briefly note some of the things 
which God says about the world; for if 
we know the Lord’s mind about it, we 
must surely avoid that, in relation to 
which He says, “Be separate”. 


Worldliness is evil in its nature.—The > 


world is described as this “present evil 
world” (Gal. i. 4), and we are told that 
its evil is a trinity, namely, “the lust of 
the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the 


pride of life” (1 John ii. 6). It was the 
lust of the flesh which tripped up 
Balaam to his destruction. It was the 


lust of the eyes which led Achan astray, 


when he saw and took the Babylonish — 
garment and the gold, and thus he came 


was the pride of life which fill 
heart of Haman with avarice < 
bition, and which caused n 


Da 
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hanged upon the gallows he had erected 
for Mordecai. Generally speaking world- 
liness is anything which takes our heart 
away from God, and erects therein any- 
thing or anyone in the place of Christ. 


Vs be Worldliness is downward in its ten- 


dency.—We read of “the course of this 
world” (Eph. ii. 2). That “course” is 
away from God, for it is “according to 
the prince of the power of the air.” 
“When Henry IV. of France asked the 
Duke of Alva’s opinion respecting some 
of the astronomical mysteries of heaven, 
he said, ‘Sire, I have so much to do on 
earth, that I have ‘no leisure to think of 
heaven’”. How many there are, who 
might say the same thing, if they would 
but give a true statement as to the ten- 
dency of their lives; yea even some of 
God’s professing children are so occu- 
pied all the week with the muck-rake of 
their own concerns, that they have no 
time to think of the heavenly things 
above them. 

Worldliness is contaminating in its 
influence.—One of the essentials which 
describes those who know pure religion, 
is to keep “unspotted from the world” 
(James i. 27). The word “unspotted” 
occurs in only four places in the New 
Testament. In three instances it is ren- 
dered “without spot”. Once it is used 
in connection with Christ, in describing 
the perfection of His nature. He is said 
to be without blemish and “without 
spot” (1 Pet. i. 19). Paul charged Tim- 
othy to keep “the commandment” which 
he had laid upon him in faithfully dis- 
charging his duty “without spot” (1 
Tim. iv. 16); and believers generally in 
view of the Lord’s return are to be 
“found of Him in peace without spot 
and blameless” (2 Pet. ji. 14); and we 
are also to keep ourselves “unspotted 
from the world.” Mr. Spurgeon says: 
“The bloom of the hawthorn looks like 
snow in Richmond Park, but nearer 
London, or by the roadsides, its virgin 
whiteness is sadly stained. Contact 
with the world has just such an effect 
upon our piety: we must away to the far- 
off Paradise to see its unsullied purity, 
and we must be much alone with God, if 
we would maintain a gracious life be- 
low.” 


Worldliness is antagonistic to God. 
“The friendship of the world is enmity 
with God” (James iv. 4). There is a 
suggestive contrast found in the epistle 
by James. We read that “he who would 
be a friend of the world is an enemy of 
God”, while our attention is also called 
to one who was “a friend of God” and 
therefore an enemy to the world (James 
ii. 23). Abraham is repeatedly called 
“the friend of God” (2 Chron. xx. 7; 
Is. xli. 8). Although we are not dis- 
tinctly told when God specifically called 
him His friend, yet there are indica- 
tions when He did so. It was after 
Abraham had refused to receive from 
the King of Sodom the gifts by which 
he would enrich him, that the Lord came 


to His servant and said, “I am thy 
Shield and thy Exceeding Great Re- 
Wacdiuen (Gren wexi vale evel) eee nk nemnoane 


of Sodom is typical of the world, and 
as Abraham would not associate with 
him, nor receive anything from him, 
so the believer should keep from the 
world which would enrich him at the 
expense of principle, and lead to the de- 
nial of Christ. 


Worldliness is corrupting in its asso- , 


ciation——We read of the “corruption 
that is in the world” (2 Peter i. 4), and 
also of “the pollutions of the world” (2 
Peter ii. 20). “Corruption” signifies the 
putrefaction of a dead body, and “pollu- 
tion” comes from a word meaning to 
stain. The world leaves its mark upon 
those who associate with it, and infects 
with its corrupting influence. Associa- 
tion with it always leads to disassocia- 
tion from the Lord. There is no greater 
proof of this than when the child of God 
neglects prayer and the meditation on 
God’s Word. All the while Abraham 
was in Egypt he had no communication 
from the Lord, and it was not till he 
came back to Bethel that he knew the 
Lord’s restoring grace and had com- 
munion again with Him. 

Worldliness is unsatisfying in its 
pleasures.—‘‘The fashion of this world 
passeth away” (1 Cor. vii. 31; 1 John ii. 
13). The image which the apostle em- 
ploys is taken from a shifting scene on 
a stage. The pleasures last but for a 
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season. How true are the words of 
Thomas Moore: 

“This world is all a fleeting show, 

For man’s illusion given; 

The smiles of joy, the tears of woe, 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow— 
There’s nothing true, but Heaven!” 


The world is hateful in its opposition. 
—This is especially true if the child of 
God is thorough in his devotion to 
Christ, is separate from all that is evil, 
and bears a pointed testimony agairtst 
the hollowness and the unsatisfying na- 
ture of the things of the world. The 
Christian should never expect any con- 
sideration from the world, and more, he 
should never be prepared to receive any, 
for the world knoweth us not, and the 
Lord tells us not to marvel if we are 
hated by it (1 John iii 1, 13). 

“The world’s all title-page; there’s no 
contents; 

The world’s all face; 

shows his heart, 

Is hooted for his nudities, and scorn’d”. 

There are many things which are per- 
fectly harmless in themselves, but which 
become hurtful because of their associa- 
tions. It may be asked, “What general 
rule would you lay down for our guid- 
ance as to our attitude to the world? 
Separation from it is the Lord’s direc- 
tion, clear and definite; and as we come 
out from it in obedience to Him we find 
ourselves not only in the place of safety, 
but in the position of power. To be 
specific, the following seven rules should 
be followed:— 


the man who 


1. Go to no. place where the Lord 
will not take you. 


2. Be found in no company which is 
not helpful to your Christian life. 


3. Have no pleasure except in the 
company of those who are the Lord’s. 


4. Beno party to any transaction up- 
on which you can not seek your Lord’s 
approval. 

5. Listen to no voice which would 
lead you away from the truth of God’s 
Word. 

6. Allow no pleasure to interfere with 
your attendance at the means of grace. 

ef Whatsoever you do, do all to the 
glory of God. 


Il. Selfishness. 

The general principle upon which self — 
acts is, Get all you can: give as little as 
you can: and keep as much as you can 
for yourself. It thoroughly believes in 
the words of Shakespeare— 

“T to myself am dearer than a friend”; 
and, 

“What need we any spur, but our own 
cause, 
To prick us to redress’? 

But such suggested courses should not 
characterize the child of God, for the 
principle of the Gospel is against it. For 
those who have come to Christ, He says, 
“Tf any man will come after me, let him 
deny himself”. This is more than mere 
self-denial so called, which means the 
denial of certain things to self. Christ’s 
words mean the denial of self itself. 
This is not according to nature, but it 
certainly is according to grace, and can 
only be known as we experimentally en- 
ter into the fact, that self is crucified 
with Christ. { 

Some one has said, everybody has 
four selves: First, the self which every-“— 
body knows; second, the self which out 
near friends know; third, the self which 
we ourselves know; fourth, the self 
which only God knows”. However 
much we may differentiate self, it is self 
in whatever relation it is found, and it» 
ever aims at its own aggrandizement 
and benefit. Sin is the soil in-which it 
grows, covetousness is the spring which 
causes it to act, and gain is that at which 
it aims. 

One has said, “The essence of all 
immorality and sin, is the making self: - ; 
the center from which we subordinate 
all other things and interests”. On the ' 
other hand, when Christ is the Centre b 
everything is subordinate to Him. 

Oh horrid self, how many ways it 
seeks to show itself! It is a very 
chameleon in its changefulness. There 
is a humble selt, which is yery proud of — 
its humility and like Agag before Sam- 
uel can fawn itself to the ground; there 
is a hypocritical self which can feign 
one thing and be another, like Jacob — 
before Isaac, when he eee is 
brother of his blessing; the “ho si 


ous self, which cares not 
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long as it can swim, and grabs at all it 
can like Judas with the money in the 
bag; there is an ambitious self, which 
can never be satisfied but by being at 
the top, like the Pharisees who loved 
the uppermost seats; there is a con- 
ceited self, which suffers with a _ big 
head and an inflated heart and is con- 
spicuous by the use of the personal pro- 
noun I, like the Pharisee praying in the 
temple; there is an earnest self, which 
will go out of its way in carrying out 
its designs like Saul of Tarsus, and 
which prides itself on being zealous in 
the cause of God; and there is a relig- 
ious self, which always thinks itself 
holier than others, and which is ready to 
go to any expense in the prosecution of 
its own ideas, like Micah in the Book 


of Judges. 

III. Prayerlessness. 

More things are lost for want of 
prayer than the Christian dreams of. 


Prayer is the key which opens the door 
of God’s provision, therefore to want 
it is to be destitute of what the Lord 
has to give. Prayer is the atmosphere 
which eradiates the rays of God’s love, 
therefore to be without is to be cold and 
indifferent. Prayer is the mystic wand 
which silvers the dark caverns of life 
and makes everything bright with the 
brightness of God’s care; therefore to 
be without it means to be in the dark- 
ness of complaining, and in the poverty 
which a murmuring spirit always brings. 


Prayer is the switch-board which the 
hand of faith uses to turn on the electric 
current of God’s energizing power; 
therefore to be without it is to be like 
Samson shorn of his strength, and to be 
in the helplessness of self-effort and im 
the prison house of dispair. Prayer is 
the feeder of courage which causes us 
to aim at the impossible and to achieve 
it, even as the Japanese soldier fired by 
the spirit of patriotism is regardless of 
consequences; therefore to be without it 
means we are hiding ourselves in the 
den of cowardice and are guilty of faith- 
lessness to the Lord. Prayer is the 
soil in which the graces of the Spirit 
grow to perfection and which causes 
them to blossom and fructify to the 
benefit of others; therefore not to be in 
it means to be barren as to the gentle- 
ness, love, and the other traits of the 
Spirit’s fruit. And prayer is the tele- 
scope which enables us to look into the 
heaven of God’s secrets; therefore to 
lack it is to be in the darkness. 

Whatever hinderance it is that is 
keeping back the fulness of the Lord’s 
blessing and hindering the entering into 
the deeper things of His grace, let Him 
come, with the kindly whip of His disci- 
pline and the expulsive power of His 
action, and turn everything out of the 
temple of our being which He has bought 
with His blood and consecrated to Him- 
self, that in the days to come everywhit 
may utter His glory. 


EVANGELISTIC AND MISSIONARY SECTION 


Department of Biblical Evangelism 
President William Phillips Hall 
What is Biblical Evangelism? 


The subject discussed in this depart- 
ment was outlined in the January issue 
of The Bible Student and Teacher. In 
the February and March issues we at- 
tempted ta give the Scriptural answers 
to the questions “What is the Biblical 
Evangel?” and “Who are the Biblical 


Evangelists?” In the present number 


we take up the third inquiry proposed: 
hat is Biblical Evangelism?” 


The Nature of Biblical Evangelism. 
—The Scriptures lay the sure foundation 
in the words of Christ before His as- 
cension: 


“But ye shall receive power, after that 


the Holy Ghost is come upon you: and 
ye shall be witnesses unto me, both in 
Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Sa- 
maria, and unto the uttermost part of 
the earth” (Acts i. 8). 


* 
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That this promise and commission 
were intended to apply to all true be- 
lievers on the Son of God is evidenced 
by two distinct and comprehensive 
statements recorded in the Acts: 

First, in the conclusion of Peter's 
defense of the scenes at Pentecost, 
against the criticism of the Jews: 

“Repent and be baptized every one of 
you in the name of Jesus Christ, for 
the remission of sins, and ye shall re- 
c ive the gift of the Holy Ghost. For 
the promise is unto you, and to your 
children, and to all that are afar off, 
even as many as the Lord our God shall 
call” (Acts ii. 38, 30). 

Second, in the record left by Luke of 
the results of the persecution that fol- 
lowed the death of Stephen: 

“And at that time there was a great 
persecution against the church which 
was at Jerusalem; and they were all 
scattered abroad throughout the regions 
of Judea and Samaria, except the apos- 
tles. *.* *;* ‘Therefore they that) were 
scattered abroad went everywhere 
preaching the word” (Acts viii. 1, 4). 

Then there follows, in Acts viii. 5-40, 
that most striking and effective example 
of lay evangelism, in the revival under 
Philip in Samaria, and his successful 
personal evangelistic work with the 
treasurer of Queen Candace. 

Apostolic Biblical Evangelism in its 
higher sense is thus fully exemplified 
in the evangelism of the Apostles as 
set forth in the book of Acts. 

The special and more official form of 
Biblical Evangelism known as Pastoral 
Evangelism, is clearly taught and set 
forth in 2 Timothy iv. 5, in which Paul 
writes to Timothy: “Do the work of an 
evangelist, make full proof of thy min- 
istry”’,—in these words clearly implying 
that the pastor who failed to do the 
work of an evangelist failed to make 
full proof of his ministry. 

When the believer considers the inter- 
ests at stake, the magnitude of the work 
to be done, and the divine command 
to all to evangelize, how can he ques- 
tion his duty to seek immediately the 
evangelistic empowerment, and, after 
securing that, to engage actively in the 


greatest work in the world, the work of 
saving the lost through the proclama- 
tion of “the truth as it is in Jesus”? 


Three Stages in Biblical Evangelism. 
—This brief survey leads to the conclu- 
sion that there are different phases or 
stages in the work of Biblical Evangel- 
ism: 

Biblical Evangelism in its primary 
stage is simply the work of witnessing 
to the truth and efficacy of the evangel, 
a work to which all Christians are called, 
and in which all may successfully en- 
gage when possessed of the empower- 
ing gift of the Holy Ghost. 

Biblical Evangelism in its second stage 
consists of the work of preaching or 
proclaiming the evangel, in which those 
who are officially preachers and pastors 
should always be engaged as their su- 
preme calling, and in which they are 
always called upon to be leaders. 

Biblical Evangelism in its third stage 
consists of the work of so organizing, 
directing and engaging the evangelistic 
forces of the Church in united effort. 
in order to reach and influence large 
numbers of the unsaved, and to effect 
the evangelization of entire communi- 
ties. 

Evangelistic campaigning of this kind 
characterized the work of Moody, Mills, 


Chapman, Munhall and others in the 
past century, and was inaugurated in 
the new century at many points 


throughout the United States by the 
National Central Committee of the 
Twentieth Century Gospel Campaign. 
A detailed plan of campaign, prepared 
by the writer of this article, was widely 
circulated by the Committee, and, either 
in its original or-in somewhat modified 
form, has been and is being effectively 
used at many points in this country and 
abroad, with marked blessing. 


We have thus briefly considered the 
subject of Biblical Evangelism as an in- 
troduction to a series of articles, now in 
course of preparation by leaders in the | 
field of evangelistic service, both in this — 
country and abroad. The first of these 


and we have no doubt that th 
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will be of great value to all who are 
desirous of engaging effectively in the 


great spiritual harvest-work of our 


Lord. 


WHY NOT REVIVALS?! 
Rev. L. D. Watson, D.D., LL. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 


We are all painfully aware that in re- 
cent years there has been a rapid decline 
in Methodist revivalism, organically in- 
dicated in the deterioration of the Camp 
Meeting, the Class Meeting and even 
the Prayer Meeting; and especially as 
seen in the lack of growth in the gen- 
eral Church Membership. The percen- 
tage of gain in the membership has for 
years been on the decrease. It will be 
seen from the Episcopal Address at the 
recent General Conference at Los An- 
geles, that for the last quadrénnium 
the whole gain in membership was but 
4 3-4 per cent. This shows that Metho- 
dism is about at a standstill and re- 
vivalism practically dead. 

“Zion’s Herald,’ one of the leading 
papers of our Church, recently empha- 
sized this loss of revival power, in not- 
ing the indications of a coming and 
widespread religious awakening. Here 
are some of its warning utterances: 

“It is unspeakably painful and bewil- 
dering to note that while the Presby- 
terians are thoroughly organized for 
this work, while the Baptists are main- 
taining their splendid evangelistic rec- 
ord, whle Protestant Episcopalians are 
holding their ‘missions’ or ‘retreats’ and 
other gatherings tending to the deepen- 
ing of the religious life and impressing 
the masses with the thought of their 
duty to God, and while the Congrega- 
tionalists are profoundly earnest and 
expectant of seasons of refreshing and 
spiritual outpouring through the leader- 
ship of Dr. Dawson, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, with its unparalleled 
record for evangelism, is almost at a 
standstill. The situation calls for pro- 
"aA. extract from a paper by Dr. Watson, late Editor 


** Buffalo Christian Advocate,” read before the Buffalo 
Methodist Ministers’ Association, Jan, 16, rg05. 


found searching of heart, for prayer, for 
deep humiliation, and especially for an 
end of boasting, for the marshaling of 
spiritual forces everywhere, and: for an 
onward march of revivalism through 
the help of the Holy Spirit. Who will 
be sufficient for this unprecedented day 
and need?” 

It was this sad and alarming situa- 
tion that induced the General Confer- 
ence to appoint a Commission on Ag- 
gressive Evangelism—the first of the 
kind in the history of Methodism. With 
all due respect for the good intention of 
the General Conference and for the able 
and earnest Commissioners, it remains 
to be seen whether new organic machin- 
ery added to our already wheels within 
wheels will meet the case. We hope it 
will, but the divine method is that life 
must produce organization and not or- 
ganization life. 

But seeing the situation, we are re- 
minded of our question: “Why not Re- 
vivals?” 

There can not be an effect without an 
adequate cause. It is plain we have at 
least a negative effect. This cessation 
in our numerical growth can hardly be 
traced to any one cause. Doubtless 
there are many and various causes. It 
may not be difficult to mention some of 
them. In his vigorous volume entitled 
“Methodist Theology versus Methodist 
Theologians,” George W. Wilson of 
Chicago, names twenty-one reasons for 
this spiritual dearth. He caps the cli- 
max with “false doctrines.” He has had 
a wide experience in revival work and 
must know whereof he speaks. We be- 
lieve he is correct. 

In a recent article in “The Epworth 
Herald,” in pointing out the embarrass- 
ments to Revivalism, Bishop J. F. Berry 
says: “Faith in the authority of the 
Scriptures is undermined.” As a prereq- 
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uisite to a revival at our Church al- 
tars, we must have a revival of faith 
in the whole Bible as the Word of God. 

After rationalistic skepticism had 
swept over Germany, from about the 
first of the Eighteenth to the middle of 
the Nineteenth Century, there followed 
in its a wake a widespread spiritual 
paralysis. Some thirty years since, this 
effete skepticism was imported into this 
country and introduced into some of 
our theological institutions as though 
it was something new. As this subtle 
poison gradually permeated the minds 
of the people and undermined their 
faith in the Bible, American revivalism 
began tc decline. 


In a recent article in tne “Northwest- 
ern Christian Advocate,” Dr. Randle, 
General Secretary of the Epworth 
League, says: 

“That the revival spirit has not pre- 
vailed in the Church during the last 
quarter of a century as it once did can 
not be questioned. It was once thought 
that something was wrong with that 
church which did not make an effort to 
have a glorious revival at least once 
during the year. Now there are scores 
of churches that make no effort in that 
direction and think nothing of it, and 
the community thinks nothing of it. 
The church is accomplishing a great 


deal, and some souls are being saved, 
but revivals are not prayed for and 
sought for as they once were. The 


church lacks power, and her sole aim 


is not to save souls at it once was. Va-. 


rious reasons are ascribed as the cause 
of the present condition of the church, 
which I will not now enumerate, with 
one or two exceptions. It seems to a 
careful observer that the preaching of 
the Unadulterated Word of God holds 
a less important place in the service of 
the church than it once did. In many 
pulpits the sermon has fine literary fin- 
ish and much entertaining and instruc- 
tive matter, but the great evangelical 
truths of the Gospel are not its distin- 
guishing characteristics. It furnishes 
entertainment and instruction but does. 
not produce conviction.” 


This system of rationalistic unbelief 
has become a well-defined, widespread 
and powerful propaganda which is be- 
ing pushed in our’ theological semi- 
naries, conferences, pulpits and Sunday’ 
Schools until its poison is appearing 
among the people generally. 

A recent issue of the 
Daily News” says: 

“Here is the success of ghee tlighess 


Criticism where it is Anti-Christian. It 


“New York 


does not effect the Book, but the faith A. ) 


of the reader. And thousands of souls 
who once believed in the inspiration, 
the literal inspiration of the Bible have 
laid that belief aside and with it all 
belief in Christianity. There’s the rub. 
The Bible can not be extinguished, but 
the faith of the people can.” 

As a condition of revivalism, the faith 
of the pew is as necessary as the faith 
of the pulpit. The unbelief of the peo- 
ple rendered it impossible for even the 
Christ to have a revival at Nazareth. 
“He did not many mighty works there 
because of their unbelief.” At the pres- 
ent time a revival of faith in the whole 
Bible as the word of God is impera- 
tive. To this end The American Bible 
League was organized. 

As is well known, this movement to 
conserve “the faith once for all delivered 
to the saints” is strenuously opposed 
both without and within the Christian | 
Church. Although a guest at the recent 
session of our own General Conference, 
Professor Buell of Boston University, 
taking advantage of his opportunity, in 
addressing the Conference, administered 
a severe rubuke to those who oppose 
the destructive Biblical criticism; but 
consoled himself by saying that they 
are doing a good work in filling up the 
theological seminaries, especially the 
School of Theology at Boston Univer- 
sity. 

We were pleased with the recognition 
of the rising tide against infidelity, but - 
we are not sure that these two state- 


ments stand in the relation of cause and — 


effect. But assuming that they do, it 
would not follow that the effect is to. be 
commended, for Moses says: 
shalt not follow the multitude to 
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evil.” The professor’s address would 
have been more complete, however, had 
he stated the undeniable fact that, just 
as the number of students increases in 
the School of Theology of Boston Uni- 
versity, the number of conversions and 
additions to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church decreases. It is not necessary 
to say that these two facts stand in the 
relation of cause and effect. 


It has long been our boast that Meth- 
odism has never been doctrinally di- 
vided. 
in Methodism would be very difficult if 
not impossible, as our Articles of Re- 
ligion, like the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, are, under the Constitution, 
unalterable; but practically, in point of 
doctrines, especially in our theological 
seminaries, the Methodist Episcopal 

Ee is probably the most divided 
Church in this country. Dr. Edgar Beet, 
professor in Richmond College, Eng- 
land, has made much trouble for English 
Methodism, but after repeated wviola- 


Legislatively a doctrinal schism ° 


tions of his promises to desist from 
teachings contrary to their standards, 
he has been forced to offer his resigna- 
tion at the next session of Conference. , 
If what we heard on a recent visit to 
Boston to be true, Dr. Beet is not the 
only theological professor who has not 
kept his promises. Professor Buell in 
his address before our Conference rang 
the changes upon Mr. Wesley’s saying: 
“T think and let think,’ as though pri- 
vate opinion and public teaching were 
identical! They are very different. 


- The trustees of Boston Unversity 
have re-elected Professors Mitchell and 
Rishell for five years more. At the 
meeting next May, the Board of Bish- 
ops will have to take action on these 
elections. If the Bishops confirm these 
elections, it will be a practical approval 
of their teachings and then the duty of 
the Church will be made plain. In this 
event, Los Angeles will be a cool place 
compared with the seat of the next Gen- 
eral Conference. 


Department of Biblical Foreign Missions 


Another Word on Christian Giving 


We regret that for lack of space some 
important points bearing on Jewish and 
Christian giving were omitted in the 
March issue of “The Bible Student and 
Teacher.” A note on some of these may 
be permitted here. 

It was made clear that the Old Tes- 
tament Law required of the Jew, by 
way of tithing, two and one-third tenths 
of his income for the Lord. 

This may seem to have been an ex- 
cessive requirement; but it was evidently 

. the Divine purpose to require great 
things of the Chosen People. Moreover, 
these tithes were only a part of the gifts 

> of the Jews—the ordered and measured 
me part. The other part consisted of free- 

% will offerings, the largeness and fre- 

quency of which were left to the 
promptings of the. individual heart, but 
which might, in some 
exceed, the required tithes. 


Moreover, 


instances, even 


in the case of the Jew, it was the gross 
product of his industry that was tithed, 
before anything had been used for his 
own purposes. In addition to these gifts 
of his substance, the Jew was required 
to devote a very large portion of his 
time to the service of the Lord. 

It might readily have been shown, by 
a careful examination of New Testa- 
ment Scriptures and history, that this 
Jewish law was not carried over into the 
New Dispensation and made a rule for 
the giving under the new conditions; 
but there was not space to enter into a 
discussion of this point. 

It would not be easy for any ordinary 
logician, to. formulate a satisfactory and 
tenable. argument for letting the Chris- 
tian—with his larger measure of God’s 
grace and his mission. of sending sal- 
vation, to the whole lost world—fall be- 
low the Jewish standard of giving. But ra 
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on the supposition that no increase has 
been required, what follows? 

To apply arithmetic: The gross out- 
come of American productive industry 
for the year 1890 was, let us say, $10,- 
000,000,000—figures far below the actual. 
By a low estimate, one-half of that sum, 
or $5,000,000,000, came under the control 
of those connected directly or indirect- 
ly with the Protestant Christian Church 
and acknowledging more or less fully 
Christian obligations. One-tenth of 
that—a tithe—would be  $500,000,000; 
two-tenths, twice that, or $1,000,000,000; 
two and one-third tenths—or what the 
old Jew gave—$1,166,000,000! Is the 
rich Church able to give what is needed 
to save the lost world through the 
preaching of the Gospel? It behooves 
every adherent of Protestant Christian- 
ity to apply his Christian arithmetic to 
that question and answer it for himself, 
as he expects to give account to God! 


“That Required Revolution.” 


On a second thought I must express 
the pleasure with which I saw the “revo- 
lution” blast in the January number of 
The Bible Student and Teacher. To 
the whole problem of world-evangeliza- 
tion, or indeed any sort or sign of true 
life in our Christianity, my sole solu- 
tion is a return to our Lord’s own stand- 
ard of self-dedication, and to faith in 
His keeping of that which is so com- 
mitted to Him. We all profess the former 
rule, but qualify it to nothing by reject- 
ing His pledged Providence and taking 
it entirely into our own hands... .Indeed, 
we are taught that this is our duty. “He 
that provideth not for his own house- 
hold”, etc., is a rule that is held to re- 
peal the Lord’s “Lay not up”, etc 

Somebody must sacrifice himself on 
this stumbling block; for this genera- 
tion will never suffer it to be taken 
away, unless by a miracle like raising 
the twice dead. May The Bible Stu- 
dent and Teacher study and teach all 
the Word of the Lord, whether they 
will hear, or forbear. 

Working capital the Lord’s geet 
must operate, like any other steward: 


and what is necessary is a question be- 
tween the steward and his Lord alone. 
We can not judge for the one, nor in- 
stead of the Other: but we can and 
should insist on some fair show of 
fidelity in applying the principle of 
stewardship and returns. 
A Revolutionist. 


“A Passion. for Souls” 


This is the requisite claimed and 
urged by the many voices that are call- 
ing for a new departure of Church and 
church members in the service of Christ 
for these latter times of the world. 
Nothing the matter with this, if its 
whole content be intended and under- 
stood. But does it convey the whole? 
It may be feared that sometimes it does 
not express to all who hear, if for those 
who speak, the whole of Christ’s “pas- 
sion;” going down into its foundation 
or fathoming its depth of meaning. 

First, what do we mean by “souls”? 
Merely individuals with whom we feel 
a sympathy in their present or more 
lasting interests? That is well, in either 
extent, so far as it goes. Would that 
all were as full of it, even for temporal- 
ities, as we should be! But does it go 
to the bottom of the meaning of a 
“soul,” even when it goes to the interest 
of an endless existence? Is the true 
bottom of it or breadth of it in less than 
God Himself? How is it to Himself? 
How should it be to us, in union with 
Himself through His Son, Jesus Christ? 
Is there such a thing as cleaving to the 
second commandment of His law, sep- 
arate from the Eternal and Universal 
First? . 

It is not said, and it does not prove 
true in experience, that to love men is 
to love God; but conversely, “He that 
loveth Him that begat, is he that loveth 
him that is begotten.” A love for souls, 
be it “passionate” or otherwise, is not 
the deep thing of Christ, if it does not 
find and love God in the soul; if the 
soul is anything else so much as God’s~ 
child kidnapped and enslaved by Satan, 

and for whom the Father suffered to 

extremity in His Son, to redeem him | 
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now labors in all His sons and with all 
power in heaven and earth, like all be- 
reaved fathers, to seek out and rescue 
souls in a collective Mansoul that shall 
replace the Lost One in His bosom! 
The true Christian love is the love of 
God-in-man. If a friend’s child were 
kidnapped for Satanic uses we would 
join in the hunt with something of the 
Father’s own passion almost purely. 
But, again, What is “passion?” The 
word is simply Latin for suffering. We 
have seen its meaning in the life and 
the death that redeemed us, and also in 
some of the redeemed themselves. Do 
we mean it, when we speak it so glibly 
as if an ordinary thing? Do we think 
of its meaning? Otherwise, were it not 


better to use some softer word, such as 
kindness or goodwill, which is perhaps 
all we really feel, and how much less 
poignant than suffering? For that, we 
may look on Calvary; or lower down 
on Paul’s agony for his kindred to 
whom he could even wish to give up his 
part in Christ! Until the Spirit of God 
in Christ shall give us a passion and 
agony like that of John Knox when he 
cried, “Give me Scotland or I die!” we 
can not talk meaningly and sincerely, 
and without mockery, of marching with 
“the noble army of martyrs” whose 
chief is Jesus Christ, in a “passion” for 
souls. 
There is 
among us. 


far too much flippancy 
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The “Penalty”, “Death”, in Genesis iii—A Criticism 


“T have just read with great interest 
The Book of Génesis Unfolded, in the 
January number of The Bible Student 
and Teacher. There is just one omis- 
sion on page 8o that I feel I must call 


_ attention to, because it is essential to 


* 


make complete the otherwise admirable 
and almost prefect presentation of the 
truth. It is the failure to recall the 
penalty: “Thou shalt die,’ and to ex- 
plain it. Pardon me therefore, if I give 
what seems to me a clear presentation 
of the facts. 

“tst. God and man had been, pre- 
vious to his sin, in spiritual union. 
Man’s spiritual life was but the life of 
God running through his spiritual self 
or spirit. 

“and. The penalty “Thou shalt die,’ 
was spiritual death, even as it is today, 

“3rd. This spiritual death was the 
separation of the spiritual man from his 
source of spiritual life, God. The bond 
of spiritual union was severed as by a 
knife. To Adam is was spiritual death. 

“ath. Physical death is the separa- 
tion of the spirit of man from the body, 
and the body dies. 


iY 


“sth. Spiritual death is the separa- 
tion of the spirit of man from God, and 
as a result the spirit dies. 

“6th. As spiritual death, as well as 
physical death, has passed upon all men, 
so all men are spiritually dead, or sep- 
arated from God; the unity or union is 
severed. 

“7th. Spiritual life is restored by re- 
generation, by re-creation, through 
Jesus Christ, and the new man, born of 
God, is united to God the source of his 
spiritual life, and they are one again. 

“Such is the way it has always ap- 
peared to me. Perhaps you have a bet- 
ter way of explaining the Penalty. 

“Tf, now, following the ‘Conviction’ 
(on p. 80), there had been a paragraph 
explaining how the ‘Penalty’, ‘Thou 
shalt die,’ had been inflicted upon Adam 
(and through him upon all that had 
sinned), it would, it seems to me, have 


‘finished your most beautiful and clear 


interpretation of the facts of Eden.” 
Henry Hinckley. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


In response to this discriminating 
criticism, it should be said that in con- 


es) 
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densing the material prepared, in order 
to bring it within the space assigned to 
the subject, several important points 
were temporarily cut out, to be replaced 
when the outline is put in permanent 
form for use. 

One of these points was the ade- 
quate unfolding of the meaning of 
death, as a part of the “twofold curse” 
pronounced upon man for his sin. The 
place where this omission is to be sup- 
plied is on page 81, toward the end of 
column t—immediately following the 
paragraph: 

“(b) Death, which—in consequence 
of common guilt—affects both man and 
woman (vy. IQ).” 


The explanation suggested above—or 
substantially that—should be inserted 
here. 

Another of these points, necessarily 
cut out, was the meaning and mission of 
the Cherubim, in shutting man out of 
the Garden and shielding him from eter- 
nal sin and corruption,—which should be 
inserted on page 82, in column I, in con- 
nection with the paragraph: 

“2. The Shielding of man from Eter- 
nal Sin and Corruption (vv. 22-24).” 

There are other gaps to be filled. 
Helpful suggestions toward filling them 
are welcomed. 

Epiror. 


(<* Where Were the Last Instructions of Jesus Given? 


I desire to call in question a statement 
contained in the February number of 
The Bible Student. On page 136, sec- 
ond column, near the bottom, these 
words occur:—‘This ¢goncludes the dis- 
course in the upper room where they 
had partaken of the Passover; What fol- 
lows was uttered on the way to Geth- 
semane. See xiv:3I. 

“It is true that the passage referred 
to says, ‘Arise, let us go hence.’ But 
there are several things which seem to 
me to preclude the probability of their 
going forth just at that moment. 

“While it is possible that the words 
of chapter xvi. might have been uttered 
as they were passing through the streets 
and along the road to Gethsemane, there 
is little probability that the Master 
would have paused in so public a place 


1 Answer reserved for May number. 


Le fe WO 


as either of these would have been on a 
Passover night, for the prayer of chap- 
ter xvii. On the other hand, chapter 
xviii. tells of Jesus leading his disciples 
forth, after the prayer, to the Garden. 
“My view is that something, not in- 
cluded in the record, led the Master to 
renew His address after the words of 
chapter xiv. 1, while they were still in 
the Supper room. The prayer which 
follows is a very natural conclusion for 
such an address, especially as Jesus was 
now about to be taken from them by 
violence. After the address and after the 
concluding prayer, when, by both taken 
together, the disciples had been in a 
measure prepared for what was coming, 
then was Jesus ready to lead them forth 
for His and their final test of strength 
and faith.” 
W.: He Tislexaes 


Wy 
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League Wotes and Points 


Rev. John Urquhart’s Visit to America 


Announcement of His Coming 


The coming of Mr. Urquhart was an- 
nounced in the March issue. The fol- 
lowing letter to the General Secretary 
brought the news: 


New College Mound, Edinburgh, 
February 13, 1905. 

“T am hoping to make my long-in- 
tended journey to America and to leave 
Glasgow for New York by the “Colum- 
bia” on April 8th. This will mean that 
I reach New York on the 16th (D. V). 

“IT felt it necessary to wait and help 
my Free Church friends over what I was 
sure would be a trying time. I am now 
lecturing to their students on Old Testa- 
ment Exegesis. But, as the Session 
closes about March 23rd, I shall be free 
to sail on April 8th. 

“T should like much to help you in 
extending the League, and if you can 
arrange for that I shall be delighted. As 
I should wish not to be too much tried 
by the heat of the summer months, it 
might be well for me to begin down 
South, and to travel northward, or to 
the hills, as the weather grows hotter. 

“T hope to post you in a few days 
copies of letters which may help in ad- 
vancing preparations for lectures. With 
all fraternal regards, I am, 

é “Yours most sincerely, 
“John Urquhart.” 


Letters of Introduction. 


Mr. Urquhart comes with warm com- 
mendation from leading friends of the 
Bible, from which brief extracts only can 
here be given. 

The Bible Defense Union—of which 

~ Rev. John Sloan is Convener, Rev. Prof. 


Charteris, Sir Robert Anderson and 
other distinguished ministers and lay- 
men, Vice-Presidents, and Rev. Mr. Ur- 
quhart, Preacher and Lecturer—has sent 
the following hearty message from 
Glasgow: 

“The Executive, having learned that 
the Rev. John Urquhart inténds to visit 
the United States of America and lecture 
there in defense of the Bible, desire to 
place on record their high appreciation 
of the immense service which he has 
rendered to that cause in this country 
both by his lectures and his books. 

“They feel sure that the scholarship 
which he brings to the work, the devo- 
tion with which he has thrown himself 
into it, and the absolute fearlessness 
with which he expresses his convictions 
and stands by them, will commend Mr. 
Urquhart to those who believe the Bible 
to be the inspired Word of God. 

“We wish him a prosperous journey, 
an impartial hearing and a safe return. 

In name of the Executive, 

John Sloan, Chairman.” 


Mr. R. C. Morgan, Editor of “The 
Christian,’ London, and Member of the 
firm of Morgan and Scott, Publishers, 
writes: 

“To Christian Friends in America: 


“T have much pleasure in introducing 
by this letter, the Rey. John Urquhart, 
who is well-known by his writings as an 
upholder of Evangelical truth and an 
opponent of destructive criticism. 

“T have pleasure in commending him 
to Christian brethren in America as a 
zealous Evangelical advocate, and an ex- 
ceedingly well-informed speaker upon 
subjects of present-day controversy in 
respect of criticism.—R. C. Morgan.” 
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Itinerary to be Arranged. 


The distinguished Scotch Lecturer is 
to spend several months in this country, 
and in order to use his time to the best 
advantage, an Itinerary will be prepared, 
fixing dates and places, as soon as prac- 
ticable after his arrival.. Arrangements 
are already being made to secure his 
presence at many of the leading Conven- 
tions and religious metings during the 
summer. Any Associations or Com- 
mittees desirous of securing his services 
for the delivery of a single lecture, or a 
series of lectures, on Bible themes, are 
invited to communicate their desire to) 
the General Secretary of The American 


Bible League, 39 Bible House, New 
York City. 
re AS Lectures, Serial and Single. 


Mr. Urquhart’s lectures embrace such 
subjects as the following: 


The Divine Origin and Permanent Val- 
ue of the Pentateuch. 

The Predictive Elements in Scripture: 
The Jew, Christ and the World’s His- 
tory in Prophecy. 

Gospel Variations: A Fully Manifested 
Saviour. 

Three Lectures on the Types of the 
Bible. 

The Higher Criticism: Its Origin and 
Achievements. 

What the Scriptures claim for them- 
selves: Is the Claim sustained? 

The Alleged Myths of Genesis. 

The Bible Account of the Creation, a 
Divine Revelation. 

The Flood of the Bible: Was it a Fact? 

Are there Two Isaiahs? 

Did Moses write the Pentateuch? 

The Book of Jonah: Is it History? 

Recent Discoveries and the Book of 
Daniel. 

Have We the Original Scriptures? 


President Hall’s Return Home 


The preparations for Convention work 
in various cities have been delayed some- 
what by the absence of the beloved and 
devoted President of the League, Mr. 
Wm. Phillips Hall, whose physician near- 
ly two months ago ordered him to South- 
ern Florida, that he might battle more 
successfully with laryngeal troubles (and 
perhaps whooping cough) that had then 
kept him housed for several weeks. This 
enforced rest of more than two months 
has of course made it necessary for him 
to lay down the burdens involved in his 


large business enterprises, and to sus- 
pend for the time being his abounding 
Evangelistic and League activities. At 
this writing his return to New York and 
to his work, with restored vigor, is an- 
nounced as due. All who know him and 
the large place he holds in Christian 
work and benevolence will thank God 
for the prospect of complete restoration, 

and will congratulate Mrs. Hall who 
accompanied him to the sunny South- 
land and who rejoices in all his abundant 
labors for the Lord. 


It has been found difficult, for many 
reasons that need not be rehearsed here, 
to mail “The Bible Student and Teacher” 
in time to reach its readers before the 
first of the month. As a consequence. 
the treatment of the International Sun- 
day School Lessons has not usually been 
available, when printed in the issue of 
the month to which they are assigned 
for use. It has therefore been decided 
to adopt the suggestion, coming from 
various quarters, to print the Lessons 
one month in advance. The change has 
been brought about by printing part of 


— * 


The International Lessons One ‘Month in Advance 


the Lesson for April in the March num- 
ber and the rest in the April number, 
adding all the Lessons for May in the 
April issue. It is hoped that this will 
prove satisfactory to all concerned. ‘ 
The purpose in the treatment is to 
avoid the ordinary method of the Lesson 
Leaves, and prepare for an independent _ 
study, @ of the Scripture of the Les= 
sons in its place and connection in the 
plan of the book in which it occurs, and 
(2) of just what is found in the 
as it appears in its place in the Bible. 
method has won cordial approval. 
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Che Boston Convention==conciuded 

The papers in the present number complete the addresses at the Bos- 
ton Convention, in December, 1904. Those by Professor Robert Dick 
Wilson, and Rabbi Schechter were delivered earlier in the session than 
those printed in the March and April numbers. The publication of Pro- 
fessor Wilson’s paper has been delayed by the difficulties attendant upon 
printing anything requiring the use of the Hebrew text in these days of 
linotype coraposition. 

The address by Rabbi Solomon Schechter, President of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary, New York City, discussed an important topic: “The 
Late Date of the Psalms and Ecclesiastes Disproved by the Hebrew Frag- 
ments of Ecclesiasticus”. His personal connection with the discovery 
and publication of these fragments gave a special interest to his address. 
Its early publication as a chapter in a volume of kindred discussions pre- 
vents its being published in the account of the Convention, The general 
conclusions may be summarized in a single paragraph, as reported. 

“Among the various causes which contribute to make me doubt latter 
day theories as to the rise and conclusion of the canon was the discovery 


of the original Hebrew of the Book of Ecclesiasticus,”"or the Book of the 


Wisdom of Jesus, the son of Sirach. It is the only Jewish literary produc- 
tion coming down to us from that dark period which can boast of some- 
thing like a date. It can not be placed before about 280 B. C., or much 
later that 200 B. C. The former hypothesis seems to me the more probable. 
' The balance of probability is strongly in favor of the supposition that Ben 
Sirach was the imitator of the canonical writer, and not vice versa. It was 
Sirach who made use of Ecclesiastes, not Ecclesiastes of Sirach. Eccles- 


iastes must, therefore, have formed a part of the canon long before 280 B.C.” 
im. 'The admirably clear. and convincing paper of Professor Sayce, on 
“The Archaeological Condemnation of the Critical Method,” was prepared 
in Egypt, where the Professor spends his winters in archaeological investi- 
gation, and sent to the Editor some time after the Convention in Boston. 
Its failure to reach Boston in time for the Convention was due to a dis- 
abling illness immediately after his arrival in Egypt for his winter cam- 


paign. It will be found abundantly worth waiting for. 


A} § 
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Topic 10.— Principles of Critical hebrew Scholarship 
Wednesday Evening Session 


THE LINGUISTIC EVIDENCE FOR THE RELATIONS BETWEEN 
BABYLON AND ISRAEL 


Prof. Robert Dick Wilson, D.D., ST DPE Sena Prince N. J. 


It is my intention, to-night, to examine “the Ic and ‘exer of a 
influences which were exerted by the Babylonians upon the ancient Israelites, 
in so far as these influences can be ascertained from an examination and com- 
parison of the vocabularies of the two peoples. 

Before entering upon this examination, let me premise that there are four 


. great groups of Semitic languages, which may be classified, according to the 


time of their literary development, as Babylonian, Hebrew, Aramaic and 
Arabic. Words which are of the same radicals, or of radicals which have 
changed according to certain fixed rules (corresponding to Grimm’s laws in 
Indo-European), and which in addition have the same or a derived or similar 
meaning, may be taken as having belonged to the primitive Semitic language; 
unless it can be shown historically or linguistically that one has taken over the 
root or the meaning of another. The language which varies most from the 
agreement found in the other three will have wandered farthest from the primi- 
tive Semitic, or will have severed connection first from the primitive family. 
The two languages which agree most closely will have continued the longest 
in the closest relations. 

My second premise is that the nations or races which predominate over the 
thought and persons of others, influence the ideas and language of the subject 
peoples in such a marked way as to leave no doubt of this influence in the mind 
of the student of language. If Babylonian influenced the Hebrew in the degree 
which some claim, we would expect to find that the specific Babylonian ideas, 
and these ideas as embodied in recognizable forms of words, have been adopted 
by the Hebrews. Let me illustrate and enforce this point. 

If we open the Syriac chronicle of Joshua the Stylite, a Syrian writer of the 


fifth century, at any part, we shall find that the vocabulary is marked _by 


foreign words, mostly proper and official names and names of things. 

These words determine for us the age of the chronicle, and also the breadth 
and depth and direction of the influence which was exerted upon the Edessene 
Syrians from without. In this book most of the proper names are Greek, Latin 
and Persian, as are also most of the names of government and military ~ 
officials.* 


* The ecclesiastical officers have almost altogether Greek names: Greek also are the words 
hostage, statue of the emperor, the military turtle, ark, granary, aqueduct, air, litre, corner 
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What is true of the chronicles of Joshua is true, also, of the Syriac Dictionary 
in general. Every word on page 18 of Brockelmann’s Syrian Dictionary is 
Greek or Persian, and there is not a page of the whole dictionary which does not 
contain a foreign word. These words are mostly Greek and Persian, with a 
slight admixture of Latin, Arabic and even Sanscrit. When you look at 
MacLean’s Dictionary of Modern Syriac, you will find that the character of 
the vocabulary has changed; the words are no longer predominantly Greek and 
Latin, but Turkish, Arabic and Kurdish. The Greek and Latin words have 
been largely driven out of popular usage. The whole history of the Syriac 
language for 1500 years thus illustrates the changes due to the dominance of 
foreign government and ideas. 

What is true of Syriac in so great measure is true of other languages in greater 
or less degree. According to the late Dr. Samuel Kellogg, nine-tenths of the 
vocabulary of modern Persian are words of Arabic origin. Engelmann has a 
glossary of Spanish and Portuguese derived from the Arabic. Sanders has a 
German Fremdworterbuch in two large volumes. The English language, 
while predominantly Anglo-Saxon, Latin and French, has traces of Celtic, 
Arabic, Spanish, Dutch, Greek, German, Hebrew and American-Indian; and, 
in short, of almost every language of the earth with whose people the English 
have been brought into contact. 

Now the Hebrew, no less than other languages, was subject to this influx of 
new vocables under the influence of new ideas. It cannot be denied that some 
Hebrew words have been derived from the Egyptian. For example, ?, 
4 kind,” of the first chapter of Genesis, seems to be certainly of Egyptian origin. 
There is no Semitic root that will account for it, and the Coptic word se has 
“genus,” “species,” as its ordinary meaning. 

Again, we can scarcely believe that it is chance merely which caused the 
word 22, an Assyrio-Babylonian word derived from the Accadian, “ great 
house, palace or temple,” to be used neither in the Pentateuch, Joshua, nor 
Judges. We can account best for its appearance in 1 Samuel, to denote the 
great house at Shiloh, through the influence of the great king, Tiglath Pileser I, 
who lived about 1100 B.C., and pushed his conquests and his influence as far 
as the Mediterranean. The same may be said of the word M9, “governor,” 
which first occurs in 1 Kings as a name for the satraps of Solomon. The 
following words, also, which are first found in Hebrew in Daniel and Esther, 
were derived from the Babylonian, and not from the Persian, as was formerly 


treasurer, price, public bath, basilica, xenodochium, park, eparchy, province, hamlet, paper, 
porch, public walk, lights, tapers, censers, candles, theatres, dancers, fools, lewd behavior, 
_ drinking cup, fights with wild beasts, clergy, stole, euboee, mallows, dog’s grass, and others. 
~ Latin are modius, nummus, dux, buinellatin, castrum, comes, legiones, ossa, pretorium and 
palatium. Hebrew are Pecans, tebel, kabh. The names of the months and perhaps some 
other words are Babylonian. 
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supposed, to wit, the words meaning respectively “vice-priest,”’ “palace,” 
“fortress,” “letter”? and «“sorcerer.’’”* 

Again, in the time of the Persian supremacy, we are not left without wit- 
nesses that the Hebrew was still subject to these same influences from without. 


~ Prof. Driver, in his Literature of the Old Testament, claims that there are about 


fifteen Persian words in the Book of Daniel alone (see p. 501). 

After the time of | Alexander. the Great, during the time that the Targums 
and the Talmud were produced, the dominant ideas were those of the Greeks 
and Romans. Accordingly, we find that during this time the two literary 
languages used by the Jews—the New-Hebrew and the Aramaic—are full of 
Greek and Latin words. I have counted all the words in 144 columns of 
Dallman’s Aramdisch-N euhebrdischesworterbuch with the following results: For 
966 Hebrew words and 979 Aramaic words there are to be found 1061 foreign 
words, mostly Greek and Latin. 

Last of all, and synchronous, perhaps, with the influence of all the afore- 
mentioned languages upon the Hebrew, was that of the dialects of the various 
Aramean tribes and nations which surrounded and intermingled with the 
Hebrew people in all periods of its existence. Scholars of all schools are 
agreed that the so-called Aramaisms are discernible in the Hebrew of the Old 
Testament, though they differ exceedingly as to the time and extent of the 
influence which produced them. 

Before proceeding to the main discussion, let me sum up in a syllogism the 
results at which we have arrived. 

All nations which have been dominated by others in their government and 


thought have shown in their language the traces of that domination. 


The Hebrews were at times thus dominated, to wit: by the Egyptians, 
Assyrians, Babylonians, Persians, Greeks, Romans and Arameeans. We find 
in their language the traces of each of these dominations. 

Now, if the Hebrews were influenced by the Babylonians, especially to the 
extent that some have claimed, we would expect to find that here there was 
no exception to the general rule; but that traces commensurate with the 
extent of that influence would be found in‘the language of the Hebrew 
people. But, in endeavoring to make out the extent of this influence, an 
initial difficulty meets us, arising from the fact that the Hebrews and the 
Babylonians were both from the same original Semitic. stock. In the diseus- 
sion which follows, we have endeavored to minimize this difficulty as much as 
possible, by giving in large measure, not merely the agreements but the 
differences of the two languages, and by comparing them, where they agree, 
with the Aramaic, on the one hand, and with the Arabie and Ethiopie, on bora: 4 
other. = 
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With these premises, we shall proceed to the body of our discourse, which 
shall consist of an examination of the vocabularies of the two nations: first, to 
denote man and his natural surroundings; and secondly, to denote ethical 
and religious ideas. 

First, then, we shall examine the vocabulary of the four great families of 
Semitic languages, as it affects man and his surroundings. 

They all have the same words for heaven, sun, moon and star; for fire, snow, 
rain, lightning, flame, stone, pitch, silver, dust and earth; for year, day, 
dawn and evening and night; for sea, river, shore, bank, tongue of land, ford, 
swamp, canal and well; for garden, grass, herb, green herb, seed, fruit, vine 
and grapes. 

The word for body, 149, occurs in all but Arabic; ¥3, “soul”, occurs in all; 
Mv, “breath,” in all but Babylonian; M5, in the good sense of spirit, in 
Hebrew, Arabic and Syriac; in the sense of spook in Babylonian. The 
following are the same in all: head, hair, beard, eye, flesh, nose, ear, heart, rib, 
tooth, tongue, hollow of the hand, lip, jaw, arm, hand, knee, nail and palate. 
Foot, leg and finger are the same in Hebrew, one and Syriac, but differ in 
Babylonian. The word for skin is the same in Babylonian, Aramaic and 
Arabic, but differs in Hebrew. The word for thumb, or big toe, is the same in 
Hebrew, Arabic and Babylonian. The word for skull is the same in Hebrew 
and Babylonian. 

The general word for clothing oneself, w/o, is the only one that is the same 
in all four languages, and each has derivatives from this root to denote articles 
of clothing. 

The word for shoe and the verb for putting on shoes are the same in all but 
Arabic. 

There is no common word for cap or hat, trousers, stockings or coat. The 
nearest to a common word is [?70, “shirt,” though the kind of garment meant 
in Babylonian is doubtful, and in Arabic it means “ veil.” 

The word 3 for house and 33, “to build,” are found in all four; and with 
a slight variation of meaning, jour, “tabernacle.”’” The stone out of which 
the house is built is the same in Hebrew and Babylonian. Every house had 
an opening, 79, with the same name in all four; but Hebrew and Babylon- 
ian alone close it with a nos. Hinge is the same in all but Arabic. There 
is no common word for window or carpet. 

The occupations of the men were farming and herding, the names for seed 
and feed being the same in all four languages. The word for garden and for 
the river that waters the garden are the same in all. Tree is the same in all 
but Arabic, where the corresponding word means “stick.’’ Vegetables, or 
greens, are the same in all except that the Arabic refers rather to grass for 
beasts. There isno common word for flower. The words for wheat and onion 
are the same in Hebrew, Arabic and Syriac; and they have a common word 
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for barley in Hebrew and Syriac.* A common word does not occur for smith. 
There is a word common to the Hebrew, Babylonian and Syriac which is used 
for smelting gold, silver and copper, and perhaps iron; and in Arabic a deriya- 
tive of the same root means pure silver, copper or lead. The words for silver 
and lead (or tin) are common to all; iron to all but Arabic; gold varies. All 
the words for baking and cooking vary, the Babylonian having the same as 
the Hebrew and Syriac for “bake” and for “cook,” in general. They all used 
the same word for riding upon animals; and the word for chariot is the same 
in Hebrew, Syriac and Arabic. In Babylonian, it is formed from the same 
root, but with a different preformative. There is no common word for plough 
or plough-share. 

The domestic animals owned by the primitive Semites were cattle, large and 
small, for which we have the common generic words 23 and {N¥.. Common 
words, also, occur for ox, steer, young cow and calf. Common to all, also, 
are the words for mule, ass and she-ass, horse, sheep, ram, goat, kid, camel 
and dog. They all denoted the gazelle, stag, hare, wolf, eagle or vulture, leopard 
or panther, raven, fly and wing by the same name. The Hebrew and Baby- 
lonian had the same word for turtle-dove and the same word for one kind of 
owl; the Hebrew, Babylonian and Arabic denoted two different kinds of moth 
by the same words. 

Looking at the actions of man, we find that they had common words for 
weeping and resting, for lying down and for sleeping, and for hunting or fishing. 
The word for rising is the same in Hebrew, Arabic and Syriac; the words for 
standing and washing are the same in Hebrew, Arabic and Babylonian; the 
word for sitting is the same in Hebrew, Syriac and Babylonian; and the Baby- 
lonian and Hebrew words for sending and for giving and taking. . 

In regard to the senses, we find that “to smell’ is the same in Hebrew, 
Arabie and Syriac; “to smell bad” is the same in Hebrew and Babylonian, 
and with the added sense of “evil, unfortunate,” is the same in all four lan- 
guages. 210, “to smell good” and “be good,” is found in all four; as is also 
Dw, “to smell good, be pleasing, smile.”’ 

There is no common word for touch. 

In regard to “taste,” “bitter” is the same in all and.“sweet” in all but 
Arabic. Moreover, the word DY, “to taste,” occurs in all in either a verbal 
or nominal form. 

They all have the same word, YD’, “to hear. 

In regard to seeing, there is the greatest possible variety.| The Hebrew M8) 
is the common word in Arabic also. The Hebrew poetical word MM is the 


* The same word, {NU, for “grinding meal,” occurs in all, and the same word for meal, NDP» 
except that in Arabic it means ‘‘grain.”’ 

+ Seven words meaning “to see” are found in Arabic, five in Aramaic, and twelve in 
Babylonian. Of the five words in Hebrew denoting ‘to see,” one is found be 
one in Arabic, and one in Babylonian. 
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ordinary word in Syriac. Neither is found in Babylonian, but in their place 
we have amdru, which in the others means “to say” or “command,” and baru, 
which in Hebrew and Syriac means “ create.” 

“To eat’? and “to drink”’ are the same in all, and likewise the word for 
water and the word VD, “wine” (or an equivalent from the same root). 
There is no common word for saying or speaking, though the root of the He- 
brew word for voice is found in all. The Hebrew VN, “to say,” is the same in 
Syriac, but in Arabic means “to command,” and in Babylonian, “to see.” 
13, “to speak,” is, in this sense, peculiar to the Hebrew; in Babylonian, the 
ordinary words are dabaébu and zakdru; in Arabic, 2 and D>. 

The word “to call” or “to read” is the same in eget Arabic and Syriac, 
but does not occur in Babylonian, where we have nabu instead. “To know” 
is the same in Hebrew, Syriac, Ethiopic and Babylonian, but Arabic has a 
different word. “To be wise” is the same in Hebrew, Arabic and Syriac; in 
Babylonian the word occurs but seldom, and means “to understand.” “To 
remember” is the same in Hebrew, Arabic and Syriac, but differs in Baby- 
lonian. 

Passing on from man in his physical make-up and surroundings, let us glance 
at the laws of the Babylonians and Hebrews, especially as they are illustrated 
by language. Here let me premise that many laws are the same substantially 
in all society, being necessary to the very constitution and existence of the «(> 
same. Spencer has brought this out very clearly in his Data of Ethics, and the 
‘Apostle Paul endorses it in his doctrine of the law of God written in the heart. 

The fact, therefore, that the Babylonians had the sixth, seventh and eighth 
commandments in much the same form as the Hebrews does not prove that 
the one nation derived these laws from the other. Besides, the characteristic 
laws of the Ten Commandments are the first four and not the last six. Look- Cw 
ing, ing, then, at the last six commandments of the Decalogue philologically, what 
reason is there for supposing that the Hebrews derived these commandments 
from the Babylonians? None whatever, as the following facts will prove. 

Out of sixty-six words meaning “to kill” which are found in the Semitic 
languages, the only ones common to all are the words for “to put to death,” 

“to slaughter” and “to sacrifice.”’** The Hebrew and the Aramaic have the 
same word for “stealing”’;+ the Arabic and Babylonian agree, but have a 
different word from the others. 

The Babylonian does not possess the Hebrew words for fornication and 
adultery. “Wf? and 483 do not occur at all; and (Jf has in Babylonian the Cc 
meaning “to be angry.” The Babylonian does not possess the characteristic 
word of the tenth commandment “WM, “to covet.” 

In a country where children were sold, or released from filial duties in accord, 
ance with the laws of adoption, we would not expect to find, nor do we find, 
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the fifth commandment in its Old Testament sanctity. All the languages, 
however, have the same words for father, mother, sister, brother, child, hus- 
band, wife, father-in-law and mother-in-law. 

As to the fourth commandment, the word Sabattu certainly occurs in a 
calendar; but in this calendar not only the seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first 
and twenty-eighth days of the month are called Sabattu, but also the nine- 
teenth. Prof. Barth claims that it is doubtful whether this calendar of 
Sabbaths affects all the months of the years, or merely the intercalary months.* 

It is not stated in the calendar that any but the king and the physician were 
to keep these Sabbaths. The old opinion that this day is called in the Baby- 
lonian “a day of rest for the heart” is now generally given up; and the phrase 
nth libbi is taken to mean “placating the heart of God.” However, notice 
that this word occurs in Syriac and Arabic, as well as in Hebrew and Baby- 
lonian. It was, therefore, probably a primitive Semitic word. Notice, further, 
that both the verb naw and the noun nav are of frequent occurrence in He- 
brew; while only two places can be cited by Delitzsch in his Dictionary in 
which the verb occurs, and both of these in syllabaries. In one of these places 
it is said to be the synonym of gamdru, “to complete, or destroy,” and it is on 
this single word that he bases his opinion that shabAtu means “feiern,” “to 
keep a festival.” Now according to Delitzsch and Meissner, gamaru means 
“vollkommen machen,” “fertig sein” (i.e., to make perfect, be ready); and 
neither in their dictionaries gives it the meaning of “feiern.” In his comment 
on the second syllabary Delitzsch does not even suggest a meaning for the 
verb.t : 

The noun is found in the calendar above mentioned. Delitzsch says truly 
that here the days are characterized as those on which no work could be done: 
“the king shall not change his coat, nor ascend his chariot, nor sacrifice, nor 
speak judgment, nor eat roast or boiled meat. Moreover, the physician should — 


.. not lay his hand on the sick.” Notice, none but the king and physician are are 


here specifically mentioned as bound to observe this day. Notice, secondly, 
that not every seventh day, but the seventh, fourteenth, nineteenth, twenty- 
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first and twenty-eighth days of the month are to be observed. Finally, apply- 
ing the test of history to this law, we find that as a matter of fact the seventh, 
fourteenth, twenty-first and twenty-eighth days were not observed by Baby- 
lonians as days of cessation from labor. 

Prof. Lotz examined over five hundred tablets, and came to this conclusion. 


* My colleague, Prof. Davis, informs me, however, that he has himself examined the original 
of this calendar, and that there is no doubt whatever that the Sabbath days are to be found in 
all the months of the year. My own reading of the published documents leads me to the same 
conclusion, a 

+ He states simply that there is found ‘‘ein verbum shabdtu in mannigfacher Anwendung 
auch K, 4359, Oby. 20-28.” According to Meissner’s Supplement, we should also compare ZA. 
4274 and 82°18, 4159, Col. I, 24, where ‘‘Ud mit der Aussprache u=sha-bat-tum gesetzt wird.” 
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The Rev. C. H. W. Johns examined over eight hundred tablets and came to 
the same conclusion. I have extended this line of investigation so as to cover 
2554 Babylonian contract tablets, with the following results: Of all the days 
in the month, the twenty-first enjoys the distinction of having had the most 
contracts written upon it, to wit, 180, or more than seven per cent.; the four- 
teenth also is above the average, having eighty-eight, where the average is 
eighty- five. The seventh and twenty-eighth have five-eighths and six-eighths of 
the average due to them, one having fifty-four and the other sixty-seven. Some 
have maintained that the nineteenth is shown from the tablets to have been 
a true day of rest. My friend, and sometime teacher in Assyrian, Prof. Lyon, 
of Harvard, has convinced me that this is a mistake, arising from the misread- 
ing of acuneiform sign. So that, in conclusion, we may sum up by saying that 
there was probably a primitive Semitic day called Sabbath, which the Baby- 
lonians and the Hebrews each developed along different lines. The fact of 
their both having had a Sabbath corresponds with the record of Genesis. The 


fact of the different character of the Sabbaths shows that the one was not 


derived from the other, though ‘they came from the same original institution. 
The first eomirannierite are, of course, absolutely contrary to Babylonian 
ideas, since the religion of the Babylonians was practically, if not essentially, 
polytheistie and iconodulistic. 


Passing over the civil laws, which, so far as known from the monuments, 
are largely laws of property, we shall next look at the names of governmental 
officials. Next to the names of articles of commerce, terms having to do with 


overnment are e among the most readily transmissible from one language to an- 
other. The catalogues of the official names in Daniel and in the New Testament 
illustrate this fact of ready transmission, also such English names as emperor, 
duke, marquis, baron, chancellor, president, governor, senator, secretary, et al. 
Now what evidence is there that the Babylonians transmitted their AE n- 
mental vocabulary to the Hebrews? None, whatever, except the ms), “gov- 
eager 
ernor,’ mentioned above (p. 325). In Hebrew ihe supreme ruler is 120, 
“king,”’ and the second in authority is the WW, “prince’’; whereas in aes 
lonian exactly the reverse is the case. :]’D3, “ appointee,” “ Kingestellter,” 
the one Hebrew word for ruler which is certainly found in Babylonian.* 
What is true of rulers is equally true of judges. The unusual Hebrew w ord 
* The other Hebrew words for ruler, Swn, Vaz, NWI, 32, V2 170? PSP: 1D. pw, 7302, W?, 
and 90, are not found in Babylonian. On the other hand, the Babylonian words for ruler— 
kallu, kaniku, nagiru, asharidu, gugallu, guzallu, etillu, labuttu, shapiru, shapsu, latunu, lam- 
mutanu, lulimu, rabitsu, gisgallu and kepu—are not to be met with in Hebrew. Sharish, which 
Delitzsch gives as the possible reading of the signs nin-sag in Assurnasirabal I, 92, is not 
accepted by Peiser in his translation in the Keilinschrijtliche Bibliothek. In fact, the reading 
i of the signs is very doubtful, as one can see by looking at the text in W.A.J., Vol. I, p.19. If, 
however, we read with Delitzsch, we would have here a possible equivalent of the Hebrew word 


DD, eunuch. 
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{1 is the only term common to Babylonian and Hebrew.* Sartenu and suk- 
kalu, hazénu, tiskaru, multarihu, muSiSiru and rab zakati are not found in 
Hebrew; 05D’, the Suffete of Carthage, and ["S)2, the Cady of the Arabian 
Nights, are not found in Babylonian, though the latter occurs in Arabie and 
through it in Aramaic. 

The words for decrees and laws, also, differ almost 7 toto, and there is no 
linguistic evidence whatsoever, except that mentioned above, of a govern- 
mental influence exerted by the Assyrians and Babylonians over the Hebrews. 

The same is true of the prophets, those men who stood so near to the rulers 
of Israel, the power behind the throne. It is noteworthy that neither root 
nor derivative of the roots from which are derived the Hebrew words for seer, 
TN and (iN, are to be found in Babylonian. And whereas N'33, the ordi- 
nary word in Hebrew for prophet, is most probably derived from a root nabu, 
“to speak,” which is found in Babylonian, but not in Hebrew; yet it is to be 
noted that no word for prophet, derived from this root, hasthus far been found 
in Babylonian. On the other hand, the Babylonian words for seer—baru, 
sha’ilu, Ashipu, 4s, mashmashu, mushshakku, shabru, ashshapu, mabher, 
shukkalu, mushilu and midé térte—are not found in Hebrew. Beside this 
evidence from the language we may place that from the historical documents 
recorded on the monuments. These show that the seers of Babylon ail 
Hebrew prophets. The pena of Babylon and ‘ASA fail to show a — 
writer, a single speaker, a single preacher of righteousness and holiness, let 
alone any one who can compare with an Elijah, an Amos, or an Isaiah. 

But coming, still more closely to the centre of the Hebrew religion, let us 
look at their words for priest and worship. The Hebrew knows but one word 
for priest of the true God, ]73, and but one for a heathen priest, 3—accord- 
ing to Baudissin, a word manifestly derived from the Aramaic. 

The Arabic and the Aramaic agree with the Hebrew in the use of 15, 
though the two former may both have derived it from the last named.§ But 
the Babylonian employs none of the words for priest that are found in any of 
the other Semitic languages, though it has an almost unlimited variety of 


* In Aramaic this is the only native word for ‘‘judge.”” Of the other three, two are trans- 
literations of the Arabic word kadi and one of the Greek word dikastes. . 

+ The only words which are alike in Babylonian and Hebrew are temu and tertu. As to 
temu, it is found in the original sense of taste, both in verb and noun, in Arabic, Aramaic and 
Hebrew; whereas in Babylonian it is found only in the noun, and there only in the derived 
sense of will or decree. For tertu, see note on the words for [andi 

t In the texts cited from the Tel-el-Amarna tablets in the Muss-Arnolt Dictionary in favor 
of the meanings wise man, sage, sorcerer for kamirum, the context of the word would, it seems 
to us, allow, but not require the meanings suggested. aane 

§ Of the four words employed in Arabic to denote sacerdos (to wit, qasis, galah, sammas, 
and kahin), all are probably derived from the Hebrew or Aramaic. I mention this merely to 
show with what readiness such terms were adopted even by a language as capable of 
ng ideas as the Arabic. - 
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hitherto unclassified terms for different kinds of priests, such as kalu, shangu, 
shalu, pashishu, shaknu, ramku, shangamachchu, lagaru, nisakku, isinnu, 
ishippu and mullilu, shukkallu, machchu, surmachchu, surru, musharbidu. 
Nor is much more evidence of connection between the religious systems of 
the two peoples to be derived from their names for the offerings. Prof. Jas- 
trow, in his most interesting and learned work on the religions of Babylonia 
and Assyria, gives the impression that here at least the Hebrews were largely 
influenced by the Babylonians.* But the fact that the same things are found 


in two religious systems is no proof that one system has derived this particular \ 


thin; hing from the other. For notice, first, that wherever you have sacrifice you 


Will almost certainly have distinctions between clean and unclean animals— 


that is, between those which are proper for sacrifice and those which are not 
proper. Secondly, you will almost always find some offerings daily or continu: 
ous, and others occasional or festal. And thirdly, these sacrifices will be made 
to placate the gods for forgiveness of sins, or for conference of favor. Now, 
these and all other general characteristics of sacrifice, which are found alike 
in the Hebrew and Babylonian systems, will not prove that one of those sys- 
tems derived from the other. If the distinctions, names, seasons and purposes 
of the sacrifices were the same, the argument would be strong and convincing 
that one had either derived from the other, or that they had sprung from a 
common source. Let us consider here the evidence of the language. [Maf, the 
word for something slaughtered, occurs in Babylonian, though the verb has 
not yet been certainly found. Both noun and verb are common in Hebrew, 
Arabic and Aramaic. 3), the generic word for offering in Hebrew, Arabic 
and Aramaic, and its derivative, [3)), are found but seldom in Baby- 
lonian.t Sulmanu, from the same root as DU, “peace offering,” is found 
in Babylonian in the sense of gift, but not specifically in a religious sense. 
The Babylonians recognized apparently a free-will offering,{ but they have no 
DNONM, or sin offering; no OWN, or trespass offering; no VJ, or vow offering; 
no avin, or thank offering; no 10M or M5D13H, heave or wave offering; no 
7099, or meal offering—that i is, none of these under the same name. Most of 


their sacrifices consist of libations of oil, or water, or wine. The names of the 


* The people, he says, had but little share in sacrifices, and ‘‘in this respect the cult of the 
Hebrews, which has so many points in common with the Babylonian ritual as to justify the 
hypothesis that the details of sacrificial regulations in the priestly code are largely derived from 
the practice in Babylonian temples, was more democratic” (see The Religion of Babylonia and 
Assyria, p. 668). 

+ Kurbannu, from 393, ‘‘to be gracious,” is met with in a sacrificial sense. Delitzsch in his 
Dictionary gives no example of the religious usage of 3\P; but Meissner in his “Supplement”’ 
gives two examples. One is from K. 168, Rs. 16, and reads ina pan parakki gind lukarrib, “let 
him bring the offering before the adytum.” The other is from Craig’s Religious Texts, and is 
used in connection with zibi, ‘‘sacrifices.” 

t They called this offering nidbu, or nindabu. It will be noted that both of these forms 
differ from the Hebrew, though the root is the same. 
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sacrifices whose roots are found in some form in all four of the Semitic groups 
are 299; my, Fat. 73) and 7103. The names of the sacrifices in Hebrew 
which are not found in Babylonian are DIY, DNDN, OWN, 172, OTA, 
MON, TAIN, OID and Wh. The names of sacrifices found in Baby 
lonian and not in Hebrew are pirkéti, kutrinnu, gind, niku, sarku, mash- 
shakku, sattukku and taklimu. 

Their religious festivals also differed in name and, so far as we know, ir 


*“ design.* There is no evidence of a feast of tabernacles, nor of a day of atone- 


ment. Nor is there sufficient warrant as yet for asserting that there was @ 
feast of the Passover among the ancient Babylonians.t But, even granting 
that they had a feast called paSahu, and that the MD5 was originally the same, 
what does it prove? Simply that a feast, so called, was in existence before 
the Hebrews went out from Ur of the Chaldees. Or, perhaps, that the feast, 
the 4M, which they asked permission of Pharaoh to celebrate in the wilderness 
to Jehovah, was a ADD. But it does not disprove that the festival of the 
Passover, as it was instituted by Moses and celebrated in later times, was in 
view of, and in commemoration of, the passing over of the angel of death and 
the salvation of the Israelites in Egypt. The Pascha of the Syrians and of the 
Arab Christians is in memory of the death of Jesus, not of the delivery of the 
Jews from Egypt. Its purpose is different. Its observances are different. 


And there is no more reason why Moses should not have changed the observ- 


* The Babylonian words for festival are isinnu, etkitu, akitu, nigutu, sigar, tasiltu, Tammuz 
and zag-muku. The feast of Tammuz is mentioned in the Bible, but not sanctioned. The 
zag-muku is a rosh hassanah, or new-year’s festival, a thing common to all nations possessing 
a calendar. The Hebrews, the Arabic and the Aramaic have each two words for festival, one 
of which, the haj, is certainly the same in all; and the other is, probably, to be traced to the 
same or a similar root. The Babylonian, again, stands alone here among the Semitic peoples, 
having neither of these words in any of their forms. 

+ You could scarcely find a more difficult root for which to determine the comparative 
Semitie equivalent than the Babylonian pashdchu. For Babylonian sh may correspond to 
Hebrew Samekh, Sin or Shin. The Hebrew Samekh may correspond to Arabie Sin, Shin or 
Sad; Hebrew Sin, to Arabic Sin or Shin; and Hebrew Shin, to Arabie Sin, Shin or Tha. 
Further, the Babylonian rough-breathing represents four signs in Arabic; so that there might 
be sixteen different roots in Arabic, any one of which might correspond to the Babylonian 
pashadchu. As a matter of fact, ten roots are found in Arabic, any one of which might corre- 
spond to the Babylonian, but no one of which has a proper meaning. In like manner the 
Hebrew has four roots, aside from homonyms; but no one of these has a meaning equivalent 
to that of the verb pashdchu, ‘‘to recuperate, or heal.”’ Neither of the three Syriac roots which 
would phonetically correspond to the Babylonian pashdchu has a corresponding meaning. 
The Syriac N¥2, “to be glad,”’ cannot be phonetically connected with it, and_ besides the mean- 
ing is not the same. As far as I can make out, after examining all the words in the Dictionaries, 


' the Syriac Tsodhe nowhere else represents a Babylonian sh. It is true that in this particular 


case the Syriac Tsodhe stands for a Hebrew Samekh. Only once elsewhere does this oceur, to 
wit, in the Hebrew 09), “divination.” Here it is probable that one of the two languages took 
over the word from the other, since it is not found in either Babylonian or Arabic. As for03 — 
in Syriac, the same may have been the case; or, more probably, the Syrians have derived the — 
word from the Greek tacya, There are four other words in Brockelmann’s Syriae Diction 
derived from the Greek in which Sigma is transliterated by Tsodhe. 
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ance and purpose of an old festival of the primitive Semites while keeping the 
name, than there is for the Lord’s not having changed the name of the Jewish 
Passover while changing its purpose and observance. 

But I must pass on from the festivals, from the laws and institutions, and 
omitting the discussion of the literature and traditions of the Hebrews, we 


come next to the_religious ideas par excellence.* 


On the doctrines of God, sin, grace, pardon, salvation, faith, the Messiah, m 


the kingdom, what evidence is there that the Babylonians influenced the 
Hebrews? What does philology teach us? Of the Hebrew words for_sin, 
none but the word NOM is found in Babylonian; and this is a primitive Semitic 
root. All the other Hebrew words for sin are absent from the Babylonian. 
And, on the other hand, all the other Babylonian words are absent from the 
Hebrew.{ Of the words for grace, [JM and OM) are found in all four languages, 


ty 


but neither TOM nor {$8 oceurs even in root in Babylonian.§ The Babylon- 
ian employs in their place damaku, karabu, salamu and saharu. 

Of the Hebrew words for pardon, only one occurs in a moral sense in 
Babylonian ;|| though in Babylonian we have eight words to express 


* Let me merely remark in passing that Prof. Delitzsch’s remarks on Tiamat do not com- 
mend themselves as philologically just. The root which will best account for 0/77 is found in 
Hebrew only. The verb 037 can scarcely be a denominative verb, for that would most prob- 
ably have the form DFA. Besides, the form DITA would be the ordinary Semitic form taf‘al or 
tif‘al. 

f That is, Py. pH). yD, Tr NAD. ANd). 

ft To wit, annu, arnu, egu, shertu. 


§ The latter is found with slight variations of form and meaning in both Syriac and Arabic. 
The former root means “to envy”’ in Arabic, and ‘to revile” in Syriac. According to Brock- 
elmann, the noun 8301 in Syriac means not merely ‘‘ignominia,” but “clementia.” 

|| These words are D3, 153, 8Wi, m0, j2? and 83). All of these, except the last, occur in 
Babylonian, but not in a moral sense except 192 and m0; the latter of which is used before the 
phrase ‘‘water of life”’ in the sense ‘‘to sprinkle.” The examples given in Zimmern’s Beitrage 
zur Kenntnis der Babylonischen Religion, page 92, leave no room for doubt that 195 is found in 
the Babylonian in the sense of atone. On account of the importance of this question, I shall 
translate a part of his evidence. “ Kuppuru shows itself in all the places in which it occurs as 
a technical expression for specific action, which the asipu (i.e., the inchanter, or priest) per- 
forms on persons, as, for example, on the king and on the sick, and on lifeless objects, such as a 
house. The original meaning of kapdru seems to be ‘to wash away,’ which lies, also, at the 
basis of the Syriac 193. Compare the legend of EreSkigal, line 82, Rev. 20: dimtasa ikappar, 
‘he wipes away their tears.’ From this it comes to mean in the Piel, ‘to blot out,’ and as a 
special expression of the expiatory ritual, ‘to expiate, to atone for’ (sthnen). There can be 
no doubt that this kuppurw of the Babylonian expiatory ritual is the same as the 19) of the 
Old Testament, as a technical designation in the language of the priests for ‘to atone for,’” 
The best example of this use that Zimmern gives is to be found in No. 26, col. II, lines 1-3, of 
his Beitraige. Zimmern transliterates as follows: (1) urizu tanakkis-ma sarra tu-kap-par 
arki-su (2) tak-pi-ra-a-ti eb-bi-e-ti sarra tu-dap-par (3) kima tak-pi-ra-a-ti tuq-te-it-tu-u ana 
babi tu-se-sa. This means: “A lamb shalt thou slaughter to atone for the king. Then shalt 
thou atone for the king with pure offerings. When thou hast finished the offerings, bring them 
out at the door.” To these facts Zimmern adds the following conjectures: ‘From factual 
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the idea; to wit, abaku, abdlu, dappuru(?), misu, meu, patdru, pasasu and 
turru. 

The great word that clears the guilty, 27%, is found in Babylonian only in 
one proper name and once in the Tel-el-Amarna letters, though both use the 
word 1% in a moral sense. 

The verb wap is found in Delitzsch only once, and its meaning is not defined. 
Two derivatives occur in the sense of hierodoule, one of them in the Code of 
Hammurabi, 7.e., kadiStu. See also Thompson, The Devils and Spirits of 
Babylonia, Vol. I, 38. The adjective kuddushu is found several times in the 
sense of pure. According to Meissner, the verb occurs once in the sense of 
purify.* 

The word “saviour,” so precious to us in its English form of Jesus, never 
presents itself on the monuments; nor does MW9, “to anoint,” nor its deriva- 
tive, Mw. Nor does the doctrine of salvation through a redeemer, nor of 
an anointed servant of God, appear on the tablets of Babylon. Nor is there 
any such thing as predictive prophecy, as distinguished from fortune-telling, 
astrology or soothsaying, nor a doctrine of the kingdom of God. 

Not one of the usual Hebrew words for faith occurs in Babylonian, except 


' 7TDN, “to flee for refuge,” once or twice in its literal sense. In Babylonian the 


grounds (aus sachlichen Griinden), it is scarcely thinkable that this same technical designation 
among the Babylonians and Hebrews rests upon an original relationship. Rather are we neces- 
sitated to accept here, also, a borrowing of the word on the part of the Hebrews, especially in 
its specific technical meaning. But such linguistic borrowing points further to a factual influ- 
encing.” Prof. Zimmern claims further, in a note, that the Syriac derives the use of the word 
in the sense of atone either from the Hebrew or directly from the Babylonian; and that the 
Arabic, in like manner, derives from the Syriac. In another note, he affirms that 193 and 
kuppuru may also be formally connected, since in 713 and 1A also the form speaks in favor 
of borrowing. One might be excused for asking how Dr. Zimmern can prove this latter state- 
ment. Are 1°33 and 3¥ also derived from the Babylonian? Is not 771 of the same form as 
MA? And is there not a sufficiently large number of nouns with prefixed Tau in Hebrew 
to justify the supposition that these may be a residuum from primitive Semitic, without com- 
pelling us to the conclusion that they must have been taken over in form or in meaning, or in 
both, from the Babylonian? Further, the use of the Hebrew 133, “to cut,” in connection 
with 4°73, in conjunction with the facts with reference to the blood covenant, as narrated by 
Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull and Henry M. Stanley, would lead us to believe rather that 1.73 was 
derived from, or connected with, 873, “to cut,” than from baru, “‘to see.” Again, one would 
like to know what documentary evidence there is in proof of these various assertions as to 
derivation in the case of kapdéru? In Hebrew the word occurs in the first part of Isaiah four 
times, in Deuteronomy three times, in Jeremiah once, in Samuel twice. The derivative 153, 
“ransom,” is found in Amos once, in Samuel once, and in the Code of the Covenant once 
(Ex. xxi. 30). Why could the need and the fact of atonement not have been a primitive idea ~ 
among the Semites? It may be remarked, that in all the examples of the use of kuppuru given 
in the Beitrdge, the verb governs the object, even when a person, in the accusative; whereas 
in Hebrew, the person for whom the atonement is made is always preceded by a prepo- : 
sition. 
*To wit, in Nab. Bez., Col. I, 32: tebibtishu ukaddishma, seinen Glanz reinigte ich 
It is found also in line 77 of the second Shurpu inscription published in Zimmern’ 
Beitrage. 
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common words for “to trust” are rahdsu and takdlu, the latter occurring 
frequently in the noun form tukultu, “trust, reliance.’ 

When we come to the doctrines of spirits and of God, we find that the two 
systems of religion and the two vocabularies are at antipodes. — 

The Babylonians had a large number of words to denote evil spirits. f 

The sacrifices and incantations by which the influence of evil spirits was 
counteracted, or overcome, are forbidden in the Scriptures, and all recourse 
to the dead and to magic. 

All who practice divination or sorcery in any form are condemned in the 
Scriptures. “Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live.” That is the spirit of 
the Hebrew laws with reference to all practicing the black art. fe. 

It is worthy of note, here, that the word translated witch in Ex. xxii. 10 is 
nmDwoD from the root A/D, the equivalent of the Babylonian kasdpu, “to 
perform rites for the dead” or “for spirits.’’ Notice that this law occurs in 
the Code of the Covenant, which all radical critics acknowledge as the earliest 
piece of Hebrew legislation, goin going back to the eighth or ninth century B.C. 
Micah, also from. the eighth century B.C., in like manner condemns these rites; 


* In the four languages the words for believe and trust may be thus arranged: 


Hebrew....... ox, Ines, = non. SoA?) 

Assyrian hast, "aE bon, [nazizu, dagélu] 
Syriac........ 12, «93D, TANI, bon, Manel 

Biblical Aramaic...... jon, yo), 

APaBIC 2 scccees.- ee fox, = [toy «= py aX, = 2am, pm, 9 SV 
Arabie of Targum... nba cj 


It will be seen from this table that the only derivations suggested by the words are of the 
Aramaic and Arabic {28 from the Hebrew; of 71) from the Babylonian; and possibly of bon 
also, from the Babylonian. The only place that {1 occurs in Biblical Aramaic is in Daniel 
in an edict of Nebuchadnezzar. The word does not occur in this sense in Biblical Hebrew, 
and as the root is not found in Syriac, it might be claimed with plausibility that the Aramaic 
had taken over the word from the Babylonian. If the mdyon of Psalm exix. 96 be taken from 
ban instead of m2, we would find the root 73) in all four languages; but according to the usual AY 
derivation of the Sant, there is no common word for faith or trust. - 

If torah comes from tértu, how explain the change from é to 6? and how comes it, that 
Hosea, Micah, Amos and Isaiah came to use this foreign word? And how does it come that 
we find already in the Code of the Covenant, as well as in Hosea, Micah and Isaiah, the 
appropriate root for torah, 7.e., 11) ‘to teach, instruct, lay down,” if torah comes from 
tertu and tertu from ’Aru? 

+ The names of some of these are utukku, alu, lilu, lilitu, ardat, lili, gallu, rabisu, ahhazu, 
ilu limmu, ekimmu, Sedu, labartu, labasu, ruhu and lamassu. Also the seven spirits, as they 
are called, and ura, the plague spirit, and asakku, the fire spirit. Of all these words, nineteen 
in all, the Hebrew language has but three; ru*h, the equivalent of the Babylonian ruhu, is 
used of the Spirit of God, of the embodied or disembodied spirit of man, and sometimes of 
other spirits. But in no case is the spirit said to have been worshiped or exorcised; Sedu 
occurs but twice in the Scriptures, and sacrifices to them are implicitly if not expressly for- 

- pbidden. Lilith, the third of them, is found in Isaiah xxxiv. 27 alone; and from the connection 
in which it occurs, it is most properly translated by screech-owl, as in the English version. The 
Pabylonian word for devil, gallu, is different, both in sound and sense, from the Hebrew word 
Satan. 
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for in chap. v. 11, he says, “I shall cut off witchcrafts (D°DW’’3) out of their 
hand; and thou shalt have no more soothsayers (DIN Y).” 

Finally, the attitude of the Israelite religion toward all kinds of magic may 
be summed up in the words of Deuteronomy xviii. 10-12. 

In view of the denunciations and prohibitions which might be multiplied 
from the prophets, early and late, when we consider that a large part of the 
religious observances of the Babylonians consisted in the practice of astrology 

CY and magic, the very thing condemned uniformly by the laws and prophets of 
Israel, how can any one believe that the Israelites derived their religion from 
the Babylonians? 

Coming next to the word for god, we find that Elohim, which in its singular 
form is the usual word for God in Syriac and Arabic, does not occur in Baby- 
.»lonian. The word ilu, the word for God in Babylonian, is is used ¢ comparatively 
“seldom by the Hebrew writers, and then “usually poetically or with attribu- 
tives, or of heathen gods.” In Babylonian, a feminine ztw is found, and the 
adjective limmu is used after the word for god, to denote an evil god or spirit. 
ON (ilu) is never found’in Syriac or Arabic, except when borrowed from the 
Hebrew, either directly or indirectly. An_attempt has been made by Prof. 
Delitzsch to show that the Hebrews derived their specific name for God, 7.e., 
Jehovah, from the Babylonians. The proof is this: On three ‘tablets in the Brit- 
ish Museum, dated in the time of Hammurabi, Prof. Delitzsch reads the name 
of Ja-ah-ve-ilu, or Ja-hu-um-ilu; that is, as he renders it, “Jehovah is God.” 
Prof. Barth, in a reply to Delitzsch, assails this interpretation, affirming that 
the name is connected rather with a name for God made known by some of 
the old Phenician monuments. He would transliterate by Heth instead of He, 
and translate “Jachu is God,” or “ May God give life.”’** We think that Prof. 
Delitzsch is more likely correct here, because the Assyrians and Babylonians 
nearly always, if not always, transliterate the Heth of Hebrew proper names 
by the sign of the rough-breathing, and the He by the smooth-breathing sign, 
which is found here. But notice that whether Prof. Delitzsch or Prof. Barth 

* It is true that this sign, which Delitzsch takes to have been the equivalent of the Hebrew 
He, may also represent the Hebrew Heth. For example, 127, ¥ln, 130 (in all of which the 
Heth stands for the smooth Heth in Arabic) are in Babylonian abdru, aléshine agdru; and 357, 
ya are abiku, aldku. But the Babylonian rough-breathing sign may also stand for that Heth 
which represents the smooth Heth in Arabic, e.g., in 03% and D1, Furthermore, in proper 
names which are transliterated into Assyrian and Babylonian out of the Hebrew, 1 is either 
not represented at all, or is represented by the sign which occurs here, e.g., 8. is Ja-u-a, WHT 
is Ja-u-da-ai; whereas Heth: is almost everywhere transliterated by the app sign in Assyrian 
and Babylonian: For example, in Oxmin, NPN, O22, OWN, FIN, MP2. HM, VPI, the Heth is 
transliterated by the rough- breathing sign; although in all of these the Heth stands for the 
smooth Heth in Arabic, All of these examples go to show that if 7M were transliterated into— 
Assyrian or Babylonian, the Heth would be represented by the rough sign, whereas in 7777 the 


first Ile would be represented by the smooth sign, or by nothing. All of which goes to prove . 
Prof. Delitzsch’s contention as against Prof. Barth. 
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be correct, it was the Babylonian which derived from the Hebrew and not the 
Hebrew from the Babylonian. For the Babylonian has neither the verb | 
Eto be,” nor the verb mn, “to live,” nor any derivative of either. Their word 
“to live” is baldtu, which we have preserved in our English Bibles in the proper 
name Merodach-Baladan. Their words for “to be” are nabt and zakdru, with 
the noun shwma, and isht and bashu.* So that if we take Delitzsch’s interpre- 
tation of the signs as correct, we have the Hebrew name for God, Jehovah, 
existing in the time of Abraham. This would agree with the history of Abra- 
ham as recorded in Genesis, but would overthrow the long-held theory that 
the name Jehovah was first revealed to Moses at the burning bush. If the 
common interpretation of Ex. ui. 15, 16, and vi. 3 be given up, what might 
not happen to the divisive theories of the Pentateuch? 

Let me call your attention, before I close, to a very important consideration 
in estimating the influence of ancient Babylon upon the children of Israel. 
The fact, that the stories of the creation and the flood are found in Genesis.and 


on_ the monuments, and that Sabbath, sacrifices, angels and god are mentioned 


rather confirms them. The remarkable thing i is, that we find on the monu- 
ments so many of the words of Genesis and so few comparatively of Exodus , 
and Leviticus. Of the words for sacrifice used in the history of the patriarchs, 
all but one are common to all the four groups of Semitic languages. Nor can 
any one deny that OVW and PINY, the words for abyss and hell (both of 
them words occurring in Amos and in all periods of Hebrew literature), may 
well have been brought by Abraham from Ur of the Chaldees. The words 
used in Genesis for priest and prophet and God and angel and festival are the 
most general in existence. On the other hand, neither circumcision, nor a 
word for circumcision—at least, no word for circumcision occurring in any 
other Semitic language—seems to have been known to the Babylonians, al- 
though both Hebrew, Aramaic and Arabic have each two words to denote it. 
Thus, both by the things which it includes and by what it excludes, the evi- 
dence from language. confirms the historic and linguistic demands of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. 

As you recall the testimony that I have presented to you, could you have 
possibly expected stronger confirmation of the close pre-Mosaic relations of 
Babylon and Israel and of the later confirmed and continuous estrangement 
and hostility between the two? 

You will notice, too, that I have not shirked the difficult questions that have 
been raised concerning the relations existing between the ancient Hebrews 
and the Babylonians. I have collected a vast mass of further materials along 
every line of thought and action which were known to the ancient Hebrews 


* The Arabie and Syriac have the same word as the Hebrew for “‘to live,” and the Syriac, 
but not the Arabic, for ‘to be.”’ 


/j 
in in both, and that _by the same names, does not invalidate the Scriptures, but 
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and Babylonians, so far as they have been gathered into their respective 
Dictionaries. These I have in large measure classified, but time would 
forbid to mention more at this time. Nor do I deem it necessary, for I 
presume that it would not change your judgment on the merits of the case. 


Before closing I cannot refrain from calling the attention of this audience to 


_ that long line of opposition between the religions and the policy of the Hebrews 


and Babylonians, which extends from the time when Abraham was called out 


of Ur of the Chaldees, to leave his country and his kindred, until in the Apoca-. 


lypse and the later Jewish literature Babylon became the height and front of 
the offending against the kingdom of the God of Israel. _ All through that 
extended and extensive literature of the ancient Hebrews, “all through those 


Jong annals of the Assyrians and Babylonians, wherever the Hebrews and the 


Assyrio-Babylonians were brought into contact, it was by way of opposition. 
The only exceptions were in the cases of some weakling, Jehovah-distrusting 
kings. But with these exceptions, prophets and kings and poets emphasize 
and reiterate the antagonism, essential and eternal, existing between the wor- 
ship of Jehovah and the worship of the idols of Babylon. And when the 
children of Israel had been carried away to the rich plains of Babylon, so beau- 
tiful, so vast, was it as a Greek patriot to the Athens of his dreams, or a Scots- 
man to his “ain countrie?” Not thus. But they wept when “they remem- 
bered Zion.”’ “ How shall we sing the Lord’s songs in a strange land?” Not 
thus does the Catholic pilgrim sing when he treads the streets of papal Rome 
and stands in awe beneath the dome of St. Peter’s. Not thus does the Arab 
Hadji pray when he bows within the sacred precincts of the Kaaba. But thus 
has every Jew throughout the ages, the record of whose thoughts and feelings 
has been preserved to us; and thus does every child of Abraham, according to 
the promise, feel—that not to Babylon, the golden city, the mother of science 
and arts and commerce and of idolatry and harlotries and sorceries, do we 
look for the springs of our religion and the hope of our salvation, but to Jerusa- 
lem, the golden, the city of the great King. 
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THE ARCHEOLOGICAL CONDEMNATION OF THE CRITICAL 
METHOD 


Professor A. H. Sayce, D.D., D.C.L., Queen’s College, Oxford, England 


There are two lines of investigation open to us in dealing with 


an ancient document, “the “philological and the archaelogical. ‘lies, of 


province of the philologist is to fix the text, to ascertain its lit- 
eral meaning, to study the grammar and syntax and trace the develop- 
ment of signification in its words. The archaeologist, on the other hand, 
has to see what light can be thrown on its origin and history, and to test 
such references to history as it may contain by the facts of archaeology. 
Philology, in short, is concerned only with the outward forms of the text 
archaeology with its matter. 

The two sciences belong to wholly separate and independent depart- 
ments of research. The philologist would resent any attempt on the part 
of the archaelogist to alter the rules of grammar, and would justly say that 
no philological conclusions an be drawn from fragments of ancient pottery 
or collections of bronze tools. Nor has the archaeologist ever shown any 
inclination to trespass on ground that is not his. Unfortunately the 
same ean not be said of the philologist. In the early days of Indo-European 
comparative philology he endeavored to draw historical conclusion from « 
what were supposed to be philological facts. An idyllic picture was painted 
of the primitive Aryan family; their culture and civilization were minutely 
described; their theology was given in detail; and even their migrations were 
mapped out. Of this idyllic picture nothing now remains. It could not 
stand the test of anthropological inquiry, and as soon as the light of anthro- 
pology was turned upon it, it proved to be a philological mirage and nothing 
more. ’ 

The comparative philologist, that is to say the scientific student of 
language, is now content to restrict himself to his own sphere of research. 
But methods which have been thus discredited and discarded in the more 
scientific | branches of philological research are still prevalent among stu- 
dents of the Bible. The so-called “Higher Criticism” is for the most part 
an endeavor to extract historical conclusions from_philological premises, 
and to confound the province of the philologist with that of the archaeolo- 
gist. The books of the Old Testament are dissected and the fragments 
confidently assigned to various dates, while the historical statements found 
in them are pronounced to be fictitious or questionable, on the strength of 
lists of words and textual peculiarities. Even ‘supposing that the Hebrew 
language were better known than it is and that the remains of its literature 
were ten times as extensive as is actually the case, such a procedure would 
be eminently unscientific ; wds can obtain results philological only from 
philological materials; for historical results we must betake ourselves to the 
science the subject matter of which is the materials of history. 
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col’ In so far, therefore, as the philological method has been applied to deter- 


mine the age of the Oid Testament writers and the historical character 


of their statements, it is scientifically worthless. As long as the gram- 
marian confines himself to his own province we are bound to listen to him; 


A 


when he tells us that such and such a book is of a determinate date, or that 
the narrative contained in it is late and unhistorical, he is as much on for- 
eign ground as if he were to lay down the law about the precession of the 
equinoxes. There is only one test for ascertaining the credibility and age 
of an ancient document, and that is the archaeological test. 

The “Higher Criticism” of the Old Testament has rested on three as- 


» sumptions +) that the modern European scholar can accurately and ‘minutely 


analyse an ancient Hebrew writing, breaking it up, like a chemist, into 
its separate elements and assigning to each a place and date, that the lit- 
erary culture of the world began about the seventh century B. C., the use 
of writing for literary purposes, and still more the codification of law, be- 
ing unknown in the Mosaic age’#,and that what the critic believes to have 
been the line of development taken by ideas and beliefs was actually the 
line taken by them in Israel. 

One simple fact is sufficient to dispose of the first assumption. In 
modern English and French, we have books like the novels of Besant and 


Rice, or of Erckmann and Chatrian, which we know to have been written 


by two persons. English and French are still spoken languages; we are 
well acquainted with their grammar and vocabulary, and the literature they 
embody is vast. Nevertheless there is no English or French scholar who 
would venture to separate the work of the different authors in the books 


Thave referred to, or say which portions of them belong to each. It would be 


equally impossible to distinguish and separate the the individual authorship 
of the leading articles in a paper like the London “Times.” How then can 
it be possible to do this in the case of a dead and imperfectly | known lan- 
guage like Hebrew, of the literature of which only fragments have reached 
us,—fragments moreover which were written by Orientals in an earlier 
age of the world? We have only to state the question, to recognize how the 
critical assumption contradicts experience and common-sense. The fact is, 
it is just our limited knowledge of the Hebrew language and literature 
which has given the critical theory whatever speciousness it posseses: like 
the Ptolemaic theory of the universe it rests upon a limited collection of 
facts, and, like the Ptolemaic theory, also, requires ever more and more | 
complicated hypotheses and modifications in order to be accommodated 
to the new facts which from time to time come to light. 

The second assumption is that from which the “Higher Criticism” 
originally started, and which underlay, until quite recently, its methods and — 
principles, though the critic now finds it convenient to ignore or forget 
the fact. Thanks to archaeological discovery we know that the assumption 
was absolutely baseless. Not only was the Mosaic age emp 2 
literary age in the ancient civilized East, , but it came at the end of a 
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preceding period of literary culture and activity. In the days of Abraham 
Babylonia had already long possessed its libraries and schools, its writers 
was at ee time a Babylonian | province sharing in all the gee. culture 
of the imperial state. In the century before the Exodus we find the princes 
and governors of Canaan still corresponding with one another as well as 
with foreign governments in the script and language of the Babylonians. To 
learn the foreign language and complicated cuneiform characters required 
years of study, and implies the existence of schools and teachers. Never- 
theless the accomplishment was so common that not only Bedawin sheikhs 
and ladies took part in the Tel-el-Amarna correspondence, but tablets re- 
cently discovered on the site of Taanach (see Judg. v. 19) show that its 
‘petty sheikhs of a third-rate Canaanitish city wrote letters to one another 
on the trivial affairs of every-day life. 

Nor were the cuneiform syllabary and the hieroglyphics of Egypt the 
only forms of writing that were known. Besides the hieroglyphics of the 
Hittites there were at least three systems 0 “of writing used in Asia Minor 
‘and the Eastern basin of the Mediterranean. In Crete Dr. A. J. Evans has 
found multitudes of clay tablets inscribed with the signs and characters 
of the three systems, and on the potsherds and enamelled tiles of Egypt 
and Palestine traces of yet another syllabary or alphabet have been dis- 
covered which must go back to the more remote times. So far from being 
illiterate, the ancient East was more literary than England in the Georgian 
era, and it would have been nothing short of a miracle if a leader and legis- 
Jator like Moses had not been able to write books or his followers who had 
been brought up in Egypt had not been able to read them. 

As for the impossibility of a codified law at so early a date, a recent 
discovery has shown that a codified law of an elaborate and scientific char- 
acter r already | existed in Babylonia eight « centuries before the birth of Moses, 
and that as Canaan formed part of the Babylonian empire at the time, it must 
have been known and obeyed there as well as in Babylonia. The individual 
laws of the Babylonian code, moreover, had the same origin as that which 
is assigned in the Book of Exodus (xviii. 25, 26) to the laws contained in the 
Israelitish Book of the Covenant, and accordingly begin with the same 
tormula, They were, in fact, the decisions given by the judges in the spe- 
cific cases brought before them, Babylonian law being “judge-made” like 
the law of England. 

The third assumption of the “Higher Criticism” needs only to be stated 
for its inherent fallacy to be perceived. The intellectual and religious de- 
velopment which seems natural or necessary to the European scholar of 
the Twentieth Century would have seemed quite the reverse to the Oriental 
of two or three thousand years ago. Not only do the Eastern and the West- 


’ ern_view the world—whether spiritual, intellectual, or physical—with_ dif- 


" fer but between the modern scholar and the ancient Israelite there 
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influence our conceptions whether we know it or not. It is a commonplace 
of those who live in the East that the longer the European is acquainted 
with the Oriental, the less he understands him, and what is true of the Ori- 
ental of today must be still more true of the Oriental of the Past. 

But even in the West history itself refutes the attempt to forecast the 
course of development taken by the growing or decaying beliefs and con- 
ceptions of mankind. Time after time books have been published describ- 
ing what the work will be like at some future period, and when the period 


has arrived the prophecies and the facts display but little correspondence 


with each other. So far from the development of thought following the 
lines prescribed for it, it is “the unexpected” that has happened, and ideas 
and beliefs of which we had never dreamed are just those which have had. 
inost to do with shaping it. It is only when History supplies us with the 
material that we can trace between them the connection which we call Evo- 
lution; to invert the process and make the materials conform to what we 
imagine the Evolution ought to have been is to contravene not Science 
only but also common-sense. 


(THE BOSTON CONVENTION—-Concluded.) 


“THE BANKRUPTCY OF HIGHER CRITICISM”—A REVIEW (1) 


The Assistant Editor 


(1) Review of an article by Dr. Emil Reich in the Contemporary Re- 
view for February, 1905; and of Canon Cheyne’s reply in the March num- 
ber of the same magazine: “Shall We Put the Clock Back in Biblical Criti- 
cism? A Remonstrance.” 


Dr. Emil Reich on the Higher Criticism 


Bankruptcy results from _a hopeless disproportion of obligations or 
undertakings to assets; and consists in a judicial declaration of that state 
of affairs. Such Weclemcan Dr. Reich has undertaken to make concerning 
“Higher Criticism,” by a comparison of its resources in philology with the 
inagnitude of its enterprise in the demolition and reconstruction of Biblical 
History. Tacitly reckoning at zero the original capital in the assumption of 
utter illiteracy intheage from Abraham to Moses or latter(as having been dis- 
sipated by conclusive evidence), together with the badly unproved hypothesis 
of origin by evolution, unknown to any phase of science proper; attenion is 
turned to the value of the sole remainder of the schedule of assets, consist- 
ing in the unaided sufficiency of philology to track the course of history in 
the foot-prints of the alphabet, without persons or events such as ordinary 
sub-criticism had taken in its simplicity for the substance of history. The 


assumption that persons are entirely unnecessary in history, so that the 
m * Ti * 
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things we read in the history and monuments of Israel took place without 
personal agents and without a trace of them surviving; only certain arbi- 
trary algebraic signs for such unknowable quantities as racial or secular 
movements; this is the phantasm at the bottom of the residual present of 
so-called higher criticism: and into this vacuity Dr. Reich sinks his sledge- 
hammer blows, with instances like the following: 

“A multitude of nations may have legends similar to those of the He, 
brews, or to those of the New Testament. What no nation other than the 
Hebrews ever had were Moses, David, the Prophets, Jesus. These per- 
sonalities, in whom the greatest forces of history became focussed and in- 
tensified ; these personalities, that really made the Hebrew history, if on the 
basis of national tendencies and national opportunities; these personalities 
are the distinctive features of Hebrew history. They stand to the persons 
of Babylonian history, or Masai history, as does Shakespeare’s Hamlet to 
the Hamlet in the dry chronicle of the Dane Saxo Grammaticus. If Lord 
Bacon had written a thousand lines in Shakespeare’s Hamlet, he would not 
have written Hamlet. What makes Shakespeare’s Hamlet is the immortal 
and inexhaustible typical personality of Hamlet himself, which must neces- 
sarily be the product of one vast poetic imagination, and is by no means 
the sum of this sentence or that in the piece called Hamlet. Even so the 
personality of Moses, David, the Prophets, or Jesus, is not an arithmetical 
sum of a number of sayings; but the integration of forces, national and 
hyper-national. One may prove that this saying of Jesus is Buddhistic. 


Ace 


and the other is taken from the Zendavesta. What can never be deduced 
is the transcendent personality of Jesus. The marble slabs of the Parthe- 
‘on came from the Pentelicus or other mounts: the Parthenon came from 
the Athenians of the Fifth Century B. C. Says Poet to Dives, ‘The land 
is yours; the landscape is mine.’ ” 

To depart a moment, if we may, from our review: the latest stand in 
Jewish resistance to Christianity. (or Messianity, as our word is happily 
translated for Hebrews) is a higher criticism of the same hyper-idealistic 
nature. Rabbi Schulman, speaking in Temple Beth-El, New York, is a 
subject of the volatile infection that is in the air just now—e. g., ‘Christian 
Science,’ or a later imponderable emanation (which you have not yet heard 
of, and probably never will) by the name of Polaric Nutrition, promising 
to eradicate all evil from the universe through a new discovery by one of 
these new philosophers, one Reigg or Riggs. As Mrs. Eddy’s billowy ver- 
biage beclouds human experience out of view, so Dr. Schulman eliminates 
the personal element from the Messianic prophecies by dissolving it into a 
bodiless ideal of Judaism to come; leaving history for the last two thousand 
years, as well as prophecy, to stand as they may without embodiment. A 
personal Messiah is an object too narrow, concrete, and vulgar, for the 
philosophic mind of Dr. Schulman. Res gestae, evolving themselves form- 
less out of a zeitgeist, must execute themselves. The Messiah of 
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Hebrew prophecy is not a person—perish a thought so ‘narrow’—but 
jis _to be some aspiration and impulse of the Jewish Soul; rush 
‘ing into action en masse; voiceless but in universal shout; inorganic, un- 
defined and inexpressive, as the sweep of a tempest. Such is the present 
residual conception of destructive ‘higher criticism,’ as applied to Messianic 
prophecy. Whether the philosophic Rabbi would recreate the past of his 
race from purely imaginary elements, as do others, we happen not to be 
informed; but prophecy is not yet so stubbornly studded with facts, and 
the future is a site for any air castles you like to build. Yet, the concrete 
character of events themselves offers no obstacle to the vaporizer used in 
‘higher criticism.’ Persons the most tremendous dissolve in metaphoric va- 
por, and things come to pass without cause or record but their own. Who 
did them? Everybody: equivalent, nobody. At this point, however, we 
must regret to note that criticism illogically halts. In fact, the whole re- 
ligious past, pantheon and all, is practically annihilated, reduced to inor- 
ganic elements: a world “without form and void, and darkness on the face 
of the deep.” The actual concretion of things illogically persists unyielding, 
but it has to account for itself without proximate cause, by the hypothetical 
formula of Topsy: “Spex I jest growed.” 
It is more than interesting, however, to note the excellent logic of 
r. Schulman (if only a Jewish ad hominem) in pointing out that the Mes- 
aa if a Person, can only be a God. This is the really fundamental objec- 
tion of the Jews to Jesus Messiah; for they differ from our so-called Uni- 
tarians only in name, and absolutely at no other point. Since their Holy 
Scriptures literally foretell “God manifest in the flesh’, ae question for 
Divine) the necessary equivalent of Doing, or cause of TE done? or do 
all things (except those we ourselves have done or seen done) do th them- 
selves, evolve themselves? The latter alternative is the naked “and dis- 
credited remnant of constructive resources in ‘higher criticism’, after accom- 
plishing the destruction of personality in history. They and the Jews, like 
us, must choose between Jehovah-Jesus and the speculative phantasm of 
evolution. Its shadow will have or has had its day, and will pass, leaving 
the sky clear for Jew and Gentile to face their God. “Every eye shall see 
Him.” 

As to the scope of philology; very much lost labor might have been 
saved by attending with simple common sense to the perfectly natural ex- 
planation in Genesis xi. of the original division of tongues; although 
couched in terms of the profound theistical consciousness pervading the 
sacred Hebrew literature. At the time when “the whole earth was 
of one language and of one speech”, man’s short-sighted wisdom projected — 
a citadel for universal unification and permanent common government, 
“lest we be scattered abroad upon the face of the whole earth.” But “the 
ioolishness of God is wiser than men,” and a greater focus of sin and me 
ruption than all the minor ones of the same sort that history tells of mene Tat ms 
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building was to be frustrated, in the good Providence of God, by elements of 

fallen human nature and of the very condition sought, which the empire- 

yaee vuilders overlooked, as empire-builders do now. We need only to read the 
tdontlebrew original literally—‘let us confound their words [counsels] so 
_4sée that they may not hearken to one another’s lip’ —to discover that it was dis- 


sension (as ever) that scattered mankind abroad upon the face | of the whole y 


pikes earth; that the rival factions, driven in different directions, started with 


fia a common language of which | sh traces are still found wherever men are found: 


the and that divergencies of racial temperament, of ‘climate. and condition, of 
zpfes habits and customs, and especially perpetual hostilities and antipathies, 
ny 8 would be ample to account for the formation of new words and the trans- 
formation in form and pronunciation of old words, until the languages 

aupbe 3 used by different nations became mutually unintelligible. As no one can 
suppose that some 400 different languages sprang up at once by mere Di- 

® vine fiat and miracle, so the present existence of so many can be accounted 

be for and can be accounted for only, by such causes as are here assigned for 

t A the original dispersion and differentiation. Notable also is the very language 


Y , of our English version, “confound”. and “confusion:” terms indicative of. _. 
“© nothing else so exactly as dissension and anarchy; whereas division would _,, 


be the word to express an immediate separation of men by non-intercom- 
municable forms of speech. Much of the learning devoted to tracing the 
migrations of verbal roots and alphabetical signs, as well as would-be- eru- 
dite inferences from such data, has too evidently been misled by leaning 
implicitly on vestigia that have lost nearly all significance by reason of the 
innumerable causes of their transmutations. 

Without premising the essential futility of the philological key to all 
history, Dr. Reich begins with a rapid review of its earlier explorations in 
classical criticism. See Contemporary Review, February, 1905, pp. 205-13. 

“Out of a missing digamma they [the philologists] were able, first, to 
rob Homer of his character, to pillory him as an impudent plunderer of 
other men’s wits, and finally to prove most conclusively that, with or with- 
out character, he never existed at all.” 

“James I., who never could see what he had in Bacon, was too de- 
lighted to have a Casaubon and to pay him well for his philological gabble. 
Meanwhile, James left Shakespeare without recognition, so that today, there 
being little known about the great poet, Shakespeare bids fair to be treated 
as a myth by latter-day historians.’—[like Bacon-Donnelly | 

“How many of these bold philologists has the last century seen, who 
have embarked in the nutshell of a word and set forth merrily to explore, 

: like retrospective Columbuses, the ocean of the prehistoric past! That 

so many of them have undergone shipwreck is no matter for excessive 
lamentation.” 

“Today, however, the philologists have pushed forward their linguistic 

:o parallels against far more serious objects...... But assuredly the world 

lacks a sense of humor. How comes it that it does not see the incongruity 


a 
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of being lectured upon ancient history, upon the origin of religions, and 
upon subjects even more sacred, by some little German philological pedant 
in some obscure German town?...... On the same grounds we might 
admit any little school-teacher of French or German as a capable historian 
of France or Germany—here the absurdity strikes one at once—why in the 
case of ancient history should it be less apparent.” 


“Life in these dreamy little University towns has little of the savor of 
reality. The professor is generally yet farther isolated from reality. His 
training in ancient languages has cast his mind in a mold little suited to 
historical investigation...... The philologist who in all his days has never 
seen a personality, can not bring himself to believe that institutions like the 
Spartan state are of the making of a single man. Thus Lycurgus has been dis- 
solved into a myth..... Some of the latest samples of philological jug- 
glery are too amusing to be omitted...... What person has hitherto been 
more historical than Joseph? But to Professor Winckler he is an obvious 
astral myth; for in the 43d chapter of Genesis, verse 5, does he not come at 
noon? And is not this clear enough proof that he is a mere personification 
of the sun? Besides, if we are disposed to doubt, we must recollect that 
Joseph dreamed that the sun, moon, and eleven stars bowed down to him, 
and whom should they bow down to save the sun? Joshua, too, is the sun. 
For he is the son of Nun, and does not Nun, being interpreted, mean fish? 
and does not the sun at the spring equinox issue from the constellation 
Pices? What could be more conclusive? Besides, does it not explain why 
Joshua’s companion is Caleb? Now Kaleb is Kelb, and Kelb is a dog. 
So of course Caleb is clearly put for the dogstar Sirius...... Jensen, another 
Assyriologist of highest repute,...... discovers that Biblical history is 
a mere perversion of Chaldzan legends, just as was the Odessy of Homer. 
He finds the story of the two Chaldean Dioscures, Gigamish and Ebani, 


“running through the whole thing. Gilgamish is of course hidden under 


various names. He is in turn Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Simeon, Joseph, 
Moses, Johua, and Saul. As for the trek of Israel into the Promised Land, . 
all stuff and nonsense. That is merely the land of the blessed which Gil- 
gamish went to visit, and which Homer filched to put it into the Odyssey 
as the island of the Phzacians. How delightedly simple it all becomes” 


“Yet the philological school of historians have met with astounding 
success. The effect they have had on the public has been enormous. They 
have had in their favor all the paraphernalia of erudition, eminently im- 
posing to the naive public. The admiration which the every-day man has 
for the knowledge of languages is a curious psychological problem. There 
is probably no talent which secures for its fortunate possessors such inordi- 
uate prestige. The more unknown the language is to the hearer the more 
profound are the depths of wisdom for which the speaker secures credit. 
What wonder that when the learned historian is able to cram his foot-notes 
with portentous vocables gleaned from Assyrian tablets, or copied from hier- ty 
oglyphic steles, that his reader casts up his hands in ecstasy and marvels at 
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the profundity of the man. Herein we have the secret of that wondrous 
success of the astral myth, which permits the would-be historian to drag, 
into his service all the ponderous lore of Babylonian and later constellations 
and zodiac; which allows him to sit comfortably ensconced in his profes- 
sional chair, to pull down volume after volume of long-forgotten wisdom, 
and to demolish national, religious, and other historians, without once com: 
ing into rough contact with the realities of life and passion. This method 
certainly offers the most abundant advantages. By a certain knack of 
erudition and with a minimum of thought it is possible for the most medi- 
ocre genius to pile up a volume upon practically any given subject. All that 
one wonders is, where will the process end? It is really surprising that 
any of the great personalities of history have been left intact. Why have 
the philologists not yet sought to undermine Mahomet? Surely it could 
not be so very difficult to prove that he, too, is but another alias of the 
sun? But his day will come, and the day of the historians will also come, 
In a thousand years, perhaps far sooner, one will arise who, by the most 
grundlich philological refining upon the name of Professor Winckler, 
will find that he too is a mere masquerader in the dress of the sun, that 
he is an astral myth, a clear plagiarism taken from some Babylonian 
baked clay record. 

“Why has the school of Higher Criticism hitherto met with no really 
serious opponents? The question is after all not so very difficult to 
answer. The works of the higher critics abound in erudition, and to re- 
fute them by exposing the nullity of their evidence all along the line 
‘would entail an amount of barren labor which serious thinkers scarcely 
care to undertake. The complete wrongheadedness of the whole method 
“of Higher | Criticism can not fail to be manifest to anybody who bases his 
judgments upon the true essence. of the matter in dispute, and not upon 
mere externals. With this clear knowledge of the futility of the argu- 
ments of Higher Criticism, those who have been wise enough to see 
through its specious array of evidence remained contented with their 
wisdom. They have not thought it worth their while to enter _upon a 
laborious point-to-point refutation, which, as it would never interest the 
general public, who are interested only in broad results, would inevitably 
prove ineffectual.” 

“Within the last few weeks matter has been published which should 
finally turn the Higher Critics out of the position in which they have 
been so long comfortably entrenched. If we can show a people living in 
a region of the world where is no reason to suppose that they can ever 

lave come into contact with Babylonianism or even with Judaism; if we 
can demonstrate that these people Possess precisely ‘the same tradition 
which we have read ait 1_the- Old Testament. and which we were glad to 
uppose was Jewish, | “until Professor Delitzsch and his followers tried to 
suppose wee Jere been purloined from Babylon; if we show all this, shall 


we not have made it clear even to the man in the street that there is 


CA 
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something radically false in the methods of argument used by the Higher 
Critics? For, by the same line of argument by which they have led us to 
believe that the whole fabric of Judaism is an impudent theft from Baby- 
ion, we can equally well prove that Judaism must have been stolen from 
an obscure tribe of East African negroes. 

“Such a nation are the Masai, a negro tribe in German East Africa. 
Our information we owe to Captain Merker, a German officer stationed in 
German East Africa, whose carefully collected evidence it is impossible 
to doubt.” 

“I give a very brief summary of the Masai myths, which will, how- 
ever, suffice to convince the reader of the astonishing similarity existing 
between them and our own Biblical tradition. 

“In the beginning the earth was a waste and barren wilderness in 
which there dwelt a dragon alone. Then God came down from heaven, 
fought with the dragon and vanquished it. From the dragon’s blood, 
which was water, the barren rocky wilderness was made fertile, and the 
spot where the struggle between God and the dragon took place became 
Paradise. Thereafter God created all things—sun, moon, stars, plants and 
beasts, and finally two human beings. The man was sent down from 
heaven and was called Maitumbe, and the woman Naitergorob sprang 
from the bosom of the earth. God led them into Paradise where they lived 
an untroubled existence. Of all the fruits therein they might eat by God’s 
permission; of one tree alone they might not taste: this was’ the ol oilai. 
Often God came down to see them, when he climbed down a ladder from 
heaven. But one day he was unable for a long time to find them, but 
finally he discovered them crouching among the bushes. On being asked 
the meaning of his conduct Maitumbe replied that they were ashamed 
because they had eaten of the forbidden fruit. ‘Naitergorob gave me of 
the fruit,’ he said, ‘and persuaded me to eat of it, after she had eaten of it 
herself.’ Naitergorob sought to excuse herself by saying: “The three- 
headed ‘serpent came to me and said that by tasting the fruit we should 
become like unto thee and almighty.’ Then was ’Ngai (God) wroth and 
banished’ the two first human beings from Paradise. He sent Rilegen, the 
Morning Star, to drive Man out of Paradise, and to keep watch there- 
over. * K K KK OK K 

“The Masai have a story of the first murder which reminds us forci- 
bly of the Bible account “of Cain and Abel. But even more remarkable is 
ihe Masai legend of the flood, sent as a chastisement for human iniquity. 
The Masai have their Noah, the holy man who is excepted from the gen- 
eral disaster, and so succeeds in carrying on the human race. His name 
is Tumbainot, and he, too, builds him an ark, wherein his six sons and two 
wives are saved together with certain chosen animals. When the 
Masai Noah desires to find out whether the waters are subsiding, he, ” 
too, conceives the happy notion of sending forth a dove. Four rainbows 
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are the sign which tells the Masai Noah that the wrath “of God has passed 
away. 


“The whole Story of the decalogue finds its place in Masai tradition. , 


It might have been translated almost literally from the Bible. The cir- 
cumstances of the Divine Law-giving are close akin to the Hebrew ver- 
sion. Upon the summit of ol donjo geri the thunder peals and the storm 
rages as the voice of God proclaims his law from a cloud. * * * * * * 

“It would of course be very natural to suppose that these Masai 
legends were due to the half-forgotten teachings of some Christian mis- 
sionary. But Captain Merker completely disposes of any possibility of 
Christian influence. There is, to begin with, no trace of New Testament 
doctrine or history. The Masai tradition stops short with the Divine 
law-giving. It is, moreover, quite certain that no foreign missionaries 
have at any time carried their propaganda into the Masai country. 

“That the Masai should at any time have come into contact with Baby- 
lonian culture is also quite out of the question. The assumption that the 
Masai at any period migrated into Africa from Egypt seems quite hypo- 
thetical. We may at all events, thinks Captain Merker, be quite certain 
that the immigration did not take place subsequently to the fourth millen- 
nium B. C. Had the Masai passed through Egypt later than that date we 
might look to find some written record in Egypt itself. Of the traditions 
which the Masai possess we find no trace among Egyptian beliefs, so that 
there is no likelihood whatever of their having been brought thence. Even 
if we admit that the Masai came south, but before the fourth millennium 
8. C., we must recollect that at this early period the Babylonians were 
still plunged in Shamanistic superstitions. 

“A full consideration of the authentic story of Masai legends and 
myths, doctrine and dogma, forces us to lay down the following alterna- 
tives :— 

1. Either the Masai have received their legends at the hands 
of the Hebrews; or 

2. The Masai have received them from the Babylonians; or 

3. They have invented them—that is, they have been revealed 
to them independently; or 

4. Both the Babylonians, Hebrews, and the Masai, coming, as 
they all did, from Arabia, had those legends in common before the 
Chaldeans went, from Arabia, north-eastward to Babylonia; the 
Hebrews, northward to Palestine; and the Masai, southward to 
what is now German East Africa. 

“There is no fifth alternative. For the first alternative, the Hebrew 
origin of the Masai legends, there is not a shadow of evidence; nor is 
there any for the Babylonian origin of those legends—that is the second 
alternative. The third alternative, a separate revelation to the Masai 

if nation, is completely irrelevant, either for the orthodox, who believe in 


| a only as regards the Hebrews; or for the ‘higher critics,’ who 
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do not believe in revelation at all, whether to the Hebrews or to any other 
nation. 

“Remains the fourth alternative, or the common origin of the ee 
Babylonian and Masai legends in the legends of Arabia. © 

“There is little doubt that this, the fourth alternative, is the right one 
Arabia, at all times the ‘store-chamber of nations,’ was never able to feed 
her untold thousands of hardy, beautiful, gifted people. Accordingly, they | 
emigrated in all directions, as they did in the times of Mahomet and at 
other times. Thousands of years before Christ a stock of religious and 
other legends had grown up amongst them about the great riddles of the 
world. This they carried into their new countries; and thus the Babylon- 
ians, the Hebrews, the Masai, and very probably many another now 
unknown tribe from Arabia, whether in Persia, Afghanistan, Beluchistan or 
India, preserved, and still preserves, the legends about Creation, the Deluge, 
the Decalogue, etc., in their aboriginal form. 

“It is just as Beceibles with purely philological arguments, to deduce 
the Masai legends from Hebrew stories as it is to deduce Hebrew legends 
from Babylonian myths. Or, to put it in a different fashion, the same phil- 
ological arguments that have served to declare the Hebrew legends as mere 
copies of Babylonian myths, may now be employed in proving that all 
the Hebrew legends are of Masai origin, or vice versa. This absolute 
inability of the philological method of “Higher Criticism” to decide defin- 
itively which is the parent and which the child, at once condemns it. Al- 
ready in the question as to where was the original seat of the ‘Aryans,’ 
philologians have, in the last eighty years, given solutions locating that 
seat from the Pamir, through South Russia, to Sweden. Such Cook-tours 
are not permissable in Science. If philological arguments are sufficient 
tu persuade one set of scholars that the original home of the Aryans was 


' in Central Asia, while another set of philologians is firmly convinced that 


it was in Scandinavia; common sense will tell anyone who cares to listen 
to it that philology is unable to settle that question at all. It is even so 
with the original home of the legends common to the Hebrews, Baby- 
lonians and Masai negroes.” 

A “Geo-political providential Genesis of the formative agents (“leav- 
en”) of ancient history—the Hebrews, Phcenicians and Hellenes—is here 
propounded by our author, as follows: 

“The history of the ancient nations must be constructed not on the 
basis of the philological study of their records, but mainly on the basis of 
considerations of geography, or, as the present writer has ventured to 
call it, of geo-politics. What made the few tribes, ‘Semitic’ or other, in 
in Palestine, Syria and Pheenicia, so important a factor in history was 
neither their language nor their ‘race. The Hebrews and the Pheeni- 
cians have indeed played in history a role of the first magnitude. So 
have, even in a greater measure, the Hellenes. All the three were—and 
this is the capital point—border-nations proper. They lived on the 
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line of friction between the powerful and civilized inland empires of 
Assyria, Babylon, Egypt, the Hittites, the Phrygians, the Lydians, etc. 
All these inland empires necessarily, and as a matter of history, gravitated 
towards the ‘Great Sea,’ or the Mediterranean; all the peoples on the 
‘line’ between the Mediterranean and the territories of the conflicting 
Empires were then necessarily exposed to the maximum of friction, 
danger and deeply agitated activity. Those nations were called the Hel- 
lenes, the Pheenicians, the Hebrews, the Edomites, etc. Being in immi- 
nent danger of absorption at the hands of the Empires, those nations could 
not but see, and did see, that they could protect themselves with success 
only by having recourse either to the immense leverage of sea-power, which 
the Empires did not possess, or by energizing themselves both intellectually 
and politically to a degree much more intense than the Empires had ever 
done. Accordingly some of them were forced to lay extraordinary premi- 
ums on higher intellect and spiritual growth, by means of which they 
resisted the more massive onslaught of the intellectually inferior Empires. 
What the sea was to the Hellenes and the Phcenicians, the desert was to the 
Hebrews: both sets of border-nations were aided by Nature in their Titanic 
struggle against fearful odds. What Monotheism was to the Hebrews, 
greater political, artistic and philosophic achievements were to the Hellenes 
and the Phcenicians. The real leaven of ancient History is represented, 
not by the huge Empires of Assyria, Babylonia, Egypt, etc.; but by the 
small border-nations called the Hebrews, Phcenicians, and Hellenes.* * * 

“Several more Masai-peoples may yet be discovered, with several more 
striking similarities to the myths, legends, dogmas of the Hebrews. But 
what can never be discovered are other cases of the peculiar geo-political 
circumstances of the second millenium B. C. in Western Asia. Nor can it 
be discovered that a series of leading Personalities, such as the border- 
nations in Western Asia, and they alone, then needed, were found in Central 
Africa, or can be dispensed with in Palestine, Phoenicia, and the Hellenic 
Islands. That gigantic intellectual struggles, such as those border-nations 
were forced to undertake or else perish, cannot be conducted without Per- 
sonalities of the first order, only a mere text-critic can doubt. One may 
deny the existence of the Jews; but once their existence is conceded one 
cannot deny the existence of Moses. One may deny the existence of the 
Carthusians; but once their existence, i. e., their secular spiritual struggle 
with all the forces of life is admitted, one cannot possibly deny the historic 
existence of St. Bruno. One may minimize or doubt the Reformation; but 
certainly not Luther. ‘Higher Criticism’ has arrived at its final term: 
_ bankruptcy.” 


Canon Cheyne’s “Remonstrance”’ 


Dr. Reich’s hilarious puncturing of the ridiculous aspect of philology as 
historical criterion and even creator, moves Dr. Cheyne to retort with a 
number of pages in kind. Sympathizers with his cause may be permitted to 
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think, if they wish, that their champion is the neater swordsman of the two. 
The reply could not have been better styled than as A Remonstrance, for 
that is all it seems intended to be. It is in effect wholly apologetic, and 
sensitively so, to the credit of his candor—something of a plea in confession 
and avoidance. It is indicated frankly that the situation of “those who are 
set to guard the interests of knowledge’”—himself and colleagues, modest 
fellows as we already knew—grows ‘disquieting,’ comparably to that of 
those earlier Babylonians who had but now been rejoicing over the captured 
vessels of the Temple, when the (quoted) ‘handwriting on the wall’ flamed 
before their eyes, late and new appearing. Nevertheless, there is something 
of the familiar swagger in the super-title, “Shall We Put the Clock Back in 
Biblical Criticism?” Paraphrased it might read, “Has the New Clock run 
too fast and too far?” If so, by all means put it back to sidereal time, and 
subject it to the only regulator that man’s automatic career has ever known, 
Divine Revelation. Suggestive challenge. (/. Bi gee 

It is not so candid to represent Dr. Reich as maintaining that “the 
exact study of the literary form of historical traditions is superfluous—i. e., 
leads to no results conducive to the progress of humanity.” It is all very 
well, or would be, to defend such study within its proper purpose and limi- 
tations. It is something, too, to confess that philology has made serious 
mistakes, though deserving of pardon for good intentions, and even encour- 
agement to pursue a mistaken course with better circumspection, whereby 
“it is slowly but surely becoming transformed into something which may, 
relatively to its former stage, not unfitly be called ‘higher criticism.” 
(Higher-yet seems ominous.) Dr. Cheyne says: “If I am not myself an 
adherent of any particular form of this astral myth theory, it is partly 
because I think that, owing to the backwardness of some of the ‘higher 
critics,’ the text of the Old Testament, even as revised by ‘moderate’ schol- 
ars, is not sufficiently correct to sustain the weight either of Winckler’s, or 
of Zimmern’s, or of Hommel’s, or of Jensen’s, new critical structure.” Dif- 
fering considerably from both parties, he says, “If these daring scholars, 
who are first Assyriologists and only in the second place Biblical scholars, 
are ‘higher critics,’ other scholars (e. g. Driver and Kautzsch) cannot very 
well be ‘higher critics,’ and vice versa.” Of Winckler he says, “that he 
carries his theory too far, I should be the last to deny;” also, that “he is 
deficient in sympathy with religious ideas and experiences:” but his reply 
to this is commended, to the effect that “there are two ways of looking at 
great religious personalities: you may regard them either in the light of the 
future, or in that of the time which to them was present.” The latter way : 
of looking at a great personality, provided any such survive the tests of 
philology, astral-myth conjecture, or what not, Canon Cheyne seems to 
think the proper one, and that all relation to the great system of Divine 
Redemption should be ignored, and one should be reduced in significance to 
that which in his ignorance he may have thought the limit of Divine pur- 
pose concerning him; although the testimony of Scripture to the funct 
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and significance of every personality concerned in the development of God’s 
plan for mankind be, as it is, contemptuously cast out with the plan and the 
interposition of its Author. This, then, is a perfectly Christian “way of 
looking” at Abraham (if there was such a personality), and such is the 
higher critical way of looking at Him who said, “Your father Abraham 
rejoiced to see my day, and he saw it, and was glad. It is, however, “per- 
fectly legitimate to say that the narrators of the lives of Abraham and 
Moses were great personalities themselves. Boldly proceeding, the critic 
says, “I am one of those who hold the historical existence of a personage 
called Moses to be unproved and improbable. . . . Even those who once 
clung tightly to Abraham as a person are now, for good reasons, loosening 
their hold: and one can hardly doubt that the same will shortly be the case 
with the ill-supported belief in Moses.” 


While admitting that the re-constructive work of literary critics is pre- 
mature [why not nil?], there is yet “a possible history of Israel,” but “the 
critical historian must be on his guard against the phantasms of the imag- 
ination; while on the other hand the Biblical narrations are vitiated by 
“the strong subjectivity of the narrators,’ and yet the unguarded subjec- 
tivity of the critical arguments “is not to be neutralized by a backward gaze 
of the imagination.” If any one be moved to say that here is the most airy 
incontinence of self-complacency and of contempt conceivable, it were 
almost a sin to waste good printer’s ink on a suggestion so superfluous. 
But here is a little more of the same sort: “No self-respecting scholar would 
condescend to argue with a writer who really believed this’—quoting Dr.’ 
Reich’s opinion of the tendency of an arbitrary derivation of Bible history 
from Babylonian myths. On this position Dr. Cheyne takes his stand, so 
far as any argumentative answer to the paper is concerned. It may be con- 
ceded that the argument would not inure to the critic’s self-respect if he 
were to condescend to it, and that he does well to confine himself to remon- 
strance instead. If anything more than this, mingled with arrogance 
beyond belief, can be found in the Canon’s paper, the reviewer must humbly 


beg pardon for inability to discover a trace of it. 

The Masai legend is referred to as remarkably corresponding at certain 
points with Greek and Chaldean myths, and Biblical statements. But of 
course no notice condescends to the facts which forbid a connection between 
the Masai myths and those of Chaldza, or the Hebrew Scriptures, or any 
other source than the common fountain in Arabia from which tradition 
flowed through impure and God-forsaken channels to Asia, Africa, and 
criticism knows not what other wilds of man’s unrestrained imagination. 
One of the correspondences which the critic thinks “plausible” is that of 
“the river which went out of Eden to water the Garden,” to “the blood of 
the dragon Labbu slain by Bel, which flowed for three years, three months, 
a day and [hours].”” What makes a being of our own mold think like that, is 
not a question for psychologists, for it is beyond them. 
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THE HIGHER CRITICS AND THE SPIRITUAL CHRISTIAN * 


Sir Robert Anderson, K.C.B., LL.D. 


The heading of this article suggests a distinction which, though of 
principal importance, is generally overlooked. When the great Dr. John- 
son was asked whether he liked music, his reply was that “there was no 
kind of noise he disliked less.” There was no music in him. And, of 
course, notwithstanding his extraordinary genius and encyclopedic erudi- 
tion, his judgment on any question relating to music would have been 
worthless. Equally worthless is the judgment of unspiritual men as to spir- 
itual truth. For spiritual things are spiritually discerned; and no matter 
how great a man’s learning and abilities, if he be unspiritual he has_no fit- 
_ness to judge the Bible, regarded as a spiritual book. And this is so whether 
he be a Doctor or a Dean, a Barrister or a Bishop. 

But the Written Word, like the Living Word, is not only Divine, but 
human. It is, indeed, the most intensely human book in the world. The 
parallel is very close. No one who was not blinded by religious prejudice 
or anti-religious hate could have failed to recognize that the Nazarene was 
a pattern man. And no one who is not thus blinded can fail to appreciate 
the Bible. But we can go further than this. If, for example, we take the 
Pentateuch, we can say something like this to the fair-minded man of the 
world :— 

“The spiritual proofs, latent in these books, that they are Divinely 
inspired, you are incompetent to deal with. But we can show you that.their 
genuineness and authenticity are established by every test that can be 
applied to them. The testimony of the he Higher Criticism is in their favor. 
“That is to say, an analysis of the language of the books brings to light 
peculiarities which separate them, not only from the later books of the 
Canon, but one from another; and these peculiarities point to the conclu- 
sion that the books belong to the era to which they are traditionally 
assigned. And the testimony of archeology is equally clear in favor of 
their authenticity. For though the excavator and the explorer have been 
busier during living memory than in all the centuries of-the past, there has 
not been so much as one solitary discovery, in a period teeming with dis- 
coveries, that has not tended to confirm the accuracy of the books.” 

But, it will be said, the Higher Criticism has decided that the books of 
the Pentateuch are priestly forgeries of the Exilic age. Yes, this is the 
verdict of the “Higher Criticism” in inverted commas—the sham criticisms. 
of the German_sceptical crusade against the Bible, which is now fathered 
by so many English scholars, professors, and theologians of inferior rank. 
I say this because not a single English theologian of the first rank has iden- 
tified himself with the movement. 


1 Printed originally in the English Churchman. 
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In my “Pseudo-Criticism” I explain how it is that men who have no 
sympathy with the Rationalists have been betrayed into accepting their 
conclusions. They are the dupes of the popular fallacy that if a seemingly 
complete case _can be established for or against anything, it is thereby 
proved. I have illustrated this by certain murder cases. Were I writing 
now, the Adolf Beck case would serve my purpose better. In stating the 
“critical” case against the Pentateuch, Professor Driver writes :— 

“We can only argue on grounds of probability derived from our view 
of the progress of the art of writing, or of literary composition, or of the 
rise and growth of the prophetic tone and feeling in ancient Israel, or of the 
period at which the traditions contained in the narratives might have taken 


shape, or of the probability that they would have been written down before 4 


the impetus given to culture by the monarchy had taken effect, and similar 
considerations, for estimating most of which, though plausible arguments 
on one side or the other may be advanced, a standard on which we can con- 
fidently rely scarcely admits of being fixed” (“Introduction,” 6th ed., p. 
123). 

It is on this sort of loose argumentative theorizing that we are asked to 
convict the Mosaic books. How + different the clear and emphatic proof on 
which an innocent man has been twice convicted of crime! The Master of 
the Rolls’ Committee has decided that the first conviction was due to the 
judge’s refusal to hear what was to be said on the other side; but that in the 
second trial, there was nothing to cast suspicion upon a seemingly over- 
whelming case against the unfortunate accused. To the lawyer, the Beck 
case will be merely a specially notable illustration of the well-known maxim 


that a case is good until the other side has been heard, and that the strength 


‘of a case > must be thus tested. But laymen seem unable to understand this. 
And as these Higher Criticism questions must be decided by evidence, in 
dealing with them the lawyers are the “clergy,” and the clerics are but lay- 
men. 

And now we can go a step further in our appeal to the honest man-of- 
the-world critic. For while we cannot prove to him that the Pentateuch 


is Holy Scripture, we can satisfy him that the attack upon the books by the 


sham critics is untenable and false. We can not only lay before him _evi-_ 


dence in favor of the traditional belief that the Pentateuch belongs to the 
Mosaic era, a, but we can adduce evidence which shattérs the critical hypoth- 
——— 

esis that it had its origin in the Exilic era. Recognizing that ordinary men 
will not follow an elaborate chain of proof, such as that by which this has 
been established by competent scholars, in books of the type of “Lex 


Mosaica,” or even Moller’s “Are the Critics Right?’ JI have, in my © 


’ 


“Pseudo-Criticism,” staked the whole case upon the testimony of a single 
witness, and I do so with confidence. My witness is the Samaritan Bible. 
Cimits of space preclude my here setting out the facts. Suffice it to say that 


the “critical hypothesis” assumes that at the very time when the feud 


between the Jews and the Samaritans was in its bitterest phase, the Samar- 


e 


~ 


~ 
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itans accepted as their sacred Scriptures a work which, ex hyp., was a con-_ 


* temporary Jewish forgery, t to the exclusion even of the holy writings of an 


age preceding the rupture | between Israel | and Judah. Critics who father it 
must have passed out of ‘the sphere in which reason, or even common sense, 
holds sway. 

But, it will be asked—What have the critics themselves to say to all 
this? The naivete of the question is amusing. The critics never notice 
CLS REE which can be urged against the ° ‘assured results of modern criti- 
cant Nal fete inspired Apostles came back to earth and repeated their 
teaching about the Pentateuch, they would be told that they were ignorant 
of “critical methods” and of “the latest and best scholarship.” The critics’ 
rejection of the Biblical books has been raised to the dignity of a religious 
faith, and they cling to it with the blind fanaticism which a false faith 
always inspires in its dupes. 

So much for the man of the world. I now turn to the spiritual Chris- 
tian. What must be his attitude towards this sceptical crusade? That our 
Divine Lord accepted and accredited these very books as being the Word of 
God is admitted by the critics themselves, and therefore no proof of it is 
needed here. Indeed, the fact is too plain to allow of a denial. And we 
might have supposed that with all who claim to be Christians, this would 
be an end of controversy. But here is the critics’ evasion of it, as given in 
the most approved statement of their views :— 

“Both Christ and the Apostles or writers of the New Testament held 
the current Jewish notions respecting the Divine authority and revelation 
of the Old Testament.” 

“Do you mean that on these subjects Professor G. A. Smith knows 
more than Christ did?” was asked at a recent conference in America; and 
the answer given by the critics was, “Yes, for Professor Smith has access to 
sources of information which, were not accessible to Christ.” 

Mark what this involves. In His humiliation, the Lord so “emptied 
Himself” that ‘He yielded up even His liberty as a man, submitting Himself 
so unreservedly to God that, He declared, the very words He spoke were 
not His own, but the words of the Father who sent Him. But if the critics 
are right, this claim, when brought to a test in the only branch of His teach- 
ing that admits of being tested, was a delusion and a blunder. In all the 
sad and evil history of the professing Church in its worst and blackest days, 
there is nothing more profane than this. 

In view of this solemn claim to Divine authority for His words, no 
Christian can accept the critics’ gloss that when the Lord attributed a 
psalm to David, or the Pentateuch to Moses, He was merely using a collo- 
quial mode of speech. But this sort of thing shows that the critics utterly 


‘ fail to understand the scope and meaning of His teaching. His reference to 


the Scriptures was not by way of classic illustration to enforce or adorn His 
doctrine. He represented His whole ministry and mission as the fulfilment 
of what Moses and the prophets had written. And this, moreover, after His — 


i 
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resurrection, when the Kenosis theories of the critics can have no place. | 
am now addressing spiritual Christians, who accept the Epistles as the 
Divinely inspired promulgation of Christianity, and the Revelation as the 
Lord’s last words of comfort and warning to His people on earth. And the 
very books which the critics disparage and reject are inextricably identified 
with the Apostolic writings. They are in the very warp and woof of Chris- 
tian doctrine. The great truths of redemption are taught in the language of 
the Passover and the sacrifices and offerings of the Law, and of the Mosaic 
history of the Covenant people. Accept the profane theory of the critics 
that in all this the writers were but ignorantly trading upon “current Jew- 
ish notions,” and there is nothing left us but the Christianized Rationalism 
of Westminster Abbey and the City Temple. 


_It is idle to plead that we can fall back upon the teaching of the Mas- 
ter, for the denial of the Master’s authority as a_teacher is vital to their 
whole system. And, as the Bishop of Durham urges, “Such a fallible Christ 
lies open to the suspicion of fallibility on other matters than the nature and 
integrity of the Old Testament; and reasonably. The theology which denies 
our Lord abnormal knowledge of facts of the past is only consistent when it 
extends its denial to the future, and takes cum grano the New Testament 
doctrine of His return, which is a matter either of revelation, or of the 
vaguest and most impalpable forecast.” 

And Dr. Moule might have added that we must also take cum grano 
every word that tells of the unseen world, and the Book of Life, and salva- 
tion through the blood of Christ—a phrase that owes all its meaning to the 
key pictures of the types. What wonder, then, that he should add, “The 
question is of tremendous. urgency. ‘We are contending for our all’” 
(“Bible and Modern Criticism.” Preface). 

It is not a question of the scope and meaning of isolated texts. The 
whole revelation of Christianity is inseparably interwoven with the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and in a special degree with the Mosaic books. This being so, 
if the case against these books were such as seemingly to leave us no loop- 
hole of escape, faith might be severely tried; though even then the true- 
hearted Christian would take sides with Christ. 

But, as a matter of fact, we have on the one side the united voice of. 
the New Testament Scriptures from Matthew to Revelation; and, on the 
other, a case which, as Canon Driver admits, rests upon “grounds of prob- 
ability” and “plausible arguments’”—a case that would not stand an hour 
in any court competent to try the issue. 

How, then, can the marked and widespread success of the Higher 
Criticism apostasy be accounted for? With that question we may bracket 
another: How can the far greater success of the religious apostasy of Chris- 
tendom be accounted for. . Behind the anti-Christian apostasy, in both its 
predicted phases, there is a tremendous spiritual power. The days of Satan’s 
last great struggle, so plainly foretold in prophecy, seem to be drawing near. 
Within the last quarter of a century—the era of those nurseries of Roman- 


se 
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ism and Rationalism, the theological colleges—the apostasy in one of its 
phases has practically captured the National Church; and the apostasy in 


its other phase has leavened all the Churches. 


What, then, is to be the 


attitude of the spiritual Christian toward these great Satanic movements? 
Are we to follow the lead which the Evangelicals, as a party, have so defin- 
itely sent us, and to parley with evil and error, and pander to it in every 
way? Or, recognizing that the time for diplomacy and compromise is past, 
shall we fall back upon the fortress of Divine truth, and stand with firm and 
united front beneath the banner of our Divine Lord? 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS IN THEIR LITERARY 
SETTING 


The Managing Editor 


The International Lessons for June 
make no pretension to any connected 


view of the Scriptures. Their topics 
are, “The Resurrection’; “The Message 
of the Risen Christ”; “The Heavenly 
Home”; and “Review” of the Life of 


Christ as studied in the first six months 
of 1905. The first Lesson alone’ is 
drawn from John’s Gospel, the second 
and third Lessons are drawn from the 
Revelation by John; while the matter of 
the Review comes largely from outside 
John’s writings. It is not easy to con- 
ceive of anything more confusing and 
unsatisfactory. 


I. The Topic of the First Lesson for 
June is “The Resurrection”. Its Scrip- 
ture is John xx. 11-23. Any one can 
readily turn to the parallel accounts by 
the other Evangelists. 


The Place of the Fact of the Resur- 
rection. 


Christianity rests upon the fact of the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. _ Jesus. 
Himself staked upon it His claims to be. 


> “the: ‘Savior of the world _when, at the 


cee 


cleansing of the Temple (John ii. 13- 
22), He met the demand of the Jews for 
a sign with the challenge, “Destroy this 
temple, and in three days I will raise it 
up” (v. 19). He staked His divine mis- 
sion and authority upon His resurrec- 
tion.. In Paul’s outline of the Gospel 
by which men are saved and which he 
had preached to the Corinthians (I Cor. 


XV. 3-II), he lays vastly more stress 
upon the resurrection of Christ than 
upon His death: 

“For I delivered unto you first of all, 
that which also I received, how that 
Christ died for our sins according to the 
Scriptures and that he was buried; and 
that he hath been raised on the third day, 
according to the Scriptures; and that he 
appeared to Cephas; then to the twelve; 
then he appeared to above five hundred 
brethren at once, of whom the greater 
part remain until now, but some are 
fallen asleep; then he appeared to 
James; then to all the Apostles. And 
last of all, as unto one born out of due 
time, he appeared to me also........ 
Whether then it be I or they, so we 
preach, and so ye believed.” (See West- 
cott, Gospel of the Resurrection, p. 42.) 
And the ground of the emphasis appears 
in verse 17: “And if ‘Christ pemuaoe 
raised, your faith is vain; ye are yet in 
your sins.” 

Is is easy therefore to see why such 
stress is laid, not on the doctrine, but 
on the fact. As Westcott has said (Gos- 
pel of the Resurrection, p. 4): 


“The Resurrection then is either a 


fact in in itself wholly independent of those 
“who were witnesses to it, Or it 18) a ,ne-= 


tion—it matters not whether designed or 


undesigned—on which no belief can be 
founded...... Christ has escaped from 
the corruption of death; or men, as far 
as the future is concerned, are aapetly 
where they were before He came. What- 


Ss 


‘C 
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ever may be the Christianizing power of 
Christian morality, it can throw no light 
upon the grave. If the Resurrection be 
not true in the same sense in which the 
Passion is true, then Death still remains 
the great conqueror. As far as all ex- 
perience goes, no pledge has been given 
us of his defeat. A splendid guess, an 
inextinguishable desire, have 
sought to pierce the darkness beyond 
the tomb, if Jesus has not (as we be- 
lieve) borne our human nature into the 
presence of God.” sgferpert ea bee 

Holding so important a place, the 
proof of the fact of the resurrection is 
of the first importance, and should be 
studied with special care. 


alone 


Ist. It is well to begin with a sum- 
mary of the facts recorded in the Scrip- 
tures: 

(1) The facts relating to Christ’s Res- 
urrection include an extraordinary ar- 
ray when considered in connection with 
that one cardinal event. They include— 

a. Those facts connected with His 
burial, _assuring of the fact of His death. 
The sealing ‘of the _stone by the Jewish 
authorities and the setting of ae Roman 
guard were intended to make doubly 
sure the fact that He was under the do- 
minion of death, and to preclude the 
possibility of His body’s being stolen 
away. 

b. Those facts connected with the ac- 


tual resurrection of Jesus. Lange re- 
marks that “the “resurrection of the 


Lord_ itself. was as not_ a_matter of actual 
Bodily vision.’ The Roman watchers 
‘ame nearest to such vision; but it is 
only recorded of them (Matt. xxviii. 2-4) 
that they saw the angel of the Lord who 
descended from heaven, and rolled away 
the stone and sat upon it; and that “for 
fear of him the watchers did quake, and 
became as dead men.” Next to that was 
the vision of the angels of the resur- 
rection by Mary Magdalene, and the 
women who bore the spices to the tomb. 


See Matt. xxviii. 5-7; Mark xvi. 5-7; 
‘Luke xxiv. 4-8. 
(x he manifestations of Jesus to 


men after His resurrection. The records 


cension. 


are of course fragmentary, presenting 
their facts from different points of view 
and with different aims; so that it is 
not possible to arrange them in a con- 
nected and complete account. The ten- 
tative outline here given will be sufficient 
to bring out their general relations and 
bearings; while for the study of the way 
in which each evangelist selects his facts 
the reader is referred to a separate pa- 
per on that point. 

The Gospels record ten appearances 
of Jesus between His _ death and | His as- 
Five of these were on the day 
of the resurrection, caught up from the 
whirlwind of its surprising events; and 
the other five occurred during the rest 
of the forty days. The statement of 
John: “Many other signs therefore did 
Jesus in the presence of the disciples, 
which are not written in this book” 
(John xx. 30), has been taken to indi- 
cate that, besides the five appearances 
recorded in the Gospels as _ occurring 
during the thirty-nine days, there were 
many other unrecorded appearances 
with their accompanying signs. That 
whole period may be regarded as a time 
of special preparation of the disciples 
for their Apostolic work; of which the 
symbolic sign at Tiberias may be looked 
upon as in a sense the crowning event. 

The editor of Lange’s Life of Christ 
(vol 3, p- 416,) gives a tabular view, 
similar to that given by Robinson and 
the harmonists generally, which may be 
found serviceable: 


By Whom Recorded. 


Matthew, xxviii, 9, IO. 


To Whom. 


The Women Re- 
turning from the 


Sepulcher, 

Mary Magdalene, | John, xx. 14-18. 
Luke, in. Acts: 1x. 

Peter; 3-6); PanulanliGor. 
XV. 

The Two Disci-| Luke, xxiv. (13-35; 


ples on their way Mark xvi. 12. 


to Emmaus, 


The Apostles.| Mark, xvi 14; 
Thomas being ab-| Luke, xxiv. 30-49; 
sent, John, xx. 19-25; 

Paul, in 1 Cor. xv. 
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6. The Eleven Apos-|John, xx. 26-29. 
tles, 

7. Seven Apostles by | John, xxi. 
the Sea of Galilee, 

8. The Eleven and| Matthew, XXV1il. 
500 Disciples on | 16-20; Mark, x v1. 
the Mount in Gal- Toone aul, mine 
ilee, Corsv- 

g. James at Jerusa- Paul, in 1 Cor. xv. I. 
lem 

10. The Eleven, im-| Luke, in Acts, ie Seas 
mediately before Paul, in 1 Cor. xv. 
the Ascension, as 


(2) The Abundant Confirmation of 
the Fact should be noted. 

While we make no attempt to con- 
struct a complete and detailed harmony 
of the Gospel accounts of the resurrec- 
tion, this mere outline suggests that 
probably no other event in human his- 
tory can furnish an equal array of com- 
pelling evidence. 

The direct confirmation of historical 
facts must of course primarily rest on 
testimony, the source from which almost 
all our knowledge comes. Such facts 
must reach us first through human wit- 
nesses. See The Bible Student and 
Teacher, January, 1905, p. 44. It will 
be interesting to make a comprehensive 
study of this testimony. 

Consider the competency of the wit- 
nesses—having had, and having availed 
themselves of, every possible opportun- 
ity of knowing and testing the fact of 
the risen Christ. It is impossible that 
they should have been deceived. Con- 
sider their credibility,—unquestionably 
possessed of the highest character of 
any men of their age, they sealed their 
testimony with their blood. It is impos- 
sible that they should have testified 
falsely. Consider the number of the con- 


current witnesses,—such an array as 
was never elsewhere summoned to 
establish any fact in human _ history. 


Paul’s summary (1 Cor. xv. 1-8) is abso- 
lutely overwhelming. 

To all this direct testimony is to be 
added the indirect,—the absolute revo- 
lution made by the fact in the Apostles 
and in Paul; the substitution of Sunday, 


the day of the resurrection, for the Jew- 
ish Sabbath, and innumerable other ev- 
ents and arrangements, in human life 
and history, bearing the marks of the 
resurrection. ; 

The words of Westcott are verily 
modest words, when he says (Gospel of 
the Resurrection, p. 115): 

“Indeed, taking all the evidence to- 
gether, it is not too much to say that 
there is not a single historic incident bet- 
ter or more variously supported than the . 


Resurrection of Christ. Nothing but the” 


antecedent assumption that it must be 
false could have suggested the idea of 
deficiency in the proof of it”. 


and. The study of the Resurrection 
in the Lesson from John’s Gospel can 
now be taken up in the light of what has 
thus far been presented. The Lesson, 
John xx. 11-23, is the merest fragment, 
its tearing apart from the rest making 
John’s purpose unintelligible. John de- 
votes more space to the resurrection 
material than Luke, and almost three 
times as much as either Matthew or 
Mark. In the outline given in February, 
this portion constitutes the “Conclusion” 
of the Gospel. Its theme is stated to 
be— 

“The Incarnate Word, crucified and 
risen, the Saviour and Lord of all be- 
lievers, manifests Himself to His Disci- 
ples, and gives His parting impulse and 
direction to the Faith for their Future 
Work”.—Ch. xx.-xxi. : 

In the first of these chapters John 
shows how the risen Jesus, by manifold 
appearances, confirms the faith of the 
Disciples in the reality of His resurrec- 
tion; in the second, he shows how by a 
great symbolic sign, He completely es- 
tablishes His Identity and Messiahship, 
and sets before them their Future Work 
and starts them in it. 

The first chapter, which is a connect- 
ed whole, sets forth the finished victory 
of the Incarnate Word over the world 
and the kingdom of darkness, and over 
unbelief in His Disciples. The risen 
Jesus manifests His glory in restoring 
and establishing the faith of the circle 
of His immediate followers. The chapter 
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is best studied as made up of successive 
stages in this work, since the resurrec- 
tion facts are selected by John with this 
end in view. 

The shock of the ignominious death of 
Jesus seems to have shattered the faith 
of His followers in His Messiahship. 
The plaint of the two disciples, whom 
the risen Jesus met on their way to Em- 
maus, no doubt expressed the general 
feeling: “We trusted that it had been 
he which should have redeemed Israel” 
(Luke xxiv. 21). His enemies had won 
the day; death had conquered; their 
Messianic hopes had been rudely blasted. 


In the Lesson on “Jesus Washing the 
Disciples Feet”, it was shown that it 
Was necessary to purify the faith of the 
Disciples by two decisive acts, before 
"His last teachings concerning the Chris- 
tian life and their future work could be 
fully and profitably given. Their false 
Messianic notions and ambitions _ _must 


‘be removed from their hearts, and 
“the traitor Judas. from their midst. 
Now their remaining false hopes 


and expectations must be put away, 
fh order to their final pr preparation for 
their work in the Kingdom, and the is- 
suing of their Great Commission. This 
task furnishes the reason for and occu- 
pies the interval between the Resurrec- 
tion and the Ascension. John chooses 
and sets forth a few of the facts, suited 
to the special purpose that he has in 
view,—the removal of their despair and 
the restoration and _ establishment of 
their faith, The chapter may be taken 
up in three sections. 


1. The first appearance of Jesus after 
His resurrection, to Mary Magdalene, 
through which Peter and John are 
brought to faith in the fact of resurrec- 
tion, or rather perhaps of the disapppear- 
ance from the tomb.—xx. 1-18. 

a. Mary went early to the tomb. 
“(vv. 1, 2) The faith of the followers of 
Jesus seems to have been bankrupt; ap- 
parently no disciple was watching for 
or even dreaming of a resurrection; al- 
though Jesus had clearly foretold that 
He should rise on the third day. Doubt- 
less they were all asleep at their places 


_was lying apart 


of temporary abode. There was no way 
of reaching them but through an appeal 
to the personal affection of the women— 
others of whom, besides the Magdalen, 
were late and early at the tomb—and es- 
pecially to the boundless gratitude of 
Mary for her miraculous rescue from the 
power of the Evil One. 

The fact that the stone was _ 


rolled 


away was a sign that the seal wit with - which 


the servants of darkness had sealed the 
grave of Jesus was annihilated, and that 
Jesus no longer lay in the tomb. The 
conclusion that they precipitately drew 
was, that the body of Jesus must have 
been stolen away by those in charge, or 
at least removed by some one unknown 
to some other place (v. 2). 


b. Peter and John then went to the 
tomb to investigate (vv. 3-10). Mary, at 
the bidding of the young man arrayed 
in a white robe, had run with the message 
“He is risen” to these leading apostles 
(Matt. xxviii. 7; Mark xvi, 6, 7) and they 
hastened to the tomb to find it empty. 

They saw the seal broken and _ the 
stone rolled away, and went in and saw 
the linen cloths in which the body had 
been wrapped lying quietly in their 
places. Luke also records this last fact; 
but John’s statement alone brings out 
the full force of the proof of the resur- 
rection involved in it. The cloths were 
lying there undisturbed, and_ the napkin 
“rolled up” i. e., coiled 
up, apart (where the head. had lain); a 


if_to indicate that they had not been 5 


wrapped, | but that He left them by the 
same divine power by which He subse- 
quently appeared and disappeared at 
pleasure. 

As a result of the investigation, it is 
said that John believed (v. 8), doubtless 
being convinced by the signs that Jesus 
had done this and was risen. We learn 
from Luke (xxiv. 12) that the only ap- 
parent effect upon Peter was, that “he 
departed to his home, wondering at that 
which was come to pass”. It needed 
the personal appearance of the Lord to 
him, later in the day, to rouse even the 
beginnings of: faith. 

c. Jesus, after the departure of Peter 


and John, appeared to Mary (vv. 11-18). 
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Lange (Life of Jesus) remarks on 
this and the subsequent appearances: 

“The first appearance is vouchsafed to 
that female disciple, who, full of yearn- 
ing, anticipates the Church in her desire 
to see the Lord; the second appearance 
to the assembled Church, which, in its 
fear, has locked itself off from the world; 
the third to the doubting apostle, who 
lags behind the Church itself. Mary 
would not leave the sepulcher, like the 
two disciples. Her sorrow made her the 
keeper of the empty tomb of her Lord.” 

Hence to her and not to the disciples 
Jesus vouchsafed the first manifestation 
of Himself. It marks the new place of 
woman in the Kingdom, and so John re- 
cords the fact in his Gospel, and sends 
it out to all the world. 


The points to be studied in this Scrip- 
ture are: 

(a) The interview with the two an- 
gels (vv. II-13); 

(b) The appearance and disclosure of 
Jesus Himself (vv. 14-16); 

(c) The announcement that higher 
relations than merely human are hence- 
forth to be recognized between Jesus 
and Mary, and the message to the Dis- 
ciples concerning His Ascension (vv. 17, 
18). 

The woman who had first been sent 
with a message to the two leading dis- 
ciples is now sent with the resurrection 
tidings to them all. 


2. The first Appearance of Jesus to 
the Disciples in the closed upper room— 
Thomas being absent.—xx. 19-23. 


This is doubtless the appearance re- 
corded by Luke (xxiv. 36 ff.) and Mark 
(xvi. 14). During the day the message 
of Mary, and the appearance to the two 
disciples on the way to Emmaus, and 
that granted to Peter (Luke xxiv. 13-32, 
324; Mark xvi. 12, 13), had in some meas- 
ure prepared for this new manifestation. 
Its essential aim was “to establish their 
faith in the resurrection, and thereby 
to strengthen their faith in Him”; and 
to begin their post-resurrection prepara- 
tion for their apostolic mission. 

The points for study in this Scripture 
are: 


_ briefly summarized, but 


a. The sudden presence of Jesus 
among them, notwithstanding the closed 
doors (indicating that the day of His 
kenosis was over); and His showing to 
them His hands and feet, thereby awak- 
ening joy in their desponding hearts 
(vv. 19, 20); 

b. The first issuing of the Great Com- 
mission, and the anticipation of the in- 
duement with the Holy Spirit for carry- 
ing it out (vv. 21-23). 


3. The Second Appearance to the Dis- 
ciples in the upper chamber—Thomas / 
being present.—xx. 24-29. 

“A last principle of unbelief still re- 
mained in the circle of the Twelve. It 
is extirpated, and the development of 
faith reaches its limit in all the future 
witnesses for Christ’ (Godet). Jesus had 
bidden the Disciples, through the women, 
to return to Galilee (Matt xxviii. 7; 
Mark xvi. 7); yet eight days after the res- 
urrection they were still in Galilee. Was 
it for fear of abandoning Thomas and 
losing him through his obstinate unbe- 
lief? This appearance of Jesus was to 
convince and save the double-minded 
man; and so to complete the restored 
apostolic circle. 

There are these points for study: 

a. The main arguments, of the other 
apostles in the interval of a week—here 
doubtless re- 
peated and continued long—to convince 
the doubter that Jesus is risen (vv. 24, 
25). Thomas was even unreasonable in 
his demand for positive and_ sensible 
proofs. He would not believe without 
convincing reasons. 

b. The sudden presence of Jesus among 
them in the upper chamber, and the im- 
mediate victory gained by a touch of 
omniscience and the sight of the wounds 
(vv. 26, 27). 

c. The confession of faith of Thomas, 
giving stronger expression than had ever 
come from the lips of any of the other 
Apostles (vv. 28, 29). 

In a moment the last has become first. 
According to the common view the main 
body of John’s narrative begins with 
the birth of the faith of the Disciples in 
Jesus (John i. 19 ff.), and ends with this — 


: 
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complete development of that faith as 
voiced in the confession of Thomas. — 

What follows is usually looked upon as 
supplementary to the Gospel; but in the 
outline we have given it is shown to be 
an essential part and its proper con- 
clusion. 


4. The chapter closes with a hint of 
the many unrecorded signs given by 
Jesus, in proof of His resurrection, dur- 
ing the forty days,—the aim of them all 
being to confirm faith in Himself as Mes- 
siah and Son of God, and to lead to life 
in His name (vv. 30, 31). 

The Apostles have now been prepared 
to go as a united band to Galilee, and 
to witness the symbolical sign that op- 
ened to their vision the great future of 
their work with their Lord. 


Il. The Topic of the Second Lesson 
for June is entitled “The Message of the 
Risen Christ”. Should it not rather be, 
“The Message of the Risen and Ascend- 
ed Christ?” Its Scripture is found in 
Revelation i. 10-20; or rather, in Revela- 
tion i. 4—1iii. 22,—for the Message of 
Christ to the Seven Churches does not 
begin until after i. 20. 

It is now generally held that the Book 
of Revelation was written by John, late 
in the first century when the Church was 
passing through a great crisis in the con- 
flict with Antichrist. The pressure of the 
powers of Paganism and Apostate Ju- 
daism—showing itself in persecution, in 
evil political and social influences, and 
in corruption in life and doctrine in the 
churches—had made itself so felt as to 
render these messages to the churches 
necessary for their warning, guidance and 
encouragement. _Chu 
selected from the part of Asia Minor in 
Which Paul’s_most extended | “work had 
been done, and in which John’s later 
‘Years had been passed, and letters, pro- 
fessedly addressed to them. but intended 
for the whole Church, were embodied in 
the Revelation. Starting out from 


_ Ephesus, the center of Paul’s and John’s 


labors, the missionary preacher could 
take in all these churches in his route 
through Lydia, in the order in which they 


“appear in the Letters, the circuit bring- 


Seven Churches were 


ing him back to Ephesus again. The 
churches were doubtless chosen as rep- 
resentatives of seven groups of congre- 4 
gations centering in these Seven Cities. o 
At the same time they are seven types 
containing a portraiture of all the shades 
and, in a manner, the statistics of all 
the spiritual states, either of good or 
evil, in which Christianity on earth may 
find itself.” 

The Seven Letters to the Churches are 
to be studied in their lessons for present- 
day Church life. In setting forth these 
lessons constant reference will be had 
to the views of Professor Ramsay, the 
acknowledged authority on matters per- 
taining to Asia Minor, as presented in 
his great work just issued from the 
press! from which the points to be 
emphasized are to be chiefly drawn. 


There are certain features in common 
ir the Letters that can not be set forth in 
detail, but that need to be stated as pre- 
liminary and requisite to the intelligent 
understanding of the main lessons. 

A brief description of Christ, the Di- 
vine Author, which is appropriate in each 
case to the character of the Church ad- 
dressed, is prefixed to each of the Sah 
Letters. 

After this formal heading each of the 
Seven begins by a statement showing 
that the writer has full knowledge of 
the character and position of the Church 
he is addressing. “I know thy works” 
begins this statement in five out of the 
seven; the form being varied in the case 
of Smyrna to, “I know thy tribulation”, 
and in the case of Pergamum to, “I 
know where thou dwellest (“where the 
throne of Satan is’), in order to bring 
out the striking features in the case of 
these two Churches. 

There are two hostile powers every- 
where present, one open and declared, 
one secret and working within the camp, 
—one the Imperial power and worship 
(the power of Satan) seeking to anni- 
hilate the Church from without; the 
other the Nicolaitan principle which 


“The Letters to the Seven Churches 
of Asia, and Their Place in the Plan of the 


Apocalypse.” By W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., 
ren D., LL.D., of the University of Aber- 
een. 
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threatened the destruction of the Church 
from within, and which are the chief 
factors in determining the character and 
form of the Seven Letters. 

The peroration of each of the Letters 
contains a claim _for_ _attention and a 
promise,—the former being identical in 
all the Seven: “He that hath an ear, let 
him hear what the Spirit saith to the 
Churches”; the latter being different in 
each and suited to the particular situa- 
tion. The promise made to the victors 
at the end of every letter is to be under- 
stood as addressed partly to the Chris- 
tians of the City, but still more to the 
true Christians of the entire Church. 

In following out this general plan John 
stated his thought in the simplest way, 
‘in the briefest and most direct form 
that great thoughts can assume; but 
therein lies the greatest power that the 
letter can attain. He reached the high- 
est level in point of epistolary quality, 
because he had no thought of form, but 
only of effect on his reader’s life.” 


When, after Paul’s death, and probably 
after the death of the Virgin, the scene 
of John’s Apostolic labors was _ trans- 
ferred from Jerusalem to Ephesus, the 
Seven Churches of Asia came under his 
special charge. Hence his perfect famil- 
iarity with their character and history, 
and his great solicitude concerning them 
after his banishment to Patmos. He is 
able almost with a stroke of the pen to 


portray each Church to the life. This 
will appear as the Seven Cities and 
Churches are taken up one by one. We 


see the Living Christ moving among His 
Churches, and the forces of evil at work 
in their midst. 


1. The Church in Ephesus (Rev. ii. 
1-7)! 

Ramsay calls Ephesus “the City of 
Change”, a title justified by its history, 
in its transformation, by the receding of 
the sea, from a busy and populous sea- 
port to an unimportant inland town, and 
finally into a village of only a few strag- 
gling huts. 

The Church is typical of a great church 
with its best history and life left behind. 


The great teachers, Paul and John, who 
had been its inspirers and leaders, were 
gone and there were none to take their 
places but weaklings. The Church was 
not dead but degenerate. It had “left 
its first love”, the love that had received 
greatest impulse from the three years 
of Paul among them, in which he “ceased 
not to warn every one night and day 
with tears” (Acts xx. 31). 

Intense enthusiasm had characterized 
the young Church at Ephesus, but it 
had grown cooler with advancing age. A 
period of energy and achievement had 
been followed by a time of inactivity. 
There were many things to commend,— 
its works, its patience in trial, its hatred 
of evil, its trial and excommunication of 
false apostles, and especially its hatred 
of the deeds of the Nicolaitans—but one 
thing Christ had against it: “thou has 
left thy first love,,’ and that overmatched 
all the rest. 

How it sketches to the life the great 
Church with only a past! “The problem 
in this and every other such case is how 
to find any means of exercising a con- 
tinuous stimulus, which shall maintain 
the first enthusiasm”. There is a possi- 
bility of restoration, if the lost world, 
the crucified and risen Christ, the Great 
Commission, the personal responsibility 
never to be escaped, and the hastening 
judgment, can again be made, by the 
Holy Spirit, living and burning truths in 
the heart of the Church, as Paul had 
made them. But do the probabilities 
favor restoration? Or is the Church, of 
great privileges and achievements left 
behind it in the past, making ready to 
meet its doom? Christ seems to antici- 
pate the latter with dread, and so adds 
this stern warning—a warning needed 
by every such Church— 

“Remember therefore from whence 
thou art fallen, and repent, and do the 
first works; or else I will come unto thee 
quickly, and will remove thy candlestick 
[now burning only dimly] out of his 
place, except thou repent” (v. 5). iz 
_ The only hope is in beginning anew, 
in returning to the “first love.” The 
past history must be made a euniaiene, 
to the old enthusiasm. 


(’ Ramsay calls Smyrna 
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2. The Church in Smyrna (ii. 8-11). 

othe Gity Of 
Life”, a title suggested by the coming of 
the message from Him who “was dead 
for became a corpse] and yet lived”; and 
His promise to give it “a crown of life”. 
It lived in the Living Christ. The his- 
tory of the Church had been a course ot 
suffering, and not, as the Ephesian his- 
tory had been, of achievement and dis- 
tinction. It was exposed to constant 
persecution, was poor in this world’s 
wealth, but with apparent poverty it had 
real wealth and with apparent death real 
life. Through its faithfulness obstacles 
had been transformed into advantages. 
“There was nothing in it to tempt the 
unworthy or the half-hearted, whereas 
the dignity and high $Standing of the 
Ephesian Church had inevitably attracted 
many not entirely worthy members.” 

The Church of Smyrna is the type of 
many an unpretentious but living church. 
Life, when applied to such a Christian 
congregation, “implies the energetic dis- 
charge of all the duties and functions of 
a church.” It may seem poor, and yet 
be really rich in the sight of God; it may 
suffer apparent tribulations and yet be 
really triumphant and be crowned with 
a crown of life. There may be no out- 
ward show of achievement, but there 
may be a higher heroism in steadfastly 
holding its own against the forces of 
evil. 

To such a church the promise of “a 
crown of life” is not conditional; there 
is no if about it, but a simple “Be thou 
faithful”,—as though the Lord felt cer- 
tain that the old steadfastness would 
characterize it to the end. There was 
to be tribulation and martyrdom— Smyr- 
na was the scene of Polycarp’s death— 
but triumph over death is the guiding 
thought of the letter: “He that over- 
cometh shall not be hurt of the second 
death”; and that has been the key-note 
of the history since. Smyrna alone of 
the Seven Cities is still a great city, with 
a great majority of its inhabitants nomi- 
nally Christian. 


3. The Church in Pergamum (ii. 12-17). 
Ramsay calls Pergamum “the Royal 
City: the City of Authority”. He shows 


that the City, “as being first promoted to 
all three stages in the Imperial worship 
must have been the official capital and 
titular seat of Roman authority”. “In 
this State religion of the Empire, the 
worship of the Divine Emperors, organ- 
ized on a regular system in Asia as in 
all other Provinces, Satan found his 
throne and exercised his powers in ap- 
position to God and His Church. * * * * 
Here was built the first Asian Temple of 
the Divine Augustus, which for more 
than forty years was the one center of 
the Imperial religion for the whole 
Province * * * * In this Pergamenian 
Temple, then, Satan was enthroned. The 
authority over the minds of its Asian 
subjects, possessed by the State, and ar- 
rayed against the Church, was mainly 
cencentrated in the Temple.” 

Conformity to the Imperial religion 
was made the test of loyalty to Rome. 
In Smyrna the persecution came chiefly 
from fellow citizens, and above all from 
the Jews; in Pergamum it took the form 
of “suffering for the Name, when Chris- 
tians were tried in the proconsular court, 
and confronted with the alternative of 
conforming to the State religion or re- 
ceiving immediate sentence of death.” 

It is against this State religion and in 


deadly opposition to it that Christ sets. 


Himself in the opening words of this 
Letter: “These things saith he that hath 
the sharp-pointed two-edged sword”, — 
demanding the place of supreme author- 
ity for Himself. To no other of the 
Seven Churches would this exordium 
have been appropriate. 

The issue was sharply drawn: it was 
either Christianity or Paganism, one or 
the other without any possible mean. “St. 
John, like St. Paul in 1 Corinthians, saw 
the real issue that lay before the Church,. 
—either it must conquer and destroy the 


Imperial idolatry, or it must compro-. 


mise and in so doing be itself destroyed. 
* * * Not the faintest shadow of acquies- 


cence in idolatry must be permitted to: 


the Christian”. 

The pressure toward compromise and: 
conformity had been tremendous upon 
the Church, so that the doctrines of 
Balaam and the Nicolaitans had carried’ 
away a minority, especially among the 
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wealthy and more influential in the 
Church, particularly those who had gov- 
ernment relations. The attempt of the 
Nicolaitans was to effect a “compromise 


‘»with the established usages of Graeco- 


Roman Society and to retain as many as 
possible of those usages in the Christian 
system of life.’ In Thyatira the social 
side of the question was prominent, and 
the majority in that Church was carried 
away by it. In Pergamum the pressure 


_was rather from the official and religious 


side. Might they not justifiably comply 
with the current test of loyalty, and burn 
a little incense in honor of the Emperor? 
“The Church was not disloyal; even its 
most fanatical defenders claimed*to be 
loyal; then why should its members 
make any difficulty about proving their 
loyalty by burning a few grains of in- 
cense? A little incense was nothing.” 

This was a plausible view of the case, 
but if accepted, the whole ritual of the 
State religion would have followed as a 
matter of course. We can not agree with 
Professor Ramsay in thinking that John 
and Paul were unreasonable, and even 
bigoted and fanatical, in taking the un- 
compromising attitude they did. We be- 
lieve that the Apostles had fuller oppor- 
tunity for understanding the Asian situa- 
tion and the needs of the Church—to say 
nothing of inspiration—than even the 
ablest of Scotch professors in the twen- 
tieth century. There, where Satan’s 
throne was, it must be either Christ or 
Paganism, the Name of Christ or the 
name of Augustus. And so John’s chal- 
lenge to the Church of Pergamum was 
peremptory. There was no easygoing 
way for the Christian. 

The Church of Pergamum is clearly 
a type of the churches in all lands where 
the pressure of a State religion, especial- 
ly of a false religion, has been brought to 
bear upon Christian communities, to in- 
duce compromise with false religions. In 
the early centuries this power of Satan 
was exercised through the Imperial gov- 
ernment.upon the Churches over the Ro- 
man Empire. Later, when the Roman 
Church had gained control of the thrones 
of Europe, Satan’s power was exerted 


through the ecclesiastical machinery 


wielded mercilessly from the Vatican. 
In all State Churches, in proportion to 
their corruption, the same evil influence 
is felt. The question of conformity ‘to 
heathen views and customs is today 
agitating the churches on the mission 
fields. The same plausible reasoning 
as in John’s day has been on the lips of 
Christian communities similarly situated 
ever since. 

Christ, the supreme authority who 
wields “the sharp-pointed two-edged 
sword”, uttered His word through John 
once for all against compromise with 
Satan on his throne. 

To those Christians who would take 
the ground that this is not an expedient 
and safe course, the promise to the 
Church of Pergamum, to him that over- 
cometh, is a sufficient answer: his shall 
be the “hidden manna” with its exhaust- 
less supply and the “white stone” with 
the “New Name”, the only passport to 
the Celestial Kingdom. 


4. The Church in Thyatira (ii.18-29). 
Ramsay characterizes the Church of 


Thyatira by “Weakness made Strong.” ie 


The City was situated at the intersection 
of the great lines of commerce and 
travel in Anatolia, and from its prox- 
imity to Pergamum came to a consider- 
able extent under the _ social and 


A 


religious influence of that City. When ~ 


the Seven Letters were written Thyatira 
was entering upon a period of great pros- 
perity in trade and wealth. There was 
apparently a colony of godly Jews 
there, from which Lydia, the seller of 
purple, a God-fearing woman, had 
migrated to Philippi, where she hos- 
pitably entertained Paul and became his 
first convert to Christ in Europe (Acts 
Xvi. 14). “ 

The commercial spirit had made Thy- 
atira a city of guilds and clubs as was 
no other city in Asia. They were cen- 
ters of social and religious influence. 
While these societies existed for a vast 
variety of purposes, “the condition of 
membership was professedly and ex- 
plicitly the willingness to engage in the 
worship of a pagan diety, because the 
society met in the worship of that 
the name of the society was often 


T 
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ligious name, and the place of meeting 
was dedicated to the diety, and thus was 
constituted a temple for his worship.” 
The guilds brought Christian and 
pagan constantly together. “It was, cer- 
tainly, hardly possible for a tradesman 
to maintain his business in Thyatira 
without belonging to the guild of his 
trade. The guilds were corporate 
bodies, taking active measures to protect 
the common interests, Owning property, 
passing decrees, and exercising consid- 
erable powers; they also, undoubtedly, 
were benefit societies, and in many re- 
spects healthy and praiseworthy associa- 
tions. In no other city are they so con- 
spicuous.” Modern trade unionism is 
after all but a far away approach to the 
ancient, which took in all ranks. 


The spirit of worldly compromise and 
conformity, as represented by the Nico- 
laitans, had taken possession of the 
Church, and clubs had brought on the 
social battle between Christian and 
Pagan at Thyatira, as the Imperial 
Temple had brought on the religious 
battle at Pergamum. The issues had 
been sharply drawn. “The Epistles of 
Paul, Peter, Jude, and the Seven Letters, 
all touch on this topic, and all are 
agreed: the true Christian can not be a 
member of such clubs or _ societies.” 
The readers of this Letter were familiar 
with such striking pictures as that in 
‘2 Peter (ii. 12-22) of the revels accom- 
panying club-feasts. “The Nicolaitans 
taught that Christians ought to remain 
members; and doubtless added that they 
would exercise a good influence on the 
societies by remaining in them”. This 
was the issue in the Church at Thyatira. 

This letter is the longest of the 
Seven probably because of its dealing 
with this vital question. 

It opens with praise for outward good 
works. “Whereas Ephesus had fallen 
away from its original spirit and enthusi- 
asm, Thyatira had grown more ener- 
getic as time had elapsed”, so that its 
“last works are more than the first”. 
“The Nicolaitan doctrine had not caused 
any falling off in the good deeds of the 
Church. On the contrary, it was prob- 
ably the emulation between the two par- 


ties or sections of the Church, and the 
desire of the Nicolaitans to show that 
they were quite as fervent in the faith 
as the simpler Christians whose opinions 
they desired to correct that caused the 
improvement in the ‘works’ of the Thya- 
tiran Church”. 


But notwithstanding all this outward 
activity, the Letter proceeds at once to 
“denounce the state of the Thyatiran 
Church in the most outspoken and un- 
reserved way. It had permitted and 
encouraged the Nicolaitan doctrine”, and 
was under the leadership of the woman 
who was the principal exponent of that 
teaching in the Province. The pervert- 
ing and deadly influence of this woman 
is brought out in the name “Jezebel”, 
carrying the reader back to the dreadful 
corruption wrought in Israel and Judah 
by Ahab’s wife. 

Some are inclined to think that this 
woman led the Church into the licen- 
tiousness to which the Pagan idolatry 
so generally led; others would make her 
and her adherents models of the social 
proprieties and ameninties and leaders of 
the aristocracy. In either case 
worldly conformity and fatal 
Christian life. 

The judgment upon this woman, who 
was accepted as prophetess and leader 
in the Church, and upon her “works”, 
which follows, shows Christ’s estimate 
of the danger and sin of such worldly 
conformity. 

The weak remnant in the Church, that 
had kept itself from this teaching and 
defilement, is exhorted to hold fast that 
which they have till Christ comes; and 
are assured of complete victory over this 
power of the pagan nations that now 
seems to them so irresistible. 

The Church of Thyatira is the type of 
the secularized Church, the Church of 
which the world has taken possession.” 
Some false teacher has arisen within, or 
some influential clique, and convinced 
the members that they are mistaken in 
thinking that genuine Christianity makes 
such strict requirements, demanding 
other-worldliness, self-denial, and alt 
that. And so the club-life, with its 
worldly conformity, its dancing and 
theater-going and dining and wining 


it was 
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and charity balls and whist clubs, takes 
the place of the missionary life; and in 
the end there is no apparent difference 
between it and the outside world. 
Indeed, the world is often all found in- 
side such a so-called church, as the most 
popular and fashionable place in the 
community. It is Thyatira come back 
again. 


5. The Church in Sardis (ii. 1-6). 

=. Ramsay calls Sardis “the City of 
ei Death”. “In the Greek view it was long 
the greatest of all cities.” “Its great- 
ness was connected with a barbarous 
and half-organized state of society, and 
could not survive permanently in a 
more civilized age.” So the Church in 
Sardis was doomed. 

The opening message to Sardis is: “I 
know thy works, that thou hast a name 
that thou livest, and thou art dead” 
The history of the Churches at Ephesus 
and Sardis had moved on similar lines. 
“Both had begun enthusiastically and 
cooled down. Degeneration was the 
fact in both; but in Ephesus the degen- 
eration had not yet become so serious 
as in Sardis. Hence in the Ephesian 
letters the keynote is merely change, in- 
stability and uncertainty; in the Sardian 
letter the keynote is degradation, false 
pretension and death”. Sardis had not 
had the long continued teaching and 
personal influence of Paul and John as 
Ephesus had, so that it had not the same 
stable basis for doctrine and life. They 
had lived an easy-going life among the 
Pagans. 

There was still a remnant in Sardis of 
those who were measurably faithful: 
these especially were exhorted to be 
“watchful, and stablish the things that 
remain, which were ready to die”; and 
to these—who were the only hope of the 
Church—were promised, if they should 
overcome, the white garments, the name 
written in the Book of Life, and the 
open confession of their names in heav- 
en. 


Sardis is the type of the spiritually 
Mdead church such as is found in every 
age. It has been left for years in quiet- 
ness and peace. It has not been touched 
‘by persecution as other churches have 
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been. Its members have lived on the 
best of terms with their worldly neigh- 
bors, as did the Church of Sardis with 
its pagan neighbors, and so have not 
roused any opposition on the part of the 
world while they have been unworthily 
“following peace with all men”. “The 
apparent consequence is a look of well- 
to-do-ness; a general prosperity; much 
orderliness of public service; fair chari- 
ties; and conditions that seem to indi- 
cate healthy Christian life.’ The 
modern Sardis has the name and repute 
of a living Church, but is really dead. 
The church that never knows storm or 
stress or strain is always in grave danger 
of dropping down into listlessness, 
worldliness and spiritual death. 

Such churches are in perishing need of 
giving heed to the message to the angel 
of the Church in Sardis: 

“Be watchful, and strengthen the 
things that remain, that are ready to die; 
for I have not found thy works perfect 
before God”. 

The fair show of outward life can 
never take the place of living spiritual 
power in the soul. 


6. The Church 
7-13). 

Ramsay calls Philadelphia “The Mis- 
sionary City”. While charged by its 
founder the King of Pergamum with the 
duty of guarding the military road that 
passed through it, “Philadelphia was 
founded more for consolidating and 
regulating and educating the central re- 
gions subject to the Pergamenian 
kings. The intention of its founder was 
to make it a center of the Graeco- 
Asiatic civilization and a means of 
spreading the Greek language and man- 
ners in the eastern parts of Lydia and 
Phrygia. It was a missionary city from 
the beginning, founded to promote 4a 
certain unity of spirit, customs, and 


in Philadelphia (iii 


loyalty within the realm, the apostle of 


Hellenism in an Oriental land. It was 
a sticcessful teacher. 
the Lydian tongue ceased to be spoken 


in Lydia, and Greek was the only lan-— 


guage of the country”. 
This experience as a pioneer in 
civilization had prepared the con 
& 
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members of the Church in Philadelphia 
to take up and carry forward a like work 
for Christ in spreading the Gospel under 
the Great Commission. The same great 
region was still open to them by their 
advantageous situation, and by the in- 
fluence gained through civilizing work. 

“He that hath the key of David,” 1. e., 
the risen and reigning Messiah who 
claims supreme authority and guaran- 
tees victory over Imperial Power, de- 
clares that He has set before the Church 
“an opened door, which none can shut”. 
And He gives the reason for this: “be- 
cause thou hast little strength, and didst 
keep my word, and didst not deny my 
name”. This was the first great gift, in 
a sense peculiar to Philadelphia, its 
unique opportunity for missionary work, 
of which it would seem to have availed 
itself to the utmost. 


A second gift was that of victory over, 
and conquest of, the National Jewish 
party, which was one of the obstacles in 
the way of progress in missionary work 
in Philadelphia as in the rest of the 
Seven Cities. A third promised gift to 
the Church was keeping in “the day of 
trial’,—a promise fulfilled during the 
great earthquakes that desolated the 
City and its long conflict in upholding 
the banner of Christendom against the 
Turk. 

There are only commendatory and 
promiseful words for Philadelphia in the 
body of the Letter, and it ends with the 
assurance “to him that overcometh” of 
victorious exaltation and eternal se- 
curity. 

The Church of Philadelphia is the type 
of the ideal Christian Church of every 
age but especially of this missionary age 
of the world. It may not be strong in 
wealth, or culture, or social influence; 
but it is loyal and true to Christ, and 
devoted to the one great work for which 
alone the Church exists. Absorbed in 
that work of giving the Gospel to a lost 
world, it finds the way of safety and 
It holds fast its “first love” 
and enthusiasm; it continues faithful in 
trial; it resists all the allurements to 
worldly conformity, whether from politi- 
cal or from social quarters; it escapes 


fp 


the degeneracy and-death that inevitably 
result from a life of ease and inactivity; 
and it never has occasion to ask, “Is 
life worth living?” 


7. The Church in Laodicea (iii. 14- 
22) 

Ramsay calls Laodicea “the City of 
Compromise”. Its successful career in 
trade and -moneymaking had made it 
a well-ordered, energetic and pushing 
center of trade, but had been fatal to 
the highest side of human character, 
the spirit of self-sacrifice and enthusi- 
asm. In its devotion to commercial in- 
terests and the materia] side of life it had 
grown rich and become, as always hap- 
pens in such cases, entirely self-satis- 
fied. It needed to learn that it was poor, 
blind, naked, dead, absolutely con- 
demned as having nothing ‘in it—not 
even a faithful remnant—to commend it 
to Christ’s mercy. Everything in it be- 
tokened irresolution and want of genu- 
ineness. In short it was the exact op- 
posite of the Church in Philadelphia— 
an Unmissionary Church—having appar- 
ently never received any impulse from 
the Great Commission. It may have 
had in it what commended it to the 
Clubs in Laodicea, but there was not 
one thing in it that belonged to a gen- 
uine Christian church. 

The Church in Laodicea is the type 
of the Church without a Christian Mis- 
sion, and therefore of the lukewarm 
Church, the Church that has no interest 
in what supremely interests Christ. Is 
not this the type of the average Church 
in times of spiritual declension? Its mem- 
bers never lift a finger to save their neigh- 
bors around them. They have no interest 
in any genuine Christian activity. Per- 
haps the missionary interest some of its 
members in the thousand millions of its 
perishing souls mounts up to the munifi- 
cent average of the price of one poor ci- 
gar a year! Is it any wonder that such a 
profession of religion’ without the vital 
heat of heartfelt piety, constitutes, in the 
view of Christ, a sickly and loathsome 
state that is more displeasing to Him, 
and more dangerous, than the coldness of 
avowed indifference or open infidelity? 
“T will spue thee out of My mouth!” 
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And yet the Letter closes with the gra- 
cious plea of love: “Behold, I stand at 
the door and knock!” 

Generation after generation of man- 
kind perishes without the Gospel be- 
cause the Laodicean Churches are in the 
majority. So long as this remains the 
case the generations will continue to 
perish,,and the message of Christ to the 
angel of the Churches will still be: 

“T know thy works, that thou art 
neither cold nor hot. I would thou wert 
cold or hot. So then because thou art 
lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, I 
will spue thee out of my mouth!” 


III. The Topic of theThird Lesson 
for June is “The Heavenly Home.” Its 
Scripture is Revelation xxii. 1-11. 


Ist. The place of the Lesson in the 


* Book of Revelation is essential to the 


understanding of its meaning. It is a 
mere fragment in the Concluding Part 
of the Book, which embraces Chs. xxi.- 
xxii. In the preceding Part, contained 
in Chs. xvii.-xx., is outlined in the Final 
Conflict with the Three Great Enemies 
of the Church—Imperial Rome, the 
Beast and False Prophet, and Satan. 
This prepares for the Final Consumma- 
tion, which is the theme of the Con- 
cluding Part. 

The Concluding Part of the Apo- 
calypse, in which the Lesson fragment 
appears, sets forth the Great Consum- 
mation, or the Completion of Redemp- 
tion in the Glory and Blessedness of 


the Redeemed in the New Jerusalem 
(xxil. 6-21). 
This Part, omitting the Epilogue 


(xxii. 6-21), naturally falls into three 
sections. 


In the first section John depicts the 
New Jerusalem—the everlasting abode 
of the righteous redeemed—in its Holi- 
ness and Blessedness, coming down 
from God out of heaven.—xxi. 1-8. 

He opens:this with a brief account of 
the New Creation, or the new heaven 
and the new earth, which is to furnish 
the scene of the future glorious abode of 
the redeemed. He beholds the new Je- 
rusalem—a vast and_ splendid City 


—coming down from God out of heaven, 


and hears a great voice proclaiming 
that “the tabernacle of God is with 
men”; while “he that sat upon the 


throne” proclaims the passing away of 
all evil and the complete satisfaction of 
the longings and aspirations of the 
righteous, and the judgment and de- 
struction of the wicked by the “second 
death.” 


The Second Section contains an ele- 


vated figurative description of the New ‘C 


Jerusalem itself, in its magnificent archi- 
tectural construction, as the City of God 
symbolizing the glory of the heavenly 
abode of the redeemed Church (vv. 9-23). 
An angel takes the seer apart to a great 
and high mountain from which he be- 
holds the City “descending out of heaven 
from God, and having the glory of God”. 
Ravished with the view, “he minutely 
describes its walls, gates, and founda- 
tions; its magnitude, symmetry, and 
costly materials; he remarks its worship 
without a temple; its brightness without 
a sun; its day without a night,’”—exhaust- 
ing earthly imagery and human jimagina- 
tion in the description. 


In the third section John pictures the 
Holy Inhabitants of the New Jerusalem 
and sets forth the provision made for 
their immortal career as kings in glory 
(xxi. 24—xxii. 5). It is shown that the 
nations that are saved shall walk in the 
light of it, and the kings of the earth 
shall bring their glory and honor into 
it; and its glorified inhabitants shall be 
freed from all admixture of the unholy, 
and shall have the richest provisions 
made for all their needs. “He observes 
that it is watered by the river of life, 
nourishing the rich perennial beauty and 
fruitfulness of the tree of life’ which 
man left behind him in Eden when he 
sinned, and whose leaves are to be for 
the healing of the nations; “the presence 
of which indicates that the curse is for- 
ever done away, and that God now walks 
again with man in Paradise, shedding on. 
him the light of His love, and restoring 
him to the royalty which he lost in his _ 
fall. } a 

The Epilogue, which closes the B 
contains Christ’s Last Message t 
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Church, and the Church’s last Response 
to her Lord (xxii. 6-21). 


These three things then will cover the 
picture given of the New Jerusalem: 
(1) The New Creation and the City 
coming down from God out of heaven 
(xxi. 1-8); (2) The magnificent archi- 
tecture of the City (xxi. 9-23); (3) The 
holy inhabitants of the City, and their 
blessed and royal immortality (xxi. 24— 
RECS) 


2nd. The Scripture selected for the 
Lesson, entitled, “The Heavenly’ Home,” 
is a part taken out of its place in section 
third, which has just been found to por- 


Cl'tray the glory, purity and blessedness of 


the inhabitants of the New Jerusalem, 
who are to be made up of those who are 
“written in the Lamb’s book of Life.” It 
omits the first half of this discription, 
and taking out the second half adds to it 
a portion of the Epilogue, which is not 
the concluding part of the vision of the 
New Jerusalem, but the closing portion 
of the Book. 

The study of the Lesson should at 
least start with the beginning of the de- 
scription of the inhabitants of New 
Jerusalem, and should cover’ that 
section which is manifestly one literary 
whole. It should also reach out and take 
in the Epilogue (xxii. 6-21), in which is 
the completion of Revelation and the 
consummation of Redemption. 

The following points are therefore 
suggested for direction in the study of 
the passage: 

1. The holy inhabitants of the New 
Jerusalem (xxi. 24-27). 

The nations of the saved walk by 
means of the light in this vast City of 
Light,—the nations of Christendom, and 
of all the world when it shall have been 
brought under the dominion of Christ. 
The kings of the earth—acknowledging 
the King of kings as they do not now— 
shall bring their glory and honor into 
it. The gates of the City shall always 
be wide open, and everlasting day shall 
reign in it. that they may bring the 
glory and honor of the nations into it. 

The consummation of the glory is 
reached in the exclusion of all sin and 
moral defilement. None shall be found 


there but those redeemed by the blood 
of the atonement (upon which John in 
his Gospel has laid such tremendous 
stress), and who are written in the 
Lamb’s book of life. 

2. The rich provision made for their 
immortality in the Heavenly City (xxii. 
I-5). 

Everything centers in and proceeds 
from the throne of God the Father and 
the Lamb of the atonement. 
water of the river of life, the tree of life 
with its abundant fruits and its world- 
healing leaves—indeed, all the splendid 
imagery in the description of the New 
Jerusalem—set forth the “unfading 
glory, and jnexhaustible richness and 
variety, that characterize this divinely 
appointed support of the spiritual life.” 

The gracious dominion of “God and 
the Lamb” is the source of the life and 
bliss of heaven. From the opening of 
Genesis the fierce conflict with sin and 
Satan, for the restoration of the King- 
dom of God, i. e., the reign of God in” 
man and in the world, has been going 
forward; it comes to an end in the com- 
pleted victory of the Lamb reached 
through the sacrificial death on the 
Cross, and His enthronement in the New 
Jerusalem. The summit of bliss is at- 
tained in the service of the Lamb. As 
in obedience and service are found the 
only blessedness on earth; so in the 
joyful activity of the unwearying pow- 
ers of man’s renovated nature, in the 
grander and unending tasks of heaveri 
of which one can now form only the 
faintest conception, is to be found im- 
mortal usefulness and joy and glory. 

3. The Epilogue, or Christ’s Last 


Message to His Church, and the vend CO, 


Response of the Church to her Lord 
(xxii. 6-21). 

These closing verses constitute an- 
other chapter, so to speak, set apart 
from the preceding vision of the New 
Jerusalem. It is the conclusion, not of 
the vision, but of the Book of Revela- 
tion. A few words are all that is here 
possible concerning it. 

The angel who had been instructing 
John now declares the truth and reality 
of all that he has seen and heard; and 
then the Lord Jesus Himself gives as- 
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surance of His speedy coming, when He 
will fix the seal of eternal permanency 
upon all human character, and judge and 
reward all men according to their deeds 
(vv. 6-15). 


The Commission to universal evan- 
gelism, and the warning against adding 
to the words of this book, from the 
lips of the risen, exalted and reigning 
Jesus, follow; and the Scriptures, as we 
have them, end with the :enewed dec- 


laration, “Surely I come quickly,” the 
Church’s “Amen”, and the Apostle’s 
benediction (vv. 16-21). 


IV. The Fourth Lesson for June is 
assigned to Review. This should of 
course be devoted to recalling and fixing 
in the mind what has been learned con- 
cerning John’s Gospel. The teacher and 
student will be alike aided by recurring 
to the Lessons as they have been pre- 
sented in The Bible Student and 
Teacher from month to month, and es- 
pecially to the outline view given in the 
paper on “John, the Gospel for the Chris- 
tian”, in the February issue. 

It would of course be entirely out of 
place to devote this Review to the con- 
struction of a Life of Christ in the or- 
dinary sense, since that would be to 
ignore the purpose for which John wrote 
his Gospel and the aim that has been 
pursued in studying it. 

Some suggestions may be offered for 
guidance in gathering up the results of 
the study of the half year. 


Turn to the Review for the first 
that appeared in the March 
number, page 206, and again have the 
questions answered that appear under 
the following topics: 

“1. The Origin and Relations of the 
Four Gospels.” 

“2. John, the Gospel for the Chris- 
tian”. 

“3, The Contents of the Gospel”. 

“4. John, the Author of the Gospel”. 

The answers to the questions under 
these topics will bring out the aim and 
characteristics of the Gospels, and pre- 
pare one to understand the special aim 
and particular characteristics of John’s 
Gospel. 


Ist. 


2nd. Turn to some Special Features 
of John’s Gospel. 4 

‘1. John’s Choice of Materials for his 
Gospel. How much has he in common 
with one or more of the other Gospels, 
and how much of his own? 

How does John compare with the 
other Gospels in this respect? 

How do the materials he makes use of 
differ from what is found in the Synop- 
tic Gospels? 

How many miracles does John re- 
cord? 

How does he handle them differently 
from the other Evangelists? 

Why does he omit the parables found 
in the other Gospels? 

2. John’s Teachings concerning Ka A 
Holy Spirit. 

What is the Mission of the Holy 
Spirit in the Christian Church? 

What are the special offices of the 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit in the 
work of salvation? 

What is the relation of the Holy 
Spirit to the Christian Life? 

How does John set this forth by 
parable? 

What has the Holy Spirit to do with 
rousing lost men to their need of salva- 
tion? 

What relation has the Holy Spirit to 
that work of Christ for a lost world to 
which Christ sent the Apostles forth? 

3. John’s use of peculiar Words in 
His Gospel. AS 

How and why does he use as he does 
use, the terms “Word”, “life”, “light”, 
“belief”, “verily, verily”, “love”? 

How does he use “Lamb of God”, 
“lifted up”, “bread of life’, “water of 
life’, “everlasting life’, “Comforter”? 

What are the terms used for “mir- 
acle”, and why does John use “sign”? 

4. John’s’ teachings concerning 
Christ’s Atonement by His Death on the 
Cross. 

How is it brought out in the use of 
“Lamb of God”, in the opening chapter? 

How in the conversation with Nico- 
demus? 

How in the feeding of the 5,000 at Bre 
time of the Passover? ; 

How in the parable of the Beau 
Shepherd? 
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How in connection with His Cruci- 
fixion and Resurrection? 


3rd. Trace in outline the course of 
John in developing Faith and Life. 

1. John’s Purpose in the Gospel. 

How does he state it himself in Chap- 
tet xx 30) 31? 

How does he use the two agencies, 
testimony and “signs’’? ; 

Who are the main witnesses to Christ? 

What are the “signs’ that John re- 
cords? : 

2. Prologue, or Introduction to the 


‘ Gospel. 


we 


How does this opening differ from 
those of the other Evangelists? 

How is the Incarnate Word 
presented? 

What was the effect of His revelation 
on the faith of men? 

How does He make men the “sons of 
God”? 

3. In Part First trace the Rise of 
Faith and its Earlier Stages. 

How does the first and more private 
exercise of Christ’s life-giving Power 
affect faith as seen in the opening 
chapters especially at the Marriage in 
Cana? 

How of the more Official Manifesta- 
tions of Jesus as the Life of the World 
—in the Cleansing of the Temple, in the 
interview with Nicodemus, at the Well 
of Jacob, to the Nobleman at Caper- 
naum? 

How of the subsequent manifestations 
in connection with two successive Pass- 
overs, and especially at the feeding of 
the 5,000? 

3. In Part Second—trace the Con- 
flict between Faith and Unbelief. 


there 


How is this Conflict brought out on 
the visit to Jerusalem at the Feast of 
Tabernacles? 

How on subsequent visits, by the 
healing of the man born blind and the 
parable of the Good Shepherd? 

How at the Raising of Lazarus from 
the Dead? 

How at the Messianic Entry into Jeru- 
salem? 

4. In Part Third—trace the Confir- 


mation of the Faith of His own true 


Disciples. 

How does He begin to purify their 
Faith by decisive acts? 

How does He strengthen and develop 
their Faith by His last private téachings, 
—especially concerning the Missfon of 
the Holy Spirit? 

How does He elevate their Faith by 
His High-priestly Prayer? 

5. In Part Fourth—trace the Climax 
of Jewish Unbelief in the Death on the 
Cross. 

6. In the Conclusion—trace the 
course of the Crucified and Risen Jesus 
in Perfecting the Faith of His Followers 
and fitting them for their Work. 

How do His Appearances after His 
Resurrection lead to Faith? 

What was the purpose of the great 
symbolical sign at Tiberias? 

What of the Restoration of Peter, and 
the marking out of the future for the 
Apostolic Band? 


4th. Show how different John’s Gos- 
pel is from the Other Gospels, and why 
it is different. 


5th. Show how it especially meets 
the Spiritual Needs of the Christian. 


w 
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DIFFERENCES IN THE RESURRECTION NARRATIVES 


A brief study of the characteristic differ- 
ences of the resurrection narratives in the 
Gospels will help to an intelligent study 
of the Lesson on the Resurrection of Christ. 

Such a study will also show why the 
work of constructing an absolutely com- 
plete and harmonious account out of the 
four narratives is impossible. They are too 
fragmentary. The history covers forty 
days, and yet the four narratives can all be 
read in a quarter of an hour. Moreover 
the purpose of the Evangelist in each case 
decides the selection and shaping of the 
material,—Matthew writing for the Jew, 
Mark for the Roman, Luke for the Greek; 
and John for the Christian; and so that 
it is impossible to make anything less 
than an incongruous mass in attempting 
to combine them with any degree of 
completeness. 

Why do the Evangelists make such 
different selections of the resurrection facts 
for their Gospels? The complete and satis- 
factory answer is found in their different 
aims. 

Says Lange on this 
Christ, vol. I, p. 379): 

“According to the present standpoint of 
Gospel criticism, it can no longer seem 
strange that Matthew says nothing of the 
principal appearances of Christ in Jeru- 
salem, and Luke nothing of those in Galilee. 
The way and manner in which each Evan- 
gelist relates the Easter history are 
sufficiently explained by the peculiarity of 
his Gospel.” 


point (Life of 


Matthew, writing for the Jewish type 
‘of mind, in his choice of resurrection 
facts keeps always in view the presentation 
of the struggle and triumph of Jesus as 
the promised Messiah and universal King. 

Westcott (Introduction to Gospels 
P. 329, 330) is luminous on this point: 

“The narrative of St. Matthew is, as is 
commonly the case, the least_minute. The 
great features of the history are traced with 
bold outline, Faith and unbelief, fear and 
joy, are seen together in the closest con- 
trast; and over all is the light of a glorious 
majesty abiding ‘even unto the end.’ 


“Mark mentions “the comman 
ee 


Heaven and earth are combined in. one 
wide view; Messiah reigns, and the op- 
position of His enemies is powerless. The 
visit of the women, the angelic ministry, 
a source of deadly terror to the guards, of 
‘great joy’ to the believing, the appear- 
ance of the Lord, the falsehood of the 
watch, the division among the disciples, 
the last charge, combine to form a noble 
picture, yet so as to convey no impres- 
sion of a complete narrative. 

“But the peculiar traits in this brief 
summary are both numerous and important. 
St. Matthew alone notices the outward 
glory of the “Resurrection, the earth- 
quake, the sensible ministry “of the divine 
messenger, the watch of the ene- 
mies replaced by the guarding angel. The 
vigilance of Roman soldiery and the au- 
thority of priestly power are seen to be 
unable to check the might of the new 
faith. 

“The majesty of the triumphant Messiah _ 
is shown again by a fact which St. 
Matthew has preserved as to the feelipgs 
of His disciples. He alone notices the 
humble _ adoration of the risen Lord before 
_His _Ascension, and, as if wit h jealous car 
“traces to its origin the calumny ‘currently 
reported’. among the Jews ‘to this day’. St. 
© the dis- 
ciples to go to Galilee, put 252 _St. Matthew | 
‘alone relates the final charge to ‘to the assem assem- 
bly of believers, which was given in solemn | 
majesty, and it may be on the very 
mountain on which Christ first taught them. 
Thus it was foreshown that Jerusalem was 
no longer to remain the Holy City, the final 
centre of the Church. The ‘scattered flock’ 
were again gathered together by their 
Master in the despised country from which 
they had first followed Him. Th orld- 
wide extent of His Kingdom is at 
proclaimed. “Their commision extended ‘to 
all the nations;’ and the highest mystery 
of the faith is conveyed in the words 
which are the passport into the Chaigbian 
community”. 

Mark, writing for the Roman ajapes. 
of mind, in his choice of facts is don 
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nated by the prevailing purpose of his 
Gospel (which is, in accordance with its 
opening verse, “the Gospel of the Son of 
God”) to commend Jesus to the Roman 
as the Divine and Almighty Worker and 
Conqueror, who carries Seca His _con- 
‘quests“to_ the the actual “establishment of a 
“universal empi “etgpiC s, 

Says “Westcott, concerning Mark’s Gospel 
of the resurrection, after referring to the 
conclusion (Ch. xvi. 9-20) that is assumed 
to have been added authoritatively by a 
later hand: 


“In both parts of the record one common 


feature may be noticed, which seems to 
Yi Bee 

present _ the peculiar characteristic of the 
Gospel. The ‘disciples hestitate before they 
aeateentemaaeael 

accept the fact which surpassed their hope. 
There is doubt before there is faith. Thus, 
as St. Mark preserves an especial assurance 


ot i the reality of of Christ’s death, so he con- 


firms most “strongly” t the “reality of His 
Tesurrection. His narrative shows that the 


CO 
witnesses were not mere enthusiasts who 


believed what they wished to be true. The 
women ‘told nothing to any man’ when 
they had first seen the angelic vision. The 


apostles only yielded finally to the reproof 
of their Master when they had rejected 
in their bitter mourning the testimony of 
those to whom He had appeared. 

“This gradual progress to faith exhibits 
that outward side of the history which is 
further illustrated by the details which the 
Evangelist has preserved from the Lord’s 
last charge. The promises of miraculous 
power assume in this a speciality and dis- 
tinctness to which there is elsewhere no 
parallel; and the brief clause in which the 
progress of the Church and the working 
of its ministers is described, leads the 
reader to see on earth the present power 
of that mighty Savior, who in this Gospel 
only is described as seated on the right 
hand of God. 


Luke, writing for the Greek, the man 
= . : 
of reason and universal humanity, chooses 


such facts_as will best present Jesus to 
the Greek or Gentile world as the Divine 
and Universal Man, the Savior of all man- 
Kin kind, among these facts being the demons- 
tration, by Jesus Himself to the two 


® 


4 


disciples, of the necessity for His death 
in order to the life of the world. 

Says Wescott on this point: 

“St. Luke presents many of the same 
details as St. Mark, but at a_ greater 
length and apparently with a different ob- 
ject. He does not dwell directly on the 
majesty of the Resurrection, as _ St. 
Matthew, nor on the simple fact of it, as 
St. Mark, but rather connects it with the 
Passion, and unfoldsthe spiritual 1 necessity 
byw which “Suffering and victory w were united, — 
Thus it is that he records that part of 
the angelic message in which the death and 
rising again of Christ were traced in His 
own ‘words. And the Lord Himself, 
whether He talks with the two disciples or 
with the eleven, shows the ‘necessity’ of 
those events by which their faith was 
shaken. 

“In this connection the eucharistic meal 
at Emmaus gains a new meaning. That 
which was before clearly connected at 
least with the observance of the Jewish 
ritual is now separated from all legal ob- 
servances. The ‘disappearance’ of tlre Lord 
is, as it were, a preparation for His unseen 
presence; and at the same time the reve- 
lation to the Eleven shows that He raised 
with Him from the grave, and up to 
Heaven, all that belongs to the perfection 
of man’s nature. 

“The last view which St. Luke gives of 
the risen Savior corresponds with the earlier 
traits in which He shows His relation to 
mankind. In St. Matthew He is seen as 
clothed ‘with all power in heaven and on 
earth’....present with the disciples to the 
end of the age,’ In St. Mark He is raised 
to heaven, to a throne of soverign power, 
as One to whom nature does homage. In 
St. Luke He is the High Priest in whose 
name repentance and remission of sins is 
to be proclaimed to all nations—the Media- 
tor who sends forth to men the promise of 


His Father.” 
Why John, writing late in the cae 


tury for the Christian, the man of faith 
and of a divine life, should have handled 
the resurection facts so differently has been 
made apparent in the discussion of the 
International Lesson on “The Resurrec- 
tion, in this issue of The Bible Student 
and Teacher. 


the service of God was Nehemiah. 
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THE DEEPER CHRISTIAN LIFE 


Rev. F. E. Marsh, D.D., Sunderland, England 


IV. Thoroughness—a Trait of the Deeper Life 
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Among the many saints who have 
been noted for their thoroughness in 


He 
was thorough in everything he under- 
took. There were no half measures 
with him. He was all aglow, and al- 
ways on the go. Difficulties did not 
daunt him, nor opposition haunt him. 
He seems to say without saying it. 

“Let come what will, I mean to bear it 

out, 

And either live with glorious victory 
Or die with fame, renown’d in chiv- 

alry. 

He is not worthy of the honeycomb 
That shuns the hive because the bees 

have stings.” 

He would have no _ half-heartedness, 
nor would he allow any compromise for 
one moment. He was angry when he 
saw some of the Jews had taken usury 
from their brethen, and insisted upon 
them restoring what they had taken. 
(Neh. v. 1-13). He would not tolerate 
the alliance of Eliashib the priest with 
Tobiah, and his making him comfort- 
able in. the house of the Lord. He 
therefore cast forth all thé household 
stuff of Tobiah out of. the chamber 
(Neh. xiii. 4-9).. He rebuked the peo- 
ple for their selfishness in not support- 
ing the Levites in the work of the Lord 
(Neh. xiii. 10). He raised the ringing 
voice of his testimony against the sab- 
bath breakers, and with the strong hand 
of determination he shut the gates of 
Jerusalem in the faces of those who 
would sell their merchandise on the sab- 
bath, so that they found themselves out- 
side of the city, and he also threatened 
that he would lay hands on any who 
would further desecrate the Lord’s day. 
(Neh. xiii. 15-21). He reviled those who 
had contaminated themselves and_ dis- 
obeyed the Lord by taking wives from 
the heathen, and reminded them how 
Solomon had beenled astray. by. “out- 


landish women.” (Neh. xiii. 26.) He 
prayed against those who had de- 
filed the holy garments of > the 
priesthood; and with swift feet 
chased one of the relatives of 


Eliashib, who was son-in-law to San- 
Ballat the Horonite, and was not sat- 
isfied till he could ring out a clear note 
of testimony, saying: “Thus cleansed 
I them from all strangers, and appointed 
the words of the priests and the Levites, 
everyone in his business” (Neh. xiii. 28- 
30). The same must hold in relation 
to the child of God. The hesitancy of 
half-heartedness, the vacillation of com- 
promise, the unequal yoke of an un- 
holy alliance, the nauseousness of luke- 
warmness, are things which God will 
not tolerate. 


The “Throughly” of Cleansing. A 


There are two “throughlys” in the 
New Testament which bring this out. 
They indicate the negative and the 
positive sides of sanctification. John the 
Baptist proclaimed that he would 
“throughly” purge His floor’ (Matt. 
tbh ake) The Greek word rendered 
“throughly purge,” signifies to 
“cleanse through.” It is made up by 
two words, “katharizo” which means 
to cleanse, and “dia” which means 
through. The leper used the word 
“katharizo” when he said, “If thou 
wilt Thou canst make me clean;” and 
Christ responded -“I will, be thou 
clean”, and immediately his leprosy was 
“cleansed” (Matt. viii. 2-3). “Dia” is 
used in Luke xvii. 11. where we are told 
that Christ passed “through” the midst 
of Samaria and Galilee on the way to 
Jerusalem. Thus we see that this com- 
pound word signifies to cleanse all 
through. Even as a defiled pipe will 
be cleansed by the cleansing power of 
the water which flows through jt. Roth- 
erham renders the passage, “He. will 
clear out His threshing-floor.” — 


“ 
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always cleans out before He comes in. 
He fits before He furnishes. He empties 
before He fills. He cleanses before He 
conforms. He purifies before He pos- 
sesses. This is always God’s order, as 
may be seen in the following Scriptures, 
where the thought of cleansing pre- 
cedes the subsequent blessing men- 
tioned. 

The guilty conscience is purged by 
the atoning blood of Christ, from the 
penalty and pollution of sin, that we 
may serve the Lord as His priests in 
priestly service, that is, as holy priests 
to offer up the spiritual sacrifices of a 
humble heart, of a whole hearted con- 
secration and in doing good to others 
Culehixwi4s Xie ts.) 10), 

The grand purpose that Christ had 
in loving the Church and giving Him- 
self up in His infinite grace to death, 
was that He might sanctify and cleanse, 
and then present it to Himself as a 
bride prepared for her nuptial day (Eph. 
v.020, 27). 

The Lord hath stretched out the 
hand of His grace and saved us, in or- 
der to purify unto Himself a people, that 
He might then claim them as His own 
sacred possession in which the glory 
of His presence is to be enshrined (Tit. 
Rita mar Ve) 


CL’ The “therefore” of 2 Cor. vii. -1, 


which gives the Divine reason why we 
are to cleanse ourselves from all 
filthiness of the flesh and of the 
Spirit, is the prelude to knowing the 
Lord as the Almighty One, who is to 
walk in us, that we may walk in all the 
precepts of His word in power (2 Cor. 
vi. 18. etc.). 

Purity of heart is essential before. 
Wwe can see God. The vision of God 
is only given to those who look out 
from the cleansed windows of the re- 
deemed soul (Matt. v. 8). As Esther 
purified and perfumed herself before she 
went into the presence of the King, 
so we are exhorted to be cleansed with 
pure water, that is, our hearts sprinkled 
from an evil conscience before we enter 
the presence of the Lord as His wor- 
shippers (Heb. x. 22). There can be 
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no worship of the Lord unless we are 
right with Him. 

The secret of prevailing prayer is to 
“call on the Lord out of a pure heart” 
(2 Tim. ii. 22). We cannot pray well 
if we walk ill. Holy hands in prayer 
hold the Lord to their power, and He 
holds them for His use. 

Of the Lamb’s wife it is said, ere she 


sat down to the marriage, “she hath 
made herself ready, being clothed in 
fine linen clean and white” (Rev. xix. 


7-8). The feasting with Him is but 
the terminus after the life’s walk after 
Him. 

“In a recent work of fiction there is 
a strange story of a wild man who went 
to live in a wild wood, and became the 
chum of a wild cat. He found the 
cat fast in a trap; he released it, but 
its leg was broken, and ever after the 
cat would not leave the wild man of the 
woods. In every incident that cat is 
mentioned, but always with the atten- 
tion drawn to the fact that the cat 
“trailed a limb.” If he went hunting, 
it went away from the man’s hut, 
“trailing a limb.” When it came with 


its prey, it came back “trailing a 
limb.” If it went out to look at the 
moon, it went “trailing a limb.’ That 


cat never turned up but it came “trail- 
ing a limb.” There are a good many 
Christian people like that cat. Deliver- 
ed? Of course they are delivered, but 
they “trail a limb,” and that is the one 
thing that you always notice about 
them. You forget the brightness of 
the eyes, and the glossiness of the 
skin; everything is taken up with the 
trailing limb. A Christian man? Yes, 
but with a bad temper. 
man? Yes, but- with an 
spirit. A Christian man? 

what is called “an infirmity of 
flesh.” 

There can not be perfect soundness in 
the Christian life if there is any limb 
of the spiritual person that is trailing. 
But if there is any deformity He can 
make us whole by the thorough work 
of His gracious ministry. He can re- 
move the cataract from the eye of faith, 
so that we can see clearly. He can 


uncharitable 
Yes, but with 
the 


A Christian , 


A 


or 


A 
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cleanse the ear of heeding from the 
stoppage of inattention, so that it can 
hear responsively. He can adjust the 
member in the broken hand of service, 
so that we can work without any let 
or hindrance. He can wash the feet of 
our life from the pollutions of the 
world, so that our feet are swift and 
beautiful to run in His ways. He can 
take out the sting from an _ unholy 
tongue, so there shall drop from our 
lips the words which heal and help; and 
He can purify the heart from every con- 
taminating thing, so that it shall be 
the holy place in which the Shekinah 
glory of His presence shall ever be shin- 
ing. 
y 2. The “Throughly” of Equipping. 
The Holy Spirit after calling atten- 
tion to the blessedness imported by the 
inspired word, says, that the practical 
outcome of His bestowment is, that 
“the man of God may be _ perfect, 
throughly furnished unto all good 
works” (2 Tim. iii. 17). The Greek 
rendered “throughly furnished” means 
to be perfectly fitted out. As a ship is 
throughly fitted out when going on a 
long voyage, so by the equipping power 
of God’s word the man of God is to 
be furnished for all his need. The same 
word as rendered “throughly furnished” 
is given in Acts .xxi. 5, “accom- 
plished,” when attention is called to the 


- fact, that the Apostle tarried at Tyre 


for seven days, and having “accom- 
plished” that time he went on his way. 

There are two essential things, sup- 
posing the ship is good, to make it 
“throughly furnished,” and these are, it 
must be efficiently manned, and _ sufh- 
ciently stored. 

(1) Efficiently manned.—An efficient 
captain is the essentiality on board a 
ship, and one of the ways by which the 
captain’s efficiency will show itself will 
be for him to see that his officers and 
crew are efficient. Admiral Blake, 
who was contemporary with Cromwell, 
was a brave and an original commander. 
One has said of him: 

“Blake had all the moral and 
lectual endowments. of 


intel- 
a great com- 


mander, either by sea or by land. A 
little man, broad faced, deep eyed, chary 
of speech, melancholy of temper, he 
yielded no outward gleam of brilliance. 
Yet British history scarcely shows a 
nobler character. He was loyal, unself- 
ish, humane. He possessed the indefin- 
able art that makes the true leader—a 
spell that made his men trust him, be- 
lieve he could never fail, and be willing 
to charge with him against any odds. 
He was a strange compound of the pru- 
dence which calculates all the odds and 
the daring which scorns them. Courage 
with him spoke with- gentle accents, 
and looked through quiet eyes; and yet 
it was as swift as Nelson’s, as heroic 
as Ney’s, as cool as Wellington’s. And 
the key-note of Blake’s character was 
that magnificent word Duty, which Nel- 
Song. Spelt.nmere on the morning of 
Trafalgar, and which Henry Lawrence 
chose as his epitaph at Lucknow.” 

Personal worth and ability are traits 
which enabled Blake to be the man he 
was, but something more is needed 
when we come to spiritual character 
and work, and that something is some 
one, and that some one is the Holy 
Spirit. He is the captain, who is to 
man us, and effectually work in, and 
through us. 

The meaning of the word efficient 
is suggestive, it signifies the possession 
of power, or competency to act, effectu- 
ally, that is, to bring to a successful 
issue. There is a word and its cog- 
nates in the New Testament, which has 
wrapped up in it, the meaning of 
effectual work. It is not so much the 
believer working, as another working in 
him. Twice the word is used in relation 
to Christ. When Herod heard of the 
fame of Jesus, as heralded by the 
“mighty works” which He was doing, 
he came to the conclusion that John 
the Baptist had risen from the dead, 
“therefore mighty works do shew forth 
in Him (Matt. xiv. 2),or as in the R. V.. 
“these powers work in Him,” or 
as the margin “are wrought by Him.” 
The other instance where the word oc- 
curs in relation to Christ is Eph. 
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20, where attention is directed to the 
power which raised Christ from the 
dead—“working” of His mighty power, 
which He wrought in Christ, when He 
raised Him from the dead.” Effectual 
working is the thought in each of the 
references. 

The reason why the Apostle Paul 
was the man he was, was because of 
the power he had, or because of the 
power which had him. Let us ponder 
a few passages where he bears testi- 
mony of this fact. (I give the word 
in italics, although differently ren- 
dered.) The reason why the saints at 
Thessalonica were the saints they were, 
was because the word of God “effectu- 
ally worketh” (1 Thess. i. 13), for that 
word if allowed to work is always 
“powerful” (i. e. “effectual” Heb. iv. 12). 
The power which was to enable the 
Lord’s people at Phillippi to “work out 
their salvation,” was “God which work- 
eth in you both to will and to do of 
His good pleasure” (Phil. ii. 13). Paul 
acknowledged the power that “wrought 
effectually in Peter,” but he also says, 
“the same was mighty in me ” (Gal. 
ii. 8). The secret of his successful min- 
istry is magnificiently summed up in the 
following—“I also labor, striving ac- 
cording to His working, which worketh 
in me mightily” (Col. i. 29). The stay- 
ing power which enabled him to joy- 
fully suffer, “which” he says “was ef- 
fectual in the enduring,” was because he 
recognized his sufferings were “the suf- 
ferings of Christ” (2 Cor. 1. 5-6). The 
faith which is heaven-born and acknow- 
ledged, is that which “worketh by love” 
(Gal. v. 6). We know the Lord is able 
to do for us “exceeding abundantly 
above all we ask or think,” but it is 
only as we know the meaning of “ac- 
cording to the power that worketh in 
us” (Eph. iii. 20); and the Apostle after 
enumerating the different operations of 
the Spirit says, “But all these worketh,” 
effectually work, why? because of the 
Spirit, who operates (1 Cor. xili. I1). 
The effectual issues of the Christian life 
are all traced to one person, namely, 
the Holy Ghost. 


aie 


Error is a part of truth, but I came 
across an error recently which is a 
a whole truth. In Cruden’s Concord- 
ance, London edition of 1835,—‘the 
tenth edition carefully revised and cor- 
rected,’ Gen. xlix. 19 reads, “But God 
shall overcome at the last.’’ whereas, 
Gad a son of Jacob, is the subject of the 
declaration. Here then is an error, and 
yet a grand and glorious truth is de- 
clared. 


“God shall overcome”, not like Gad, 


“at the last,” but all the timé>””No” 


power on earth, or in hell, can stay the 
working of His power, nor retard the 
might of His strength. ‘How strong is 
the electric wire? As strong as the 
power behind it. How strong is the 
child of God? As strong as the Lord 
Himself, for He is His strength. 

(2) Another thing for a ship, and a 
Christian, is to be sufficiently stored.— 
Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, in 
writing concerning Isabel Carnaby, rep- 
resents Paul asking his father—‘‘You 
have not given us your idea yet, as to 
what is really the name of the under- 
lying power which leavens humanity, 
and which Isabel calls love, and Mad- 
derly calls beauty, and Edgar calls 
individualism, and I call human nature.” 
BPs can The minister smiled. “I am an old 
fashioned man, and_ use. old-fashion- 
ed phrases,” he said. “I should call it 
the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
The grace of the Lord Jesus, as He said 
to Paul, is “sufficient.” He wants every- 
thing, who wants Christ. He wants 
nothing who has him. The word “suffi- 
cient” in 2 Cor. xii. 9, is translated 
“enough” in Matt. xxv. 9; and “content” 
in Luke iii. 14. He who has the grace 
of Christ has enough to icet every 
emergency and is contented in conse- 
quence. Fully stored indeed is he, who 
is stored with grace. He who knows the 
love of God in his heart, has a satis- 
fying portion which means enough for 
himself and that which contents others. 

The late Dr. G. C. Lorimer has well 
voiced the need of the age: 


Lt 


“Relig being judged by hat_it ae 
eligion is being judge - wha it 4 


does, not by what it claims to be; and 
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by what it does today, and not by what 
it may have done yesterday. That 
church which by its offices deepens 
the moral life of the community, that 
carries most of hope and joy to the low- 
ly, that reclaims wanderers from God 
and duty, will surely attain to primacy 
in the new century. The picturesque, 
the histrionic, the archeological fea- 
tures of religion, and the controversies 
about ‘orders,’ ‘succession,’ ‘vestments,’ 
are not foremost in the thoughts of seri- 
ous men today, and their prominence 
anywhere, with the noisy strife to which 
occasionally they give rise, strikes the 
modern mind as sounding brass and 


clanging cymbal in a world that is 
perishing for love.” 

We can only supply the needed love, 
as the love of God burns on the altar of 
our heart, and is fed by the fuel of 
the record of that love in the word of 
Cod. The word of God is not only a 
lamp to our feet, it is also a lighted 
torch to fire the wood of affection, so 
that the kindly word will be on the lips, 
the lifting help will be in the hands, 
the tearful sympathy will be in the 
eyes, the holy walk will be in the life, 
the gladdening joy will be in the coun- 
tenance, the supplicating plea will be in 
the voice, and the faithful service will 
be in the work. 


EVANGELISTIC AND MISSIONARY SECTION 


Department of Biblical Evangelism 


President William Phillips Hall 


At my request, my friend, Rev. 
Charles Inglis, the well-known London 
Evangelist, has sent me the account, 
printed below, of “The Revival in 
Wales”, of which he wri‘es as a witness 
and participant. 

Some time ago “The Brooklyn Eagle” 
appealed to me, as chairman of the Evan- 


gelistic Committee of the New York 
East Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, for my opinion of pre- 
sent religious conditions and of the 
outlook for a widely extended religious 
awakening. The answer sent to “The 
Eagle” may be of interest to the readers 
of “The Bible Student and Teacher”. 


Twenty Century Revival 


The 500,000 persons added to the 
Christian body in the first one hundred 
years after Pentecost were converted by 
the Spirit of God through the preach- 
ing of the Gospel of Christ as set forth 
in the New Testament. Under that 
preaching a so-called “holy contagion” 
swept over all the then known world 
like an irresistible conflagration. Sub- 
sequent centuries developed similar 
spiritual movements but none as sweep- 
ing and intense in character as the one 
that gave birth to the Christian Church. 

It is my firm belief, however, that 
Bible promises and the spiritual signs of 
the times point unerringly to the present 
century as the time for the mightiest 
upheaval of the ages. 


Christian people the world over are 
getting sick and tired of a type of Chris- 
tianity that is doubtful of the divine 
character of its credentials and _ that 
takes no account of the supernatural 
element in God’s dealings with men. 
The tide of faith in God and in the 
Bible as the very Word of God, has 
turned. It is now on the rise. It will 
soon sweep over the world like a 
mighty tidal wave and nations may be 
spiritually born again in a day. 

The preaching and witnessing that 
characterize the extraordinary spiritual 
movements now in progress in Wales, 
England and the United States are of 
the strictly evangelical type. The so- 
called “new theology” promotes. no re- 
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vivals and saves no souls. The term 
“new evangelism” is a misnomer. There 
may be a renewal or rebirth of evangel- 
ism of the apostolic or Pentecostal, 
type, as there now is, but a “new evan- 
gelism” is as foreign to the: spirit and 
teaching of the Bible as a new Christ. 

It is the theology and the evangelism 
of Christ, of Peter,and of Paul that is 
now being blessed, through the super- 
natural co-operation of the Spirit of 
God, in the promotion of remarkable 
spiritual revivals in this and other lands, 
and that will effectively promote similar 


revivals wherever and whenever 
“preached with the Holy Ghost sent 
down from heaven” in this greatest 
spiritual moment of the ages. 

What is most sorely needed in the 
world to-day is a revival of true and 
undefiled religion in and through the 
churches of Christ that will result in 
nothing less than a reformation of those 
churches upon the foundation of a true 
Pentecostal type of spirit, life and ser- 
vice. It is our heartfelt conviction that 
the present spiritual revival will ultim- 
acely result in such a reformation. 


_THE REVIVAL IN WALES 


Rev. Charles Inglis, 24 Greenhill Road, Horlesden, London, N. W., Eng. 


I gladly send you on my impressions 
of the remarkable awakening going on 
in Wales. As you know, it has been 
my privilege to be associated with all 
the great Evangelistic movements dur- 
ing the past thirty-eight years, but the 
great awakening in Wales far exceeds 
anything I have ever witnessed, and its 
scenes will never be effaced from my 
memory. Your readers may not know 
that many of the Churches in Wales are 
called by Scriptural names, such as 
Pisgah, Beulah, and Mount Moriah, and 
for many months it has been both Pis- 
gah and Beulah to God’s_ people 
throughout the country. 

I am constantly being asked, “What 
is the secret of this wonderful work, 
that for nearly twelve months past has 
spread like a tidal wave over the land, 
and today rolls on, showing no sign of 
abatement whatever?” 

I attribute the movement to three 
great factors, viz. great prayer, great 
reverence for the Holy Spirit, and great 
joy. 

As far as can be ascertained, this re- 
markable Revival began by two people 
meeting in an obscure village in Cardi- 
ganshire to pray for a mighty outpour- 
ing of God’s Holy Spirit. Others joined, 
then the Churches threw open their 
doors for prayer, till in many towns 


a 


large numbers of the buildings were not 
only crammed, but hundreds were 
turned away, unable to gain admission 
to the prayer meetings. One minister 
told me he had not preached for nearly 
six weeks, and yet more than 500, who 
had been brought to Christ in these 
prayer circles, had been added to his 
Church. The people in Wales are obey- 
ing the Apostle’s injunction, “I will that 
men pray alway.’ Think of 800 colliers 
in a coal-pit at 8 o’clock in the morning 
at prayer; and in the railway trains, the 
waiting rooms, and the shops, people 
are on their knees pleading with God 
for Wales. 

Everybody seems to realize that this 
extraordinary movement is manifestly 
from God. Not a bill has been printed, 
no great preachers are announced to 
speak, and yet churches are thronged at 
any hour of the day by all classes, who 
pray, sing, and exhort men and women 
to turn to God. The meetings will 
often last from six to eight hours, and, 
as one man said, “We have no use for 
clocks in our churches just now”. There 
are scores of towns that Evan Roberts 
has never visited, and is never likely to, 
and yet thousands in them have been 
brought to the feet of the Son of God 

I am often asked, “Is Evan Roberts 
a great preacher?” No, not in _ the 
common acceptation of that word. He 
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is a man of ordinary abilities; but—and 
here is the secret of his unparalled suc- 
cess—he is a man full of the Holy 
Spirit. In chim «the. Holy Spirit 
has -entire control. He seldom speaks 
for more than fifteen minutes. His one 
theme is Calvary, and that marvellous, 
matchless story often overcomes him, 
and his audience too are bathed in tears. 
Need I say that he is as humble as a 
child, and is perfectly willing to stand 
on one side, if the Spirit of God desires 
to speak through the lips of someone 
else. 

The ethical results of this wonderful 
work are apparent to the most sceptical. 
It is wellnigh impossible to tell how 
many have been saved, but at least 
120,000 have been brought to Christ, 
and the work speeds on irresistibly, re- 
minding me of a prairie fire in the Far 
West. 

Many of the conversions are truly 
remarkable. Think of infidels and 
agnostics coming into the ‘churches, 
openly avowing their disbelief, and yet 
finding the power of an unseen world 
so great, that soon they are on their 
knees seeking after God. 

Many of these towns, which were 
cursed to a fearful extent with drunk- 
eness, are now transformed. For many 
weeks not a case of intemperance has 


come before the magistrates, and one 
saloon-keeper said that his takings had 
dropped from nearly $500 a week to 
$20; while a commercial traveller for 
a whisky firm said that he had not 
taken a single order for weeks. 

This remarkable Work of Grace has 
completely changed the whole current 
of things. When you see saloons empty, 
theatres forsaken, theatrical companies 
coming in on one train and leaving by 
the next; when you see boxing booths 
closed; people paying long standing 
debts; Christians reconciled to one an- 
other; colleges revolutionized; streets 
ringing with the songs of Zion instead 
of oaths, curses and blasphemies; news- 
papers bringing out special Revival 
Editions; and when you hear judges and 
magistrates acknowledging that the few- 
ness of the cases they have to try is 
the result of this great Welsh Revival, 
you are forced to one conclusion, viz., 
that it is the Spirit of God marching in 
triumph through the land. 

The influence of the Revival is spread- 
ing through all parts of England and 
Ireland, and thousands of new-born 
souls are pleading that it may reach 
America, and that millions between the 
Atlantic and Pacific seaboards may be 
brought into the Kingdom. 

My soul responds with an Amen! 


Department of Biblical Foreign Missions—Continued 


Christ on the Wide Field 


In Uganda, East Africa. 


Rev. J. S. Moffat, a son of Dr. Robert 
Moffat of South African fame, was in 
Uganda during Easter of last year, and 
has written of what he saw in the 
Church Missionary Society’s cathedral 
at Namisembe, 

“The great congregation—the men on 
one side, in their long white garments, 
the women on the other, dressed in 
brown-reddish bark cloth—were seated 
on the ground, presenting one dense and 
continuous sea of dark and serious faces. 
Long rows of pillars supported an enor- 


mous roof; the building the work of the 
natives themselves; albeit under the 
guidance of those who were leading the 
natives in untried ways. From where 
I sat I could see at least 3,000 faces. 
I was told that there was still a crowd 
outside, of those who could not find 
room; and there was a separate and 
simultaneous service being conducted in 
an adjacent building, at which at least 
500 younger people were assembled. In 
the cathedral we joined in the stately 
service of the Anglican Church, never 


so stately and impressive as whens is) 
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rendered in noble simplicity, free from 
the adventitious accompaniment of a 
highly artistic choir. There was some- 
thing more real and solemn than that, 
in the vast murmur, almost a thunder 
roll, of thousands of responding voices, 
the voices of men and women who had 
been born in the most degraded and 
darkest heathenism; the people that sat 
in darkness but had seen a great light.” 


CA’ In Western Turkey—The Bible. 


Adin, an outstation of the Smyrna 
Mission, A. B. C. F. M.—presents a 
very interesting situation in the fact that 
among the few faithful ones are three 
men—a father and his two sons—who 
have come to the knowledge of the 
truth without the direct aid of mission- 
ary or pastor. Ten years ago they were 
driven from their home in far Cap- 
padocia by poverty. After wandering 
about for three years they settled down 
in Adin. Three years ago as they were 
leaving their room in that khan, they 
found a New Testament printed in Gre- 
co-Turkish, the only text which they 
had any acquaintance. They began 
reading it, and, although they are very 
simple and ignorant, they soon discov- 
ered how far their church had wandered 
away from the truth. 


Outlook in India. 


Lr Famine, Pestilence and Orphanage.— 


the Industrial Evangelical Mission at 
Pilibhit (U: P.) India, grew out of 
the famine of 1896, when the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of India felt itself un- 
able to meet the growing demands of 
rescue work among the widows and 
orphans, and dismissed, in 1903, at their 
own request, Rev. and Mrs. J. C. Law- 
son (then ten years missionaries at 
Aligarh) to carry on an independent, 
inter-denominational, Industrial, Evan- 
gelistic Mission, particularly directed to 
the sufferers or survivors of the plague 
and famine visitations that so remark- 
ably desolate that country from time to 
time. This mission has _ pecularities 
from the conditions and principles of 
its special work, and we might say— 
but that it is not uncommon among 
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those constrained by Christ’s love—from 
the faith and self-sacrifice of the family, 
father, mother, children, and associates 
from America, by whom the practical as 
well as evangelical training of the per- 
ishing waifs of calamity, is administered. 
From its relentless sources, this work 
had grown upon the almost destitute 
hands but indomitable faith of the 
venturous rescuers in the famine of 
1898-9, until it rose to a record of about 
1,700 starving orphans and widows, 400 
of whom died in spite of. all that could 
be done; 300 were claimed by relatives 
and dispersed through the Province 
carrying elements of the Gospel to un- 
visited villages; and 1,000 who remained 
are now hopeful disciples of Christ in 
redemption. How to sustain them God 
only knew; and the same continues the 
question with the coming thousands 
whom the black shadow of another 
famine now rolls before it in the sight 
of the feeble rescuers. But faith meets 
the prospective wave as two such were 
met before, and God is also faithful, 
with some of his children in America 
and Britain, more of whom are coming 
to know this great opportunity to trace 
the footsteps of the Savior for them- 
selves. Auxiliary Committees are now 
organized in Britain, Canada and _ the 
Ueno; the lattersateGhicaco, Mt... be 
Kletzing, Secretary, 15 Washington St.; 
at Wheaton, IIll., College President 
Charles Blanchard; Miss Emily Wheel- 
er, Worcester, Mass.; Mr. Philip Bacon, 
Springfield, Mass., etc. 


The Threatened Famine.—‘‘News 
comes from many parts of Northern 
India that a famine is imminent because 
of the recent cold and frost. Such cold 
weather in India has not been known in 
forty years. In many places there has 
been ice a sixth of an inch thick. In 
and around Pilibhit the crops are 
blighted and the poor farmers are cut- 
ting the grain for fodder. The grain 
merchants, as usual, are on the alert 
buying in grain and then refusing to sell 
till the prices have reached the maxi- 
mum. The coming of a famine means 

the making of millionaires. 
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“Plague has at last reached Pilibhit. 
There are cases daily. We see every 
corpse as it passes by our premises on 
its way to the burning-ghat, which, at 
present is uncomfortably near. Perhaps 
some of you would like to give a thank- 
offering for the privilege of being away 
from such conditions. It is common talk 
all over the city that no Christians have 
been stricken with the plague. One old 
woman said to one of our preachers 
“To save me from the plague, for I see 
that it doesn’t touch you Christians.” 
The people of India are beginning to 
recognize this as an affliction from God, 
and not from the missionaries.” 


Pandita Ramabai—This famous pio- 
neer in widow-rescue in India offers part- 
ly a parallel] in Southern India to the 
Industrial Evangelical Mission of the 
Lawsons and associates for Northern 
India. Her Christian faith and her 
heroic courage and self-devotion have 
developed, under God, to most inspiring 
results and prospects for both widows 
and orphans from plague and famine. 
Mrs. Lawson writes that under the early 
pressure of the perishing children— 


“My first thought was to send them , 


to Ramabai, far away in Southern India, 
but my eyes fell on an article from 
Ramabai, telling how she was sur- 
rounded on all sides with perishing peo- 
ple, and was able to help but compara- 
tively a few. I realized that I could not 
send these to her. Within an hour I 
had God’s order to keep these widows, 
to gather in more, and to found the 
long-desired home. At once I wrote to 
the district official, saying I wanted the 
remaining forty-five acres of land. (We 
had had nineteen for the boys.) In a 
few days the answer came back, saying 
we might have it, with five years in 
which to meet the payment. Within the 
last six months it was all paid for, bar- 
racks were erected, and about four hun- 
dred widows, and their little ones, had 
been gathered in.” 


Christian Endeavor Convention.—An 


‘item of relative interest comes from the 


late convention of native Christian En- 
deavor Societies (forty) held at Rahusi, 
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India. It was a most interesting fact 
that children and widows rescued by 
missionaries from the famines formed 
the largest part of the delegates and 
of the audiences. One of the most in- 
teresting speeches of the occasion was 
made by Manoramabai, daughter of 
Pandita Ramabai. She has studied in 
America, but appeared dressed in sari, 
like the rest of the Indian Christian 
women present. 


In China—Foochow Mission. Ar 


A Native Ministry.—A little more 
than a week’s traveling brought the it- 
inerating narrator to the nearest chapel 
of the Shao-wu branch mission. The 
native pastor is a man who gave up a 
profitable business to study for the min- 
istry. The years of study which made 
him the most intelligent man in his 
community did not help him support 
his family. He now scrapes along on 
a hardly-living income, although he 
knows he can grow well-to-do any time 
he will drop the ministry. 

One of our preachers has put himself 
rather heavily in debt to erect a chapel 
at his village. The necessary fourth and 
possibly more of his salary he raises 
himself among his Christian or other 
friends. Yet cheerful and open-faced, 
a living witness, he is a center about 
which is slowly and steadily growing 
up a Christian community. 


Six Millions of Young Men in Foo- 
chow—Scranton’s Foreign Field—A 
movement which has resulted in Scran- 
ton, Pa., sending out two International 
Y. M. C. A. secretaries to Foochow, 
China, was started as a result of a visit 
to that city by Mr. John R. Mott more 
than a year ago, when one of the friends 
of the Association offered to give $1,000 
annually to the support of a secretary 
in China, on condition that the Asso- © 
ciation would raise the balance amount- 
ing to $1,200. This was accomplished, — 
and enough money was subscribed to 
complete the budgets of two men. Mr. " 
W. L. Beard and Mr. L. E. McLachli: 
with their wives, were appoin ted 
Scranton’s representatives. " 
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The missionaries of the whole Empire 
ask for at least five men, to be sent 
by the International Committee, for this 
work among the literati in China. One 
of them is needed in Foochow. 

When all these problems are solved, 
there are outside of Foochow, in other 
parts of the Fukien province, 6,000,000 
young men. Scranton’s work in China 
is to Evangelize and care for these six 
millions of young Chinese men. 

There are in the mission schools in 
Foochow 700 young men. Of these 300 
are Christians. The missionaries unani- 
molslywask: the. aid otlanY.— Me Cr A. 
secretary in organizing and directing 
the efforts of these Christian students 
to win the other 4oo to Christ. 

From these mission schools have gone 
out one hundred or more students who 
had accepted the Gospel. 


<z-Wanted in Hongkong!—If one wants 


a vision that is both spiritual and in- 
tensely practical he can get it in ten 
minutes any day by jumping on the 
incline railway and going to the Peak. 
From there what do we see? A dozen 
men-of-war representing severa] nations 
and having aboard five thousand men. 
If they al] remained there it would not 
be so bad, but we see all kinds of small 
craft, launches, cutters, and sampans, 
bringing those men ashore in large num- 
bers. We know their destination. They 
“so as sheep to the slaughter.” Every- 
body knows it—no need to enlarge upon 
the awful picture. But who could watch 
this without getting a vision of a well 
equipped naval Young Men’s Christian 
Association building blocking the well 
beaten: pathway from shore to den of 
vice and saving many of these young 
men? An equipment only half as good 
as the one in Brooklyn would do won- 
ders. 

We look again and what do we see? 
Queen’s College with its average daily 
attendance of over one thousand stu- 
dents coming from almost as many 
Chinese homes. Most of them are from 
up the country, away from home influ- 
ence, and thrust for the first time into 
the glamour of city life. Many of them 
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live in cheap boarding houses. I used 
to think the medical students of Phila- 
delphia were exposed to fierce tempta- 
tions, and I would not minimize them, 
but the young men of this college are 
subjected to a cross-fire of superstition, 
agnosticism, atheism, and temptation 
that is well-nigh irresistible under the 
present conditions. Efforts are being 
made to win the students in western 
lands, and even at the worst there are 
places of refuge to which they can flee 
if they are so inclined, but the students 
of Hongkong are without these props 
and many others that are so lightly es- 
teemed by the students of the West. 
What could we not do for the Kingdom 
of Christ if we had a student Associa- 
tion building of sufficient size and equip- 
ment to prove a strong counter at- 
traction! 

These are only two parts of the vis- 
ion. Across the harbor lie the immense 
dock-yards with seven thousand Chinese 
employees. They comprise a little city 
all by themselves. And they have 
petitioned us to organize an Association 
over there. Can we refuse such a call? 
We have been compelled to do so thus 
fais 

Then there is Yaumati on the opposite 
side of the peninsula with at least six 
thousand young men, another opportun- 
ity untouched. 

An Epoch-making Campaign in Japan 


and Manchuria. a 


For the first time in the history of 
Christian missions in Japan active 
Christian work, authorized by the Jap- 
anese Government, has been begun in 
behalf of the soldiers doing service at 
the actual seat of war. Nor has this 
authorization by the Government been 
a mere tacit consent. Foreign residence 
has been permitted in otherwise closed 
territory. Supplies have been trans- 
ported by army conveyances, secretaries 
have been afforded conveyance on trans- 
ports and railways not open for general 
service. Nine Japanese and American 
secretaries are now thus engaged among 
the Japanese soldiers. They ‘are _sta- 
tioned at Antung and Fenghwangcheng 
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near the mouth of the Yalu River, Yin- 
kow, the port of Newchwang, and Dalny. 
Permission has been granted for the 
work at Liaoyang and two other points 
on the railway to Port Arthur. At the 
request of General Nishi, who com- 
mands the district from Dalny to Liao- 
yang, two secretaries (International Y. 
M. C. A.) are investigating Liaoyang as 
a post for immediate occupation. 

Recently General Terauchi, Minister 
of War in one of the committee cham- 
ber of the lower house of the Japanese 
Parliament, commented on the army 
work in significant language to Honor- 
able Mr. Ebara, Chairman of the House 
majority and President of the Tokyo 
Y. M. C. A. Association: “I wish to 
express my deep appreciation of the 
splendid work being done by your As- 
sociation in behalf of our soldiers at 
the front.” 

These facts are the more remarkable 
when it is remembered that Christian- 
ity hitherto has been persecuted out of 
the Japanese Army, even at the risk of 
breaking treaties. For the first time the 
thousands of peasant lads constituting 
the army are face to face with Christian 
truth and the Christian spirit and are 
free to think and act upon the evidence. 
Later, most of these men will return to 


their homes, scattered over Japan, 
which the missionaries have yet to oc- 
cupy. 


CY In winter Quarters with the Japanese 
Army.—Our work in Fenghwangcheng 
has opened from the first with unex- 
pected success. I knew it would be 
easier here than at Antung, for we have 
learned some things, and there were 


enough men sprinkled through the ranks © 


who knew the work in Antung, to adver- 
tise it and the result was that it opened 
with a boom. We have had from 200 to 
300 every day, and yesterday I spoke 
to fully 150, all the place would hold 
and a good many standing outside. 
On the second day a captain came in 
and looked around. A couple of other 
commissioned officers were playing 
games, and he stayed for two or three 
hours. Then he came around and said 


that he had been a student at the 
Doshisha for several years and before 
entering the army had been a Christian, 
but owing to indefinite pressure had 
practically given up his faith. He was, 
however, interested in Christian work 
and greatly pleased with our enterprise. 
“T heard of this thing last night and I 
came right over here to see about it. 
I am the only commissioned officer in 
the company at present. Some of the 
men in the company have been frequent- 
ing low drinking places in the town and 
I have winked at it because there was 
no Other place for them to go, but now 
T’ll come down on them hard.” 

I hope that war will end soon now, 
but the longer it lasts the greater our 
opportunity. 


Well located lots have been purchased 
for Young Men’s Christian Association 
buildings at Seoul, Korea, and Nagasaki, 
Japan. The Nagasaki building will be 
erected at once. 

The city Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation in Seoul, Korea, is meeting 
with great favor from the Koreans. The 
membership is large and enthusiastic. 


What Has “Cut the Nerve?” 


The American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions is now appeal- 
ing urgently for FORTY-FIVE men 
and women to take up pressing needs 
for missionary work in its many and 
widely distributed fields. With like sig- 
nals of distress along all lines, this calls 
to mind a discussion by Rev. E. F. 
Burr, D. D., in “The Bible Student — 
and Teacher” of the influence of des- 
tructive criticism’ of the Bible on the — 
personal and pecuniary resources of 
foreign and domestic missions. He 
showed that this influence pervades ex- 
tensively the theolcgical institutions and 
churches to which the missionary 
boards must look for candidates to fill 
up vacancies or new opportunities that : 
require men and women who ar ed 
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tive than this for giving up the bless- 
ings of home and country. Those who 
see no lost world, only a world evolv- 
ing irresistibly towards the better, in 
this life and the future, can not be ex- 
pected to make the sacrifice which the 
faith and fellowship of a crucified 
Saviour demands. Hence the call for 
such devotees grows louder while the 


responses are fainter and fewer from 
all the ranks of educated Christian (?) 
youth. And those who would go,’ find 
too often that they can not be sent; 
for the funds all around fall short of 
the expenses for existing and 


he e even 
diminishing enterprises. What has “cut 
the nerve?’ We need not ask what 


abolishes the object and the motive. 


SOME NOTICES OF RECENT BOOKS 


A Notable Conservative Book on the Bible! 


Rev. J. B. Remensnyder, D.D., LL.D., New York City 


History seems to be repeating itself as 
respects Biblical Criticism. The wave of 
Liberal and destructive tendency has 
reached its height, and the reaction has 
begun. Among notable signs of this 
have been the conclusion of Harnack, 
the greatest of Liberal theologians, as to 
the essential accuracy of the traditional 
views as to the origin of the New Tes- 
tament Canon, and his recent address 
at the Union Theological Seminary on 
the New Testament conception of Jesus, 
which was surprisingly Conservative. 

The appearance of the present volume, 
and the eager demand for it in Germany, 
is another indication of the recession of 
the extreme critical wave. It opens with 
a demarcation of the limits of Faith 
and Reason. It shows how knowledge 
is based on Faith, that the exact 
sciences are grounded in the assumption 
of axioms and on hypotheses, and that 
they cannot banish metaphysical con- 
ceptions. Men are not satisfied to rest 
in a mere mass of material facts, but will 
ask their meaning, inquire whence they 
come, whither they go, and what they 
portend. The variations and  contra- 
dictions of Reason are keenly shown, 
and the consequent absurdity of the 
efforts to set it up as an_ infallible 
arbiter. 

The arraignment of the logical falla- 
cies, the arrogant assumptions, the spe- 
dial pleading and the utenable conclusions 
of the negative criticism, is strong and 
decisive. No one who has been in the 


. 


habit of considering the position of the 
advanced critics as established should 
miss reading this scorching expose, that 
he may learn the weakness of the Radi- 


calistic and the strength of the Conserv- 
ative side. 


It is a brilliant and masterful book, 
written in a trenchant and fascinating 
style. The dry facts of argument and 
the severe processes of logic are lighted 
up with a warmth of feeling and a fire 
of imagination, that make the reading 
easy and attractive. 

In fact, we know of no book more 
suggestive, that touches more profound- 
ly and thrillingly on the deepest riddles 
of existence, and that regards them from 
the positive, constructive side, and hence 
is better adapted to meet the sceptical 
attacks, negative tendencies, 
settling theories, of our times. 


It is powerfully calculated to stimu- 
late impaired faith, to revive belief in 
the eternal verities and to reassure con- 
fidence in the Bible as “a Tree of Life, 
through the immense evergreen crowns 
of which Heavenly spirit-wings now 
rustle softly, now roar mightily; bearing 
fruit that brings healing and strength 
and health and eternal life to those 
poisoned by sin.” It is well-fitted to 
turn the minds of men from the great 
abysses of utter darkness which 
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_1The “Bible the Word of Goa,” 

Betty. Translated from the 3rd ee 
Revision. German Literary Board Bur- 
lington, O. Prict $1.50. ‘ 
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modern materialistic science is driving 
them, to the glorious hope and heavenly 
destinies revealed in the Scriptures, and 
to which the faculty of faith, in its 
healthy, normal state, responds with 
such energetic affirmation. 


The book should have a large circu- 
lation in this country, and whilst such 
books are written and read, there need 
be no fear that Christendom is ready to 
surrender its attitude towards the Bible, 
as uniquely the Word of God. 


The Roman Catholic and Protestant Bibles Compared’ 


Gradually, and deliberately, I have 
read through the three essays to which 
a learned and otherwise competent com- 
mittee has awarded the prizes offered 
by Miss Helen Gould for the best three 
essays on The Origin and History of 
[the Popular Versions of] the Bible, re- 
spectively as Approved by the Roman 
Catholic Church, and as put forth by 
the Anglo-American Committees of Re- 
vision. The change of description is 
necessary, to express distinctly the im- 
plied purpose of the amiable donor as 
suggested to those who have aimed to 
fulfill it in the three essays. 

Without the slightest pretension to 
criticise the selection of the three essays 
—having not the slightest knowledge of 
so much as another one of the 250 com- 
peting productions—I imagine it might 
be just and useful to make a humble 
contribution to the public estimate of 
the relative and general success of the 
preferred essays, from the impressions 
of a single reader. 

The general selection is not open to 
my criticism, and the award as a whole 
must be respectfully accepted, if I might 
only be permitted to turn it exactly the 
other end foremost, making the first last 
and the last first, with the middle re- 
tained as the pivot. The latter may be 
on some accounts preferable to either of 
the others;but the paper by the Assistant 
Master of Trinity Parish School, New 
York (Mr. Charlese B. Dalton, whom I 
have now heard of for the first time) 
impresses me particularly as the effec- 
tive popular instrument desired by Miss 
Gould, by-its marked literary qualities. 
Vivacity and precision of attack, with 
lucidity of arrangement and progression, 
especially commend themselves to a 
modern editorial mind; while a simple, 
more than easy, agreeable and carrying, 


gate, which none -but the learned do or 


1382, a hundred and fift 


style, satisfies alike the literary critic and 
the student of public persuasion. [I mean 
justice here, although fallibly, and will- 
ingly admit that the first prize may may 
have accumulated a fuller heap of details. 
But this, after all, is unimportant in 
comparison with the-question how far 
the challenge of the opponent of the 
Protestant Bible has been met. Because, 
for all practical purposes, that challenge, 
as the cause of the whole discussion, 
must be taken as the true text to start 
from and to dispose of. Indirectly, the 
facts so colorlessly recited, do meet both 
of the allegations of Father Early, name- 
ly, (1) that his Church has never direct] OL 
prohibited any ot her eee i 
the Bible; and (2) his grossly false asser- 
tion (“made knowingly or otherwise I 
do not say’) that “the Protestant ver- 
sion.goes back only to the days of Henry , : 
YULL,...0f _England, and was then gotte 
up for obvious reasons.” The careful 
reader will not miss the proof in either 
of the essays that the italicized word 
(“prohibited”) in my abstract of Father 
Early’s only-seeming denial of Miss | 
Gould’s complaint that “your Church 
discourages the reading of the Scriptures 
by the people,” is a palpable evasion; 
—the fact apparent being that the Ro- 
ARIAS SS os 


man Catholic Church has_never author f . 
ized any other Bible than the Latin Vu 
but th ° 


can read—or, further, that the charge 
of doctoring the English version for the 
anti-papel interests of Henry vu. is the 
more astonishing contradiction of his- 
tory, in that John Wycli ubli i 


enry se as head_o he 
Church, that noble translation 


f the 


1“The Gould Prize Essays” 
be a mi re President Wilbert W. W , 

e Teacher’s Training School, New York 
City. 4 om Anger 
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Bible which has been well called the ori- 
ginal stock of the Authorized Version, 
whose peculiar strength is directly de- 
rived from his, and which, with the 
still accepted revision of the martyr 
Tyndale, as well as the temporarily au- 
thorized edition of Coverdale, and other 
successors, were forbidden to be read, 
and ordered to be burned, under the 
same Henry who is alleged to have been 
the patron and beneficiary of the Protes- 
tant Bible! I said, the careful reader will 
not miss these facts, but the common 
careless reader will need some help to 
get their force in condemnation of 
Father Early’s reckless and ill-advised 
charges; and it seems to me that he 
should have received so much at least 
as a hint of their relation to the issue 
made by the priest for the essayist. 


Not the most careful reader, however, 
will find his attention directed to the 
real question at issue, to wit: 
the Roman cathe chur ere or does 
not “discourage” reading “of the 
Bible. It is Ser that it does not, 
or at least does not explicitly, discourage 
the reading of the Latin Vulgate by 
those who can do that. But that is a 
thing as irrelevant as possible to the 
question of the Bible for the people in 
a language they can understand. I 
would not seek to introduce into this 
periodical a Protestant or anti-Catholic 
polemic. 
the Roman Catholic Church—as I know 
there are—sincere believers and uphold- 
ers of that inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures for the defence of which “The 
Bible Student and Teacher’ jis set, 1 
would not displease them avoidably be- 
cause their Church has in the lands: and 
ages of its ascendency “discouraged” the 
reading of the Scriptures by burning 
them and those found in possession of 


An Erratum and 


In the April number of the Bible 
Student and Teacher, a few pages (303 
to 307) were given to discussion of the 
possibility of developing a moral imper- 
. or ethical conception, out of the 


If there be in the bosom of 


them (the Vulgate not always excepted), 
and has proved its claim as an unchange- 
able Church down to this day by heredi- 
tary persistence on the part of its agents 
generally in the use of all practicable 
means to keep the Scriptures from the 
use of its members. The bloody per- 


secutions of Bible men and women that 


ote ee netom, 


soak the pages ‘of history. have never 
been condemned “by pope _ or council; 
and what prohibition, not to speak. ‘of 
discouragement, could be really more de- 
finite than this? Again, what pope in 
our own more liberal age, has lifted up 

astrong protest against t the destructive 


criticism that, assails s_the- “inspiration _ of 4 


the. Bible, as if. its authority were es- 
teemed fundamental to the faith, like the 
dogmas of the Church? I _ fear that 
little help can be expected in defence of 
the Bible, from those who rest its au- 
thority on the dictum of the Church, 
whoever they may be; and yet I would 
not question their sincerity and unneces- 
sarily antagonize them here. But I dare 
not mention the Bible in the ears of any 
pupil of the American parish priest 
whom I seek to interest in its truths; for 
their inbred hostility to the very name is 
as violent as that of the Jews to the 
name of Jesus. A little Catholic girl 
near by tells me distinctly that “the 
Bible is not our [their] religion.” How 
much is she not discouraged or even 
practically prohibited the saving Book? 
Such facts as these should not be shirked 
in any defense of the Protestant Bible 
of the people which is provoked by at- 
tack or challenge from its opponents. 
Otherwise, the placid or irenic slurring 
of the issue presented, at best leaves the 
question between the “Bibles”—which is 
practically, as raised, the question be- 
tween the attitudes of the Churches 
towards, the Bible—precisely where the 
challenger left it. Wis. a 


an Omission 


faculties and susceptibilities combined 
in the highest reaches of Natural Evo- 
lution. The space devoted to this dis- 
cussion was to be justified by the con- 
sideration that no matter what argument 


FA 
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there may be for a theory of self-evo- 
lution in Nature, the moral interest | of 
Being, or the universal claim of Right- 
‘cousness, must dominate findamentally ~ 


“all moral philosophy, ‘and be a supreme 


‘ultimate test for the” validity “of logical 


“conclusions. (A criterion of truth, su- 
“perior to all logic, due to the suggestion 
of S. T. Coleridge.) To this test it 
was shown that the scheme of morality 
(not to speak of Teligion) on a basis ‘of 
natural evolution giv es no response but an 
“absolute negative. Neither sympathetic 
‘altruism in its broadest sense, nor study 
of mutual interests, nor the idea of own- 
ness in things originated, nor the iter- 
ation of moral rules and categories or 
examples begun at the dawn of intelli- 
gence, could ever generate in the highest 
mental product of natural evolution so 
much as the penumbra of moral reason 
that is spontaneous in the lowest 
human being who contends for a right, 
for its own sake as a right alone. Fail- 
ing here, the scheme of Evolution 
(which is and remains the sole alter- 
native to Divine Revelation and the Di- 
vine Image in Man,) proves itself false 
to the supreme interest of moral Being, 
fundamentally unmoral in the basis of 
its structure, and immoral in its neces- 
sary tendency. Such being the result, 
‘it is of no consequence whether the 
scheme were philosophical or not. Ar- 
gument pro or contra is wasted and irre- 
levant. All other consequences of that 
doctrine, though many and important, 
—and, in other words, of the whole des- 
tructive criticism of the Bible—sink into 
insignificance in comparison with this 
one paramount aspect; the immorality 
of the foundation, which has been un- 


ae 


“obligation, 


accountably neglected in most if not all 
of the discussion hitherto. 

This occasion will serve further, for 
the emendation of some uncommonly 
gross typographical faults in the follow- 
ing paragraph as printed. 

“But what of the streaming disciples, 
to whom logic is not, but the specious 
glitter of sympathetic but law-lacking 
altruism is all-persuasive and all-suffic- 
ing? There is scarcely a more preva- 
lent misnomer and illusion, or more 
plausible, among men, than to give to 
affectionate sentiments the name of 
Love. It is also among the mistakes 
most fatal in their consequences to feli- 
gion and to personal relations. The 
conjugal relation and the Christian life 
both demand a more enduring bond 
than emotion of any kind. Love is not 
a_state of feeling, but a vow, a ee 
a_settled bent of w an 


_action, in one word a moral BROT 
“viving _ all | pleasurable attractions and all 
compenfations. 
“ ‘Love is not love 
That alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove.’ 
“No sympathetic nerve in the nature of 
animal or man can develop the love that 
Evolutionism fondly. seeks to evolve 
therefrom. It is only the living soul 
God-breathed in the image of Him wha 
“is love”, that can know love as a. basis 
for morality and religion. ‘He that hath 
my commandments and keepeth them, 
he it is that loveth me.’ The way to 
love God, according to Christ, is to do 


the will of God, with all thy heart and - 


with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength. This love is the only moral 
philosophy, the whole of ethics, and ‘the 
whole of man.’ ” Wie. 


ANALYSIS AND TEACHINGS OF GALATIANS 


Rev. C. J. Keevil, D.D., Pastor Second Ave. Baptist Church, New York City 
cry Galatia—Where was it?—In an ethno- y; 


graphical sense this term denoted a lim- 
ited area in central Asia Minor, which 
took its name from certain tribes of 
Gauls who crossed from Western Eu- 


rope into Asia Minor, 278 B. C., and 


having for a time overrun most of the 


peninsula were afterwards confined with 
in a comparatively small ter 
From 189 B. C. Galatia was ru! 


“e 
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native kings though subject to the Ro- 
mans. At the death of Amyntas, 25 B. 
'C., his kingdom, of which Galatia was 
the nucleus, became a Roman Province. 
This province was enlarged so that in 
63 to 40 B. C. it included the original 
Galatia, Lycaonia, Isauria, and parts of 
Pisidia, Phrygia, Paphlygonia and Pon- 
tus. 

It has been commonly supposed, es- 

pecially among English and American 
scholars, that the Galatian churches 
were in Galatia proper (North Galatia 
as it is sometimes called), their precise 
location being unknown. But, if the 
term Galatia in Galatians i. 2 refers to 
the Roman province of that name, and 
if Acts xvi. 6 and xviii. 23 refer to a jour- 
ney through the southern part of the 
province of Galatia, the  Galatian 
churches would be those planted by 
Paul in Antioch of Pisidia, Iconium, Ly- 
stra, and Derbe. The question has re- 
cently been freshly investigated, and this 
latter view now appears more probable 
than the former. 
Church Trouble—Whence It 
Arose—Many of the Jews had settled in 
this country, attracted probably by the 
trafic on the great caravan line that 
crossed Galatia. There was also a Greek 
element among them with its usual ten- 
dency to new thought. These Gauls, like 
others of their race, were impulsive and 
inconstant. The churches in the dis- 
trict, probably founded by Paul in his 
journey with Silas (Acts xvi. 6), al- 
though they may have been made up 
chiefly of Gentile converts, had in them 
a large Jewish element. 

The Gentile converts, in accordance 
with their native temperament, “received 
the Gospel with great readiness and 
joy and manifested peculiar affection 
towards the Apostle (Ch. iv. 14. 15; v. 
7). But not long afterwards some Juda- 
izing teachers (probably emissaries from 
the party at Jerusalem who caused him 
so much trouble about this time at Cor- 


inth: ‘see “Acts xv, iI, 2)) visited the 
churches in Galatia, and taught them 
that converted Gentiles must submit to 
circumcision and the observance of the 
Mosaic ritual in order to salvation. They 
also attacked Paul’s authority, repre- 
senting it as inferior to that of Peter 
and the rest of the Twelve, whom they 
professed to follow (See Ch. i., ii); and 
they accused him of want of upright- 
ness in observing the law himself whilst 
among the Jews, and yet persuading the 
Gentiles to renounce it. (Ch. v., ii.).” 
In this way they led the people to re- 
nounce the Gospel method of gracious 
justification through faith in the atone- 
ment of Jesus Christ, and to go back to 
the old Jewish method of justification 
by the observance of the Mosaic rites 
and ceremonies. This subverted the 
Gospel and introduced legalism instead. 
As the fatal error of the Romans which 


Paul met in the Epistle to the Romans * 


was that of the moralists; and of 
the Greeks which he met in the Epistles 
to the Corinthians was that of the 
rationalist or naturalist; so that of the 
Galatian Christians which he met in this 
Epistle was that-of the ritualist. With 
the keynote for the Roman (Rom. i, .16, 
17, and vi. 1), and the keynote for the 
Greeks (1 Cor. i. 26-31, and xii. I-3), 
compare the keynote for the Galatian 
Judaizers (v. 2-6). As Paul had shown 
elsewhere that the Gospel way of salva- 
tion is not the moralist’s way, nor the 
rationalist’s way, so he here shows that 
it is not the ritualist’s way. 

The earnestness of Paul is due to his 
intense conviction, his absolute certain- 
ty, that salvation is impossible by ritual 
observance, and to the fact that these 
converts had been led to give up the 
Gospel and go back to this impossible 
method. From this fatal error the 
Epistle is devoted to saving the Gala- 
tians and the churches of the future. 

The Epistle was 
from Corinth, perhaps 
Ae Div57. 


perhaps. written 
from Ephesus, 
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A. Galatians.—Analysis and Teachings 


First Section—The Assertion of Paul’s Apostolic Authority.—Ch. i. 11. 


In this Section Paul asserts and proves 
his divine calling and authority, as an 
Apostle of Christ. 


I. Introduction: Salutation and Ascrip: 


tion of Praise.—Ch. i. 1-5. 
Paul an Apostle— 
not from men nor througfl’ 1 man, but 
through Jesus Christ and God the 
Father. 
Paul and his brethren to the Churches 
of Galatia. 
Grace and Peace from— 
God the Father, 
The Lord Jesus Christ. 
Jesus Christ— 
Gave Himself for us, 
Delivers us out of the present evil age, 
Gave Himself according to the Fath- 
er’s will, 
To Him be the everlasting glory. 
From the first paragraph we learn: 


(1) That God is Father. 

(2) That Jesus Christ is our Lord. 

(3) That Jesus Christ is our Re- 
deemer delivering us out of 


the present evil age. 


(4) That Jesus died and rose again. 
(5) That Grace and Peace are God’s 
gifts to man. 
(6) That God calls men to special 
service. 
The Purpose of the Epistle.—Ch. 


Tae 
i, 6-10. 

There was in the churches of Gala- 
tia a declension from—a repudiation of 
—the Gospel of Christ (vv. 6, 7)— 

Caused by—troublers, whose wish was 
to pervert Christ’s Gospel. 

A curse is pronounced upon all who 
thus try to pervert the Gospel (vv. 8-10). 

Christ’s Gospel is God’s favor. 

Christ’s servants believe intensely His 
Gospel. 

Christ’s servants proclaim His Gospel. 

Christ’s servants defend His Gospel. 
3. Paul’s Commission and Authority— 

His Claims and a Review of His Life. 

—Ch. I. 11-24. 

Concerning the Gospel (v. 11, 12): 

It is not human in its origin. 


It was not received from man. 
He was not taught it by man. 
He received it by Revelation of Jesus 

Christ. 

Concerning his Conduct in Judaism (vv. 
ee A): 

He persecuted the Church of God. 
He was destroying the Church of 

God. : 
He was a leader in Judaium. 
He was a Zealot for the 

of the Fathers. 

Concerning his Change of Conduct (vv. 

15-17): 

It came from God. 

God called him by Grace. 

Revealed Christ in him. 
Commissioned him unto the Gentiles 
with the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

In heeding this commission— 

He conferred not with flesh and 
blood. 

He did not go to Jerusalem to the 
other Apostles. 

He went away into Arabia. 

Then came back to Damascus. 

Concerning his Trip to Jerusalem (vv. 
18, 19): 

It occurred three years after conver- 
sion. 

He went to meet Cephas—and then 
stayed with him fifteen days. 

Saw James our Lord’s brother—but 
no other Apostle. 

Concerning his writings (v. 20): 

Before God, he writes the truth. 

Concerning his past Jerusalem Ex- 
perience (vv. 21-24): 

He came into the regions of Syria and 
Cilicia. 

The Churches in Judea did not know 
him. 

They glorified God on hearing of his 
conversion. 

4. Paul’s Visit to Jerusalem. Ch. th 
I-10. ort a 
The Occasion—compare 

with v. 2. 
Events occurring—Paul’s resisting < 
ordinances (v. 1). 


traditions 


ActSQaxvan 
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Paul’s receiving the hand of fellow- 
ship (v. 9). 

Note. Paul’s independent attitude: 

(1) For the Gospel (v. 5). 
(2) No deference to Authori- 

ties (v. 6). 
Le 5. Paul’s Visit to Antioch and Conten- 
tion with Peter.—Ch. ii. 11-21. 


Second Section. The Doctrine of Justification by Faith.—Ch. jii-iv 


(On this section see also Acts 15). 

Peter’s dissembling (vv. II-13). 

TES vil Cvs er4): 

Principle—Put yourself in the other’s 
place (v. 14). 

The ground of Justification (v. 16). 

The position of the justified one (v. 


I. Analysis of Chapter iii. and Its Teachings 


In this Section Paul establishes his 
principal proposition, that justifica- 
tion is entirely by Faith, not by the 
Works of the Ceremonial Law. He 
contrasts salvation by faith and Gos- 
pel liberty, with the condemnation 
and bondage of reliance on the Law. 

Faith excluded by the Law but essential 
and effective in salvation. 


I. Six questions (vv. I-9): 
Who bewitched you? 
How did you receive the Spirit? 
Are ye so foolish? 
Can the flesh perfect the Spiritual? 
Have you suffered in vain? 
Does God respond to Law or 
Faith? 
2. Abraham introduced to illustrate 
Righteousness by Faith (v. 6). 
And the Sons of Abraham “are 
(VV. -7-9)— 
They who are of faith. 
And are found—of the Gentiles. 
And are found—of all Nations. 
3. Contrast of the Law and Faith 
(vv. To-14)— 
Of the Law it is said— 


20). 

It’s curse is in its being broken. 

It justifies no one—Faith justifies. 

Life in obeying the Law. 

Christ redeems us from its curse. 

4. The Law and the Covenant (vv. 

15-18)— 

The force of a covenant. 

Law only a parenthesis in the 
outworking of the covenant of 
promise. 

5. What then is Law? (vv. 19-24)— 

Added for the sake of the trans- 
gressions. 

Arranged by the hand of a Medi- 
ator. 

A guard to all under sin. 

Our tutor unto Christ. 

6. By faith saved (v. 25). 
come in Christ: 

Sons of God. 

Obedient in Baptism. 

All one—having no distinction as 
to nationality, social standing, 
or sex. 

Abraham’s seed (i. e., as to faith, 
see vi. I4). 

Heirs according to the promise. 


We be- 


II. Analysis of Chapter iv. and Its Teachings 


Comparison and Contrast of Faith and 
Law in relation to Salvation: 

1. The heir not in authority till the 
appointed time vv. I-7). 

So the Law in relation to the 
Gospel. 

In the fullness of time—God sent 
forth )His Sons = born “of a 
woman, born under law, to re- 
deem them under law, that we 
might be adopted as sons. 

Privileges of Sonship: 


The Spirit of Jesus Christ in our 
hearts. 
The relationship of Father and Son. 
An heir through Christ. 
2. Different Estates (vv. 8-11): 
Our state by Nature: 
In bondage to weak and poor 


rudiments. 
Carefully observing times and 
seasons. 


Our state in sonship. 
To be known by God. 
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To be Spirit-filled (see iii. 14). 
(Note: Paul’s anxiety over them vy. 
iviky 240 )9)) 
3. Paul’s personal appeal (vv.12-20): 
(1) References to himself: 
Become as I am. 
I preached the Gospel. 
I tell you the truth. 
Travailing that Christ may 
be formed in them. 
I am perplexed about you. 
I want to be with you now. 
(2) References to them: 
Ye did me no wrong. 
You once had great happi- 


ness. 
Were willing to suffer for 
Paul. 

My little children—term of 
affection. * 


4. The Allegory of the Two cov, fe 


enants (vv. 21-31): 
Pointing to Liberty only in 


Christ. 
Abraham’s Two Sons: 
One by the flesh—How so? 


(See Gen. xvi., xxi.) 

One by promise.—How so? 

The Allegory (vv. 24-27): 

The one—Bondage. 

The other—Liberty. 

Those under Grace are the 
children of promise (vy. 28). 
The flesh persecutes the Spirit 

(v. 29)— 

Hence v. 30, 31—Cast out the 
flesh; or, as in 5: I, 2, cast off 
the yoke of bondage. See 
Gen. 21: 10-12. 


Third Section—Practical Exhortations and Directions—Ch. v.—vi. “<a 


Paul concludes with warnings and 
practical directions, and a brief re- 


I. Analysis of Chapter v. and Its Teachings 


1. Hold fast the Gospel (v. I-12). 
We have Christ’s freedom. 
Keep it. Choose Law or Grace. 
There is no profit in one when 
the other is chosen. 
: We can’t have both. 
In Law. 
A debtor to do the whole law. 
Separated from Christ (but not from 
God). 
Fallen from Grace (but not 
salvation). 
In Christ— 
The spirit teaches us to wait by faith 
for the hope of righteousness. 
Ordinances of the Law avail nothing. 
Faith working through love, avails. 


from 


2. Reminders of the loss and gain 

(vv. 7-12): 

Ye were running well—who hin- 
dered you? 

Why disobey the truth? 

It is not Christ’s persuasion. 

It is the working of leaven. 

Paul’s confidence unshaken as to 
the final outcome. 


view (for 
topics of the Epistle. 


emphasis) of the chief 


This present trouble will pass 
away. 

The evil, workers shall be judged. 
For the cross’ sake he suffers per- 
secution. No change in him. 
A desire for the enemies’ destruc- 

tion. 
You have freedom, but use it in 
love (vv. I3-I5): 
Love fulfills the law. 
Contention — controversy — will 
consume, yea and destroy. 
Let not liberty become license. 
The Spiritual Life—The Fleshly, 
Life (vv. 16-26): 
(1) The Spiritual Life: 
Our walk is by the Spirit— 
A denial of the desires of the 


flesh. i 
The Spirit hath desires 
against the flesh. + 


Free from the Law. 

It bears the fruits of— 
Love, Joy, Peace, L 
fering, Kindness, ( 
Faith, Meekness, 

trol. 


_—-, 
—_— 
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It crucifies the flesh with its pas- 
sions and desires. 
It is sustained by the Spirit. 
(2) The Fleshly Life: 


It has desires against the 

Spirit. 

Its works are:— 

Fornication, Uncleanness, 
Wantonness, Idolatry, 
Sorcery, Enmities, Party 


Spirit, Jealousy, Wraths, 
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Contentions, Divisions, 
Factions, Envyings, Mur- 
ders, Drunkenness, Rev- 
elings, and all other 
things like them. 

It shall not inherit the king- 

dom of God. 

The Christian Danger: 

Vaingloriousness. 

Provoking one another. 

Envying one another. 


II. Analysis of Chapter vi., and Its Teachings 


Ae 1. Exhortations to Forbearance, hu- 
mility and liberality (vi. I-10). 
(1) How to deal with an offend- 
ing Brother: 
The Spiritual ones to restore 


him. 

To manifest the spirit of 
meekness. 

All the while remembering 
thyself lest thou also. be 
tempted. 


(2) How to behave towards 
others: 

Bear their burdens for this is 
enristisa Sawa Cv. 2). 

Share in the support of the 
teacher (v. 6). 

Be not 
(v.° 9). 

Seize the opportunity to do 
good to all, but especially 
to the household of faith 


(v. I0). 


weary in well doing 


(3) How to behave towards one- 
self: 

Think humbly of thyself so 

as to avoid being deceived 


Each one to prove his own 
work. 
Get glory in your own life 


2. 


(4) 


not in what you do for 
others. 

Bear your own burdens. 

Warnings—In View of the 
Past and Future: 

Be not led astray. 

God is not mocked. 

You reap as you sow. 
To the flesh—corruption. 


To the spirit—Eternal Life. 


Conclusion, Summarizing the Gos- 
pel (vi. 11-18). 


(1) 


(3) 


By ate 


Concerning false Teachers: 

They teach circumcision for 
selfish ends, i. e., to escape 
persecution for the cross of 
Christ. 

They keep not the Law. 

They glory in ordinances, 
Concerning Paul. 

His glory is in the Cross of 
Christ. 

cross the world is 
crucified to him. 

By the cross he is crucified 
to the world. 

Nothing counts in Jesus but 
a new creation. 

Peace to all who walk by this 
rule. 

He has the brand 
_Jesus. 

The Benediction (vy. 18). 


marks of 


B. Review of the Book in the Light of the Cross 


I. Deliverance by the Cross. 
t. What the Cross delivers from: 
(1) This present evil world (i. 4). 
(2) The Curse of the Law (iii. 
13, and iv. I-7). 
(3) Endless Divisions (iii. 28). 


2. 


(4) 


(5) 


The flesh with the passions 
and lusts (v. I9-21, 24). 


The world—as an object of 
interest (vi. 14). 


What the Cross Delivers to: 


(1) 


Grace and Peace (i. 3, 4). 
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(2) The Revelation of 
Christy (Gast el). 

(3) Justification before God (ii. 
16). 

(4) Eternal Life (ii. 20). 

(5) Sonship (iv. 5). 

(6) Liberty (v. 1). 

(7) The Spiritual Life (v. 16-26). 

(8) Times of Trial and Victory 
(evict 7) 


Jesus 


CY II. Memory Outline of the Book 


It contains Three Sections in Six 
Chapters :— 

1. Chapters I. and II., dealing with 
Paul’s Apostolic Authority and 
his Assertion of it. 

2 Chapters, LET) sand lV., dealine 


with Justification by Faith. 
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3. Capters V. and VI., dealing with 
Practical Exhortations. 


III. Key Thoughts by Chapters Ar 


1. The Galatian Apostasy and Paul 
meeting it. 

2. Trip to Jerusalem, Controversy 
with Peter at Antioch. 

3 and 4. The Law—two Covenants— 
Grace. 

5. Liberty in the Spirit. 

6.. Helping one another. 


[Bibliography — Cambridge Bible; 
Stevens on Galatians; The Expositor’s 
Bible; Thayer’s Greek Lexicon; Amer- 
ican Revised Version, and the Bible 
Union Version, The New Testament.] 


SOME SPECIAL BIBLICAL TOPICS 


How to Study the Bible—Misleading Advice 


Rev. E. M. Saunders, D.D., Halifax, Nova Scotia 


“Study the Bible as you would any 
other book; approach the examination 
of the Christian Scriptures without pre- 
judice for or against them; and in the 
investigation of their contents be 
wholly impartial.” 

These are the apparently sound direc- 
tions of the rationalistic qritic. But 
however seemingly reasonable they may 
be, there lurk in them both a fallacy 
and an impossibility. 

1. They call for an impossibility! 

Take, for example, the young man 
who, through knowledge obtained from 
the Bible, has been convicted of his 
sins, and, led to Christ whom he has ac- 
cepted as his personal Saviour. The 
sense of guilt and condemnation have 
given place to the joy of salvation and 
the assurance of justification. In the 
light of the divine contents of the Bible 
he discovered God's great love and 
mercy for him, a high handed sinner. 
Through its sacred words which were 
made “spirit and life,’ Christ was re- 
vealed to him; met and satisfied all his 
desires. In this experience “old things 


passed away and all things became 
new;” light, such as he had never be- 
fore known, fell upon him, making plain 
his relations to this world, to the world 
to come, to his fellow men and to his 
Creator. The book that has been the 
means of working this radical change, 
he knows is the Word of God. It is a 
spiritual book; and meets all his spirit- 
ual wants.. It speaks with authority. 
even the authority of God. 

Can that young man come to the 
study of the Bible without prejudice in 
its favor? Impossible. 

Take, as another case, the mother, 
who in early life found the Bible “a 
light to her feet and a lamp to her 
paths”—a light in which she made her 
way from the darkness of condemnation 
into the marvellous day of justification 
through faith in Christ and Him cruci- 
fied—the mother who has found in both 
the Old and the New Testaments, “the 
bread that came down from heaven,”— 
the bread which has nourished and sus- 
tained her in bearing the responsibilities 
and discharging the duties of mo 
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hood—the mother who whenever she 
felt the need of fuller fellowship with 
her Saviour, opened the Bible and com- 
muned with Him in history, biography, 


psalm, prophecy, gospel, epistle and 
‘revelation. 
Can that mother begin afresh the 


study of her holy Bible, free from her 
prejudiced love for its sacred contents? 
To ask the question, is to answer it. 
Impossible, impossible! 

On the other hand, take the case of 
an infidel, brought up in a Christian 
community, and who all though his life 
has rejected the Bible as a supernatural 
revelation—ask him to denude himself 
of his chronic and strong prejudices 
against the Bible. Can he do it? Yes, 
when “the leopard has changed his 
spots.” 


2. They involve a dangerous fallacy. 


Now that the impossibility has been 
pointed out, let the fallacy be dragged 
out of its lurking place into the light. 

Here is a treatise on morals, written, 
say by Plato. All are asked to come to 
the study of this book. History and 
archaeology are searched for matter 
that may throw light upon its author- 
ship, its genuineness, principles and pre- 
cepts. Its text is submitted to a search- 
ing and thorough exegesis, and all the 
data possible secured, collated and clas- 


sified. In their light this work - is 
judged. This is satisfactory and scien- 
tific. 


This book, let it be borne in mind, 
is the work of man—men have care- 
fully and thoroughly examined it, and 
have impartially drawn conclusions from 
the data they have accumulated. But, 
if the investigation of the Bible is lim- 
ited to the means employed in deter- 
mining the character and contents of 
a book made by man, would that be for 
the Bible thorough and scientific, as it 
is for human literature? Assuredly not. 
The Bible claims to be God’s book, 
given to the world supernaturally. This 
being so, the examiners of its contents, 
in addition to the qualifications neces- 
sary to examine a book of human au- 


thorship, must possess godlike quali- 
fications—divine preparation. 

But shall it be denied that the Bible 
should be subjected to all the tests ap- 
plied to human literature in order that 
the conclusions shall be exhaustive and 
scientific? Not at all. Use all these 
means to master its contents and es- 
tablish its teachings. Let its concur- 
rent history, archaeology, philology, 
exegesis and comparison with other re- 
ligious literature give all the help they 
may possess. But this is not enough to 
constitute this investigation sufficient 
and scientific. When investigation by 
the use of these means, is exhausted, it 
would be premature, unsound, unscien- 
tific to pronounce judgment, simply be- 
cause such investigation is deficient— 
the examiners not being duly qualified. 

It is a well-known fact that a large 
number of words of the language in 
which the New Testament was written 
fail in their usual and well understood 
definitions fully to convey the Christian 
thought they were employed to express. 
Take, for instance, pistis, meaning in 
Greek simply confidence; but used in 
the New Testament in some places to 
convey the soulfull confidence in Christ 
as a personal Saviour. None but the 
.egenerate can fully take in this added 
meaning. The word, baptizo, in the origi- 
nal means simply the physical act of bap- 
tizing; but in the Christian sense it also 
indicates union with Christ, and is a 
symbol of spiritual death, burial, resur- 
rection and life. In its fulness no one 
except an intelligent person who has 
learned the additional meaning of the 
word through fellowship with the Sav- 
iour of the world can comprehend its 


added signification. These are only 
samples of many words of the same 
class. A man, therefore, prepared to 


study the literary productions of men 
may not be fully qualified to study this 
Book given the world by God. 
Students of the Bible must be spe- 
cially qualified for their work in order 
to secure and give their true value to 
all the obtainable data. To stop short 
of this would not be scientific. Science 
demands all the facts and their classi- 
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before deductions are made and 
final conclusions reached. The Bible 
claims a divine origin; through men, 
elected by Himself, God gave this book 
to the world. To its own history and 
biography it claims to give an infalli- 
ble interpretation. 

Added to this it assumes to teach a 

54 eet Code of Morals and the Only 
Way of Salvation, i. e., the only plan 
by which unholy men can become holy; 
by which sin can be overcome and re- 
moved, and fellowship with God re- 
stored to lost, sinful men. Therefore, 
to study the Bible scientifically, it is 
necessary to go further in the acquisi- 
tion of facts, than in the study of a book 
of mere human authorship. Man can 
criticise and judge the productions of 
man; but it requires God in man _ to 
thoroughly investigate and judge a pro- 
duction of God. 

Paul was more than an inspired the- 
ologian, he was a philosopher, he was 
scientific when he said, the natural eye 
sees not, the natural, mental ear hears 
not, the things prepared by God for 
those who love Him. A brute can not 
judge a man; a man can not judge an 
angel; an angel even can not judge God. 
For one to judge another, he must be at 
least. equal to the one judged, having 
equal attributes and qualifications. By 
His Spirit, God has revealed Himself 
to those who love Him. The Spirit in 
them judges revelation—‘“all things, yea 
the deep things of God.” Man’s spirit 
judges man, God’s Spirit judges God— 
God’s supernatural revelation. 

The wise and learned Greeks of Paul’s 
day said of the plan of salvation— 
“foolishness This they did because 
they did not qualify themselves to ob- 
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tain all the facts and to judge correctly 
the principles and precepts of Paul's 
gospel. The learned Jews of Paul’s 
time stumbled over the revelation, be- 
cause they were not qualified to exam- 
ine it scientifically. They could not un+ 
derstand the “things of God, for they 
were spiritually discerned,” but they 
themselves were not spiritual. God gives 
His Holy Spirit to those alone who are 
in Christ. They are judges. 

A work-of man would not be scien- . 
tifically examined unless the examiner 
possessed the gifts and qualifications of 
the author. The Bible can not be exam- 
ined according to the canons of science, 
unless the examiner has the essential 
endowments to carry his work to the 
utmost limits, collect all the facts, and 
in their light come to his ultimate find- 
ings. He must possess adequate quali- 
fications for this special work. 

It is, therefore, a skilfully devised 
fallacy to lay down the rule that the 
study of the Bible should be the same 
as the study of any other book, and lim- 
ited to the same means. ‘ 

The parts of the Bible essential i 
the salvation of the soul, its edification . 
in the truth and directions for service, ; 
are so plain, that “the wayfaring man,” 
the-man of the simplest mind, can read 
them, understand them and profit by 
them. But historic investigation, phil- 4 
osophy, so far as it can be applied to 
the truths of the Bible, and the com- 
parison of the Christian religion with 
other religious systems, can be relegated 
to Christian scholarship—to the few : 
who are specially qualified to inv 
gate these features of the contents of 
the Holy Scriptures. 


WHERE WERE THE LAST INSTRUCTIONS OF JESUS G 


This question was asked in our April 
issue by W. H. LUlsley, and left un- 
answered until the present issue. 

It would have been better had the 
writer of the paper in question said: 
“What follows was probably uttered on 
the way to Gethsemane.” 


hee Jv220 


Of course it can not be definite 
tled just where these last ins 
of Jesus were given. The y 
Christ, “Arise, let us go h 
however to make it probabl. 
were uttered after le: 
room. The points urg 
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are evidently based on assumed prob- 
abilities; but such probabilities must 
be very strong before they can be al- 
lowed to decide that Jesus and His 
disciples did not leave the room at that 
-time. As there is nothing to indicate 
any such delay as would be required for 
the completion of these teachings in the 
upper chamber it would seem to be 
preferable to assume that the. direction 
of Jesus was complied with. 

, The student of the Gospel of John 
- will be interested in following out the 
introductory suggestions of Dr. Lange 
on these chapters—to which Dr. Philip 
Schaff approvingly calls attention—as 
bringing out their symbolical lessons. 
According to the common view the 
words, “Arise, let us go hence”, were 
followed by the walk from the City 
towards the brook Cedron. “Vineyards 
and nocturnal garden—fires on either 
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side,’ where just at this season the vine- wy 
dressers were burning the cut-off 
branches, probably suggested (as Schaff, 
Godet and others think) the discourse 
on the Vine and the Branches, and what 
follows, in chapters xv. and xvi. Jesus 
is supposed to have gathered His 
disciples around Him in some retired 
spot by the way, to receive these part- 
ing instructions. The MHigh-Priestly 
Prayer, recorded in chapter xvii., prob- 
ably followed in the same place. 

The time of the Prayer is indicated 
by the fact that it occurred just before 
the going forth over the brook Kedron 
(xviii. 1). “The crossing of the brook 
Cedron was the act and sign of final 
decision. It is not necessary to under- 
stand the going forth as a going forth 
from the Supper room, for the precincts 
of the city probably extended, in single 
residences, down into the valley”. 

Epitor. 
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League Wotes and Points 


At a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Bible League, 
April I, 1905, it was decided to hold a 
conference of the League in the Marble 
Collegiate Reformed Church, New York 
City, May 16, 17 and 18, 1905. 

Two General Topics will be embraced 
in the Program: 

; “Belief in the Integrity and Inspira- 
' tion of the Old Testament Scriptures Es- 
sential to Christianity.” 
“The Bible as the Inspired Word of 
_ God the only Foundation for Christian 
- Life and Achievement.” 
' There will be seven sessions—possibly 
nine—at each of which will be presented 
one principal address, to be followed by 


other and briefer discussions conducted 
q : 


The Conference in New York 


by some of the ablest and most schol- 
arly men in the various Evangelical 
Churches: 

The program is not yet ready for pub- 
lication, but it is possible to announce 
the subjects of some of the addresses 
already arranged for. 

There will be a brief Opening State- 
ment of the Objects of the Conference 
by the President, Mr. William Phillips 
Hall, and the General Secretary, Rev. Dr. 
Daniel S. Gregory. 


From the side of Biblical Criticism the 
Program will be strong and attractive. 

Two addreses are expected from Dr. 
G. Frederick Wright, of Oberlin, Ohio, 
Editor of the Bibliotheca Sacra, and the 
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greatest living authority on Glacial and 
Biblical Geology. The topics will be— 

“Geological Confirmations of the Bib- 
lical History of Israel from Abraham to 
Exodus.” 

“Contributions of Geology to the Cred- 
ibility of the Flood.” 

Three Addresses are promised by Rev. 
John Urquhart, the distinguished Scotch 
lecturer and defender of the Bible as the 
Word of God, who is in this country on 
his way to Australasia, and who at this 
writing is delivering Noonday Addresses 
daily in Tremont Temple, Boston. His 
topics will be— 

“Ts the Book of Jonah History or Par- 
able?” 

“The Book of Daniel; the Critic and 
the Archaeologist.” 

“The Miracle of Prophecy.” 

. The Rev. Dr. M. G. Kyle, of Philadel- 
phia, who has just spent a season abroad 
in the prosecution of his investigations, 
will deliver an Address on— 

“Some Gems Recovered from an Old 
Egyptian Lapidist’s Workshop; Testi- 
mony to the Historical Trustworthiness 
of the Old Testament.” 

Rev. Dr. Robert Dick Wilson, the dis- 
tinguished Oriental Scholar of Prince 
Theological Seminary, will give an Ad- 
dress on— 

“Abraham demonstrated a Historical 
Character, from Geography, History and 
Chronology.” 

Rev. Dr. Luther T. Townsend, former- 
ly of Bostan University, author of many 
able books in Biblical defense, whose 


name is familiar to the members of the 
League as the writer of “Collapse of 
Evolution”, published at Bible League 
Credo Series, No. 2”, will give an Ad- 
dress on 

“Bible Inspiration: Orthodox View.” 

These are some of the topics selected 
for discussion from the Critical side. 


From the point of view of Practical 
Christianity, various vital problems of 
current interest will be discussed by, 
scholarly and able men, so in touch with 
practical life as to be able to give expert 
testimony on the subjects which they dis- 
cuss. Some of the subjects will be— 

“The Scientific Type of Unbelief.” 

“The Bearings of the Higher Criticism 
on Christian Ministers.” 

“The Bible as the source of Spiritual 
Power.” 

“The Bible and Individual, Social and 
Civil Purity.” 

“The Bible as the Message of all True 
Evangelism, at Home and Abroad.” 


These are but suggestions of what will 
be more fully set forth in the Program 
of the Conference. 

The members of the League will be 
invited to take part in the discussions. 
It is expected that a General Popular 
Meeting will be held at some time during 
the*Conference. 

The Session on Thursday Evening will 
close with a statement, by the Presi- 
dent and Officers, of the aims and the 
immediate needs of the League. 


Rev. John Urquhart in this Country 


Rev. Mr. Urquhart arrived in New 
York as scheduled to arrive. He began 
his work of lecturing immediately on his 
arrival. On April 24, he went to Bos- 
ton by invitation of the Evangelical 
Ministerial Alliance, where, in addition 
to many other public engagements, he 
has been lecturing daily at midday in 
Tremont Temple. He seems to have 
met with a warm reception from the 
friends of the Bible. 

It was announced in the April issue 
that it would be necessary to arrange an 


“Itinerary” in order to make the best 
use of his time during his stay in this 
country. We are compelled now to an- 
nounce that his time has already been 
practically filled till the end of the sum- 
Tk 

The way is still open, however, for 
engagements in the early autumn, at the 
West, as he will then be crossing the 
Continent on his way to New Zealand 
where he expects to winter. The League 
will be glad to aid any of the brethren 
in the West in making this autumn con- 
nection with the lecturer. 
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The Conference in Hew Work 


“The Bible the Inspired Word of God” 


In accordance with the announcement in the May issue of The Bible 
Student and Teacher, the Spring Conference of The American Bible 
League opened, in the Marble Collegiate Reformed Church, on Tuesday 
Evening, May 16, at 8 o’clock. The President of the League, Mr. William 
Phillips Hall, was in the chair, and the music was in charge of Mr. F. H. 
Jacobs, who led the singing at the Conventions in New York and Boston in 
1904. Rev. Dr. David James Burrell, pastor of the Church, read the Scrip- 
tures and made the opening prayer, after which the President delivered his 
address, and Topic I. of the Program was discussed in two addresses, by 
Rev. Drs. Townsend and Wright, that will be found in this issue. 

At this writing the first session only has been held, but the presence of a° 
large audience, that evidently came to listen and learn, gives promise of a 
profitable and successful Conference. The Addresses will be printed in the 
successive numbers of this magazine. The Program will be found in full 
at the close of this number, to give our readers some conception of what is in 
store for them. 


OPENING ADDRESS 
President William Phillips Hall 


In opening in the name of our Divine Lord this Third Convention or 
Conference of the American Bible League, we desire first to welcome 
most heartily to to the several sessions any and all persons who may be at all 
interested in the great questions under consideration. In this work we 
have but one object in view, namely, the conservation and advancement of 
the truth of God; and, if it should appear in these discussions that we radi- 
cally differ from some in our views of such truth, let it be clearly under- 
stood that we have no offensive personal animosities or unchristly tempers 
to indulge, and that we engage in this Christian enterprise with malice 
toward none and with charity for all. 

The American Bible League represents the organized conservative 
scholarship of the evangelical educational institutions and churches of 
North America. On its membership rolls appear the names of many, if 
not all, of the most able and eminent scholars of the conservative school. 
Over four thousand persons subscribe to its official organ, The Bible 
Student and Teacher, almost all of whom are in hearty sympathy with 


t. 
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our views and a large proportion of whom are members of the League. 
It has come to stay, and must be reckoned with by all persons interested 
in ‘Bible study, whether they agree or disagree with its scholastic con- 
clusions. 

Jt stands, first of all, in the Church and before the world, for the 
maintenance of the faith that was once for all delivered to the saints. ts. Its 
members believe in the Divine inspiration, integrity, historieity and 
authority of the Bible as the very Word of God; and they hold that teach- 
ings that are directly or indirectly subversive of that belief are not of 
God. They believe in the unique divinity, the substitutional atonement 
and the resurrection of Jesus Christ, and they believe that Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob were real historical characters, and that their racial 
descendants are with us today. They believe that the principles of com- 
mon honesty apply with as much authority and force in theological semi- 
naries and pulpits as in Wall Street; and that men who have solemnly 
engaged to teach and preach the canonical Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments as the Word of God, and who teach and preach the conclu- 
sions of a so-called scientific scholarship, whose inevitable effect is the 
destruction of faith in the Bible as the Word of God, are in principle as 
orally guilty of a breach of trust as are the men who are untrue in mat- 
ters of finance. 

In order to correct an erroneous impression that has obtained in cer- 
tain quarters, to the effect that The American Bible League was organ- 
ized only to defend the traditional faith in the Bible as the Word of God, 
we desire to state that, while such defence constitutes a a important 

The League Boreneaze the active. ‘promotion of ree views..of divine 
truth as ‘accord with the teachings of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
It aims in this work of Christian education to reach all departments | of 
Christian enterprise; and in this service it directly challenges the baseless 
assumptions of the destructive Biblical scholarship of the day. 

The League is no enemy to truth in any form, and always stands 
ready to accept fully the proved results of all reverent Biblical criticism. 
Two General Topics will be considered in this Conference: First, Belief 
in the Integrity and Inspiration of the Old Testament Scriptures Essen- 
tial to Christianity. Second, The Bible, as the Inspired Word of God, 
the Only Foundation for Christian Life and Achievement. And in the 
consideration of these Topics Christian scholarship, in rank second to 
none, will be fully utilized, while, so far as possible, the addresses will 
be of popular character and interest. oh 

In conclusion, we desire to call special attention to the extraordinary — ; 
importance of the issues involved in the movement represented in paapY 
this Conference. The faith of men in the Bible as the Word of Goc 
stake, and the teachings that have resulted in this condition while 
ating in large part from avowed and open enemies of the Ch ‘ 
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are now most largely advanced and waged by those who have been set 
apart and ordained for the advancement and defence of that faith,—and 
the cry of the Psalmist is heard from many quarters: “If the founda- 
tions be destroyed, what can the righteous do?” 

With a confidence born of God we can not doubt the outcome of the 
present conflict. Though heaven and earth may pass away, God’s word 
can never pass away; and accepting, without any reservation whatever, 
this declaration of Holy Writ as the Word of God, we hail the coming of 
the dawn of a universal faith of the people in the Bible as the Word of 
the Eternal Father of us all. 


Topic 1.—Inspiration, Its Lrplanation and Confirmation. 
Tuesday Evening Program 


“INSPIRATION OF THE BIBLE FROM THE ORTHODOX POINT 
; OF VIEW” 


Prof. Luther T. Townsend, D.D., S.T.D., M.V.I. 


In former times the phrase, inspiration of the Bible, implied that the 


writers of that book, while inspired, were so far taken possession of by 


the “Holy “Spirit _ that _they would not communicate, nor select for com- 


munication anything ‘different trom what God desired; and this essen- 


tially | is the view still held by conservative theologians. 

But there are not a few so-called liberal scholars who in recent times 
look upon inspiration as something quite different, and who claim that 
in the composition of the Bible there is nothing supernatural, if indeed 
anything unusual. All intelligent men have in a degree what the proph- 
ets and apostles had, is the modern theory. M. Mangasarian states the 
radical theory thus:— “The thought, word or deed that will not die is 


, peninsulas aoeanenaite 


inspired. Whatever challenges the possibil ities of n man and clothes him i, 


“With power “to t think, ‘tO W vill and _do, 1s inspired. ‘Whateve er gives S “sweep” 
—— — ee tae amino nee oe a 
) to. our affections and scope to our energies; wh hatey er “dev slope to their 


It in the b i 
are felt in the breast, is, inspired. ’ ae 
And while certain other writers of this same way of thinking speak 
in high terms of the inspiration of David, Isaiah and Jeremiah, yet in 
the next breath, they contend no less for the inspiration of Homer, Dante, 
Milton and Shakespeare. A well-known _Unitarian author employs these 
_ words :— “Orthodoxy is right in maintaining | the Supreme. excellence and 
value of the Christian Scriptures ; it is right in saying they were written 
beet einer eee ede’ 
by inspired men.’ 
But this same writer does not hesitate to claim for‘the best of his 
productions an inspiration similar to that of Moses and Isaiah, Mat- 
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thew and John. Indeed he goes so far as to say that, “All men have their 
hours, or moments of inspiration...... The poet and artist, the scholar 


(and thinker have theirs; and the man who invents a machine often has 


the idea come to him by an inspiration. Not only was the great Shakes- 
peare inspired, but so was Newton, so was Columbus, so was Lord 
Bacon, so was Faust when he discovered printing, Watt when he 
invented the steam engine and Daguerre when he found out how to make 
photographic pictures; in all great discoveries and inventions, and in 
small ones too, the original idea is an inspiration.” 

Now, if this view is correct, then inventors of friction matches, hair- 
pins and wooden toothpicks. were inspired essentially the same as ‘David 


and Paul. peta 


Hence it is manifest that those who look upon inspiration from this 
unorthodox point of view, do not mean by the word what the Apostles 
meant. Theopneustia, on their lips. meant something more than remark- 
able excellence in rhetorical composition; something more than ingenuity _ 
in the invention of articles useful to humanity; something more than 
physical unction, or ordinary intellectual elevation; it meant rather some- 
‘thing that is unusual and “unquestionably supernatural. ae 

Since, therefore, there are these different uses to which the word 


inspiration has been put, and since lexicographers are accustomed to give 


yao, 


it both a specific and general meaning, it becomes necessary at the outset 
to define the term as used in this address. In a word it is employed in 
the primitive, orthodox sense, and means, as we have just said that the 
Bible writers were moved upon, or - borne “along by the Holy ‘Spirit. to to 
communicate certain truths, the same = precisely, no more, no Tess, no other. 
than God. desired, or intended, aes 

Orthodox scholars also speak of certain methods of inspiration that 
are measurably distinct from one another and that ea easily can be classi- 
fied. They are the following :— 

First—The Holy Spirit strengthened or quickened the intellectual 
faculties of the writers of the Bible to such extent that though ordi- 
nary men they did their work in an extraordinary manner. 

Second,—The Holy Spirit suggested to the minds of the Bible writ- 
ers not only thoughts, but, when necessary, words as well. 

Third—The Holy Spirit clarified the natural vision of the Bible 
writers or gave them a supernatural vision, enabling them to see things 
otherwise invisible and to have knowledge of things otherwise unknow- 
able. 

Orthodoxy has assumed also that the Holy Spirit could employ at 
any time either of these methods, or any two or all of them combined, 
the method or methods employed being such as could best accomplish 
the divine purpose. 


pies still further and eae has reasoned 
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can, or ought to do for himself: and, therefore, the reasoning is that God 
“employed _ miraculous agencies and revelations in case of the Bible writ- 
ers only when and to such extent as were required for the accomplish- 
ment of the divine purpose. ~ 

Keeping in mind these somewhat general principles one is in posi- 
tion to explain and illustrate more fully the different methods employed 
by the Holy Spirit in aiding the men who, orothodoxy contends, were 
providentially called to write and compile the Bible. 


I. The first method in this enumeration has to do with the strength- _.. 
ening of the intellectual faculties of the Bible Writers. ite 


There are at least two ways in which this type of inspiration appears 
to have afforded aid:— First, it enabled the Bible writers to select their 
materials with remarkable wisdom. Second, it enabled them to write 
with remarkable skill. 

Those men when under the first, called inspiration by superinten- 
dence, were left, as the term implies, to exercise a degree of freedom in 
their work; they could_use a diction, idiom and rhetorical style distinc- 4 
tively their own and could avail themselves of information already within ©” 
their reach. 

It is now well known for instance that when the earlier books of 
the Bible were composed there were in existence many written parch- 
ments and tablets and a large number of unwritten traditions, covering 
more or less fully and accurately Israelitish history, the early history of 
mankind and that of the origin of the world. While, therefore, there 
would be no need of a new revelation of facts already well-known, yet 
what orthodoxy has a right to insist upon is that the Holy Spirit would 
need to direct, control or superintend the minds of the writers and com- 
pilers s of the Bible. to such. extent that _ ‘they. would select, _the fittest 
records “from the great mass then in existence, properly arrange themy” 
supply deficiencies and afterwards write Bible history with such rhetor- 
ical skill as s they possessed, or with such. as.might be given them. That 
is, the writers were to Pte everything in their power, the Holy Spirit the 
rest, if anything else were needed. 

So, too, during the more brilliant periods of Chaldean and Egyptian 
civilization, laws of state and laws of health were more or less carefully 
and wisely studied and formulated; with those laws Moses and _ other 
leading Israelites had become familiar. So far, therefore, as those laws , 
were in harmony with the divine will there would be no need of special 
revelations. Vhatawmflies Theck trek ridbod: Pantha Lowe eet tw rs 

And for other reasons, too, it should not be thought eta if there” e 
is found a similarity between some of the laws of the Chaldean and’ fa) y 
Egyptian codes and those of Israel; for the Chaldeans and Egyptians 7 

themselves were famous copyists. 
Enoch, who is said to have walked with God, and Noah, to whom 
remarkable revelations had been made, preceded the Egyptian and Chal- 
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dean. What is best in the civil institutions, laws and cosmogony of those 
ancient monarchies may therefore, have been borrowed from what even 
before the flood had been divinely revealed to Godly men. tuft Fr: EF 

Now, while it seems consistent with the nature of things, with divine 
methods and with what is found in the Bible that Moses and the Israel- 
ites should make use of existing institutions and laws with which they 
already were familiar, and that God could sanction; yet, living in the midst 


of all sorts of existing laws and rules, good, bad, indifferent, it is equally 


clear, as orthodoxy insists, that the writers of the Bible needed the aid — 
“of divine superintendence w isely to “choose between the true and false, 


the wheat and chaff. 


Indeed, it might well be asked who were Moses and the Israelites 
that they, without guidance, were successful in keeping their laws free 
from the utterly useless, unwise and mischievous ones with which the 
Chaldean and Egyptian codes abound ! Is not divine superintendence 
the only rational explanation that has yet been given to account for this 
phenomenon? 

And, too, during the later periods, while the Bible was in process of 
composition, there appears to have been needed a similar superinten- 
dence. That is, there were among the Hebrews in the time of Ezra, as 
every student of history knows, many religious psalms. The patriarchs, 
the prophets, the sons of Korah, Asaph, Heman, Ethan and David the 
most famous of them all, together with others, were religious psalm 
writers. Solomon composed more than a thousand, and no one reason- 
ably can doubt that godly men outside the Hebrew commonwealth, in 
hours of devotion had hymned their desires, meditations and praises to 
Jehovah. 

And, too, there were at that time proverbs almost without number, 
that had been handed on, as they now are, from one generation to an- 
other. The making of proverbs, or maxims, was one of the most ancient 
employments. Solomon formulated three thousand and probably in his time 
there were in vogue among the Hebrews and the peoples bordering on 
Judea almost innumerable others that wise men who lived before Solo- 
mon, before Abraham, and even before Noah had coined into use. It is 
not extravagant, therefore, to say that some of the world’s best wisdom, 
in choice and fitting language, had been enshrined in ethical and religous 
maxims long before the book of Proverbs was compiled. 

Now, if the divine purpose were to give to the world, in the time of 
Ezra, a manual of daily devotion such as the book of Psalms, and a 


manual of practical rules for daily living such as the Book of Proverbs, 


there would be no need of a reinvention of devout and wise psalms and 
proverbs already in existence, nor would there be need of new ones i in 
place of those that answered fittingly the purposes of such composi 
reproductions would be clearly a work of supererogation and th 
contrary to the divine method. But, on the other hand, there 
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needed, as orthodoxy insists, a measure of superintendence that those 
two books might be free from pernicious maxims then in use, and that 
a selection might be made in harmony with the divine purpose. 


What is true of the history, laws, psalms and proverbs of the Old 
Testament, as to the need of divine superintendence, is no less true of the 
New Testament writings. 

The four evangelists, for instance, journeyed with their Master 
through the towns and villages of Judea and among the hills of Galilee 
they had witnessed His deeds of mercy and had heard His words spoken 
in public and private. Now while a new revelation of what had been 
seen and heard was unnecessary, while peculiarities of individual diction, 
idiom and rhetorical ‘style 1 need not be interfered with, yet orthodoxy wisely 
contends that in other respects divine superintendence would be well nigh 
indispensable. 

If, as seems reasonable, the design of the Holy Spirit was to give 
to the world through the agency of man a brief and faultless narrative 
of the Life of Jestis, would it be an easy task for even skilful men, hav- 
ing literary training and plenty of leisure, to select from the vast amount 
of existing materials what would best be introduced into the record? 
What temptations there were for those New Testament writers to 
enlarge, expatiate and speculate upon the birth, early life, miracles and 
teachings of their Master! 

Now, on a careful study of these problems, it not only appears that 
such superintendence as we have supposed was | needed but actually was £¢/ 
afforded. As a matter of fact, the Gospels are so made up that they are 
no less marvelous in what they omit than in what they say. That is, 
we have in them, a most interesting and thrilling account of the grandest 
life this world has ever known, three years of which were crowded with 
almost unexampled activities, and yet the narrative is written with such 
beauty and vividness, as well as brevity, that without weariness, though 
it contains a whale system of theology, one can read it at a single sitting. 

Under ordinary circumstances this disembarrassment of the New 
Testament from superfluous subject matter would indicate that the writ- 
ers were in possession of large literary experience, and could command 
leisure. Who, therefore, were those unliterary evangelists that they were 
able to select with such consummate wisdom their materials and weave 
them with such remarkable, even extraordinary skill, into a record that 
challenges the admiration of the most critical scholars and profoundest 

: thinkers of this world? 

What better explanation has been offered than the one given by 
orthodoxy and announced also in the New Testament, that the Holy 

Spirit brought such things to the remembrance of the evangelists as God 

desired to have placed in His book? 

But we must pass to a consideration of the second class of evidence 

at the Holy Spirit strengthened or quickened the intellectual faculties 


> 
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of the Bible writers, seen in the fact that they wrote with remarkable 
skill. 


In the main the reasoning of orthodoxy is that the Jewish people 


ol unaided never could have produced such a remarkable body. of literature 2 


asttS found in the Old and New Testament Scriptures. 

At the time when most of the Old Testament was written the Jews, 
in civilization, were much behind the neighboring nations. ‘Their most 
brilliant era was that of Solomon and yet when building the temple the 
King was obliged to send abroad for artisans, masons and carpenters. The 
Jew was iess scientific than the Egyptian, less artistic than the Greek, less 
enterprising than the Carthagenian and less literary than the Roman. 

It may, therefore, well be asked how it were possible for that exclu- 
sive and scarcely up-to-date people to give to the world a book that is 
superior to anything found in the literature of the nations surrounding 
them. 

Beginning with the time of Moses there were formulated rules of 
health and enacted laws that not only z are immeasurably superior to ‘those 
of all other ancient peoples but, owing to their excellence, are an aston- 
ishment to the ablest medical and legal minds of modern times. And, if 
the compilation made by Ezra is taken in review, no one need hesitate in 
saying that the world is coming rapidly to recognize the claim that the 
facts and revelations found in that completed Old Testament of the Jews, 
harmonize as do no others of ancient date with the established facts of 
history, ‘of science and philosophy; that they teach a saner system 0 of 


» ethics and religion than is found in any other contemporaneous litera- 
ture ; that they oa more strongly than any other book of ancient date 


on earth, and no nee to barbarian races, whether dwelling among the 
frosts of the arctics, or among the sands of the tropics; that for some 
reason those writings reach to such depths in human souls that they 


‘can be translated into other languages without losing their peculiar 


poignancy in producing conviction in the souls of the guilty, or their 
charm in giving consolation to the troubled hearts of those who accept 
them. ; 

Men the best qualified to judge do not hesitate to say that the poor- 
est rendering of that Jewish book, even in the clumsiest dialect of any 
one of the four hundred languages into which it has been translated, is 
“quick and powerful and sharper than any two-edged sword,” when ad- 
dressed to the transgressor, precisely as it is in the Hebrew, Greek and 
English tongues; and also is the fittest medium in any of the languages 
of men to make known to God the distress and hunger of the human soul. 

By way of more specific illustration, compare for a moment other lit- 
erature with the Psalms of David, for instance, Gray’s “Elegy Written 
in a Country Churchyard.” e- 


. 
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As a piece of art that poem is properly classed among the most fault- 
less gems of the English tongue; yet in beauty, charm and pathos, it does 
not equal a score of the religious psalms,hymns and odes of David that 


seem to have been written with the least apparent effort. And the fact “- 
especially noteworthy is, that Gray’s Elegy can not _be translated _into_ 


any_foreign language..without..losing. almost entirely.its peculiar Eng- 
lish charm, while the Psalms of David are are priceless gems in every lan- 
guage. And yet David had no such. equipment and training as those of 
Gray. That English poet was a master in classical literature and other- 
wise finely educated; he was thoroughly familiar with the world’s poets 
and poetry and spent the best energies of his life in composing that elegy. 

David, on the other hand, knew little of the world’s literature, except 
what he read in the earlier books of the Bible. And watching of flocks in 


his youth, later in life administering the affairs of a kingdom and engag- | 


ing in warfare were his employments. How is it then with such odds 
against him that David easily secures the palm of poetic victory? Cer- 
tainly no one here need be told that the Rig-vedas of India, the poems 
of Homer, those of Dante and Milton, that royal triumvirate of poets, 
have no such multitudes of admirers and readers from all the walks of 
life as have the Psalms of David. 

“In Literature and Dogma,’ Matthew Arnold draws a comparison 
between the prayers of St. Augustine and those of Israel’s poet. He 
quotes this prayer of that really great and religious-minded church 
father :— 

“Come to my help, thou one God, one eternal true substance, where 
is no discrepancy, no confusion, no death: where is supreme _ con- 
cord, supreme evidence, supreme constancy, supreme plentitude, supreme 
life; where he who begets and he who is begotten of him are one; above 
whom is nothing, outside of whom is nothing, without whom is nothing: 
beneath whom is the whole; hearken unto me, my God, my Lord.” 

What language to put on to the lips of the great mass of sorrowing 
and struggling humanity, and what a gulf there is between that prayer 
and scores that are found in the Bible! 

“Have mercy upon me, O God, according to thy loving kindness; 
according unto the multitude of thy tender mercies blot out my _ trans- 
gressions. Wash me thoroughly from my sins, and blot out all mine 
iniquities. Create in me a clean heart, O God; and renew a right spirit 
within me. Cast me not away from thy presence; and take not thy Holy 
Spirit from me,” is a universal supplication. 

“Lord Jesus, receive my spirit,” “Our Father, who art in heaven,” 
are prayers that are repeated by the simplest souls and yet awaken the 
profoundest conceptions of which the human mind is capable. 

“Such,” says Arnold half ironically, “is how those poor, ill-endowed 
_Semites, belonging to the occipital races, unhelped by Aryan genius, 
yrayed and talked religion!” 


se 
. 
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How, therefore, are we to account for the fact, that in this twentieth 
century the Old Testament as a whole continues to shine among all other 
literatures as a central sun, and more especially for the fact that, since 

CA the days of Ezra and the prophets, the Jew has done nothing in litera- 
ture that is of any noteworthy importance, until the writing of the New 
Testament? 

But without stopping to answer these questions let us turn to the 
writings of the New Testament, and especially the biography of the Lord 
Jesus, in confirmation of the point we are all making. 

As every one knows, the gospel is so singularly written that the fool, 
though a wayfaring man, can read_and easily understand it, and yet with 
such literary skill that men of the most thorough scholastic training bow 
reverently before it. It is written with such vividness that the one de- 
scribed appears not to. be dead at all, but alive and upon the earth. 

ff These characteristics appear, not only i in the original Greek and in the 
’ br English translation, but in all the different translations of the many lan- 
guages and dialects into which the story of that life has been rendered. 

Now, it must be admitted that this quality of literary composition 
can not be attributed to the genius of the Hebrew and Greek languages 
alone, and certainly not to the unassisted rhetorical skill of the writers 
and compilers of the new Testament, but rather, as orthodox Christianity 
asserts, to something that rhetorical criticism has recognized and often 
commented upon, but has not yet been able clearly to define. 

But there are other evidences of the supernatural strengthenjng or 
quickening of the intellectual faculties of the evangelists, to which for a 
moment attention may be called, gathered especially from the conduct 
and sayings of Christ. That is, everyone knows how much there is to 
say and how many directions to give, when for a time, one is to leave 
one’s business, country or family. 

Every one knows, too, how important it is when Jaws are enacted, 
to have them properly recorded, or when one is entrusted with an im- 
portant embassage to have all documents relating to it written and 
authoritatively subscribed and attested. Or should an esteemed author 
die before revising his books, or a business before settling his affairs 
and making his will, it would be regarded as a sort of misfortune. 

All these matters are important and manifest enough, yet our Lord, — 
who knew perfectly how precarious are earthly things, who knew what and 

“OG where and how soon would be the tragic end of his life, and who often 
spoke of his doctrines and words as of supremest importance, wrote noth- 
ing himself, except once, and then with his finger on the sand or in the 
dust; nor during his life time, so far as is known did he ever command > 
anything to be written; nor did he revise anything that others had 1 wr it- 


ahs 


carelessness. 
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This wisest of teachers merely chose twelve men from the ordinary 
walks of life to accompany him on his journeys, to listen for themselves 
and see for themselves. And he had occasion more than once to express 
surprise at the inability of these very men to comprehend him and his 
doctrines; even at the last he said to them, “O, without understanding 
and slow of heart!” 

Not only did he not give those men directions as to writing any rec- 
ord about himself, but he expressly told them to take no thought before- 
hand 1 what to say. He thus left the teachings and work of his life in this 
most t extremely hazardous shape, and did it with the utmost composure. 

Now what is the key to this strange conduct of the Master, unless 
found in the following statement from his own lips and among the last 
of his sayings :— “These things have I spoken unto you, while yet abid- 
ing with you. But ‘the Comforter, even the Holy Ghost, whom the Father 
will send in my name, he shall teach you all things and bring to your 
remembrance all that I said unto you.” 

It was this assurance, that the Holy Spirit would strengthen the in- 


tellectual faculties of the evangelists and awaken thoughts that otherwise 
‘would not occur to them, that lets us into the secret of the remarkable 
biography of Christ as recorded in the gospel, and also affords an expla- 
nation, and the only rational one yet given why Christ wrote nothing 
himself, nor commanded anything to be written or even anote to be 
made during his life time. 

Such, therefore, are some of the evidences of the orthodox theory that 
the Holy Spirit quickened, or strengthened, the intellectual faculties of 
ordinary men so that they did extraordinary literary work. 


Il. This brings us to the second kind of inspiration, termed verbal, 
by which is meant such an influence upon the minds of Bible writers by 
the Holy Spirit as at times “suggested “the very words spoken. 
~~ Without taking up the ‘question whether it were possible for the 
Holy Spirit to make revelations without the use of words, since words 
are symbols of thoughts, a theory that has been advanced by several the- 
ologians, we pass to one or two considerations that are less metaphysical, 
the first of which is the testimony of the Bible writers themselves. 

These men, though not in every instance trained in the arts of speech, 
are acknowledged to have been without exception, intelligent, honest and 
Sincere; mén_v whose word, in ordinary matters, would not for a moment 
be questioned. Hence their testimony ought to be accepted, or else some 
valid reason given for rejecting it. 

Take, for example, the following passages :— 

“And Moses said unto the Lord, Oh, Lord, I am not eloquent, neither 
heretofore, nor since thou hast spoken unto thy servant: for I am slow of 
_ speech and of a slow tongue. And the Lord said unto him, Who hath made 
man’s mouth? or who maketh a man dumb or deaf, or seeing, or blind? 


Ts it not I, the Lord? Now, therefore, go, and I will be with thy mouth, 


Ch 
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and teach thee what thou shalt speak.” And the identical words Moses 
was commanded to use he says were given to him. 

Isaiah began his remarkable prophecies with the words,— “Hear, O 
Heavens, and give ear, O earth, for the Lord hath spoken.” 

And when this prophet saw a vision in the temple he said, “And I 
heard the voice of the Lord,...... and he said, Go and tell my people.” 
Then Isaiah as he tells us was..given.words...to. speak. And through- 
out his prophecy announcement after announcement is introduced with 
the words, “The Lord saith unto me,” and “Thus said. the Lord.” 

The following is taken from the prophecy of Jeremiah :— 

“Then said I, Ah, Lord God! behold, I can not speak: for I am a 
child. But the Lord said unto me, Say not, I am a child, for to whomsoever 
I shall send thee thou shalt go and whatsoever I shall command thee 
thou shalt speak. Be not afraid because of them: for I am with thee to 
deliver thee, saith the Lord. Then the Lord put forth His hand, and 
touched my mouth, and the Lord said unto me, Behold, I have put my 
words in thy mouth.” 

The following is from the prophecy of Ezekiel :— 

“Moreover He said unto me, Son of man, all my words that I shall 
speak unto thee receive in thy heart, and hear ‘with thine ears. And go, 
get thee to them of captivity, unto the children of thy people, and speak 
unto them, and tell them, Thus saith the Lord God.” 

In the closing chapter of the book of Daniel words were put into his 
mouth the meaning of which the prophet himself did not understand :-— 

“And I heard, but I understood not: then said I, O my Lord, what 
shall be the issue of these things? And he said, Go thy way, Daniel, for 
the words are shut up and sealed till the time of the end.” 

And every reader of the Old Testament is familiar with such addi- 
tional announcements as these :— 

“The Word of the Lord came unto _me saying;” “His word was in 
my tongue; "5 “Speak these_words;” and “ Speak this word unto them: 
whether they will will hear or forbear.” 

The language of the New Testament is scarcely less explicit. In one 
of our Lord’s closing addresses to His disciples, he used these words :— 

“Settle it therefore in your hearts, not to meditate beforehand how 

phtiasise = 
to answer, for I will give you a mouth and | wisdom, which “all your adver- 
Saries shall not be able to ‘withstand ne “nor gainsay eey And when they 
lead you to judgment and deliver you up, be not anxious beforehand what 
ye shall speak, but whatsoever shall be given you in that hour, that speak 
ye: for it is not ye that speak, but the Holy Ghost.” a 

Now, while some of these passages may be interpreted as meaning 
only mental impressions, yet others of them, most of them, are so clear 
and direct that it is not easy to see how language could be framed that 
would teach more explicitly the possibility of verbal inspiration. aay 
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Another strong probability in favor of this type of inspiration is the 
fact that it js quite impossible for men who had spent most of their lives” 
in humble ‘employments to stand before kings and rulers, and unaided 
reply in the most admirable manner to charges “made against them, and 


to_an answer_the r the most. difficult q _questions suddenly Prapeeneed by their B) 
‘accusers and adversaries, and answer in a way to awaken the astonish-~ 
ment of bystanders. 

The brightest minds are frequently disconcerted under such perplex- 
ing and threatening surroundings, and yet there is no record that those 
inspired men ever hesitated a moment or quailed before their enemies 
and accusers. 

Moses pled that he was constitutionally slow of speech, and there- 
fore disqualified to stand as spokesman for Israel before Pharaoh and his 
court. But when the time came for speaking, his words appear to have 
been accurate, ready, powerful, and remain so to this day. 

Peter had no scholastic or oratorical training, yet his thrilling sermon 
on the Day of Pentecost and his remarkable speech before the elders and 
rulers in Jerusalem are such masterpieces that they would have been in 
every way creditable, though spoken by the best equipped scholar in 
the Jewish commonwealth or in the Roman empire. 

Paul more than once intimated that his speech was little other than 
contemptible; but when addressing the Greeks on Mars Hill, and when 
speaking before King Agrippa, more apt and apparently ready words 
never were uttered. 

And aside from the foregoing testimony of Bible writers and the 
ability of inspired men to express themselves in the fittest possible lan- 
guage under peculiar and trying circumstances, there is another class of 
evidence in support of verbal inspiration that ought to appeal to scientific 
as well as to literary critics. 

The evidence or rather the reasoning is this, that in the physical uni- 
verse every particle of matter is acted upon by every other; that the laws 
governing the physical universe are like those that control the world of 
mind; in other words, invisible things are understood by visible or 
material ones, and thus, if we may quote the language of the psycholo- 
gist, “every center of peoneountcas must act telepathically upon every 
other center of _consciousness.” * 

“That is to say, while there is in every person a consciousness that recog- Ar 
nizes its own personality, there is also in every person a sub-consciousness, 
or or super-ce consciousness, as | one may | be pleased to call it, that i is in contact 
with ¢ every other perso personal_ consciousness in the universe, whether. infinite, 
human, angelic or satanic. Indeed, who that thinks has not at times felt 
himself surrounded with’ mysterious influences, “principalities and powers”, 
that are other than part and parcel of himself? Radio-activity in physical and 
telepathy in mental science are not yet exploded theories; rather they are 
_ just coming into more and more prominent notice. Or who doubts that 
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through hypnotic influence one person is able not only to awaken such 
thoughts as he may choose in the mind of some one else, but just as easily 
can control the speech and words of another? This has been proved possible 
time and again. 

When, therefore, taking into account this demonstrated oneness of 
the physical universe and the corresponding oneness in the spiritual uni- 
verse; when taking into account the universality of law and its similarity 
in all realms, material and spiritual, and when taking into account the 
unquestioned control of one mind over another, why may not the ortho- 
dox Christian without being thought belated or irrational, believe that 
the Holy Ghost in certain instances so far controlled the speech as well 
as the thoughts of holy men who yielded themselves fully to His leadings, 
that they employed the very words that were supernaturally awakened in 
their minds, or fashioned on their lips? One may fearlessly venture to 
say this much at least that psychology has not yet had its last word on the 
possibility and certainty of verbal inspiration. 

We have endeavored up to this point to state and illustrate these two 
methods of inspiration :— 

First, inspiration through a strengthening of the intellectual faculties, 
of Bible writers, seen in their fair wisdom in choosing material and also 
in the character of their writings. 

Second, inspiration through the gift of words. 


III. This brings us to the last method in our enumeration, called 
inspiration through an intensified or clarified vision. In this instance the the 
Holy Spirit, according to the orthodox view, revealed to the conscious- ay 
ness of those who wrote the Bible, or who furnished the materials enter- 

pa 
ing into its composition, certain events and scenes that were beyond the 
‘ ordinary range of human sight or knowledge. 

These revelations, according to the Scriptures, were given at differ- 
ent times and under a great variety of circumstances. Sometimes they 
“came at night, through the agency of dreams, as in case of Jacob and 
his son Joseph, of Daniel and Joseph the husband of Mary; at other times 
they came when those who received them were awake and at their ordi- 
nary occupations, as to the child Samuel, to several of the Old Testament 
prophets, to Peter on the housetop at Joppa, to Paul on the road to Damas- 
cus, and to John on the isle at Patmos. But in each of these and in other 
instances the supernatural factor is assumed to have been present and 
to have inspired the vision. In support of this orthodox theory of a su- 
pernatural power of vision, attention is first called to certain statements 
and incidents recorded in the New Testament. 

In our Lord’s last interview with his disciples he said :— . 

“These are my words which I spake unto you, while I was yet with ; 
you, how that all things must needs be fulfilled which were written i 
the law of Moses, and the prophets, and the psalms, concerning 1 
Then opened he their mind that they might understand the scrip 
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The eyes of two of the disciples who walked with Christ to Emmaus, 
“were holden that they should not know him;” later, “their eyes were 
opened and they knew him.” 

Three of the disciples stood on the mount; at first their vision was 
limited; later their eyes were opened and they saw the transfigured Christ 
—Moses and Elijah with him. 

Paul, speaking of the Jews, used these words :— 

“But their minds were hardened, for unto this very day remained the 
same vail untaken away in the reading of the Old Testament: which vail 
is done away in Christ. But even unto this day. when Moses is read, the 
vail is upon their heart. Nevertheless, when it (or a man) shall turn to the 
Lord, the vail shall be taken away.” 

If, therefore, the Bible is worthy of belief, here in these statements 
is a measure of authority, to say the least, for the orthodox doctrine of 
inspiration by intensified or supernatural vision. 

Upon further investigation it will be found that this form of inspira- 
tion has to do with prophetic scenes, also with scenes in the invisible 
world. 

Owing chiefly to time limitations, there must be only the briefest dis- 
cussion of the source of evidence that is really the most convincing and 
prolific—the one found in the field of Bible prophecy. A word or two, 
however, may be allowed. 

In these times it is an interesting and suggestive fact, that though 
destructive critics with their philological batteries have been making 
almost continuous and very bold attacks upon the authenticity, credi- Ct" 
bility, genuineness and plenary inspiration of the Bible, they have in the 
mean time been quietly withdrawing their forces from the field of pro- 
phecy. 

Though prophecies appear in almost every part of the Bible afford- 
ing abundant opportunity for hostile sieging and storming, yet nothing 
is doing at present by destructive critics that has in it any importance. 
The trouble seems to be that Bible prophecy when approached with 
destructive intent, looms up here and ,there with such rugged defiance, fe 
and everywhere is found so impregnable, like the granite of the great” 
continental mountain ranges, that the skeptic and destructive critic have 
concluded to occupy themselves with other and less difficult matters. 

Prophecies were spoken in the Garden of Eden and in the time of 
Noah whose remarkable fulfillment may well challenge the world’s atten- 
tion and investigation. 

There are prophecies concerning ancient empires and kingdoms— 
Assyria, Babylon, Egypt, Tyre and others—with their undisputable fulfill- 
ments. ‘ 

And, too, concerning the Jews there are prophecies whose fulfillment 
has confronted the skeptic on every page of history since the exodus of 
that people from Egyptian bondage, and that are no less evidential in 
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this twentieth century and in the streets and business marts of this city, 
than they were in Europe and Asia centuries ago. 

ee, And there are prophecies concerning Christ and his kingdom that 
even now are fulfilling, in some of which the daily experiences and work 
of ourselves and our neighbors are silently taking their places, and in 
whose fulfillment the affairs of the mightiest nations on earth are inevit- 
ably, though slowly, shaping themselves, in spite of anything man is 
doing, or seemingly can do. 

And this also is worthy of note, that Old Testament Jewish prophecy 
ended with Malachi, and New Testament prophecy with John on the isle 
of Patmos. Outside of these limitations the Jews have no prophetic liter- 
ature. Now with all these facts every scholar is supposed. to be familiar. 
Why then, are there so few explanations forthcoming? 


Without stopping for the critic’s reply we may say that in the Old 
Testament the Jehovah prophet is called a Seer and in the revised version 
of the New Testament there is this reading:— “No prophecy ever came 
by the will of man, but men spake from God, being moved by the Holy 
Ghost.” Commenting upon these words, Fronmuller well expressed the 
orthodox formula :— 

“The sense is that the production of a true prophecy does not depend 

(- upon the exercise of man’s own power; the writers are impelled’ or borne 
AP along by the Holy Ghost like a ship before a strong wind. Under this 
influence they were passive, though fully conscious.’ 

Gaussen, after carefully examining the force of the original text and 
comparing it with classical usage, concludes as wisely as any of the more 
recent writers, that the word “prophet” as here employed, or “Bible 
writer,” is ‘““a man whose mouth utters the word of God.” 

And as a matter of fact no one of the Jehovah prophets ever pre- 
tended to speak of the future from personal knowledge, or personal 
authority, from sagacity or worldly wisdom, but by the supernatural 
revelation of truth from the infinite God. 

The thrilling and inspiring introductions and conclusions of their 
grand and startling discourses, as we fare said, gave this assurance, “The 
word of the Lord came unto me, saying.” 

Now if one can find in this language of the Bible and in this well- 
nigh startling and certainly majestic field of prophecy and its fulfillment, 
no evidence of the supernatural gift of vision, one’s blindness must be 
total and incurable. 

But notwithstanding the almost irresistible temptation to linger longer 
in this field of prophecy we must leave it and give attention to the other 
source of evidence which goes to establish the fact that the Bible writers 
were at times supernaturally permitted to look upon the realities of 
the invisible world. “A 
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And first, in unfolding the thought by a method easily followed we 
institute for a double purpose a comparison between the teachings of the 
New Testament and the Odyssey of Homer. And for the suggestion of 
this comparison we gladly make acknowledgment to one of the brainiest 
of our Methodist Bishops, the late Gilbert Haven. 

In this audience no one need be told that the Odyssey and the New 
Testament are in the same language, or that in force and sweetness of 
expression and in clearness of vision, every other ancient uninspired 
writer of poetry, or prose, whether Hindoo, Persian, Arabian, Egyptian, 
Grecian or Roman falls far below this author of the Odyssey, “the sover- 
eign among the poets of Greece.” 

It would be, therefore, what one would expect that the Homeric 
vision of the invisible world would at least be as clear and rational as 
that of any other writer of the Greek tongue. 

The greatest of Homer’s heroes was Achilles. He with one other, 
Teresias, was admitted into the superior abodes. Achilles is represented 
as a great ruler among the dead. Ulysses visited and congratulated him 
on his supremely high position. Achilles, replying, said :— 

“Noble Ulysses, speak not thus of death, 

As if thou couldst console me. I would be 

A laborer on earth, and serve for hire 

Some man of mean estate, who makes scant cheer, 
Rather than reign o’er all who have gone down 

To death.” 


That is, to be the slave of one of the meanest men on earth whose ser- 
vice is void of cheer, is better than to be a princely ruler among the dead, 
was the best glimpse of the world beyond that came to the mind of the 
so-called “divine Homer.” 

Ulysses had a high-born and gentle mother who died. He sought 
and found her in the other world, and tried to press her in his arms, but 
“the form passed through them like a shadow or a dream.” 

He begged a more solid embrace. She then mournfully told this 
story of the dead :— 

“°Tis the lot of all our race 
When they are dead! No more the sinews bend 
The bones and flesh, when once from the white bones 
The life departs. Then like a dream the soul 
Flies off, and flits about, from place to place.” 


And that is the best that Homer had to offer, even in case of the most 
pious souls that have walked the earth,—a flitting ghost, in tears and 
darkness. 


Let us now take up the other Greek book. It is the work of several 
men; some native to the Greek tongue, but mostly foreign to it; the book 
was written about two-thirds of the time back from us to Homer, and 
> 
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yet in purity of conception and clearness of vision, in reach of faith, in 
grandeur of imagination, and in solidity of confidence as to the future there 
is nothing in the world’s literature that approaches it. Its representa- 
tions of the future are radiant as the throne of God and comforting as 
the presence of an angel of light. 


“Let not your heart be troubled: ye believe in God, believe also in 
me. In my Father’s house are many mansions (or abiding places), if it 
were not so, I would have told you. For I go to prepare a place for 


“T will come again and will receive you unto myself; that where I 
am, there ye may be also.” 

No wailing ghost is there! No wandering shade! No darkness! A 
home in the Father’s house! A city that breaks in splendor on the vision 
of the dying, and the dead; its light the Lamb; its temple, the Lord God, 
its people kings and priests. 

The first martyr of the New Testament declared “with his dying lips 
that his dying eyes beheld”, “Jesus standing at the right hand of God,” 
and Jesus was so real that Stephen spoke to him and asked to be received 
to his embrace. “Receive my spirit,’ were his words. “Then God’s ten- 
der light smote the face of this first Christian martyr” and he fell asleep 
in this world to wake instantly in the glory of a life that to the mortal 
eye is invisible unless its vision is cleared in the faith inspired by Bible 
revelation. 

Other New Testament revelations are full of comfort and wonder :— 

“We know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle (or bodily 
frame) were dissolved, we have a building from God, an house not made ~ 
with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

“We know!” No Greek writer before that date knew, or ever ven- 
tured to guess such visions. 

It was this same New Testament Greek writer who was abled to — 
say, “For me to die is gain!” Neither Socrates nor Plato ever dared say 
that. Such confident and sublime words never were spoken except by 
inspired men, or by those who are familiar with Bible literature. 


Dante, it is true, wrote thrillingly of heaven and hell, but he almost 
entirely was dependent upon Bible revelation for the prophetic fury which | 
exalts and kindles his poetry. Milton’s supremacy over the ancient 
poets is due almost entirely to the use he made of Scripture thought and 
imagery. The best as to the future that is found in Browning, don 
fellow, Tennyson, Whittier and others never would have been wri 
but for the literature of the Bible. : i 

These poets who drew their conceptions, and the best of 
called inspirations from Bible revelation should not be broug 
comparison. “To die is gain” on their lips is only an echo » fr 
Testament Greek. The cos parieotts and contrasts are © bet tweer 
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Testament Greek book with its resplendent visions of the future, and the 
Homeric Greek book whose visions are doleful and repulsive. 

In the New Testament, God is seen wiping away all tears and 
redeemed men are enthroned and the smile of heaven is on every face. 

And the figurative representations of harpers harping with their 
harps; of songs on the lips of unnumbered multitudes, like the voice of 
many waters and as the voice of mighty thunderings; a sea of mingled 
glass and fire, that never breaks nor burns; of a river clear as crystal 
whose waters never rage nor drown; trees that bloom and fruit every 
month—these descriptions by the last of the Bible prophets may not and 
can not tell us what the invisible world of God is, but they do tell us, as 
does no other book in the world, what, in superlative grandeur and inex- 
pressible splendor it is to be. “O yes, to die is gain”! that is exclusively 
New Testament Greek. Tears in the eyes of the dead is classic Greek. 
Achilles’ mother, his leader, his servant, his greatest soldier, and Hercu- 
les himself, are represented as wailing and weeping and wishing them- 
selves back on earth. The sad complaint in the Odyssey is this :— 

“For Death to come at length, ’tis due to all; 

Nor can the Gods themselves, when fate shall call 
Their most-loved man, extend his vital breath 
Beyond the fix’d bounds of abhorred Death.” 

Why this contrast between the Greek Homer and the writers of the 
New Testament Greek? 

‘Why did not Homer pass from realms of darkness and sorrow into 
those of light and song? Why did he not picture Jupiter wiping away in 
tenderness the tears of Ulysses’ mother who was one of the saints of 
earth? What was it that illuminated the vision of Paul and John, enabling 
them to see what the greatest poet of classical Greece could not see? 


We beg the destructive critic to ponder and then answer these ques- 


tions, letting his sources of the Pentateuch—the Y E DP, or the 


Y E PD R, his two or three Isaiahs, his Philological refinings, his 
inverted commas, his slantings of Greek letters and like things be given 
to the winds or at least be given a rest until these most all-absorbing and 
vital questions are answered. 

The critics’ attempted answers never as yet have been finished but 
always are stopped in the middle or end in a stammer. 

But one’s inquiries may reach farther and take in later times. Why 
did “the divine” Plato always speak -haltingly of the life beyond. Why 
did the great Socrates after telling his friends his thoughts respecting life 
and death, die with this confession on his lips:— “Such is my view since 
you wish to know it; but whether it is true or not the Gods only can say”? 
_ Why was the prayer of the whole devout Greek world summed up in the 
words :— “En se phi ki odesson”—‘“Give me light and let me die”? And 
i the Roman world why no step in advance? “Give me _ consolation, 
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great and strong,’ exclaimed Pliny, “of which I have never heard or 
read?” The philosophers of the Academy affirm nothing. “They despair 
jof arriving at any certain knowledge,” was Cicero’s complaint. And Vir- 
gil, Rome’s most honored poet, found no way for the souls of his dead to 
enter the Elysian fields of which he wrote, and his crowds of ghosts were 
almost identical with those of the writer of the Greek Odyssey, though he 
had the advantage of living a thousand years later. 

The belief of the primitive Christian church was that the vision of 
the New Testament Greek writers was supernatural, and the world today 
is waiting for a better solution of the problem, if a better can be discovered. 

Such then is Bible inspiration,—the Holy Spirit superintending its 
writers when selecting their materials; quickening their intellectual fac- 
ulties so that they spoke and wrote with extraordinary skill; suggesting 
to their minds words as well as thoughts; increasing their power of 
vision so they could see into the future, and into the mysteries of God, of 
heaven and hell. And as the outcome of this inspiration the Christian 
world has a book that needs no apology—a book whose records not only 
give the earliest history of mankind but are confirmed by every recent 
research and excavation; a book whose narratives, in pathos, simplicity 
and universal interest are unequalled and in form of statement are free from 
every characteristic that attaches to legend and myth; whose characters, 
unlike those of other literature, are never over drawn nor under drawn; 
whose book of Job is the most majestic poem in any literature; whose 
book of Ruth is the tenderest descriptive story yet written; whose book of 
Psalms goes so deep into the spiritual experiences of men that it will 
remain to the end of time the fittest manual of devotion that ever has been 
composed; whose book of Ecclesiastes is more terrible and desperate in 
its despair than any of the most famous dramatic tragedies of earlier or 
later writers; whose prophetic literature stands among all other produc- 
tions of human genius so absolutely alone that there are no other writings 
with which it can be classed; whose scientific allusions are no longer 
scoffed at; whose principles of law are the profoundest; whose cast of’ 
morals is the purest; whose exhibition of divine love as told in the Gos- 
pel is the most constraining ever yet conceived by the human mind; and 
whose visions and representations of the invisible world are so attractive 
and inviting that they have robbed death and the grave of their sting and 
victory, and are so self-consistent and in harmony with all other Bible 
revelations, and withal are so rational that the Christian world accepts 
them to the exclusion of every thing else that the pen of man has writ- 
ten concerning the future life. . 

And the world of thinkers never has been nearer making this confes- 
sion of faith that when the inspired truths of the Bible shall become the 
rule of conduct among men and nations there will then be realized the 
most perfect physical development, the most rapid intellectual progress, 
the greatest political prosperity, the most perfect and universal 
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peace, and the highest moral and spiritual perfection that can be attained 
by the human race. Word of God, by inspired men! adopt that formula 
with all those words imply, and the Bible will be cleared of many a mys- 
tery that has enshrouded it, and be raised to the throne of supreme author- 
ity where Christ and the founders of his Church have placed it. 


GEOLOGICAL CONFIRMATIONS OF THE BIBLICAL HISTORY 
OF ISRAEL FROM ABRAHAM TO THE EXODUS 


Professor G. Frederick Wright, D.D., LL.D., Oberlin, Ohio 


Crossing of the Red Sea 


The crossing of the Red Sea by the children of Israel is one of the 
most remarkable events in human history. At the same time, the record 
as found in the Bible is so simple and unincumbered by extravagances 
that it commends itself to well informed historians as an original account 
by an eye witness. The geographical and other physical conditions in- 
volved in the Bible story are so numerous and peculiar that its truth can be 
tested by cross examination in a manner which meets all the demands of 
‘science, thus confirming its truth and placing it beyond reasonable ques- 
tion. 


Briefly told, the story is that the children of Israel, to the number of __/ 


2,500,000, after thorough organization, set out under the lead of Moses 
from Rameses, to escape from Egypt and enter the Promised Land. Rame- 
ses lies on the eastern edge of the Nile Delta at the head of an old channel 
of the river which formerly emptied into the Gulf of Suez, after running 
twenty-five or thirty miles to the east. Later, but in very early times, a 
canal was dug along this valley to conduct fresh water to the same des- 
tination. At the present time the railroad from Cairo to Port Said runs 
through this valley, and the old fresh water canal has been reopened to 
convey water into the same region. Recent discoveries have brought to 


light on the banks of this canal the city of Pithom, where the children | 
of Israel were commanded by Pharaoh to make storehouses for grain, 


being compelled, when straw failed them for making the brick, to collect 
stubble for themselves and finally to make brick without straw. In 
recent excavations, apparently these self-same store pits, with the courses 


of brick corresponding to those described, have been unearthed to verify 


this Scripture account in most realistic manner. 
But, after reaching Etham, two days’ journey on the direct road to 


Palestine, the children of Israel made a most singular, and, to human i 


view, a most desperate and foolish move. Turning short off to the right 
flank they marched southward along the line of this old canal, with the 
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desert and a low range of mountains upon their ‘right and an arm of the 
Red Sea on their left. It was this move that led Pharaoh to say, “They 
are entangled in the land, the wilderness hath shut them in.” Pharaoh 
‘was at this time at_Zoan, about thirty miles to the north. He was doubt- 


a 0 less expecting to intercept the children of Israel on their direct route by 


LL 
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a flank movement which he could easily make. But now there was noth- 
ing for him to do but to follow on and attack their rear guard, which he did 
with his chariots and cavalry. They seemed to have put themselves com- 
pletely in his power. 


It is said that the Egyptians overtook them at “Pihahiroth, between 
Migdol and the sea over against Baal-zephon.” Except from the descrip- 
tion there is no telling just where this was; but this is so clear that there 
need be little doubt. When one now stands at Ismaili, where the present 
railroad forks, one line going to Port Said and the other to Suez, he has 
practically the whole field within the range of his vision, and is close by 


Etham, the second day’s camping place of the children of Israel. Look- 


ing to the south, he sees, about forty miles distant, Jebel-Ataka, a moun- 
tain about 7,000 feet high, just back of Suez. To the right he sees the 
glimmering desert and the low range of Jebel-Geneffeh, rising about 1,500 
feet with precipitous sides facing the east, one prominent, tower-like peak 
projecting in the same direction some distance beyond the line. 


Immediately to the east, with only a narrow space separating them 
from the mountain, lie the Bitter Lakes, fifteen or twenty miles long, 
through which the Suez canal now runs. On the other side of these 
lakes spurs of the mountains of the Sinaitic desert appear not far off. 


Just here a little science must be introduced. It is a well-founded 
opinion of the geologists who have studied this region that in very recent 
times the Gulf of Suez extended thirty or forty miles farther north than 
it now does, taking in the Bitter Lakes and joining them to the main body 
of water. At the present time the Bitter Lakes are separated from the 
Gulf of Suez by a dry channel ten or twelve miles long and between 
twenty and thirty feet above sea level. Through this the Suez Canal has 
an excavated channel. 

But, three thousand years ago, the land in this region stood about _ 
thirty feet lower than now, which would permit the water to extend ~ 
northward from the Gulf of Suez, so as to cover for a narrow width the 
space intervening between it and the Bitter Lakes. With this condition 
of things the description of Pihahiroth would fit in exactly with that between 
Jebel- Bana and the extreme south | end of the Bitter | Lakes, enere 


the eastern side, sft the narrow space between the tower-like mot 
already described (which may well stand for Migdol, which means ; 
and the Bitter Lakes, where the rear guard of Moses’ army could e: 
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defend themselves against the advanced guard which Pharaoh had sent 
after them. 

Admitting this condition of things, as the geologists do, they see a 
conformity between the physical conditions and the Biblical narrative 
which is too striking and peculiar to have originated in anything but the 
truth. The Bible says that “the Lord caused the sea to go back by a strong 
east wind all that night, and made the sea dry land, and the waters were 
divided. And the children of Israel went into the midst of the sea upon 
the dry ground: and the waters were a wall unto them on their right 
hand, and on their left.” 


Mention of the wind is made again twice in the poetical description 
given in the next chapter, where it is said that the waters were gathered 
together “with the blast of thy nostrils;” and again “thou didst blow with 
thy wind, the sea covered them.” This mention of the wind as the agency 


by which the miracle was performed is very significant and is not to be ~ 


overlooked. The secondary force which the Lord used as His agent, in 
this instance, was “the strong east wind.” On studying the situation the 
geologist can see how sufficient this agent would have been. The effect 
of a strong wind in lowering water levels is well known from observation. 


The United States officers set to observe the levels of the water in 
Lake Erie, report that a strong northeast wind lowers the water level 
at Buffalo as much as seven feet below the average, and raises it to that 
amount at Toledo; while a reversal of the wind produces an equal effect 
in the opposite direction, making a total change of fourteen or fifteen feet 
in the depth of the water at either end of the Lake during the progress of 
a single storm. Numerous other instances may be adduced, but this is 
sufficient. 

Supposing, now, the water to have been at the time seven feet deep 
over the neck of dry land extending from the Gulf of Suez to the Bitter 
Lakes, the strong east wind spoken of in the Bible would be sufficient 
to lower the water, until this shallow place for a length of ten or twelve 
miles would be dry; allowing the children of Israel ample opportunity to 
make the crossing in a few hours. But, a cessation or change of the wind 
would bring the water back again just in time to overwhelm Pharoah’s 
advanced guard who were in hot pursuit. 

An objection to this view is sure to be raised in the fact that it is 
said the “waters were a wall unto them on their right hand, and on their 
left ;” and that in the next chapter it is said that “the flood stood upright,” 
but this second passage is so evidently a poetic figure of speech that it 
should create no difficulty; while the other passages are simply an ordi- 
nary way of expressing the fact that the water served as a wall of protec- 
tion upon both sides. Pharaoh could not attack them on either flank. There 
was no way for him to do but follow in the rear, and thus be led on to de- 
r uction. In Nahum iii. 8 exactly this figure of speech is used, where Egypt 
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is said to have “the waters round about it, whose rampart was the sea, 
and her wall was from the sea.” 

In giving this explanation of this most impressive historical event, 
we do not mean to diminish by one jot, or tittle, its miraculous character. 
In the song of Moses which follows it is something more than poetry, 
being in fact in accordance with the soundest philosophy of modern times, 
when the wind is said to be “the blast of thy - nostrils.” God is more 
directly engaged in the operations of nature than we have been accustomed 
to think Him to be. The “hiding of His power” is ever to be found under- 
neath the forces of nature. His control of them is without limit, while man’s 
control, great as it appears to us, is really so small that by comparison it 
‘is but as “the dust in the balance.” Man is not only unable to produce 
a storm, but in his best estate, with all the appliances of modern science, 
he is not able to foretell a storm more than twenty-four hours ahead, and 
even then he is mistaken one time out of four. 

To ali human appearances it was the height of rashness and practi- 
cal suicide for Moses to turn off from the accustomed road and go down 
into that pocket between the mountains of the desert and the sea as he 
did at Pihahiroth. A deliverance of his army was either a miracle of 
foreknowledge or a miracle of direct action upon the forces of nature. If 
the storm which opened the sea was, as some would suppose, foreordained, 

,none but God could have known it and have revealed it to Moses. And 
so it would be a miracle of prophecy. But there is no more objection to 
God’s moying directly upon the forces of nature and producing the storm 
for this purpose than there is in a machinist’s moving a belt to move a wheel 
to set a blast of air in motion. If in the one case a man can at will set a 
blast of air in motion to accomplish his purposes, why not believe that 
the Creator can do it in the other case. We certainly can not prove that 
he has not done it. : 

The passage of the Red Sea by the children of Israel is such a stu- 
pendous event, and of such a public nature, and, as we have seen, so con- 
nected with a complicated mass of natural causes and conditions, that the 
story of it could not have been successfully invented; while it is so free 
from the absurd and fantastical elements which inevitably gather about 
legendary stories that the sober-minded historical critic can not well look 
upon it as anything but true history, the account of which was written at 
the time of the event, and has since been regarded with such reverence 
that no one has dared to make any fanciful additions to it. 


~~ 


Destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah me 


oe 


The destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, the parting of the waters 
of the Jordan, and the falling of the walls of Jericho, are three notable — ‘ 
Va miracles upon which the physical history of Palestine sheds inter 
~\ light. These were, doubtless, what are styled “mediate miracles.” 
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they are miracles in which the secondary agencies used. by =the _ Divine 
Will are clearly - traceable. This, however, does not in any degree detract , 
from the divine power displayed in them. They may be compared to 
the explosion of a mine which has been prepared for a particular emer- 
gency, such as occurs when an enemy is directly over it. Since its explo- 
sion is not left to chance, but is brought about at a particular time to 
accomplish a particular purpose, it is lifted out of the category of the 
established order of nature, and made to conform to the definition of the 
immediate acts of a free will. In these cases the accomplishments are 
also so clearly superhuman that they are indubitably miraculous. 

All these three miracles seem to be directly connected with the natural 
causes which have produced the “great Jordan Fault,’ and which render 
the region especially subject to earthquakes, to one of which the falling | 


of the walls of Jericho may be directly referred for its secondary cause. | 7 


But it is as easy to conceive of a direct control of the secondary causes! 


of an earthquake by the Divine Will as it is to understand how one’s arm is| * ” 
moved by the human will. A miracle is as natural to the Divine Will as ©? 
an ordinary physical act is to a human will. The mine beneath the walls }¢ ~~ 


of Jericho was, however, so deeply laid that only divine power and pre-/| 
science could explode it at the proper time to accomplish its spiritual pur- 
poses. 

The parting of the waters of the Jordan has been thought by some to 
have been caused by a landslip somewhere above, which temporarily cut 
off the water below. Such an interruption of the waters of the Columbia 
River in Oregon is known to have occurred at the Cascades, where an 
old channel was permanently obstructed by an immense landslide, pro- 
ducing a lake above, whose outlet is still over the rocks ‘which cause the 
cascade. Having studied this somewhat carefully several years ago, it 
was with it in mind that I entered the Jordan Valley at Jericho, near the 
ford above the Dead Sea. But on reaching the river’s bank certain phe- 
nomena instantly presented themselves, which point to another explana- 
tion. 

Near the Pilgrims’ Bathing-Place, the east bank of the river is so 
eroded by the stream as to present a perpendicular face. This consists 
of fine sediment, about thirty feet thick, which has been deposited by the 


river when standing at a higher level, and subsequently channeled by it vos 


when the land-level was relatively higher. But what was still more sig-~ 
nificant, was that there were here clear indications of three changes of 
level: First, there had been an elevation of about fifteen feet, during which 
erosion had proceeded to that extent. Then there had been a return of 
the water to the higher level and a re-sedimentation up to the old limit. 

_ This was followed by a re-channeling of the whole, during which the river 
et 
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had cut through both the later and upper sediment, and also for fifteen 
feet lower down. 
, The most natural interpretation of this succession is, that, after the 
Bee a had been cut down the first fifteen feet, there was an elevation, 
through subterranean forces, of the bed of the stream a mile or two below, 
This would dam up the water temporarily, and afford a dry crossing- 
place for a few hours, or even longer, and make the waters seem to pile 
up above, as described in Josh. iii. 16. When, however, at length, the 
water began to run over the obstacle to its progress, there would be oppor- 
tunity to refill with sediment a part of its bed above; so that, on later re- 
erosion to its present level, it would present the phenomena now to be ob- 
served. I have not evidence sufficient to form an opinion as to whether 
the episode in the river’s history brought to light by these facts relates to 
the same epoch with that of the miracle recorded in the Pentateuch; but 
it certainly gives a plausible explanation of the probable secondary causes 
used in accomplishing it. Here, again, was a particular use, for a moral 
purpose, of the subterranean forces which have so long operated in pro- 
ducing the great depression of the Jordan Valley. If one contends that 
porhe exhibition of this force at that time was foreordained, he must still 
bring in prophetic, or divine, foresight to secure the presence of the hosts 
of Israel there at the precise juncture, and this involves all the essential 
elements of a miracle. 


The probable secondary causes employed in the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah have been so well described by Sir J. W. Dawson in his 
“Egypt and Syria” (pp. 127-131) that a few additional remarks are all 
that is necessary. The Upper Cretaceous strata which, in the great Jor- 
dan Fault, have been thrown down below the level of the Dead Sea, con- 

wl tain much bituminous limestone, such as naturally gives rise to pools of 
petroleum and infiammable gas. Familiarity with the gas and oil regions 
of the United States, and a recent visit to the still more remarkable oil- 
fields at Baku, on the Caspian Sea, make the description of the destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah seem exceedingly natural and lifelike. 
American papers, just received, report an oil-well recently opened in 
Texas which sends up to a height of 200 feet a stream of oil six inches in 
diameter, and pours out 25,000 barrels of oil per day. The late Professor 
Orton told me that he had seen the pressure-guage on a gas-well in Cen- 
,tral New York register 2,600 pounds to the square inch. The pressure 
on the piston of a locomotive rarely goes much over from 139 to 180 


a 


pounds to the square inch. The oil-fields at Baku on the Caspian Sea are © 


limited to a few square miles, yet this small area produces as much_ as 
all the American fields combined. When a well is sunk a few ae 


there is no possibility of epntrolline it. The drills are thrown | 
the force of the pressure, together with such quantities of stone: 
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derricks are battered to pieces, and a cone of debris is piled up around the 
orifice. Meanwhile the oil is caught by dams in the open fields. 

“During the last few years (to 1903) several noted fountains have 
aroused considerable interest, owing to their great strength, and are wor- 
thy of a special description. In the spring of 1901, an immense fountain 
was struck by Messrs. Mantasheff, at Romany, which commenced with 
such violence that the roar was heard all over the old fields, and many 
people were aroused from their sleep. The derrick was blown to splin- 
ters at the first outbreak, and a vertical column of oil and sand rose to a 
height of several hundred feet, flinging stones in all directions and drench- 
ing the neighborhood with oil. The derrick and engine-house were soon 
hidden from view by a large mound of sand, from the center of which the 
huge fountain arose, and all the houses, workshops, etc., in the district 
were covered with oil. Every fire within a radius of several hundred 
yards had to be extinguished, and the whole of the valuable properties 
surrounding this plot were for many days shut down completely. Houses 
in the immediate vicinity were flooded out and rendered uninhabitable, and 
within a large circuit the drain-spouts from the roofs of the buildings 
were pouring streams of oil into the roadways. The main roads were 
flooded with oil several feet deep in places, and the oil in some cases was 
more than a foot deep in the rooms of the dwelling-houses, which the 
inhabitants had been forced to vacate speedily, and the roofs of which 
had in many cases collapsed from the weight of sand upon them.” 


“The latest news from Baku reports the occurrence of a wonderful 


fountain on Plot 7B-E. Bibi-Eibat, estimated to have yielded about 147,- 


ooo barrels daily for a time. The oil eventually caught fire, and caused a. 


fearful conflagration, in which five fountains were burning simultaneously 
on one day.” 

The region of the Dead Sea is a somewhat similar gas and oil field, 
over a deep fissure in the earth leading far down towards its central fires. 
The description of the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah reads almost ex- 
actly like that of some of the scenes known tohave accompanied the burning 
of various petroleum wells and of the stores of inflammable substances 


surrounding them. The Biblical story is too sober and realistic to have been. 


invented. The whole story is told in a few words: “And the Lord rained 
NN F 

upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah brimstone and fire from the Lord out 
of heaven; and he overthrew those cities, and all the plain” (Gen. xix. 24). 
From the heights of Hebron, about thirty miles away, where Abraham 


was, the plain about the end of the Dead Sea could not be seen. Instead 


he saw the smoke of the catastrophe ascending “as the smoke of a fur- 
nace.” Nothing pertaining to this description has the air of fiction. There 
is nothing fantastic or extravagant about it, except as the facts naturally 
entering into the history are in themselves stranger than fiction. 
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Nor is the fate of Lot’s wife altogether anomalous. The eruptions 
of gas and oil are often accompanied with eruptions of salt slime such as 
presumably enveloped her as she lingered behind. The description of 
her death is certainly very sober, and unconnected with the fantastic ele- 
ments which have been attached to it in many popular representations. 
The phrase “pillar of salt” is more definite than the original demands. 
Mound of salt would probably more nearly express the idea. But salt is 
an abundant constituent of the rocks around the Dead Sea. The lower 
strata of Jebel Usdum at the south end consist of solid salt 150 feet thick. 
The pillars left by the erosion of this stratum have given shape to the popu- 
lar conception. . 

Again we repeat, that this explanation of the miracle, while it strong- 
ly confirms the truth of the record, does not in the least degree impair 
the miraculous character of the event. The use of these natural forces 
to accomplish the moral purposes of the catastrophe involves the direct 
action of the Creator as really as the aiming and firing of a gun at a mark 
does that of a free human agent. The conjunction of this natural catas- 
trophe with this particular epoch in the history both of Lot and Abraham 
could not have been accidental. If the divine agency was not directly in- 
volved in setting free at that instant the physical forces producing the cat- 
astrophe, it was involved in securing the relation of Lot and Abraham to 
it. But it is as easy to believe that the Lord directly used the forces pre- 
pared as that a huntsman directly fires a gun. 


(To be continued. ) 


THE BOOK OF ESTHER’ 
Rev. John Urquhart 


I begin with a part of the Scripture in regard to which the Critics are 
perfectly certain—the Book of Esther. This book has always been highly 
valued by the Jews. Maimonides, the great mediaeval Rabbi, is reported 
to have said: “In the days of the Messiah the prophetical books and the 
Hagiographa (the Psalms, Proverbs, etc.) will be done away, excepting 
only Esther, which will endure together with the Pentateuch.” We can 
easily understand how appreciation of the book became so intense among 
the Jews. To a people so oppressed and persecuted this record of provi- 
dential rescue must have been specially dear; and many an agonizing 
prayer must have been sent up to the God of Esther and of Mordecai in — 
the awful times through which they have had to pass in every land under 
the sun. a 

But many in the Christian Church have looked at the book with a 
colder and more critical eye. They have been offended at the apparent ab- 
sence of any recognition of God, and at the presence of what h 
{Reprint from ‘‘The Inspiration and Accuracy of the Holy : 
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-seemed to them a vengeful spirit. Luther, especially, has spoken of this 
with that absence of self-restraint which formed an occasional but pain- 
ful feature in his after-dinner utterances. There can be little question that 
these doubts, arising entirely from a superficial view of the book, prepared 
the way for the critics, and perhaps sowed the seeds of the unbelief which 
we deplore today. 

Absence of the Name of God 

Let me, then, first of all, say a word about this alleged absence of a 
religious spirit in the book of Esther. It is quite true that the name of God 
is not once mentioned in it. The absolute silence maintained on this point 
is remarkable, and attracted notice, as we shall see immediately, from the 
earliest times. In all this thrilling story of danger, and of terror, there is 
not one word to indicate that the Jews had any sense that their peril was 
owing to God’s anger, or that they hoped for deliverance through God’s 
mercy. Is it possible to believe that this was the true state of the case— 
that the Jews throughout the Persian empire should have been threat- 
ened with destruction, and that not a man or woman was found among 
them all to think of the God of their fathers? And could a book so utterly 
atheistic in spirit ever have found an unquestioned entrance into the canon 
of the Old Testament as this book undeniably did? 

There is surely matter for reflection there. If this book was not written 
by one who had forgotten God, then there is only one conclusion possible: 
the silence was intentional, It was the Spirit’s purpose, for some good 
and sufficient reason, that in this record God’s name should not be men- 
tioned. When this is once noted, other characteristics of the book con- ; 
firm the inference. There is no mention in it of prayer. We are told that 

“in every province, whithersoever the king’s commandment and his decree 
came, there was great mourning among the Jews, and fasting, and weep- 
ing, and wailing, and many lay in sackcloth and ashes” (iv. 3); but it is 
not said that anyone prayed to God or mourned before God, or flung him- 
self down with breaking heart before God. It is absolutely impossible 
to believe that no tear-blinded eyes were raised to heaven; or that Israel’s 
bitter cry was not lifted to the only Helper whom they had ever known. 
It will also be noted by the careful reader that there is an absolute exclu- 
sion of any mention of praise to God, The Jews are visited with one of .. 
“the most marvellous deliverances in all their history. But to the record of 
that deliverance there is joined no thanksgiving nor any recognition of 
Him from whom the deliverance has come. It is as if, like the maid in 
“the Romaunt of the Brown Rosarie,” they had made a vow neither to 
» seek God in their woe, nor to praise Him in their weal. But that such 
was ‘the case is, as we know, an utter impossibility. The Jews did cry 
to God in their distress, and they did praise Him in their joy. The feast 
which they ordained, and which they bound upon themselves and upon 
their seed to observe for ever, was simply a memorial to all time of their 
indebtedness and their gratitude to God. But how is it that there is no 


Cot 
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mention of this in the book? What means this persistent silence, this 
Divine “hush!” whenever the sacred penman approaches the mention of 
anything that will link the names of Israel and of God together? 
This silence, so peculiar, so passing strange, in a book given by in- 
spiration of God, ‘has not been understood. The Alexandrian Jews, who 
* translated the Old Testament into Greek some 300 or 200 years before the 
Christian era, to enable the learned among the Egyptians and among other 
nations to judge what the Bible was, apparently felt that they could not 
let the book of Esther go out in this condition. They, therefore, put a long 
prayer into the mouth of Mordecai, and a still longer one into the mouth of _ 
Esther. That is how man would have written the book. Let us now ask , 
whether we can gather any lesson from the Divine silence. 
More than fifty years previously, the day of deliverance had been 
t-- Divinely brought to Israel. Cyrus ended their captivity, as God had prom- 
“© “ised. The proclamation had been made: “Thus saith Cyrus, king of Per- 
? sia, The Lord God of heaven hath given me all the kingdoms of the earth; 
and He hath charged me to build Him a house at Jerusalem, which is in 
Judah. Who is there among you of all His people? his God be with him, 
and let him go up to Jerusalem, which is in Judah, and build the house of 
the Lord God of Israel (He is the God), which is in Jerusalem” (Ezra i. 
2, 3). This recall to Palestine bore God’s seal upon it, because both the 
agent and the time had been predicted. Cyrus had been named as the 
deliverer before he was born, and seventy years had been fixed as the limit 
>of the captivity. What Jew, then, ought to have remained in Persia when 
Fs the door had been opened for escape? When God called, who should have 
lingered? When He brought deliverance, | who should have spurned the ; 
gift? But every soul of those who remained in Persia had done these very 
things. They, in effect, told God that the deliverance which He _ had_ 7 
wrought had no ‘attraction. for them. They 1 were abundantly content to 
remain where they were. Other men might spurn the fatness of Persia; 
others might become wanderers once more, settle amid the desolations of 
Judea, toil for scanty harvests, and spend their strength in rearing the walls 
of Jerusalem and in rebuilding thé Temple. They were quite sure that 
such things ought to be done, and they would be among the readiest to 
praise the self-sacrifice it all entailed—but, as for them, they had no voca- 
tion that way. . 
The truth is that _these Persian Jews were types, and there can be no 
A doubt that they are used as types in the book of Esther. They re 
all who reject God’s salvation; and, more specially still, are the 
resentatives of those who bear the Christian name, but who love the 
_too well to endure any sacrifice for Christ’s ‘sake. It is in vain that God 
calls upon them to separate from the 1e world, or to seek first the kingd 
of God and His righteousness, trusting that all other things will be 
to them. AS are also led into. tribulation ; they cr rare 


sed. 
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story of the earth’s salvation. He is with the poor, rich in faith, who went 
joyfully when God called them, and who are bearing in that land of prom- 
ise the burden and the heat of the day. God’s name and theirs will be 
bound up together. Their strength and His are being put into that which 
shall endure, and which shall be for men’s good and for God’s glory. But, 
with those who live to themselves, God will not be associated. He. will | 
deliver them, “for He maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.” But they have toiled for 
time, and not for eternity; and they, their prayers, and their deliverances 
“are among the things whose memory shall perish. There is no record of 
them on high; their names are not written in the Lamb’s book of life. 


That is one evident meaning of the Divine silence. But it seems to 
me that this significant absence of the name of God takes us still farther. 
It is prophetic. These Persian Jews are the types of their fellow-country- 
men who were afterwards to reject God’s salvation in Christ, and who, 
scattered among the nations, were again and again to be threatened with 
destruction. God’s name and theirs have not been bound together for 
eighteen hundred years. God has been working marvellously in these cen- 
turies; but those rebellious Jews and He have not been found together. 
God’s Temple has been reared; it is being reared now; but the work is 
done by other hands than theirs. God’s battles have been fought and won, 
but their names have not been inscribed in the glorious story. That side of 
the story has been repeated, and the other has been repeated also. He 
‘thas watched over His rebellious people, and He watches over them still. 
Haman may plot their destruction; but he plots against his own life.and 
the lives of all that are dear to him. Let Russia and every other foe of 
that apparently God-forsaken people take heed to it. God will avenge the ae 
wrong done to His people even though they have despised their heritage. 
Their unbelief can not make God forget His word: “I will bless them that 
bless thee, and curse him that curseth thee” (Gen. xii. 3). 
The truth is that the absence of the name of God is one proof of the 
' inspiration_ n of Esther. The a absence of it is perfectly Inexplicable on the . 
supposition that the book has had a purely human origin. The apocryphal - 
_additions to Esther in the Septuagint show how man would have written 
e > book. Our own astonishment at the absence of all reference to God is 
another indication. Had the writing of the book been left to us, we 
should never have cast it into that form. The silence regarding prayer 
and the intervention of God is simply unnatural. But when we see the 
_ Divine purpose in this painstaking, unchanging, and resolute silence, the 
book of Esther is suddenly brought into line with the whole of Scripture. 
The Spirit of God declares the same truth in that silence which the other 
books declare in their speech; and we need go no further to see the Divine 
: mp. We feel assured that this book is God’s book, and not man’s. 


ae 
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The Witnesses Silencing the Critics 


But we have to note how God’s witnesses have silenced the critics. 
DeWette’s condemnation of Esther was very pronounced. “It violates,” 
he said, “all historical probability, and contains the most striking difficul- 
ties, and many errors with regard to Persian manners, as well as just ref- 


“erences to them.” His translator, Theodore Parker, as usual, goes further. 


“For a long time,” he says, “this book was considered a history of actual 
events. Some writers at this time hold such an opinion, but it is involved 
in numerous and inexplicable difficulties; for the book does not bear the 
marks of a historical composition. . . . It seems most probable that 
the book was written,” he adds, “as a patriotic romance, designed to show 
that the Jews will be delivered out of all troubles, and he that seeks to 
injure them shall himself be destroyed. The narrative may have some his-_ 
torical facts for its basis, or be purely fictitious. hisvat least, is certain, | 


that it is impossible, at this day, to determine where facts begin and fic- 
tion ends.’’? 


There is a smack of genuine satisfaction in that last sentence. Criti- 
cism had not then reached the re-constructive stage. It was, as yet, only 
in the destructive; and in this ruin, in which no one could tell “where facts 
begin and fiction ends,” some capital work seemed to be done. There was 
one point, however, on which De Wette was quite positive. The book ee 
not.written till long after the “events. “The language belongs,” “he said, ‘ 

‘a very late period.” It is hjghly characteristic of the so-called ‘ echiete 
ship” of the critics that De Wette rests this conviction tee upon his 
ignorance. He refers to ‘the presence of “Persian words.” The ignorance 


“of the learned world of the ancient Persian was at that time most pro- 


found. It knew nothing of it; and ever since the veil has been lifted, and 
men have become.acquainted with the language spoken by Ahasuerus, by 
Haman, and by Esther, De Wette’ S judgment of the Book has been more 
and more abandoned. 

By the time Dr. Driver’s book came to be written, the critics had been 
taught some things after the fashion in which Gideon taught the men 
of Succoth. He is not so certain as his forerunners were as to the late 
date of the Book. The language, instead of being So very late as De Wette © 
pronounced it to be, is now acknowledged as “supérior to that of the 


Chronicles, and more accommodated to the model of the earlier historical 
books.” 7 


The critical position as to the historical character of Esther has been quite 
as completely riddled. De Wette had no hesitation in assuring his dupes — 
that the Book “violates all historical probability”; and Theodore Parker — 
was equally resolute in trampling faith under foot by the assurance that 
it could no longer be “considered a history of actual events.” Dr. Driver 


TDe Wette on the Old Testament (Boston, 1850), Vol. ii., pp. 337-345. 
1Introduction, ete., p. 455. 
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now admits that those who believed these things, and who, believing them, 
cast away their former faith in God’s Word, believed a lie. They accepted 
them on the ground that they were the mature decision of competent schol- 
arship; but now he has to admit that the supposed scholarship was sim- 
ply a delusion. “The writer” (of Esther), he says, “shows himself well 


informed on Persian manners and institutions; he does not commit ~ 


anachronisms such as occur in Tobit or Judith, and the character of Xerxes 
as drawn by him, is in agreement with history!’’! 


Let us now see what it is that has led Dr. Driver so far, and that 
should lead us and him farther still. So long as ancient Persia was practic- 
ally unknown to European scholars, the verdict of the critical school was 
accepted by many. But, with the knowledge of that old civilization which 
has dawned and brightened during the present century, the difficulties and 
objections have melted away like morning mist. As soon an ancient his- 
tory began to be studied with thoroughness, it was felt that Esther must 
be replaced among the books that are thoroughly historical. _Heeren, one 


of the greatest historical scholars the world has ever seen, says that Esther“1 om 


“contains a true picture of the manners of the Persian Court,” and he 
places it among the books which are authoritative upon that subject. The 
significance of this judgment will be felt when it is remembered that it 
was passed in the face of all that was then said against the book by the 
Critics. But time had still more painful surprises in store for them. No 
sooner had Assyriology begun to bring back the ancient civilization of 
Persia to the light of day, than the same verdict was repeated with empha- 
sis. Lenormant wrote: “We find in the book of Esther a most animated 
picture of the Court of the Persian kings, which enables us, better than 
anything contained in the classical writers, to penetrate the internal life 
and the details of the organization of the central government established 
by Darius.”* The most recent and reliable work published on the subject 
impresses the same verdict afresh. Mr. Evetts says: “Perhaps no book 
of the Bible has received so many elucidations from secular sources as the 
book of Esther. . . . Since the beginning of this century the cunei- 


form inscriptions have contributed their share to the elucidation of this 
book.” * 


Who Was Ahasuerus? 


Let us now listen to God’s witnesses, and hear what fact has to say 
_ in reply to critical fictions. There was one objection to the Book which 
used to be strongly urged. The picture presented of Ahasuerus was con- 
fidently pronounced to be purely imaginary. No such conglomeration of 
insane pride and unbridled caprice could ever have dwelt, it was said, in 


1 Driver, Introduction, etc., p. 453. 

_ 2Heeren’s Historical Researches. Asiatic Nations,’Vol. i., p. 53. 
® Ancient History of the East, Vol. ii., p. 113, 

*New Light on the Bible, p. 254. 
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a human bosom. We shall now see how this objection was suddenly 
changed into a startling proof of the historical character of the book. 
When the Greek translation of the Old Testament was made (300-200 
B. C.), the learned Jews of Alexandria were quite in the dark as to who 
Ahasuerus was. But they had to translate the name; and, as it “would 
never have done to insert in the translation a name utterly unknown to 
their Greek readers, they were compelled to make a guess as to who he 


““was. They guessed and missed. They put him down as Artaxerxes. The 


significance of that blunder should be noted. In the end of the fourth 
century before Christ, the Greek empire had replaced the Persian; the 
persons and the doings of the Persian kings, rapidly became ancient his- 
tory; and now, in the third century B. C., learned Jews are unable to 
say which of the Persian kings Ahasuerus was. That is in itself. a_strong 


See ~ 


ye assigned cay it t by 1 the critics. | 


Later scholars were equally at fault. Some said he was Astyages; 
some, Darius the Mede; some, Cambyses, the son of Cyrus; others, Darius 
Hystaspes; and one or two suggested Xerxes. This last guess was the 


most fortunate, for the very first name which Grotefend deciphered in 1802, 
and the very first word of ancient_ Persian. which. _modern scholarship 


* “sha, the name rendered “ee Greek as Xerxes, and faithfully represented, 


letter by letter, in the Hebrew Bible by Akhashverosh, or Ahasuerus. The 
initial A, though it does not occur in the Persian, is met with in the con- 
tract tablets of Babylonia. “We meet with the forms, Achshiyarshu, 
Akkashiyarshi, and a very corrupt form, Akohiakarshu.”’ 

Among the few scholars who suggested the identity of Ahasuerus 
with Xerxes were some of great name. The suggestion arose, of course, 
out of their belief that Esther was true. But this afforded too triumphant 
a reply to De Wette’s objections for him to admit it. “The main point 
on which,” he said, “the authenticity of the Book has been rested, namely, 
that Ahasuerus is the same with Xerxes, is very doubtful.”* De Wette 
felt that if this point were yielded the objection would melt away. The 


, fear was prophetic. That Ahasuerus was Xerxes is now one of the certain- 


ties of science, and with this one discovery, the argument raised against 
the book on account of the king’s pride and caprice was for ever hushed. 
The truth was suddenly recognized that here the Scripture had been pre- _ 
senting to believer and unbeliever alike a real historic figure. Dr. Samuel 
Davidson, in his rationalistic “Introduction to the Old Testament,” says: 
“What most favors the identity of Xerxes with Ahasuerus is similarity of 
character.” The boldface is the Doctor’s own. “The conduct of Xerxes,” 
he proceeds, “was capricious, and in some cases that of a madman. His 
1New Light on the Bible, p. 255. 

*De Wette on the Old Testament, Vol. ii., p. 337. 
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disposition was sensual and cruel. He was prone to indulge in riotous 
living. His measures were often sudden and arbitrary. All this is reflected 
in the person of Ahasuerus better than in that of any other Persian mon- 
arch we know.’’? Canon Driver is also compelled, as we have seen, to 
acknowledge the force of this discovery. After stating that “to many 
critics . . . the narrative as a whole seems to read as a romance rather 
than as a history,” he adds, in words already quoted, that signs abound of 
full acquaintance with Persian manners, and in particular that pales char- 
acter of Xerxes, as drawn by him, is in agreement.with.history,” 

There has, in fact, seldom been a more magical transformation. With 
the discovery of the name of Xerxes, Esther passed in one moment from 
the realm of supposed romance into that of history. How true the pic- 
ture of the Persian monarch is may be seen from the following. Mount 


Athos projects into the sea, and has to be circumnavigated by vessels fol- “ 


lowing the coast. Xerxes, Herodotus tells us, resolved to save this 
detour by undertaking a work enormously greater. He determined to 
cut a canal, along which his ships could go, and so make Mount Athos an 
island. Herodotus says: “The motive of Xerxes in this work was, as far 
as I am able to conjecture, the vain desire of exhibiting his power and of 
leaving a monument to posterity.” Plutarch has also preserved a letter 
which it is said the king addressed to the mountain while the work was in 
progress. The letter ran: “O thou miserable Athos, whose top now reaches 
to the heavens, I give thee in charge not to throw any great stones in my 
way, which may impede my work! If thou wilt do this, I will cut thee 
in pieces and cast thee into the sea.” 


Similar incidents are not wanting. Passing through Asia Minor, he 
was struck by the beauty of a plane-tree, and had it adorned with gold 
chains, and guarded by a detachment of the choicest corps in his army.’ 
He resolved to throw a bridge of boats over the Hellespont. It was 
destroyed by a tempest as soon as completed. Here is the account left 
us by Herodotus of what followed:—“When Xerxes heard of what had 


happened, he was so enraged that he ordered three hundred lashes to be. 


inflicted on the Hellespont, and a pair of fetters to be thrown into the 
sea. I have been informed that he even sent some executioners to brand 
the Hellespont with marks of ignominy, but it is certain that he ordered 
those who inflicted the lashes to use these babbarous and mad expres- 
sions :—Thou ungracious water! thy master condemns thee to this punish- 
ment, for having injured him without provocation. Xerxes the king will 
pass over thee, whether thou consentest or not; just is it that no man 
honors thee with sacrifice, for thou art insidious and of an ungrateful fla- 
vor.’ After thus treating the sea, the king commanded those who presided 
over the construction of the bridge to be beheaded.” ° 


1 Davidson, Introduction to the Old Testament. Vol. ii., pp. 156, 157. 
2 Herodotus, viii. 31. 
* Herodotus viii. 35. 
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, in a long career, and it fell no more within the scope ope of his IS purpose to men- 
~ tion what was to be attempted in Greece, than to recount what ha just 
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Here we have the very man whom the Scripture has shown us. The 
incidents are different, but the personality of the actor is the same. The 
return of the price paid by Haman for the lives of the Jews, and the king’s 
sudden and deadly displeasure with that favorite, have also, strange to say, 
their parallels in the history of the expedition against Greece. A Lydian 
presented Xerxes with about five and a half millions sterling towards the 
expenses of the expedition. The king was enraptured, returned the money, 
and added a very handsome present to it. Shortly afterwards, the Lydian, 
alarmed by an omen and fearing that all his sons, who were with Xerxes, 
would perish on the expedition, begged the king to allow the eldest to 
remain at home. Xerxes was furious. He ordered the eldest son to be 
cut into two pieces. The pieces were laid one on each side of the road, and 
his army was made to march between them. 


Xerxes’ Feast 


The book of Esther wpens with the account of a great festival. “In 
the third year of his reign,” we read, “he (Ahasuerus) made a feast unto 
all his princes and his servants; the power of Persia and of Media, , the 
nobles and princes of the provinces being before him: when he showed the 
riches of his glorious kingdom, and the honor of his excellent majesty many 
days, even an hundred and fourscore days. And when these days were ex- 
pired, the king made_a feast.unto all the people that were present in Shu- 
shan, the palace, bothuntogreatand small, seven days in the court of the gar- 
“den of the king’s palace” (i1-5). Was_there anything to account for this 
gathering and for such prolonged “festivities? The discovery that Ahas- 
uerus is Xerxes has shed a flood of light upon this and upon many other inci- 
dents in the narrative. It was in this is very third year that the plans were 
» fixed’and the preparations made for the invasion of Greece. Herodotus has 
given us a long account of that conference. “After the subjection of ! 
Egypt,” he says, “Xerxes prepared to lead an army against Athens, but 
first of all he called an assembly of the Principal Persians, to hear thieir 
sentiments, and to deliver without reserve his own.” 

Here, then, we have a vivid picture in Esther of the great gathering 
of the Persian nobles. It was impossible for Herodotus in mentioning it 
to be silent regarding the Grecian expedition. For the Greeks the whole 
history of Xerxes practically began and ended with that disastrous, but 
epoch-making campaign. But to the sacred writer it was a mere incident 


“been. accomplished in Egypt. What is to follow hinges upon this festival, 
and therefore it is that the story begins there. Vashti is summoned to 
appear on the great day of the prolonged feast, and sends her lord and the 
world’s master a blank refusal. That is the real beginning of tha 
tive. Vashti is to be deposed and another is to reign in her” ste 
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Bible confines itself to its own purpose, discovery and history unite in 
the assurance that this is not romance, but fact. That _ great gather- 
ing was held, and it was held in the very year which ‘the Scripture names ! 

; Here, then, at the very outset the critical fabric is shaken and shat- 
tered. These crushing blows are repeated as the evidence proceeds, till 
not a vestige of the structure remains. That this assembly of notables was 
called, we know v_from Herodotus as well as ‘from Esther. But is is well Uw 
to Ne that it was quite in accord with Persian custom. “In extraordinary 
cases,” says Lenormant, “when, for instance, it was intended to make a 
great expedition, and to call the privileged race of the Persians to arms 
for any distant warfare, an assembly was called, the last remains of the 
free deliberative institutions of that nation. It was composed of satraps, 
commanders of the forces, the chief officers of the crown, and the heads 
of the military Persian aristocracy; that is, the tribe of the Pasargadae. 
He whose advice was followed had to answer with his head for the success 
of the enterprise, an arrangement that very soon put an end to the reality 
of deliberation, and suppressed all liberty ‘ot speech.”? 

Objection has been taken to the form” which the festivities take. De 
Wette calls it “a Bacchanalian carousal.” But had the Scripture narrative 
been in accord with critical notions in this matter, it would have been 
out of accord with truth. “They are accustomed,’ says Herodotus, “to 
debate upon the most important matters when they are drunk; and what- # 
ever they approve in their debate is proposed to them the next day, when 
they are sober, by their host, in whose house they happen to be deliberat- 
ing, and if they still approve the matter when they are sober, they finally 
decide upon it. But if they have a preliminary consultation upon any mat- 
ter while they are sober, they debate it afresh when they are drunk.” 

Such was the custom of the people. No doubt, also, the court tradi- 
tions of the Empire which they had overthrown would be retained in the 
palace, and in these, as the sculptors show, the use of wine occupied a 
large and important place. Heraclides, another ancient writer, gives us 
the following picture of a Persian banquet. “Those who wait upon the 
kings of the Persians at their chief meal all wash themselves before they 
serve, and wear fair garments, and busy themselves about half the day _.", 
over the meal. Some of the king’s guests eat without; and others eat — 
within, with the king. But the latter do not sit at the same table with him, 
for there are two rooms next to one another, in one of which the king 
takes his meal, and in the other the guests [take theirs] ; and the king can 
see them, through the curtain which hangs over the door, but they cannot 
see him. Some, however, if it is a feast-day, eat in the same room with 
the king, in the great house. And when the king has a drinking party 
(and this he often does), he generally has twelve boon companions. When 
they have finished their meal, the king sitting by himself and the guests 
without, one of the enuchs calls the latter in; and when they enter they 


_4Ancient History of the East, Vol. ii., p. 113. 
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drink with the king, but not the same wine; and they sit on the ground, 
but he reclines on a couch with golden feet; and when they are drunk they 
go away. Generally the king breakfasts and sups alone; but sometinres 
his wife and some of his sons sup with him, and the ladies of the harem 


R. sing and play the harp during the meal.” “At some of the royal banquets, 


however,” adds Mr. Evetts, “it is said that fifteen thousand men were 
present, and that the expense of the meal amounted to four hundred tal- 
ents, or about £1 7s. a head in our money.’ 

The long continuance of the feast has also been said to be improba- 
ble. It is supposed by our critical friends that the council would have 
been hurried through, and the nobles packed off with all haste to their dis- 
tant homes. But there were many arrangements to be made for the gather- 
ering of the troops and for the provisioning of the mighty hosts at various 
points along the way. And, besides, it was not the custom of the court, 
and above all of Xerxes, to grudge hospitality. Even in the diminished 
splendour of the later dynasties, the traditions of royal hospitality were 


» preserved. “Many ancient customs of the Persian court,’ says Evetts, 


“have been preserved during the different dynasties down to modern 
times; and Anthony Sherley....witnessed a series of banquets at the 
Court of Shah Abbas, which recall to the reader the scenes described in 
the first chapter of the Book of Esther: ‘For thirty days continuallie the 
king made that feast in the great garden of more than two miles compasse, 
under tents pitched by certain small courses of running water, like divers 
rivers, where every man that would come was placed acording to his 
degree, either under one or other tent, provided for abundantlie with 
meate, fruite, and wine; drinking as they would, some largelie, some moderate- 
lie, without compulsion. A roialty and splendour which I have not seene, 
nor shall not see againe but by the same king: our princes abhorring such 
vain expence, desiring rather to have the power of dominion than to make 
those sorts of ostentation.”* To all this add the wealth and the studied 
display of Xerxes, and we shall have no difficulty in seeing how the thirty 
days of Shah Abbas would easily be swelled to the one hundred and 
eighty days of the great king. 

The above testimonies also prove the accuracy of Scripture in two of 
the very minor details of the Bible picture. We read that there was “Royal 
wine in abundance, according to the state (or bounty) of the king” (Esther 
i. 7). Here it is indicated that there was a special wine for the king’s 
use. This is confirmed by the above statement of Heraclides, that the 
king’s boon companions drank with him, “but not the same wine.” The 
reader will also have noted another parallel in Anthony Sherley’s account. 
The Scripture says: “The drinking was according'to the law; none did ¢om- 
pel, for so the king had appointed to all the officers of his house, that they 


should do according to every man’s pleasure.” Anthony says that the law at 


1 New Light on the Bible, p. 252 
? New Light on the Bible, pp. 252, 253. 
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Shah Abbas’s banquet was that the guests drank “as they would, some 
largelie, some moderatelie, without compulsion.” It is in such small matters 
that we generally find the clearest impressions of truth. 


“THE BANKRUPTCY OF HIGHER CRITICISM:” Second Article 


The Assistant Editor 


The “Remonstrance” of Canon Cheyne against Dr. Emil Reich’s article 
under the above title, in the Contemporary Review, provokes a rejoinder 
by the party of the first part in the April number of the same periodical. 
Having reviewed and quoted from the former articles, we now consider 
what the discussion evolved in the latter. 

The personalities are lively enough, and so is the style enlivened by 
the spirit of them; but the one leading topic of the rejoinder, apart from 
references to researches and researchers, and bibliographies, appears to be 
re-affirmation and confirmation of the writer’s interesting “geo-political” 
theory of the Hebrew pre-eminence in common with other border-between 
peoples like the Phoenicians and Hellenes. He says: 


“It is they who under stress of secular and Titanic struggles against 
immense odds, were forced into developing the one force that will give 
even small nations a decisive _Superiority over ever so large empires less 
endowed “with gifts of that force. That force is intellect and intellectual 
“organization of resources material or spiritual. The inland empires had, 
long before the development of the border nations proper, developed in a 
slovenly and unsystematic fashion, certain resources of the human intel- 
lect. But they never crystallized observations into principles, dwellers 
into citizens, houses or monuments into Art proper, speech into litera- 
ture, religious emotions into Religion.” 

Was there nothing of these in Egypt? But at least there was evi- 
dently much in the geo-political position of those border peoples and in the 
stress of necessity (“mother of invention” and of much else) under which 
their inter-millstone situation stimulated their mental activities. There 
is much also in the part which the monotheism of the Hebrews performed 
in the truthful and fruitful direction of their intellectual development, as 
pointed out by the author. But when all these factors are estimated, we 
think he fails to discover the real cause of Hebrew pre-eminence over other 
border nations, in that wisdom which Moses extolled in them; of wh which 
the beginning is the knowledge and filial fear of God, and not pcre a 
monotheistic _conception, which has been shared by some not very ad-, 

anced characters in national or r private life. Passing lightly if not re 
ingly over “the orthodox view that the Hebrews were an exceptional peo- 
ple” as being, “in theological language, God’s own elect people,” he ad- 
mits that this view is right in substance if not quite correct in form: the 
correct form being distinctly implied to be that Providence had favored 
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them in respect of situation—same as the Phoenicians and Hellenes—plus 
monotheism. This philosophy of Hebrew character and destiny does not 
contribute to the defence of the books of Moses as the Word of God, but 
the reverse so far as it goes. In fact, the whole system of revealed religion 
goes with it, and “our preaching is vain, and your faith is also vain,” if 
He who dwelt between the cherubim did not Himself by special revelation 
create the seed of Abraham “to be a peculiar people unto himself [a peo- 
ple for His own possession] above all peoples that are upon the face of 
the earth.” 


For another thing, Dr. Reich well charges upon the so-called higher 
critics insufficient equipment for their assumed office, at four cardinal 


‘ points, viz: (1) The Hebrew Nation—which he himself defines and ac- 


counts for, inadequately for religious, though well for merely critical pur- 
poses, as above quoted; (2) The Hebrew State; (3) The Great Hebrew 
Personalities; (4) The Hebrew Sacred Book, the Bible. 


The Hebrew State was decreed to have been an impossibility, chrono- 
logically, until the translation of the Hamurabic Code showed that gra- 


_tuitous assumption in the most ridiculous light of pretentious ignorance 


with respect to statutory legislation contemporary with and even prior 
to the date of Moses. 

The logical necessity of some great Personality, such as Moses, (and 
he might have added, of a Divinely miraculous element) in such an unpar- 
allelled transaction as the Exodus and the migration to Canaan is irresist- 
ibly argued. The name of the man is an immaterial incident, and the au- 
thor announces his own perfect willingness to change the name of that 
great Personality or any of the other necessary personal factors in the 
Hebrew outline of events, to “Smith”, for instance, so soon as conclusive 
evidence shall appear, that such was the true name by which Moses, or 
Joshua, etc., was known. 

To prove the necessary but unconscious ignorance of the Hebrew 
language, on which the most pretentious conclusions of “the higher criti- 
cism” were founded, the learned Jewish scholar, Spinoza, is cited—as the 
most modern as well as authoritative testimony, that of Professor Mar- 
goliouth of Oxford, might be—to the effect that while to analyse the Hebrew 
text of the Pentateuch, etc., might, if it were possible, throw some light 
upon its author or authors; we actually know nothing of classical Hebrew, 
and can at this time know nothing, sufficient to enable that philological task 
to be performed by man. The profusion of illustrations given from past at- 
tacks of the kind upon classical works, need notburden our pages; muchless, 


the riotous abandon of sarcasm in which the author revels, page after page, _ 


in scourging the “remonstrant.” The serious treatment may be summed up 
in the following quotations: ay 
“We beg to repeat: the ‘higher critics’ have never made a se ious 


Systematic study of the first three points or - factors discussed in t 
"Yuna 
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ceding part of this article. [The Hebrew Nation, the Hebrew State, and 
the Great Hebrew personalities. ] 

“Of the fourth factor [the Hebrew Bible} they have indeed made a 
most elaborate study; analysing every single line and word of the Old 
and New Testaments, in thousands of books, theses, essays, and articles. 

“Yet nothing can be more evident than that their whole method is 
radically wrong; as wrong as was that of the thousands of Wolfian Homer- 
Kritiker, who tried, in innumerable works, to refine grand old Homer into 
Homer Ltd. At present—as witness the elaborate works of V. Terret, 
Drerup, Breard, and so many others—Homer Ltd. is bankrupt, and Homer 
is still Homer.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS IN THEIR LITERARY AND 
HISTORICAL SETTING 


The Managing Editor 


After devoting the Lessons of the first 
half of the year 1905 to the Gospel ac- 
cording to John, the International Les- 
sons turn for the second half to the 
Old Testament, selecting fragments here 
and there from different books, and en- 
titling the whole Studies in the Old Tes- 
tament, from Isaiah to Malachi. The 
Topics for the Lesson for July are “Sen- 
nacherib’s Invasion”; “Hezekiah’s Pray- 
er’; “The Suffering Savior”; “The Gra- 
cious Invitation”; and “Manasseh’s Sin 
and Repentance”. Any one who has at 
all looked into such matters will under- 
stand how difficult it is to connect these 
Lessons, and those for August as well, 
with either the course of the history 
or that of the written prophecy. Only 
the barest suggestions touching their 
literary and historical setting are possi- 
ble. 


1. The First Lesson for July is en- 
titled “Sennacherib’s Invasion”. Its 
assigned Scripture is 1 Chron. xxxii. 9-23. 
The account really begins, however, with 
the opening verse of the chapter. The 
parallel Scriptures are 2 Kings xvili. 13- 
37, and Isaiah xxxvi.-xxxvii. 

The fact that there are three accounts 
of this event would seem to indicate that 
the Author of the Scriptures esteemed it 
a matter of special importance. It is 
also widely held that that magnificent 


song of triumph, Psalm xlvi., refers to it, 
0 ig > 


and probably Psalms Ixxv. and Ixxvi., the 
latter being entitled in the Septuagint, 
“A Song for the Assyrian”, Modern 
archaeological discoveries have brought 
to light a remarkably full confirmatory 
record of the military campaigns and 
conquests of Sennacherib, on the Assyri- 
an monuments, giving an added account 
to those already existing in the Scrip- 
tures. It will be seen that this invasion 
of Judah and the deliverance constitute 
one of the greatest and most important 
events of the Old Testament history of 
redemption, Divine Providence has 
doubtless arranged in this way that there 
should be no possible room left for 
doubting the facts. 

Ist. A glance at the place of Hezekiah 
in the history of God’s Chosen People, 
and also at the position and aims of 
Assyria as the Coming World-Empire, 
is essential to a correct understanding 
of this crisis in the history of redemp- 
tion. 

The Lessons of the second half of 1904 
brought the history of Israel, or the 
Ten Tribes, to the close of its long 
idolatrous career—for which the worship 
of the golden calves introduced by Jero- 
boam had prepared the way—by the 
destruction of Samaria and the deporta- 
tion of the people by Shalmaneser, or 
Sargon, King of Assyria, in the year 721 
or 722 B. C. The work of the prophets, 
notably of Elijah, Elisha, Hosea, Amos 
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and Jonah, had proved unavailing in the 
effort to save these separated Tribes 
ay from idolatry and destruction. In 726 or 
be 727 B.C., five years before the fall of Sa- 
maria, Hezekiah succeeded his father 
Ahaz, the worst king that ever sat on 
the throne of Judah, and immediately 
began the remarkable work of religious 
reformation that was discussed last year 
in the Lesson entitled “Hezekiah Re- 
opens the Temple”, which reformation 
saved Judah from sharing at that time 
the fate of Israel. This task was doubt- 
less still in progress—especially in its 
later features such as the instruction of 
the people in the Law—at the time of 
the fall of the capital of the Northern 
Kingdom. Hezekiah was reckoned one 
of the three perfect. kings (2 Kings XVili. 
5), David and Josiah being the other two. 
From the time of the downfall of the 
Ten Tribes a new era began with Judah; 
and Hezekiah, whose name means 
Strength of Jehovah, was the leader 
given by God to initiate this new de- 
parture. He found among the people the 
awful religious corruption that had been 
brought about by his wicked father, and 
set himself at once to the task of puri- 
fication. He found the same political 
power that had destroyed Israel also 
; menacing Judah. 
= Assyria was at this time peeing to 
appear in the role of World-Power. 
Sargon had brought Syria under tribute, 
and was doubtless looking toward the 
conquest of Egypt when he was assas- 
sinated, 704 B. C. Hezekiah made_ his 
death the occasion of. revolt (2 Kings 
XVili. 7), as did also the kings of Phoeni- 
cia, Philistia, Ammon, Moab and Edom, 
in which action they had the sympathy 
of So, the king of Egypt. Owing to the 
troubles in Babylon, Sennacherib, the 
son and successor of Sargon, was not 
able to turn his attention to this 
revolt until the third year of his reign. 
He then marched westward making 
Egypt his objective point, sweeping 
down through Phoenicia and Philistia, 
easily crushing all the earlier opposition 
on his way toward the Sea. 
ever his progress was stopped by the 
strongholds of Jerusalem and Lachish 


Here how- - 


which it would: have been unsafe to leave 
behind in advancing upon Egypt. To 
Lachish—one of the cities fortified by 
Rehoboam after the revolt of the North- 
ern Kingdom—lying somewhere to the 
southwest of Jerusalem and commanding 
the road from Phoenicia to Egypt,Senna- ~ 
cherib first laid siege, as the more im- 
portant place, ‘with all his power” (2 
Chron. xxxii. 9). During the long siege 
that followed, “the great King” himself 
remained there, while his officers only 
were dispatched to Jerusalem (2 Chron. 
XXXii. 9; 2 Kings xviii. 17). He also be- 
sieged Libnah. The events recorded in 
the Scriptures occurred during this cam- 
paign, beginning probably with 714 B. C. 
On his first approach the king demanded 
of Hezekiah the tribute due, which de- 
mand was met by the payrhent of an im- 
mense sum. This seems to have kept. 
back the King for the time being; but 
the purpose to capture Jerusalem was 
only delayed and was to be prosecuted 
later when Lachish had been disposed 
of. At various intervals messages and 
letters were sent to Hezekiah with the 
aim if possible of terrifying Jerusalem 
into submission. It seems to be uncer- 
tain whether Lachish was _ captured. 
There was perhaps a withdrawal from 
the siege for a time. According to Jose- 
phus and the Assyrian records, the King 
of Egypt came up against Sennacherib 
and was overwhelmingly defeated at El- 
tekon. Soon after Hezekiah refused the 
last demand of the King of Assyria the 
campaign ended in the great disaster 
recorded in the Scriptures, that sent 
the king back to his capital to die later 
at the hands of his sons. The Egyptian 
annals preserve the story of this disaster 
and ascribe it as a _a_great_national de- 
liverance to its own god. Herodotus 
records a similar disaster as occurring 
to Sennacherib (probably a mistake) at 
Pelusium. re 
Of the three Scriptural accounts those _ 
in 2 Kings and Isaiah are in such close 
agreement as to indicate a common au- _ 
thorship, both having been atte 
Isaiah; while that in Chronicles, “4 
later authorship, presupposes the 
ledge of the others and is shaped 
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the aim of the Chronicler in writing the 
Book of the Covenant with the Chosen 
People. 

2d. The Place and significance of the 
Lesson thus becomes apparent. 

The destruction of Israel and the re- 
formation under Hezekiah prepared 
Judah to begin a new career in which 


it was to represent alone the Covenant 


People. Hezekiah and Isaiah were the 
divinely-given leaders. The oppression 
of Judah by Assyria, the World-Power, 
and the invasion by Sennacherib were the 


divine tests of the genuineness “of the’ 


reformation and of the loyalty of Judah” 
to Jehovah in this new Covenant relation. 
On this point Lange says: 

“The great act of divine deliverance 
which is here recorded stands at the 
commencement of this new era, as a new 
covenant sign, and pledge of the ele- 
vation of Israel, but at the same time 
a loud call to faithfulness. This was the 
significance of an event which had no 
parallel since the deliverance from 
Egypt.” 

It was idolatry, backed by the World- 
Power of that age, in deadly conflict 
with Judah and the true religion led by 
the King and the Prophet and backed by 
the covenant-keeping Jehovah, 


The Lesson may be profitably studied 
ander three heads: 


1. The Invasion and Challenge of the 
World-King.—2 Chron. xxxii. 9-19. 

Jehovah is the key to the whole pas- 
sage. As on Mount Carmel the death- 
grapple had been between Jehovah and 
Baal, here it is between Jehovah and the 
Assyrian idolatry. As George Adam 
Smith says, in commenting upon the rec- 
ord in Isaiah: 

“The whole moral of Isaiah’s prophesy- 
ing is here flung into a duel between 
champions of the two tempers, which 
we have seen in perpetual conflict 
throughout his book. The two tempers 
are—on Isaiah’s side an absolute and 
unselfish faith in God, Sovereign of the 
world and Saviour of His people; on the 
side of the* Assyrians a bare, brutal con- 
fidence in themselves, in human clever- 


ness, a vaunting contempt of righteous- 


ness and of pity. The main interest of 
Isaiah’s book has consisted in the way 
these tempers oppose each other, and 
alternately influence the feeling of the 
Jewish community. That interest is now 
to culminate in the scene which brings 
near such thorough representatives of the 
two tempers as Isaiah and the Rab- 
shakeh, with the crowd of wavering Jews 
between. Most strikingly, Assyria’s last 
assault is not of force, but of speech, de- 
livering upon faith the subtle arguments 
of the worldly temper; and as strikingly, 
while all official religion and power of 
State stand helpless against them, these 
arguments are met by the bare word of 
God.” 

When the Assyrians perfidiously turn 
back toward Jerusalem after Hezekiah . 
had bought them off, the King and his 
hosts are busy in the expedition against 
Egypt and in besieging Lachish. He 
sends the Rabshakeh, or Vizier, or gener- 
al in chief, and two other high officers, 
to demand the submission of Jerusalem, 
first, by oral message, and later by letter 
and oral message combined. This is 
best studied in the fuller account in 2 
Kings xviii. 17-37. 

In all history there does not appear a 
cleverer diplomatist than the Rabshakeh: 
Study how subtly he cries up himself and 
the “Great King”, and cries down Je- 
hovah. No kings, no nations, no gods 
have ever been able to resist his master. 
It is madness for Judah to attempt it! 
How skillfully he plies the politician’s 
art in seeking to create sedition! But 
the main thing in the record is that 
Jehovah is set at nought, the God of 
Jerusalem is placed on a level with gods 
made with hands. 


2. The resort to Jehovah in Prayer, 
pleading His Covenant.—2 Chron. xxxii. 
20. 

In this extremity Hezekiah and Isaiah 
cried to heaven, is the brief record of 
the Chronicler. In the fuller account, in 
2 Kings xviii. 1-34, it is seen that after 
the first and oral demand came from 
Sennacherib, Hezekiah sent messengers 
to Isaiah calling him to prayer to Jeho- 
vah, and that the prophet sent back a 
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prophecy of the discomfiture and death 
of the Assyrian King (2 Kings xix. 1-7). 

Later, when the messengers came with 
the letter and another oral message, 
Hezekiah went up to the house of 
Jehovah, and spread the matter before 
Jehovah, appealing to Him, in that won- 
derful prayer, by every possible covenant 
motive, and every possible motive, to 
come to the deliverance of His People, 
ending with the plea that He should vin- 
dicate Himself before all the kingdoms 
of the earth as Jehovah the only God 
(2 Kings xix. 8-19). 

It was then that Isaiah sent to the 
King the message: “Thus saith Jehovah 
God of Israel, That thou hast prayed to 
me against Sennacherib king of Assy- 
ria I have heard”. 


With this message he sent also his 


prophecy, or the Oracle of God regarding 


the impending danger. Each of the Four 
Strophes of this Oracle has its theme 
which will help to the study of the 
Oracle: 


(1) A Scornful Rebuke of _Senna- 
cherib’s Boast (xix. 21-24). 

(2) A Complete Refutation of his 
Self-assumption (xix. 25-28). 

(3) An Encouragement, accompanied 
with a Sign, to Judah and Hezekiah (xix. 
29-31). 

(4) The Eternal God’s Decree against 
the Assyrian (xix. 32-34). 


3. Substantial Divine Vindication of 
Faith and Loyalty.—2 Chron. xxxii. 21. 

The record in the Kings, with its 
fuller account seems, if taken at its face 
value, to show how speedily the 
prophesied judgment fell: “And it came 
to pass that night.” The vindication ap- 
pears in the fact that it was the angel 
of Jehovah that went out and smote the 
Assyrian host. The passage can best be 
studied in the three records, in Kings, 
Chronicles and Isaiah. It was in 680 
B. C. that Sennacherib was murdered by 
his two sons, and was succeeded by his 
son Esar-haddon. That he was mur- 
dered in the temple of Nisroch his god 
while worshipping, brings the powerless- 
ness of the heathen god into sharp con- 
trast with the power of Jehovah. 


This great deliverance by its miracu- 
lous character exalted Jehovah over the 
World-King, confirmed the faith and loy- 
alty of Judah, and prepared for future 
trials. It likewise gave to Judah a new 
object-lesson on the power of prayer that 
lays hold of God’s covenant promises 
made to the nation. It stands foremost 
on the page of history as an illustration 
of the divine help in answer to prayer in 
the hour of danger. 


11. The topic of the Second Lesson 
for July is “Hezekiah’s Prayer’. Its 
Scripture is Isaiah xxxviii. 1-8, which in 
order to take in Hezekiah’s thanksgiving 
must be extended to verse 22. The par- 
alle] account, in 2 Kings xx. I-II, omits 
the thanksgiving. 

Ist. Time of the Event, and its Mean- 
ing. : 
The expression “in those days” would 
seem to indicate a close connection of 
this event with those just before re- 
corded. As Hezekiah survived his sick- 
ness fifteen years, and reigned nearly 
twenty-nine years in all, this must have 
been in the fourteenth year, or that of 
the Assyrian invasion. It was probably 
a short time before that event, which 
with its deliverance seems to be pre- 
dicted in verse 6 of this chapter. 

The showing of the treasures to the 
messenger of Berodach-baladan (or 
Merodach-baladan, as he is called in 
Isaiah xxxix. 1) would then have pre- 
ceded the use of those treasures to buy 
off the King of Assyria. This king who 
had revolted from Sennacherib, having 
heard of the miraculous healing of Heze- 
kiah, with the scientific curiosity char- 
acteristic of the Chaldeans sent an em- 
bassy to Jerusalem with inquiries and 
congratulations. 
further motive, and that was the desire 
of the usurper to bring about an alliance 
with the Syrian kings now also in re- 
volt from the King of Assyria, whereby 
he might be enabled to maintain him- 
self in his usurped position. A similar 
motive, in addition to ostentatious pride 
of wealth, probably ruled in Hezekiak 
who was anxious to make an ¢ 
that would help him to contir i 
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defiance of Assyria. The act of Heze- 
kiah was peculiarly offensive to Jehovah, 
as involving an alliance with Babylonian 
idolatry; Merodach-baladan bearing the 
name of a principal Babylonian god (Jer. 
1. 2). The foolish vanity and the idola- 
trous alliance precipitated the invasion 
by Assyria. Sennacherib made _ short 
work with the usurper and then swept 
quickly over the West and to the Sea. 
The invasion would thus become a 
chastisement, designed to correct and to 
lead to renewed faith through the vindi- 
cation of Jehovah’s authority and the 
great deliverance. 

Looked upon from this point of view 
this experience of the king was an ex- 
cellent preparation for the later and 
greater trial of faith in the preceding 
narrative. 

2nd. Some Points in the Scripture 
Lesson. 

The following points are suggested for 
guidance. 

1. The Prospect of Death driving the 
King to Prayer.—Isaiah xxxix. I-3. 

Professor Smith calls this “An Old 
Testament Believer’s Deathbed”. His 
disorder was in itself incurable, and 
must have terminated in death but for 
the miraculous cure granted in answer 
to his prayer. Isaiah had told him from 
Jehovah that he must die. 

“Here is a man to whom religion gave 
all it could give without the help of 
Christ; a believer in the religion out of 
which Christianity sprang, perhaps the 
most representative Old Testament be- 
liever we could find, for Hezekiah was 
at once the collector of what was best 
in its literature and the reformer of what 
was worst in its worship; a man per- 
meated by the past piety of his Church, 
and enjoying as his guide and philoso- 
pher the boldest prophet who ever 
preached the future developments of its 
spirit. Yet when we put Hezekiah and 
all that Isaiah can give on one side, we 
shall again feel for ourselves on the 
other what a difference Christ has made.” 
(Smith). 

Contrast this with the position of the 
believer in the New Dispensation, after 
_ Christ had won the victory over death 
. 4 


and brought life and immortality to light 
in His resurrection. 

There were special added reasons in 
Hezekiah’s case for the dread of death. 
The gathering storm of Assyrian inva- 
sion made it a dark day in which to leave 


formation to which he had given his life. 
He had as yet no heir to the throne, 
for Manasseh was not born until three 
years later. He would leave an unfin- 
ished work, while yet in his young man- 
hood, with none to take it up and carry 
it forward. 

So the King lifted up his importunate 
prayer to Jehovah the Covenant God. 
He took refuge in the Covenant, and he 
urged his own loyalty and fidelity so 
abundantly recognized in the Scriptures. 
See 2 Kings xviii. 3-6; 2 Chron. xxix 2; 
xxxi. 20, 21. And he prevailed. God 
spared him to continue his work for 
Judah. 

2. The Prophet’s Message of Life; 
his promise of Jehovah’s help against the 
World-Power that threatened Judah; and 
the sign confirming the message and the 
prophecy.—xxxix. 4-8. 

It was “Jehovah, the God of David”, 
the Covenant God, that answered, and 
gave the promises of deliverance. 

The King asked for the sign, as is 
learned from 2 Kings xx. 9, and Isaiah 
gave him the choice between two mir- 
acles: The shadow on the Sun-Dial of 
Ahaz would go forward ten degrees, or 
backward. The latter was chosen as 
more evidently miraculous. 

Bertram notes the fact that in the 
Book of Kings “it is the shadow and not 
the sun that is spoken of throughout”. 
The going backward of the shadow is 
usually accounted for by “a miraculous 
refraction of the light”. The miracle in 
the case is what Dr. George Frederick 
Wright has characterized as a mediate 
miracle, instances of which occur else- 
where in the Scriptures. On this point 
Bertram says: 

“Contradictory as it may sound, on 
almost any summer evening, you may see 
the sun at least five minutes after he is 
set. It is entirely owing to refraction 
that we have any morning or evening 
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twilight. That the rays of the sun can 
be so refracted as to cause him to be 
seen where he actually is not is thus a 
matter of daily experience. And there 
are some extraordinary cases on record. 
Kepler, the great astronomer, mentions 
that some ‘Hollanders, who wintered in 
Nova Zembla in the year 1596, were 
surprised to find that, after a continual 
night of three months, the sun began to 
rise about seventeen days sooner than he 
should have done’. This can only be 
accounted for by a miracle, or by an ex- 
traordinary refraction of the sun’s rays 
passing throngh the cold dense air in 
that climate. In 1703 again, the prior 
of the monastery at Metz, in Lothringen, 
and many others, observed that the 
shadow of a sundial went back an hour 
and a half. It is thus abundantly plain 
that the result related could have been 
secured by a refraction of the light, a 
common occurrence in Nature. The 


miracle consisted in its happening at 


that particular moment; just as in the 
case of the fish that Peter caught which 
contained money. Many fish containing 
money have been caught; but here was 
the miracle—that this fish was caught 
at the very time which Christ had in- 
dicated. In like manner the miraculous 
element in the regression of the shadow 
on the sundial of Ahaz was its occurring 
just at the very time at which it was 
needed to verify the prophet’s word and 
strengthen the monarch’s faith.” 

3. Hezekiah’s Psalm of Thanksgiving. 
—XXxXix. 9-20. 

It was fitting that such a thanksgiving 
should follow such a deliverance. It 
may be looked upon as made up of two 
divisions: 

(1) The bitter plaint in the shadow 
of death, reminding one of the lament 
of Job; but leading Hezekiah (who never 
lets go his hold on “Jah, the living- 
one”) up to the prayer: “O Jehovah, I 
am oppressed, undertake for me!”—vv. 
9-14. 

(2) The glad praise, when the answer 
comes, beginning “What shall I say? He 


hath both spoken to me, and himself 


hath done it”.—vv. 15-20. 


Both this Lesson and the preceding one 
ate remarkable illustrations of the nature 
and power of prayer, and may be pro- 
fitably studied as such. 

That the prayer of faith is efficd aun 
is proved by the indisputable facts of 
human experience. The Baconian phil- 
osophy can never lead men to decide 
against the Bible view of prayer. There 
are great facts which it cannot ignore: 
such as the fact that God has so made 
the human soul that the race cannot re- 
sist the conviction of the propriety and 
efficacy of prayer; and the grand fact, 
in harmony with this constitution of 
man’s nature, that prayer has been an- 
swered and is still answered in innumer- 
able instances. The philosopher has just 
as much right to deny the facts about 
nature,—nay, more, for the facts about 
prayer are infinitely more important 
as pertaining to the most momentous in- 
terests of the highest being on the 
globe. Of course the Christian can not 
think of denying its efficacy. He has put 
it to the sure test of experiment. 


The Third Lesson for July sot 


Sale 
entitled “The Suffering Saviour”. Its 
Scripture is Isaiah lii. 13-liii. 12. It has 


no parallel in the Old Testament Script- 
ures. Indeed it has no parallel anywhere 
except in the actual life of Christ which 

it portrayed with such accuracy seven . 
centuries before the Advent. 

1st. The Mission of the Prophet 
Isaiah, and the Place of his Book in 
the Scriptures, require to be clearly 
grasped if this part of his prophecy is 
to be understood. 

Isaiah’s place.—The place of Isaiah in 
the history was set forth in the treat- 
ment of the Lesson entitled “Isaiah’s 
Message to Judah”, in November, 1904. 
See Volume I., page 670. He pro- 
hesied for forty-seven years—reaching 
eight years or more beyond the destruc- 
tion of Israel—under Uzziah, Jotham, 
Ahaz and Hezekiah. He was one of the 
Four Prophets for Judah—Joel, Obadiah, 
Isaiah, Micah—who sought to wei 5c ; 
from apostasy and destruction by / ; 
ria. Four Prophets for Israel— 
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Amos, Jonah, Micah—were at the same 
time striving in vain to save Israel from 
destruction by the same heathen World- 
Power. 
His mission had to do, first, with the 
I Gere of his own times, and, secondly, 
with the papees 


ee eee 


time: (1) that under Ahaz when that 
“King prostituted the Temple and altars 
to the grossest idolatry, going out of his 
way to introduce new forms of heathen 
worship; (2) that under Hezekiah who, 
after his great reformation in Judah, 
found his kingdom threatened with des- 
truction by the seemingly irresistible 
World-Empire Assyria under Senna- 
cherib. 

Isaiah had also a mission for the 
future, in view of a later crisis,— 
to utter and record those wonderful Clos- 
ing Prophecies of his Book that were 
made necessary by the greater judgment 
and destruction that he prophetically 
foresaw would inevitably come upon 
Judah and the Chosen People. 


Divisions of the Book.—These three 
crises suggest the plan and divisions of 
the Book, which consists of an introduc- 
tion and Three Groups of Prophecies. 
This may be briefly outlined, in order 
to show the place of the Lesson in this 
scheme: 

Introduction—The Prophet, in the 
name of Jehovah, opens with a vision of 
the unfaithfulness of Judah to the Cov- 
enant, calls them to repentance, and 
promises, on condition of it, restoration 
of Covenant favors.—Chapter i. 

Group First.—Earlier Prophecies, con- 
nected with the judgments of the time 

i of Ahaz upon Judah and the house of 
David, for their breach of the Covenant 
in appealing to Assyria instead of trust- 
ing in the promise of Jehovah, when at- 
tacked by Syria and Ephraim.—Chapters 

ii.-xxvii. 

, Group Second.—Later Prophecies, gath- 

"ered about Sennacherib’s invasion, or the 

judgment of Jehovah upon the World- 

Power that defied Him, in the destruc- 


tion of the Assyrian Hosts.—Chapters 
XXVili.-xxxix. 

Group Third.—Prophecies of still later 
date, looking to the Future and forming 
the Conclusion of the Book.—Chapters 
xl.-lxvi. 

This division contains a triple cycle of 
prophetic discourses, or a Poem in three 
Cantos, regarding the future glory of 
the Chosen People, beyond the impend- 
ing judgment through Babylon,—each 
cycle ending with the refrain: “There 
is no peace to the wicked,” etc., and each 
consisting of nine chapters. 

First Cycle——Concerning Jehovah the 
Only God and Deliverer, whose grace is 
shown especially through Cyrus and the 
Restoration of the Chosen People as a 
nation.—Chapters xl.-xlviii. 

Second Cycle.——Concerning Messiah, 
the “Servant of Jehovah”, the future hope 
of Israel, through His vicarious suffer- 
ings and His exaltation therefor, and the 
salvation of many nations through Him. 
—Chapters xlix.-Ivii. 

Third Cycle.—Concerning the Light of 
Jehovah, which is to shine forth from 
Zion and to bring all nations in the final 
Consummation to see the glory of Jeho- 
vah and to worship Him.—Chapters 
lviii.-lxvi. 

As Daniel furnished to the returning 
Captives an exact map, so to speak, of 
the future to the Advent by fixing that 
event chronologically, and a political 
guide to the end by outlining the move- 
ment of the World-Empires until the es- 
tablishment of the Universal Kingdom 
of God: so Isaiah, in this Third Group 
of predictions, furnished for the True 
Israel from his day forward a correct 
and comprehensive Messianic and Spir- 
itual Map of the Future, stretching away, 
past Jehovah’s near Restoration through 
Cyrus and past the Sacrificial Crucifixion 
and the Exaltation of the Messiah, the 
great High Priest, to the Final Victory 
and Consummation. 


No Two or Twenty Isaiah’s.—It has 
been the fashion—or rather the critical 
fad—of late to separate this sublime and 
necessary conclusion of the Prophecies 
of the great Gospel Prophet of the Old 
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Dispensation, from the Earlier Prophe- 
cies, and to assign it~ to some Great 
Unknown, a Deutero-Isaiah, or to a 
dozen Unknowns, more or less, accord- 
ing to the critic’s fancy. To a genuine 
student of Literature, with a knowledge 
of literary form and requirement, the fact 
that this passage so falls into its exact 
place as the completion of a great liter- 
ary whole, is a sufficient answer to all 
such unliterary and unscientific hyper- 
criticism. The exigencies of a ration- 
alistic and evolutionary criticism fully 
explain this irrational procedure. The 
Supernatural must be gotten rid of. 
Cyrus must go, and so a late date is as- 
signed to the writing to show that what 
appears to be prediction is merely his- 
tory, written after the fact! The pro- 
phetic miracle of the Suffering Redeemer, 
if it can not be swept aside—as it can 
not be without bringing the prophecy 
down many centuries—must be somehow 
toned down or explained away; and the 
discrediting of Isaiah serves to blur the 
vision of the facts that can not other- 
wise be gotten out of the way! 

The absurdity and baselessness of this 
whole critical procedure has_ recently 
been clearly exposed, in The Bible Stu- 
dent and Teacher, in two articles 
by President McGarvey: one entitled 


“Should Isaiah be Sawn Asunder?” in, 


January, 1905; and the other in a later 
issue, on “The Disputed Chapters in 
Isaiah: Their Real Value”,—which every 
one who desires a knowledge of the situ- 
ation should read with care. 


In confirmation of the astonishingly 
absurd character of the critical assump- 
tions in this regard, let it be further 
noted: that there is not a hint in the 
Book itself of any other author than 
Isaiah; that the Septuagint, dating from 
250 B. er. and other writers of that 
time, distinctly attribute these last chap- 
ters to Isaiah; that every reference to 
Isaiah in the historical records of 
twenty centuries, and, in short, unbroken 
tradition in every form for twenty cen- 
turies, have regarded the whole Book as 
Isaiah’s; and, i in fine, that there is not 
a whisper in all the ages in favor of this 
new view except in the imagination of 


[June, 
these late naturalistic critics. Indeed, as 
the elder Delitzsch says, in the last 


edition of his commentary on Isaiah, and 
as Dr. McGarvey conclusively shows in 
the articles just referred to, it is absolute- 
ly inconceivable that there should have 
arisen a prophet—or a set of prophets— 
who copied the style of Isaiah as master, 
but greatly surpassed him in brillianey 
of genius, splendor of imagination, and 
fulness of inspiration, and who should 
yet be “wholly unknown to history, 
utterly ignored by his contemporaries, 
utterly forgotten by all the men whom 
his genius inspired, although they lived 
nearer to the collector than did the old 
prophet whom they had taken as their 
model”! Above all, is it inconceivable that 
such an unheard of and nameless person 
—not so much as a nominis umbra— 
should have been accepted nem. con. and 
canonized, as a prophet with the promise 
and power of God in the determination of 
Cyrus to restore to them their land! 


2nd. The Place and Meaning of the 
Lesson. 

The Lesson belongs in the Second 
Cycle of the Three (Chs. xlix.-lvii.), 
which sets forth Messiah, the “Servant of 
Jehovah”, the future hope of Israel 
through His vicarious sufferings and His 
exaltation therefor. He appears as in 
this way laying the foundation for the 
hope of Israel and for the salvation of 
the nations. 

The First Cycle, dealing with the com- 
ing Restoration by Cyrus, closes with 
“an address to the Jews, regarded as in 
Babylon; reminding them of their origin 
and privileges as the descendants of 
Jacob, and of the- unworthy use which 
they made of them” (xlvili. 1-22). The 
Second opens with a special preparation 
for the greatest of all Messianic prophe- 
cies, which begins with Chapter lii. 13. 
The Prophet first seeks to hearten the 
people and to guard them’ against de- 
spondency in view of the fact that the 
Restoration would seem disappointing 
(because of the few that should return 
and the long delay of the bese 4 
assuring them of ultimate deliver: ; 
(xlix. 1-l. 1). He then, by way 
duction to the prophecy of th 
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utters a threefold call, addressed to God’s 
expectant people, to hear the glorious 
news of salvation (li. 1-8); a call to 
Jehovah to exert His omnipotence (as 
of old in Egypt) for their deliverance; 
and a call of Jehovah to Zion to awake, 
put on her royal robes and take pos- 
session of her inheritance in the covenant 
(li. g-lii. 12). 

This brings us to the Lesson, which 
is the Prophecy of Messiah; His appear- 
ance, sufferings, and reward (lii. 13-liii. 
12),—setting forth the foundation of re- 
demption in the vicarious work and 
atonement of Christ, with literal accur- 
acy, seven centuries before Christ came. 


Take up now the Lesson for detailed 
study. 

It is in poetic form and consists of 
five Strophes, or Stanzas as we might 
call them, of nearly equal length. 

In this Scripture, which has been called 
“the Great Passional”, the Servant of 
Jehovah is the central figure. He is set 
forth, first and last, as an Exalted Con- 
queror, but intermediately as a Vicarious 
Sufferer. But the suffering is looked 
upon throughout as the cause of His 
victory, as shown by the allusion to his 
marred appearance at the beginning and 
to his death at the last. 

This Servant, who is to be the Re- 
deemer of the nation, may be studied 
with profit as he appears in the course 
of Isaiah’s utterances: Isaiah xli. 8-20; 
xlii. 1-7, 18-25; xliii. 5-10; xlix. 1-9; 1. 4- 
10; and in the Scripture of the Lesson 
in which the prophecies concerning him 
culminate and close. 

It is well to notice also how gradually 
the sufferings of the Servant are dis- 
closed: first, a mere hint of temporary 
dicouragement (xlii. 4); second, an open 
lament over failure (xlix. 4); 
sonal ill-usage (I. 6); fourth, 
death (liii. 8). 

The Strophes may be studied in order, 
as showing the progress of the Servant’s, 
or Messiah’s, or Christ’s, Victory, from 
its preannouncement to its completion. 
The opening of each Strophe gives the 
key to it as a whole. 


violent 
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Strophe i. The Preannouncement of 


Christ’s Coming to Victory.—Ch. lii. 13- f_ 


Boe 

The outlook of the Prophet, who 
speaks for the Spirit of God, is toward 
the Advent and the Consummation. The 
Servant is to prosper by his wise deal- 
ing, to be exalted, lifted up, and made 
very high (v. 13). This victory and ex- 
altation are unfolded in the last Strophe, 
and are especially for the far future, in 
Gospel and missionary triumphs in the 
Gentile world. 


The deep humiliation with his marred 
appearance must come first; but as many 
were astonished at this, so shall many be 
astonished and_ startled—even nations 
and kings—at his exaltation (vv. 14, 15). 

One needs to take more than a super- 
ficial view of the sufferings of the Ser- 
vant. The physical deprivation and pain 
—of which so much is commonly made— 
form but an insignificant part of it. To. 
a soul of perfect purity constant con- 
tact with the world of vice and s selfish- 


‘ness and hypocrisy ‘must “have ~been_ ae 
“And then + 


‘source of keenest anguish. 
‘the burden of the sin and sickness and 
sorrow of the world were on Him as 
He went His way to the Cross. The 
words of His opposers: “Thou art not 
yet fifty years old’, may indicate, as 
some one has suggested, the premature 
aging, and the literal marring of His 
‘Visage. The suffering was the way to 
the exaltation, as it was essential to 
His work of redemption. 


Strophe ii. The Rejection of Christ g”» 


by the Jews making way for His Vicari! 
ous Suffering.—lili. 1-3. 

The Prophet’s vision is now of the day 
of Christ’s humiliation on the earth, tak- 
ing in His rejection and the reasons for 
it, and looking back from its close. He 
asks “Who hath believed our report?”, 
that is, the report of the prophets, who 
spoke by the Holy Spirit of the coming 
of the Just One. The Jews had not 
recognized “the arm of Jehovah” in 
Christ as He had appeared among them 
Co 1). 

His lowly and unattractive condition in 
life is first set forth—without any of the 
outward pomp and show and following 
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for which the secularized Jews looked in 
their Messiah (v. 2). He had grown up 
as “a root out of dry ground”, the 
mazar, or stump from which the living 
tree had been cut down, marking the ob- 
scurity of His origin, and being prop- 
ably the place in prophecy referred to 
in Matthew ii., “He shall be called a 
Nazarene”. His career of intimacy with 
sorrow and sickness had just as little at- 
traction for the recreant Jews (v. 3). 


Therefore they had despised and re- 
jected Him as Messiah, when He had 
offered Himself to them as such for their 
deliverance. The rejection culminated in 
the Crucifixion, which they regarded as 
the end of Him and His claims. Witness 
the strict fulfillment of this prophecy, as 
recorded in the Gospels, and in His con- 
tinued rejection by the Jews since. 

OV Strophe iii. The Vicarious Sacrifice of 
Christ as an Atonement for Sin.—liii. 


This is the core of this marvellous 
prophecy,—the suffering was borne in, 
our stead, in atonement for our sins. 

“The Prophet’s outlook is toward the 
Cross with its imminent or perhaps just 
passing agony. 

They had been cured of their miscon- 
ception, in looking upon this as a special 
judgment of God upon the Suffering 
Servant: He was bearing the burdens in 
our stead (v. 4). Cheyne remarks that 
“this is the first of twelve distinct as- 
sertions, in this one chapter, of the 
vicarious character of the sufferings of 
the Servant”. Look up and study all 
these. 

Contrary to the natural view the 
wounding, bruising, chastisement, stripes, 
were all for our transgressions, iniqui- 
ties, peace and healing (v. 5). 

The dire necessity for it all had come 
from our straying and lost condition as 
sinners: the Lord had laid on Him the 
iniquities of us all, that He, the Lamb. 
of God typified and set forth in the Pass- 
over and all the bloody sacrifices, might 
bear them and take them away. See 
John i. 29. One great aim of John’s 
Gospel is to emphasize this vicarious 
work of the Redeemer without which he, 
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equally with Isaiah, holds that there 
can be no salvation. 

Jews, that “my Servant” here means 
Israel and is representative of their suf- 
Terings and rejection, is barred by a four- 
times repeated “ as the perpetrators 
of the crime; —r- some rabbis now ven- 
ture the only possible reply, that the text 
has been tampered with here, or mis- 
translated. 

Strophe iv. Christ’s Humiliation on 
the Way to.His Exaltation.—liii. 7-9. 

The Prophet’s outlook-is toward the 
closing scenes that center in the Cross 
and the Grave. 

He is silent under suffering. As the 
Passover Lamb He is led to the Great 
Sacrificial Atonement (v. 7). Says De- 
litzsch: “All the utterances in the New 
Testament regarding the Lamb of God 
are derived from this prophecy in which 
the dumb type of the Passover now finds 
a tongue”. 

Without a just trial, condemned, led 
to death by violent hands, it was yet for 
the transgressions of God’s People that 
He was stricken (v. 8). 

Although His enemies had planned for 
His hasty burial with the two male- 
factors, yet He was entombed’ in the 
Sepulcher of the rich man of Arimathea; 
because God would not suffer Him, the 
Sinless, to be classed with the wicked 
(v. 9). 

Note the accurate fulfillment of these 
prophecies regarding the humiliation of 
Christ. 


4 

Strophe v. The Age-long Victory and vA s 

Universal Conquest of Christ becauseras . 
His Vicarious Suffering in atonement for 


Trangressions.—liii. 10-12. 

God’s victorious purpose in the suffer-— 
ings has been put upon its complete ac- 
complishment, and the Prophet’s outlook 
is now towards the world’s evangeliza- 
tion and the final consummation and 
glory. 

It “pleased the Lord”—in his great and— 
joyful plan of Redemption, into which — 
Christ Himself had entered willingly— — 
“to bruise Him” and “put Him to g 
for when the atoning work w 
pleted, the way was opened | 
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world’s salvation, and the task of saving 
and blessing men should prosper in His 
hands (v. Io). 

The fruits of Christ’s suffering and 
victory shall abundantly satisfy His soul, 
in the vast multitude of those justified 
and saved by His atoning sacrifice (v. 
190} 

Just because of His vicarious sacri- 
fice Jehovah will exalt Him to power and 
give Him the universal victory (v. 12). 
_ The course of events has thus been 
marked out, for the instruction and guid- 
ance of God’s People, from the prean- 
nouncement of Messiah’s victory to its 
final consummation. No greater or more 
convincing miracle than this prophecy 
and ‘its fulfillment could have been given 
a place in the Word of God. 


IV. The Topic of the Fourth Lesson 
for July is “The Gracious Invitation”. 
Its Scripture is Isaiah lv. 1-13. 

Between the last Lesson and _ this 
is Chapter liv. The last Lesson (Ch. 
lii. 13-liii. 12) treated of the Suffering 
and Victorious Servant of Jehovah, pre- 
senting the great Old Testament teach- 
ing concerning Redemption by His 
Vicarious Sacrifice. This is the core of 
the Gospel. The Prophet then immedi- 
ately breaks forth, in Chapter liv., in a 
rapturous description of Messiah’s Re- 
ward, in the Restoration and marvellous 
fruitfulness of Israel, in its inheritance 
of the Gentiles, and in its secure and 
eternal establishment as the true Church 
of Christ. 

In Chapter ly. is the prophetic antici- 
pation of the Preaching of the Gospel. 
The preceding chapters lay the founda- 
tions for the Gospel—in the great cen- 
tral prophecy of the sufferings of Christ 
(ch. liii.) and of the blessings to the 
Church through His death and resurrec- 
tion (ch. liv.); this chapter is the first 
great and glad proclamation of that 
Gospel. The message of the chapter pro- 
phetically reaches away beyond the re- 
turning exiles and takes in the Gospel 
times and the Christian ages. The 


_ former Lesson may be called The Foun- 
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dation of the Gospel: the latter The 
Preaching of the Gospel. 


The chapter opens with a word calling 
to attention, “Ho !” Isaiah uses it on, 
great occasions. In the Early Prophecies™ 
he often uses it as a voice of woe to 
Israel and the Gentiles (Isa. iii. 9, II). 
Once he uses it to summon the Assyrian 
spoiler to his work of Judgment (x. 5); 
once as a voice of woe to him after 
his work is done (xxxiii. 1); and 
once, after a prediction of his fall, 
to call the nations to do homage to the 
God of Israel (xviii. 1). “That invita- 
tion was an earnest of the call of the 
Gentiles. Here it is renewed and blos- 
soms out into the full message of the 
Gospel” (Birks). 

The Prophet’s Vision of the Preaching 
of the Gospel takes in the world and the 
ages. The study of it may be profitably 
pursued under the following points: 

1. The Proclamation of God’s Word 
of Salvation for the World.—lv. 1-7. 

In the proclamation of the Gospel 
there is always a two-fold offer and call: 
to satisfaction of soul, and to deliver- 
ance from sin. 


tad 


(1) Study the Gospel offer of gatiste eee 


faction of soul (vv. I-s). 

Recall the Lesson (in March) on 
“Jesus at the Feast of Tabernacles”, 
where He proclaims Himself “ the Liv- 
ing Water”, the Source of Spiritual life, 
—calling to mind the bringing of water 
from the rock in the wilderness, which 
Rock (in type) He was. See March 
number, pp. 197-200; John vii.; also Exod. 
Xvi, 69 Nim. xx. It; Dettt: viil..153) Ps: 
cxiv. 8. 

a. Note the Gospel offer of Christ 
as Atoning Sacrifice to meet the spiritual 
needs of the soul (vv. 1-3). 

The foundation for the offer was laid 
in the sacrificial sufferings of Christ, the 
Servant of Jehovah (liii.). What is 
offered? 

It is not happiness, or personal enjoy- 
ment merely, but complete satisfaction 
of the soul. In the soul are great deeps 
that happiness can not satisfy— 

“Hunger and thirst after: righteous- 
ness” (Matt. v. 6) that can be satisfied 


G 
os 
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only through Christ, and without which 
there can be no blessedness; 

Longing for God, who can be reached 
through Christ alone; 

Hunger and thirst after Christ as the 
Source and Sustainer of spiritual life, the 
Bread of Life and the Water of Life (See 
John’s Gospel); 

Overmastering desire to accomplish 
something worth while in the world, a 
desire that every true Christian man 
feels, and that can’ be satisfied only by 


‘taking part under Christ in the great 


work of saving the lost world through 
the extension and triumph of the Gospel; 
An instinctive and irrepressible longing 


after an immortal life that only Christ 


“vr” 


‘who has brought “life and immortality 


to light” can meet. 

All these the soul must have, and all 
these are promised in the Gospel. 

Happiness, enjoyment, may satisfy the 
ox, but not the man. Seeking it, or 
preaching it, as the chief end, or even 
a principle aim, for man, always makes 
him selfish, and dwarfs, and adds to the 
cravings, rather than satisfies the soul. 

These blessings are embraced in the 
blessings of the Covenant, “the sure 
mercies of David”. See the promise to 
David, 2 Sam. vii. 8-16, also to David’s 
greater son, of whom David was a type 
Glsaredinicrt iii) : 

These are contrasted with the unsatis- 
fying nature, the worthlessness and 
costliness of all the pursuits and posses- 
sions that the world offers the soul. 
“Nothing less than God’s love, revealed 
in the Cross of Christ, can meet the deep 
craving of the immortal soul’ (Birks). 

b. Note the offer of Christ as Lord 
and Leader in the Gospel Conquest of 
the world, appealing to the soul’s aspira- 
tion for heroic achievement (vv. 4, 5). 

The Gospel revelation of Christ as 
Jesus, or Atoning Sacrifice, is certainly 
not more important than the revelation 
of Him as Lord and Leader to the Chris- 
tian in that Gospel Conquest of the world 
which is the great aim of redemption, 
and the marching orders for which are 
given in the Great Commission. The 
Christ appears here as the Witness, Lead- 


er, Commander of the Church in bringing 
“the peoples” under the dominion of 
Jehovah, the Holy One of Israel. 


(2) Study the Gospel offer of Deliver- j 


ance from Sin (vv. 6, 7). 

The call of the Gospel is primarily to 
man as a sinner, and is to repentance and 
pardon through Christ’s atonement. It 
was so as it fell from the lips of Christ 
and His Apostles, and it was so with the 
Prophet. The satisfaction of soul can 
come through Christ’s sacrifice alone, 
and this can be availed of only through 
faith resulting in repentance and forgive- 
ness. 

Hence the stress laid upon these 
things by Jesus and His Apostles, and 
by Isaiah in this prophetic Gospel. The 
appeal is to the sinner, based on the 
danger of unrepented sin. Study and see 
that these two verses have in them every 
element of successful appeal to the sin- 
ner: the call to seek Jehovah while the 
day of salvation remains open; to repent 
of all sin, and turn to Jehovah by faith; 
and the assurance of mercy and abundant 
pardon on these conditions, and these 
alone. 

2. The Assurance that the Gospel 
proclaimed will prove effective in 
reaching and Evangelizing the World.— 
Iv. 8-11. 

In a great and difficult enterprise there 
is need of great encouragement. The wicked- 
ness of the world is so patent a fact, 
and the races and ages have so persist- 
ently gone astray and perished, that to 
human vision there seems scant hope 
of reaching and reforming this world of 
lost sinners. From the human point 
of view, to the Prophet the outlook for 
the restored Israel appeared hopeless, and 
the agencies employed seemed powerless. 
So some of us are inclined to say, the world 
is going to the bad, and it cannot be 
helped. The Prophet’s words, arguing 
for the sinners forgiveness and a better 
Israel and the world’s redemption, meet 
the emergency, ancient and modern, ~— 


(1) God’s Grace is behind the Gospel 


(vv. 8, 9). x 

“The contrast is not between th 
ness of God’s ways, and the u 
of the thoughts and ways of ‘sit 


ue 


xz 


| 
7 
‘ 


[or 
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between the largeness of His ways of 
grace, the vastness of His thoughts of 
mercy, and the selfishness of the sinner, 
or the low conception of the penitent, 
when first he turns to God” (Birks). 
The wideness of God’s mercy is above 
and beyond—and, indeed, “contrary — to— 
all T human conceptions of what is possi- 
ple. The Gospel is a system of grace, 
since Christ by His obedience active and 
passive has wrought a perfect righteous- 
ness that may be set to the sinner’s ac- 
count gratuitously and received by faith. 
God’s love is so patient and persevering 
that He graciously follows up the sinner 
and, so to speak, delivers” him from his 


sins almost in spite of himself. 
(2) God’s Powerful Purpose i is behind 


- the Gospel Message, so that it can not 


_of world-wide missions languish? 


fail (vv. 10, II). 

In the natural world God sends the 
rain and the snow as the agencies in pro- 
ducing the fruits that sustain the bodily 
life of man and clothe all nature with 
beauty. By .these agencies He surely 
accomplishes His purposes (v. Io). 

In the spiritual world these natural 
agencies are “emblems of deeper truths 
that affect the soul, and types of the 
powerful operation of the Word of God. 
‘The Gospel will never cease its mighty 
work in the hearts of sinful men, until 
the Divine Redeemer, the Man of Sor- 
rows, shall be satisfied with the fruits 
of His atoning sacrifice, and reap a full 
harvest of ransomed souls” (v. II). 

Does the Gospel seem to fail, or the 
performance to fall short of promise? 
The sure promise is, “My word shall not 
return unto me void”. The cause of the 
failure is to be sought in failure to come 
up to the fulness of the message. It is “My 
Word”, not even man’s wisest word. It 
is “My Word” presenting the Vicarious 
Sufferer and Conqueror. Is the Atoning 
Christ left out? It is “My Word” set- 
ting forth Christ as absolute Lord and 
Leader demanding absolute obedience 
and devotion. Has the man’s. will 
rejected the Christ’s will? It is “My 
Word” to “the peoples” and for the 
saving of the world. Does the work 
Then 


have the Churches challenged doom 
to themselves by forgetting or neglect- 
ing the Great Commission, the marching 
orders from the Captain of Salvation. It 
behooves that inquiry be made, for the 
word of God through the Prophet is 
eternally true: ‘“My Word shall not 
return unto Me void”! 


3. The Prophet’s Outlook toward the 
Assured Victory, or the Great Consum- 
mation.—ly. 12, 13. 

These verses can not be limited to the 
returning ex exiles, without losing sight of 
their connection and true force. They ex- 
press rather the joyful experience of the 
first Christians, who heard the word of 
life from the lips of the Apostles, and 
went forth gladly into all the world with 
the Gospel message. They express the 
experience of Christian believers in every 
later age as they have heard the message 
of life, and have gone out with it to the 
lost world. They also and especially 
look forward to the Consummation of 
the work of redemption in the final victory 
of Christ, when “the creation itself shall 
be delivered from the bondage of corrup- 
tion into the glorious liberty of the chil- 
dren of God”. 

This chapter is thus seen to be a 
fitting sequel to Chapter liii..—that laying 
the foundation for the Gospel in “the 
sufferings of Christ”, and this setting 
forth “the glory that should follow” 
through the preaching of that Gospel. 


V. The Fifth Lesson for July is en- 
titled “Manasseh’s Sin and Repentance” 


& 


oP Zé 


It has no direct connection, organic, his-~ 


torical or literary, with the Lessons that 


precede it. Its Scripture is 2 Chronicles 
Xxxili. 1-13. The parallel account is 
found in 2 Kings xxi. 


The two accounts should be studied 
comparatively. It will be found that the 
record of the sin of Manasseh is fuller 
and more detailed, and the name of his 
mother, Hephzibah, is given, in the Book 
of Kings. Yet it entirely omits the nar- 
rative of the judgment visited by Jeho- 
vah upon Manasseh and Jerusalem for 
his sins, through Assyria, and the carry- 
ing away of the king to Babylon; also 
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his repentance and restoration; and his 
efforts to undo the evil of the earlier 
years of his reign, which however 
proved irreparable. These latter events 
have their proper place in the religious 
and covenant history of God’s people, as 
recorded by the Chronicler. 

The apostasy of Manasseh should be 
studied in the light of the reformation in 
Judah, effected by his father Hezekiah, 
a subject treated in December, 1904, 
under the title, “Hezekiah Reopens the 
Temple”, its Scripture being 2 Chronicles 
xxix. 18-31. 

The study may follow the order of the 
Scripture. 

1. Manasseh’s Great Sin against Je- 
hovah that fixed the Doom of Judah—z2 
Chron. xxxili. I-9. 

The fact that it was Manasseh’s apos- 
tasy and sin that settled irrevocably the 
doom of Judah marks it as peculiarly 
significant and heinous. The fact is 
brought out with singular clearness in 
Kings, where after setting forth the ex- 
alted character of Josiah and his devoted 
loyalty to Jehovah and the Law of 
Moses, so that there was no king of 
Judah before or after that equalled him 
in these respects, the sacred writer adds: 

“Notwithstanding the Lord turned not 
from the fierceness of his great wrath, 
wherewith his anger was kindled against 
Judah, because of all the provocations 
that Manasseh had provoked him withal. 
And the Lord said, I will remove Judah 
also out of my sight, as I have removed 
Israel, and will cast off this city Jeru- 
salem which I have chosen, and the 
house of which I said, My name shall 
be there” (2 Kings xxiii. 25-27). The 
Prophet Jeremiah (xv. 4) likewise re- 
cords the fact that it was Manasseh’s sin 
that sealed Judah’s doom. Tts dreadful 
nature is set forth in the narratives in 
Kings and Chronicles. There are sins_ 
in the lives of individuals and nations 
that are beyond remedy, and this was 
one of them. 


(1) The Lesson opens with a graphic 
general sketch of Manasseh and his 
Career, which furnishes the theme for 
what follows.—2 Chron. xxx. I, 2. 


The youth of the king and his long 
reign—according to the record the long- 
est in the history of Judah and Israel— 
deserve study (v. 1). That the son of 
such a father should take such a course 
and run such a career requires a revision 
of some of our modern notions of the 
supreme place of heredity in deciding 
character. The case is still worse if, as 
Jewish tradition has it, his mother 
Hephzibah was the daughter of Isaiah. 
Nurture—environment and education— 
must be added to nature, and the fact of 
man’s natural depravity must be included 
in that, in accounting for such char- 
acters. 

From the day that Solomon carried 
away Israel into the evil and idolatry 
that led to the division and final doom 
of the kingdom, it had never been pos- 
sible to free the court from the subtle 


elements of corruption. Among the 
chief counsellors of Hezekiah _ there there 
had been men whom __ Isaiah de- 
nounced in no “measured terms. See 5 
are ee} } 
Isaiah xx. I5- 10; Xxix. 14-1670, ' 
9-14. The court influences were all ~~ 


the more irresistible in Manasseh’s case 
because of his extreme youth at the time 
of his accession. 

The great religious reaction needs also 
to be considered (v. 2). 

The speedy return, so soon after Heze- 
kiah’s reformation, to a condition of 
idolatry and corruption worse than that 
which led to the blotting out of the 
Canaanites, seems almost incredible. It 
indicates that the reforms were in most 
cases external, without a real change of 
heart. The work of Ahaz had been too 
thoroughly wrought to be entirely un- 
done in a day. When Hezekiah with his 
strenuous effort passes from the scene, 
and the memory of the miraculous signs 
of Jehovah’s presence in the destruction 
of the host of Sennacherib and the heal- 
ing of the king had faded, it was easy 
for the controlling courtiers to ~ turn 
back the tide of reform, leading the 
young king to a yet more stre: u ; 
activity in favor of idolatry a 
ligion. 
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The spring that is bent over and held 
in this position by outside pressure, 
without being given a new set, is always 
ready to fly back to, and even beyond, 
its Original position. The Restoration of 
Charles II., after the days of the Com- 


“monwealth in England, brought such a 
reaction and one well nigh incredible. 


From the Puritan restraint, which had 
seemed as complete as it was despotic, 
the nation abandoned itself to a reign of 
madness and _drunkenness that required 
the invention of gin, as Taine says, in 
order that every one might get drunk 
cheap, and dead drunk at that. 


(2) The Lesson continues with a de- 
tailed account of the Great Sin of 
'Manasseh that brought doom to Judah 
(vv. 3-9). 

It was apparently the most complete 
and systematic work of corruption ever 
attempted by any Jewish king, not ex- 
cepting Ahab and Ahaz. 

He restored idolatry in all the worst 
of its old forms, and added the worship 
of the heavenly hosts and that of the 
Ammonite God Moloch to whom he 
caused his son to pass through the fire 
Lviv 3) 0}. 

He desecrated the Temple and _ its 
courts, setting up idol altars everywhere 
(vv. 4, 5). 

He systematically corrupted the na- 
tion to the extent of his power (v. 9). 

He and the people defied Jehovah 
when He called them to account (v. Io), 
and he wreaked his wrath on the right- 
eous men and the prophets (See 2 Kings 


xxi. 16), shedding “innocent blood very 
much”. Tradition has it that in the 
“Reign of Terror’ Isaiah was sawn 


asunder. Josephus (in his Antiquities, 
x. 3) says that he cruelly slew all the 


righteous men among the Hebrews; nor 
would he spare the prophets, but every 
day slew some of them; so that Jeru- 
salem was overflowed with blood. To 
this period, called out by the reign of 
violence, probably belong the prophetic 
utterances of Micah v. 1-7, and later 
of Micah vii. 1-7. 


It is an appalling catalogue of sins, for 
which Jehovah must needs call the sin- 
ner to account. 

2. Manasseh, the incorrigible Idolater 
and Sinner, in the hands of Jehovah, led 
to Repentance.—2 Chron. xxxili. 10-13. 

The course of the history is easily 
followed: God’s call to repentance met 
with defiance (v. 10); the Assyrian 
invasion and the carrying away to a 
Babylonian dungeon ( v. 11); the repent- 
ance, prayer and restoration to his 
throne (vv. 12, 13). Then “Manasseh 
knew that Jehovah He is God”. 

3. Manasseh’s vain Attempt to Undo 
the Evil he had wrought in Judah.—2 
Chron. xxxili. 14-17. 

To this the remainder of his life was 
devoted, with what meager results the 
narrative makes clear. It is easy to cor- 
rupt and carry down; hard to reform and 
lift up. 


This Lesson is one of the best illus- 
trations of the possibilities of sin and re- 
pentance in Old Testament history. That 
Jehovah did not immediately blot out the 
man and his works was because His 
“ways are not our ways”. There are, 
however, sins for which no repentance 
can make reparation,—of which Man- 
asseh’s was one of the most signal. Such 
sins, even if not unpardonable, leave an 
ineffaceable blot on the soul, a fact that 
should at least give every sinner pause. 
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A FEW NOTES ON THE SENNACHERIB INVASION . 
Prof. Willis J. Beecher, D.D., Auburn N. Y. 


Our sources are mainly the Biblical and 
the Assyrian accounts. Certain passages in 
Greek literature are also sometimes cited. 


CL » The Biblical passages are three in num- 


be 


ber. The one in 2 Kings (xvili-xix.) is 
a slightly varying duplicate of the one in 
Isaiah (xxxvi.-xxxvii), and the one in 2 
Chronicles was compiled, evidently, in part 
from the Isaiah-Kings account, and in part 
from other sources. 

The narrative in Isaiah is in some places 
rough in its diction and syntax, and these 
rough places appear in more polished form 
in Kings. This is a reason for regarding 
the Isaiah form of the narrative as the 
earlier, and we will go upon that assump- 
tion. Some think otherwise, however, and 
nothing important depends upon the dif- 
ference. 

As the narrative is a compilation, and as 
the closing sections, those that narrate the 
catastrophe and the death of Sennacherib, 
are found in all three of the passages, it is 
natural to infer that these closing sections 
are a part of the narrative as originally 
written, and not an appendix added later. 

The most notable literary mark in the 
narrative is the little poem attributed to 
Isaiah (Isa. xxxvii. 22-29; 2 Ki. xix. 21- 
28). This the English versions conceal by 
not printing, it in lines. Possibly there are 
other poetic fragments, but this is a piece 
with strongly accentuated rhythm. It is 
evident that the adjacent parts of the nar- 
rative were cast with a view to incorporat- 
ing this poem. Similar phenomena appear 
in the following narrative in Isaiah, in 
the treatment given to the poem-there put 
into the mouth of Hezekiah (Isa. xxxviii. 
10-20). This second poem the compiler in 
Kings omits. These two narratives to- 
gether constitute a separate section in 
Isaiah. 

These facts suggest certain inferences as 
to the genesis of this Sennacherib narra- 
tive. It dates from soon after the time 
when the news of the violent death of Sen- 
nacherib reached Palestine, B. C., 681, four- 
teen years after the death of Hezekiah; for 
the narration is too vivid not to come from 
a time when the events were fresh in mind. 


The writer, either Isaiah himself or a dis- 
ciple of his, had in his possession poems by 
Isaiah, poems that were uttered on especial 
occasions. His purpose is homiletical. The 
news of the death of Sennacherib gives him 
an up-to-date theme for illustrating the cer- 
tainty and the finality with which Jehovah 
performs his promises and his threats, even 
when there seems to be long delay. 


The first hearers or readers of this nar- 
rative sermon were familiar with the career 
of Sennacherib, and did not need to have it 
repeated in full detail. The preacher was 
exempt from the necessity of presenting 
any facts except those that bore directly 
on his purpose. He did not need to say 
that twenty years intervened between Sen- 
nacherib’s leaving Palestine and his death, 
because his immediate audience was familiar 
with that fact. He did not need to specify _ 
when and where the great disaster befell 
Sennacherib’s army, because that was a fact 
then well known. 
sketch of the invasion by mentioning an- 
other invasion that occurred nine years 
earlier, he did not need to be explicit in 
separating the two, for his hearers would 
do that for themselves. 

But in these points his more remote read- 
ers are at a disadvantage. Most of us are 
not, like his first hearers, familiar with the 
facts. Indeed, the facts, except as narrated 


in the Bible, have until lately been for 


many centuries out of reach. To make the 
matter worse, we human beings are 
in the habit of manufacturing facts, when 
we need them and do not possess them, and 
we have done so freely in this particular 
case. So strong is.the power of well con- 


structed rhythm and rhyme that perhaps a | 


majority of English speaking people have 
learned their Sennacherib from Lord By- 
ron’s fine poem: 
“The Assyrian came down like the wolf on 
the fold”. 
But even those who have drawn directly 
from the Bible have dealt largely with it ‘in- 
ferences, as distinct from Biblical 
ments. 
And it turns out, in the light of ~ 
that are now known, that sey 


A 


If he has introduced his 
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interpretative inferences are mistaken, That 
one may have any chance of understanding 
this little narrative sermon as the preacher 
and his first hearers understood it, one must 
begin by getting rid of certain deeply in- 
grained perversions of the story which are 
prominent in the current interpretations. 


CL First, the Biblical accounts do not say 


that Sennstherib did not besiege Jerusalem, 
though they imply that he did not return to 
the siege after the prophet’s words were 
spoken (Isa. xxxvii. 33; 2 Ki. xix, 32). This 
is not in contradiction with Sennacherib’s 
statements concerning the siege. 


They do not say that there was a sudden 
and great deliverance, with ; a present return 
to great prosperity in Judah. They dis- 
tinctly imply the contrary. Not till the 
third year would agriculture be fully re- 
sumed. The rescued Judah would be only 
a remnant (Isa. xxxvii. 30-32; 2 Ki. xix. 
20-31). There is nothing to contradict Sen- 
nacherib’s statement that he deported 200,- 
ooo of the people. The passages that speak 
of the magnificence and greatness of Heze- 
kiah contemplate his reign as a whole, and 
apply largely to the middle part of it (2 Ki. 
xviii, 7-8; 2 Chron. xxxii. 22-23, 27-30). 
According to the Assyrian dates the great 
invasion was in the twenty-third year of 
Hezekiah. That is to say, the resumption 
of agriculture after it, by the remnant that 
was left in Judah, occurred only four years 
before the death of Hezekiah. This pre- 
cludes the possibility of great secular pros- 
perity in the closing years of the reign. 

They do not say that the disaster when 
185,000 perished in one night, with their 
captains and great men, and when Senna- 
cherib “returned with shame of face to his 
own land” (2 Chron. xxxii. 21; Isa. xxxvii. 
36; 2 Ki. xix. 35), occurred in Palestine, or 
occurred at the date of the invasion. The fact 
that agriculture was not to be resumed that 
year or the next spring is strong proof that 
the prophet did not think of the catastro- 
phe as occurring at that date. “That night” 
(2 Ki, xix. 35) is, logically, the night when 
Jehovah executed vengeance on Senna- 
cherib. There had been such a night, and 
the prophet and his first hearers knew of 
it, and its events were burned into their 
imaginations, but the date of it might sup- 


posedly have been at any time within the 
life of Sennacherib, and its place might be 
any region to which he could march an 
army. The suggestion that it was the night 
after Isaiah uttered the threat is natural 
enough, but it has no logical validity. That 
the disaster occurred at a later date, and 
away from Palestine, is a necessary infer- 
ence from the Biblical statements. These 
do not disagree with the Assyrian state- 
ments to the effect that Sennacherib signal- 
ly defeated Hezekiah’s allies, and _ that 
Hezekiah sent tribute after him to Nine- 
veh. 

The Biblical time data do not place the 
final capture of Samaria at “about 721 B. 


im 


C.”, and the Assyrian data do not fix it at@ Sse 


722 B. C. Sargon says that he captured 
Samaria in 722 B. C., but that Samaria was 
again in arms against him in 720 B. C. 
The Biblical data place the final capture 
within the year that began in March, 718 
B. C., and with this all the Assyrian data 
agree. 

The Bible says that Sennacherib invaded 
Judah the fourteenth year of Hezekiah (2 
Ki. xviii. 13; Isa. xxxvi. 1). This was B. 
C. 710, six years before Sennacherib be- 
came king. The previous year Sargon had 
made his famous expedition to Ashdod, 
punishing the Philistines, Hezekiah’s allies 
in revolt. There is nothing unlikely in the 
idea that the punishment should be ex- 


4 


tended to Hezekiah, or in the idea of the ( 


crown prince of Assyria being in command ¢” 


of the expedition against him. It is clear, 
however, that the Biblical narratives are 
mainly concerned with the invasion which 
Sennacherib dates B. C. 7or1, the twenty- 
third year of Hezekiah. Either the Bibli- 
cal accounts are here in contradiction with 
the Assyrian, or else there were two inva- 
sions. The latter seems to me to be the true 
alternative. The account in Isaiah does not 
sharply distinguish the two (xxxvi. 1), but 
that would not be necessary in the case of 
his earliest hearers. The accounts in Kings 
and Chronicles are capable of being under- 
stood as mentioning two invasions, and ad- 
ding details concerning the earlier (2 Ki. 
Xviil, 13-16; 2 Chron. xxxii. 1-8). 

In those times there were two factions in 
Babylonia, an Assyrian and an anti-Assyri- 
an, the latter being supported by the Elam- 


Z2z. For some years he had been king of 
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ites and other foreign powers. Sometimes 
one was in power, and sometimes the other. 
From the Judaite point of view Babylon was 
mainly identified with Assyria as the 
great oppressing power, but was at in- 
tervals getting other peoples into trouble 
by persuading them to rea alliances 
against Assyria. 

The consideration of these matters has 
prepared us for a study of the dated events. 
Of these the Biblical and the Assyrian ac- 
counts give each a large number. We will 
attempt nothing more complicated than to 
set down a few of them in a series. Provided 
both accounts are trustworthy, their dated 
events should assume relations of continu- 
ity, and those of each account should throw 
light on those of the other. Let us try the 
experiment. For convenience, we will state 
the dates in terms of the Christian era, re- 
membering that the years begin in March. 

The Biblical Tiglath-pilezer died B. C. 


Babylonia as well as of Assyria. He was 
succeeded, on both thrones, apparently, by 
Shalmanezer. 

Hezekiah became king B. C. 723. Like 
his father Ahaz, he was vassal to Shal- 
manezer. That year there came to Pales- 
tine the news (Isa. xiv. 28-32) that the rod 
of the great smiter had been shivered. Al- 
so there were at Jerusalem “a nation’s mes- 
sengers”, intriguing for co-operation from 
Judah (ver. 32). In this we have a glimpse 
of the perenne movements by which, 

cee Sargon became king 
of Assyria and pepe baladan king of 
Babylon. Perhaps Sargon was up to this 
date faithful to Shalmanezer, but Hezekiah 
doubtless was solicited to join in the anti- 
Assyrian projects of Merodach-baladan. The 
teply which Isaiah advises is to the ef- 
fect that “it is Jehovah that hath founded 
Zion”, and that it is not Zion’s policy to. 
engage in foreign intrigues. 

The following year of Sargon was in the 
second of Hezekiah’s twenty-nine years, as 
counted in Kings, but it was his first com- 
plete year, the year of his great passover 
(2 Chron. xxix:-xxxi.). In that year Sargon 
captured Samaria, and reimposed the trib- 
ute. At the time, he perhaps regarded him- 
self as only an Assyrian general, though, 
later, he counted this as the year of his ac- 
cession to the throne. 


‘WO The following year, the fourteenth of 


The following year Sargon was inthe 
East, operating against Merodach-baladan, 
and this doubtless encouraged the Pales- — 
tinian people to continue their efforts to 
throw off the Assyrian yoke. 


The following year, B. C. 720, Sargon was 
in Palestine again. Hamath, Samaria, Da- 
mascus, the Philistines, and other peoples 
were in alliance against him. They nad 
Sebek king of Egypt for an ally. Sargon 
defeated them in the great battle of Raphia. 
He says nothing about his destroying Sa- 
maria, after this battle, but we naturally 
infer that this is what he would do. By 
the Biblical data the three years of the 
siege of Samaria were B. C. 720, 719 and 


718. 


Up to this time there is no indication 
that Hezekiah had failed in his allegiance 
to Assyria. During the following six years, 
however, Merodach-baladan maintained his 
struggle against Sargon. It was a favor- 
able time for the southern Palestinian peo- 
ples to throw off the yoke, and ge! oe 
tempted it. In his eleventh year, B. 
the thirteenth year of Hezekiah, Saigon 
found opportunity to attend to these wig 
In that year he made his famous expedi- 
tion to Ashdod, thoroughly crushing the 
Philistine revolters. He says that at this : 
time Judah and Edom and Moab were 
talking treason. It was during these years 
that Hezekiah “rebelled against the king 
of Assyria” (2 Ki, xviii. 7). There seems 
to have been a concerted movement among — 
the peoples of the region, and they were 
probably in communication with Merodach- 
baladan. We have from Sargon a detailed 
account of his dealing with the Philistines 
at this time, but nothing as to his dealings 
with Judah. He makes, however, an un- 
dated claim that he was at some time “the 
subjugator of Judah”. 


Hezekiah, Sargon was fighting in Babylc 

It is supposable, however, that he po ae 
had an army, in command of Sennacherib- 
his son, earning for him the title of “sub- 
jugator of Judah”, and it seems ‘me that 
this is the true understatidisie of the ac- 
counts given in the Bible. The A 
captured the fortified cities of Juc 
after another. When they were 3 it 
Hezekiah made a humble submi ission 
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paid a large fine (2 Ki. xviii. 13-16). The 
engineering and military arrangements de- 
scribed in 2 Chronicles (xxxii. 1-8) may 


have been made in preparation for this in-- 


yvasion, or may have been made later. 

In this same year occurred the sickness 
of Hezekiah (2 Ki. xx. 6), and the visit 
of the envoys of Merodach-baladan (2 Ki. 
xx. 12-19). The prophet’s disapproval was 


rot lessened by the fact that this was an 


incident in a series of intrigues which had 
been many years in progress, nor by his 
knowledge of the situation as it existed at 
that moment. The nature of the situation 
may be inferred from the fact that Sargon, 
before the year was out, gained his final 
victories over Merodach-baladan, and made 
himself king of Babylon, as his predecessors 
had been. 

Sargon held the double throne for five 
years, but he was not able to transmit it 
peacefully to his son Sennacherib. Senna- 
cherib became king of Assyria, B. C. 795. 
For two years he had desperate fighting in 
Babylonia, and then, instead of his taking 
the Babylonian throne, an arrangement was 
made by which one Bel-ibni was placed upon 
it. This left Sennacherib free to attend to 
affairs in Palestine. In B. C. _ZoI he made 
his great expedition to the Mediterranean 
coast. This was nine years after the events 
of the fourteenth year of Hezekiah. 

During the nine years Hezekiah had not 
been idle. Sennacherib says that in the 
Philistine cities Hezekiah had dispossessed 
the rulers that were faithful to Assyria, and 
set others in their places. The Bible says 
that “he smote the Philistines” (2 Ki. xviii. 
8). In other words Hezekiah, during the 
preceding nine years, had come to be at the 
head of an organized rebellion against Assy- 
ria. Probably the movement included the 
other peoples of the region, as well as 
Judah and the Philistines. The Chronicler 
doubtless had sources in his possession 
which justified his statement that “many 
brought gifts unto Jehovah to Jerusalem, 
and precious things to Hezekiah king of 
Judah, so that he was exalted in the sight 
of all nations from henceforth” (2 Chron. 
xxxii. 23). The period of Hezekiah’s great- 
ness (2 Chron. xxxii. 1-8, 23, 27-30; 2 Ki. 
- xx. 20) extended from some time before 
his fourteenth year to the great invasion in 
s twenty-third year. His mistake in the 


matter of Babylonish intrigues (2 Chron. 
XXxXii. 3I, 25) was not confined to the single 
incident mentioned in the Isaiah-Kings ac- 
count, but extended over many years. 

In the eyes 
was the chief offender. No wonder that he 
purposed to apply the drastic remedy of 
the entire depopulation of Judah (2 Ki. 
Xvill. 31). His failure to accomplish this 
amounted to a victory for Judah; but, short 
of this, the successes seem to have been 
mostly on the side of Sennacherib. 

Isaiah promised that he should “hear tid- 
ings”. He heard the tidings that Tirhakah 
was coming, and_was thereby drawn away 
from Jerusalem. After he has disposed of 
Tirhakah he kept on hearing tidings, and 


never returned to the siege of Jerusalem. 


Bel-ibni in Babylon demanded his attention, 
and others after him. 

Sennacherib left Judah. The following 
year, B. C. 700, he marched upon Babylon. 
At this date, matters in Judah had not be- 
come sufficiently settled for the peaceful re- 
sumption of agriculture. Of course the 
sympathy of the Jews was with Babylon as 
against Sennacherib, and there was disap- 
pointment in Judah when the news came 


that the Babylonians, instead of successfully” 


resisting the invader, had embarked them- 
selves and their gods on ships, and fled 
away across the Persian gulf. Two years 
later they heard the still less welcome news 
that Sennacherib had marched into Elam 
and recaptured the gods, and had brought 
them back to Babylon, where his son now 
reigned. But the next year, B. C. 697, they 
heard news that pleased them better. Sen- 
nacherib, crossing the mountains to invade 
Elam, was arrested by a terrible storm, with 
floods and | with b bitter ‘cold, and _was_com- 
‘pelled 1 to _Teturn to to his his capital. He does not 
say how many men he lost, but this event 
has more claim than any other to be iden- 
tified with the night when the angel of Je- 
hovah destroyed 185,000 men in his camp. 
Three years later _the Elamites dethroned 
Sennacherib’s _s “son.in Babylon. This was 
the year after the death of Hezekiah. Then 
the tide turned again in Sennacherib’s favor. 
He was victorious in more than one cam- 
paign, and in B. C. 689 sacked Babylon. 
Then Babylon remained without a king for 
eight years, till the death of Sennacherib, 
and then Esar-haddon succeeded to both 
kingdoms. 


of Sennacherib Hezekiah ~ 
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THE DEEPER CHRISTIAN LIFE 
Rev. F. E. Marsh, D.D., Sunderland, England 


, Goethe says of the Word of God— 
“A belief in the Bible, the fruit of deep 
meditations, has served me as the guide 
of my moral and literary life. I have 
found it a capital safely invested, and 
richly productive of interest.” Every 
honest reader of the Word of God, and 
ardent believer in+ Christ, has found it 
“richly productive of interest.” The 
Word is a God-Transmitter. As the at- 
mostphere transmits the rays of the sun, 
so the Word of God brings the God of 
the Word into the heart and life, and 
makes them warm and luminous with 
the rays of His love. The Word of 
God is a Christ-Revealer. As the mi- 
croscope reveals the hidden symmetrical 
beauty of the flower, so the Word makes 
known the Christ in the charm of His 
grace to allure and bless. The Word of 
God is a_ Spirit-Conductor. As _ the 
electric power communicates its energy 
to the car by means of the communi- 
cating wire, so the Holy Spirit is opera- 
tive in us so long as we are in touch 
with Him, by means of the Word. The 
Word of God is a Life-Imparter. As the 
bitten Israelites got life by means of 


the uplifted brazen serpent , so the 
Lord has ordained that spiritual life 
shall be imparted to us’ through 


the incorruptible and imperishable Word 
of His Truth. The Word of God is a 
Wealth-Bestower. As Ruth the Moa- 
bitess found that her union with Boaz 
made her a sharer of his wealth, so the 
Word not only gives “exceeding great 
and precious promises,” but “all the treas- 
ures of wisdom and knowledge”. The 
Word of God is a Love-Inspirer. As the 
love of Jonathan to David captivated 
him, and made him exclaim “Thy love to 
me was wonderful,” so the love assur- 
ances in the Word of His grace move us 
in the paths of sacrifice and service. And 
the Word of God is a Power-Communi- 
cator. As the woman with the issue 
of blood found there was power in 


V. A Word-Controlled Life 


Christ to heal her, the moment she 
touched the hem of His garment; so 
those that come to the word in faith, 
experience the thrill of the Divine 
energy as it courses through the spirit- 
ual nature. 

More especially, attention is directed 
to the controlling power of the Word 
of God in the inner life of the child of 
God, for it is as that Word controls the 
spiritual life, that it is strong and sure, 
and God is better known. Leland says, 

“When in God thou believest, 

Near God thou wilt certainly be.” 

We can go even further and say we 
are not only near Him, but in Him as 
we abide in His word, for He enjoins | 
us to abide in Him, and promises through 
His words to abide in us. May we not 
say, we only abide in Him as His words 
abide in us. 

“He that keepeth His commandments 
abideth in Him” (1 John 3, 24. R. V). 


I. As the seed embodies and controls 
the plant, so the Word of God enshrines 
and communicates spiritual life. 

When visiting the St. Louis Exhibi- 
tion, I saw in the Agricultural Section, a 
life-size representation of Abraham Lin- 
coln, made out of different seeds. A. 
man from the country, seeing it, sudden- 
ly exclaimed, “There’s old Abe, made 
out of seed.” Of every believer of Christ 
it must be said, “He is made of seed”. 
not of the seed of natural life, but of the 
incorruptible seed of the Word of God 
(1 Pet: i. 23). Christ says, “The words 
that I speak unto you, they are spirit 
and life’ (John 6. 63). At first glance, 
viewing these words in the light of their 
context, they seem to suggest that the — 
words Christ speaks are to be under- 


stood spiritually, but as Profe 
Godet points out, there is 
than this. He says, “If 


simply, my words are spirit, 
understand these words, wit 


. 
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in the same sense, “My words are to be’ 


understood spiritually.” But the second 
predicate: ‘and life,’ does not allow this 
explanation. The meaning is therefore: 


CT /My words are the incarnation and com- 


munication of the Spirit; it is the Spirit 
who dwells in them, and acts through 
them; and for this reason they communi- 
cate life,” 

The all-powerful and awe-producing 
fact embodied in these words of Christ 
is, we cannot have the Spirit nor His 
life, apart from His Word. The ‘bush’ 
of God’s Word, and the living flame in 
it, are so one, that the latter cannot be 
had apart from the former, any more 
than the plant can be apart from the 
seed whence it is. As we think of the 
seed, there are three thoughts suggested. 

(1) All that the plant will ever be, is 
latent in the seed. 

The life-sustaining properties of the 
corn, the variegated beauty of the pansy, 
the fragrance of the rose, the blood-red 
color of the poppy, the bouquet on the 
single stem of the fox-glove, the useful 
parsley, the scented thyme, and _ the 
greenness of the grass, all lie latent in 
the seed. Thus it is with the Word of 
God. When it is received into the soil 
of an honest heart, it soon manifests it- 
self in the consecrated life. No sooner 
was the Gospel in its saving power 
known in Thessalonica, than there was 
seen the work of faith in the turning to 
God, the labor of love in serving the 
Lord, and the patience of hope in wait- 
ing for Christ. (1 Thess: i. 2-10). 

(2) To make patent what is latent, the 
seed must be placed in a favorable en- 
vironment. 

Seeds that are not planted will not 
grow, and seeds planted twelve inches 
below the surface cannot vegetate. 
“Some years ago a vase hermetically 
sealed was found in a mummy-pit in 
Egypt, by the English traveller Wilkin- 
son, who sent it to the British Museum. 
The librarian there, having unfortunately 
broken it, discovered in it a few grains 
of wheat and one or two peas, old, and 
wrinkled, and as hard as stone. The 
peas were planted carefully under glass 
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on the 4th of June 1844, and at the 
end of thirty days, the seeds sprang into 
new life. They had probably been 
buried about 3,000 years, perhaps in the 
time of Moses.” The life in the seeds 
was latent all that time, but it was not 
patent until the seeds were sown under 
conditions for its manifestation. The 
seed of the Word must be sown in the 
soil of faith. It will only develope in 
the ground of obedience. 
some to whom it was no “profit”, that 
is, it was no advantage to them, because 
it was not “mixed with faith’ (Heb: iv. 
2). The word ‘mixed” is the same as 
rendered “tempered together” in speak- 
ing of the union of one part of the body 
with the other (1 Cor: 12. 24). When 
the Word of God’s grace is joined to the 
faith of our obedience, then there will 
be the evidence of His life. As we sub- 
mit to the word’s direction, it transmits 
the beauty of its life. 

(3). There is in the seed the possi- 
bility of endless propagation, and that 
possibility will become a certainty, as 
due attention is paid to its cultivation. 

All historians tell us that in the old 
times the harvests in Egypt and Syria 
returned an hundredfold for one, and in 
Babylonia two hundredfold for one. 
Well, suppose that I were to sow my 
grain in a soil as fertile as that which 
Egypt is said to have been in old times, 
my first harvest would be a hundred 
grains; these 100 grains would produce 
Ioo times as much for my second har- 
vest, Or 10,000 grains; my third harvest 


would be 100 times 10,000 or I,- - 
000,000 grains; and my fourth 100,000,-/, 
ooo grains. It has been reckoned there 


are about 820,000 grains in a bushel. At 
this rate my fourth harvest would yield 
about 122 bushels of grain; and four 
years after, it would be 100,000,000 times 
as much; 12,200,000,000 bushels or 1,525,- 
000,000 quarters. This is scarcely one 
sixth less than twice the 900,000,000 
quarters which we _ reckon would be 
necessary to supply the whole human 
race for a year. Thus in eight years as 
much corn might spring from one seed 


We read of a 


vs 
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as to supply all mankind with bread for 
more than a year and a half.” 

Without contending for, or confirming, 
the accuracy of the above quotation, at 
least one thing is demonstrated, namely, 
the fertility of a single grain of corn. 
It is a striking illustration of what we 
find in achievements of the Word of 
God. James Calvert has told us of the 
marvellous triumphs of the Gospel in 
Fiji. He says: 

“There was not a single Christian in 
Fiji in 1835. In 1885, when the jubilee 
was celebrated, there was not an avowed 
heathen left in all the eighty inhabited 
islands. There weré 1,322 churches and 
preaching places, 10 white missionaries, 
65 native ministers, 41 catechists, 1,016 
teachers and preachers, 1889 local 
preachers, 28,147 fully accredited church 
members, 4,112 on trial for membership, 
3,206 class leaders, 3,069 catechumens, 
2,610 scholars, and 104,585 attendants on 
public worship; out of a population of 
110,000!” : 

This, all the result of the penetrating 
power of the salt of the Gospel. It 
alone can season humanity and make it 
sweet and wholesome, as it alone can 
make it glad and lightsome. The re- 
sults are as evident, if not more so, in 
the individual, for the gospel touches 
every part of the nature, when it works 
unhindered. The Word is an expulsive 
power to turn out the tyranny of sin; 
an enlightening power to dispel the 
darkness of ignorance; an _ ennobling 
power to elevate the mind; an eradicat- 
ing power to cleanse the heart; an en- 
dowing power to enrich the being, and 
an effectual power to bless in every way 
to the glory of God. 


II. As the mould forms and shapes 
the metal, so the Word formulates and 
fashions the character. 

Walt Whitman says— 

“Charity and personal force, 
Are the only investments worth having:” 

Love and power are found in the 
Truth, and as we abandon ourselves to 
it, they communicate themselves to us. 
The Apostle speaks of having “obeyed 


from the heart, that form of doctrine” 
(Rom: 6, 17). The word “form” signi- 
files a type, a mould, a pattern; and 
comes from a root which means to 
strike, and then as Godet says, “denotes 
an image deeply engraved, and fitted to 
reproduce its impress.” The word is 
rendered “print”, in speaking of the 
rents made by the nails in the body of 
Christ (John 20, 25; “figure”, and “pat- 
tern”, in calling attention to Adam as 
a type of Christ, and to the pattern of 
the tabernacle (Rom: 5. 14; Heb: 8). 
The phrases, “the form of doctrine” may 
be rendered “the example of teaching.” 

The greatest treatise ever written 
upon love is that which we find in 1 Cor: 

xiii. and the greatest living expression 

of that treatise is the Lord Jesus Him- 

self. He answers to every trait there 7 
portrayed. Let us ponder that love as . 
lived out by Christ, till our beings are 
like soft metal and run into the mould 
of it, then our hearts and lives shall be 
shaped by it. George Eliot asks the 
question, 

“Ts it what we love, or how we love, 

That makes true good?” 

Methinks it is what we love, for as 
Emerson says, “Love, which is the es- 
sence of God, is not for levity, but for 
the total worth of man.” The total worth 
of that love will not only form us to love 
like Him, but will communicate its 
nature to us, for it is not only a mould 
to shape us as we ponder the truth of 
it, but also a life to make us as we are 
swayed by it. 

III. As the judge adjudicates the 
case and applies the law; so the Word 
of God discerns our thoughts and deter- 
mines our actions. 

The word is said to be “a discerner 
of the thoughts and intents of the heart” 
Heb: iv. 12). The Greek word “kritikos” (7 
means able to judge. Many today are‘’~ 
criticising the Word of God instead of 
being criticised by it. It alone is the 
judge to give a righteous judgment of 
our thoughts and words. The word is 
always impartial in its judgmen , Tigh 
in its findings, and unbiassed — 
actions. Ruskin says, in his S 
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Lilies, in calling attention to Milton’s 

condemnation of faithless pastors, in the 

following lines— 

“Of other care they 
make, 

Than how to scramble at the shearer’s 

feast, 

Blind mouths—” 

“This is a strange expression; a 
broken metaphor, one might think, care- 
less and unscholarly. Not so; its very 
audacity and pithiness are intended to 
make us look close at the phrase and 
remember it. 

Those two monosyllables express the 
precisely accurate contraries of right 
character, in the two great offices of the 
Church, those of bishop and pastor. 


little reckoning 


“A ‘Bishop’ means ‘a person who 
oversees.’ 

“A ‘Pastor’ means ‘a person who 
feeds.’ 


“The most unbishoply character a man 
can have is therefore to be blind; the 
most unpastoral is, instead of feeding, 
to want to be fed—to be a Mouth. 

“Take the two reverses together, and 
you have blind mouths’, We may ad- 
visably follow out this idea a little. 
Nearly all the evils in the Church have 
arisen from bishops desiring power more 
than light. They want authority, not 
outlook. Whereas their real office is not 
to rule; though it may be vigorously to 
exhort and rebuke; it is the king’s office 
to rule; the bishop’s office is to oversee 
the flock; to number it, sheep by sheep; 
to be ready always to give full account 
of it.” 

I give this quotation to enforce the 
principle which is embodied in it, name- 
ly, no believer in Christ has a right to 
any name, or office unless he faithfully 
fulfills it. What is a believer in Christ 
but one who is obedient to Him? What 
is a branch in Christ, the vine, but one 
that bears fruit by Him? What is a 
Christian, but one that is a representa- 
tive of Christ? What is a servant of 
Christ but a slave who belongs to Him? 
What is a child of God, but one who 
resembles His Father? What is a dis- 
ciple, but one who follows in the steps 


ha 


of Christ? What is a temple, but the 
holy place of a sanctified heart in which 
the Holy Spirit dwells? This is how the 
word searches us. It reminds us of what 
we are, that we may be what we are. 


IV. As the food nourishes the body 
and builds up its tissues, so the Word 
gives fibre and muscle to our spiritual 
being, and we become like the food 
upon which we feed. 

“Man shall not live by bread alone, 
but by every word,” (spoken word), 
“which proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God” (Matt: 4. 4). Food communicates 
its nutriment to the system into which 
it passes, by means of the digestive or- 
gans, and it causes the recipient to be 
like itself. Buckle, in his History of 
Civilization shows how the characters 
and dispositions of the various races of 
men are affected by the food they eat. 
The broad general truth of this is obvi- 
ous. The gross feeders are slow think- 
ers. The difference between the Eskimo 
with his blubber and the Englishmap 
with his square meal, is as great as 
the food themselves. The Scotchman 
Owes a great deal of his sturdiness and 
pertinacity to the oatmeal porridge. One 
has well said, “We are what we are— 
physically, mentally, and to a great ex- 
tent morally—mainly in virtue of our 
diet.” It was not without significance 
that one said to another, when the other 
was about to partake of a certain repast, 
“It is not good for your morals.” The 
same holds good in the spiritual realm. 
The formative as well as the feeding 
power of the word is beyond all ques- 
tion. Feed upon it, and it will be found 
that the feeder becomes like it. The 
Word does not give up its secrets nor 
its nourishment to the casual and care- 
less reader. Sir Joshua Reynolds tells 
of the profound disappointment he felt, 
the first time he beheld Raphael’s great 
picture of the Transfiguration, at the 
Vatican. It was only as he looked at 
it, again and again, that its grandeur and 
worth grew upon him. So those who 
ponder the Word of Truth, will find the 
ftruth of the Word will impart itself; for 
remember, it is “a Book in cipher, which 
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only believers can decipher,” and they 
can only decipher, as they are under the 
instruction of the Great Decipherer, the 
Holy Spirit. 


V. As the Plan regulates and guides 
the builder in the erection of a build- 
ing, so the Word of God directs the 
conduct of the believer. 

“Through faith we understand that the 
worlds were framed by the Word of 
God” (Heb: xi. 3). There are three 
words that we need to understand in 
the above verse, namely, “worlds”, 
“framed”, and “word.” “Worlds.” The 
word is “aeons” which means “ages” and 
denotes the several dispensations of the 
world’s history. Thus there is 

The Adamic age, 
man’s innocence; 

The Noachic age, or The period of 
man’s lawlessness; 


or The period of 


The Abrahamic age, or The period of 
man’s pilgrimage; 

The Davidic age, or The period of 
man’s rule; 

The Gentilic age, or The times of the 
Gentiles; 


The Gospelic age, or The Dispensation 
of the Spirit. 

The Messianic age, or The period of 
Israel’s supremacy. 

The Jehovic age, or Eternity, waar 
God will be all in all. 

“Word”. The word here refers to the 
spoken word, hence, it is often rendered 
“saying” as in Luke 2. 51, 
told that Mary kept the “sayings” of 
Christ in her heart. 

The word “framed” signifies to be in 
joint, to be complete; hence we read 
that believers should be “perfectly joined 
together” (1 Cor: i. 10), and that the dis- 
ciples were “mending” their nets that 
they might be perfect (Mat: iv. 21). 
Taking these three words together we 
see at a glance, that the periods which 
mark out the purposes of God are all 
based upon a plan, and that that plan 
is made known in the spoken declara- 
tion as recorded in His written word. 
The plan of His thought is made known 
in the Word of His Grace. The same 
holds good as to the direction of our 
hearts and lives. 
servient to His plan, 


so should we be 
to His command. ; 
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Department of Biblical Evangelism 


President William Phillips Hall 


We take great pleasure in publishing the 
following article by Rev. Dr. J. Wilbur 
Chapman on “Present-Day Evangelism”. 
As is generally known the work of our be- 
loved brother Chapman, as _ Evangelistic 
Leader of the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly’s Committee on Evangelistic Work, 
has been most signally blessed of God. 


Present-Day Evangelism 


Rev. J. Wilbur perntior D.D. 


There are abundant evidences given us 
of God of the fact that in many_parts of | 


the world He is giving us “gracious outpour- 
The church is be- 


Feeling well assured that our readers would 
be greatly interested and profited by an ac- 
count of this work, written by Doctor Chap- 


man’s own hand, we requested such an ac- — 


count from him and present it herewith. 
We trust that the article may prove an in- 
spiration and blessing to all our Christian 
readers. 


an increasing sxperteuen that 
time to favor His people is now com 


where we are 


As the ages are sub- | 
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It is hardly proper therefore for us to 
speak of the “coming” revival, for the hour 
seems to have struck, and what many de- 
vout Christians have hoped and prayed for 
for years is being granted to them, viz.— 
that the tide might set in favor of the 
church of Christ; the old days of evangelis- 
tic fervor return; and the cry of the new 
born babe in Christ be more frequently 
heard. There is a marked change in the 
spirit of the church within the past year. 
Indeed, for three years the tide has been 
slowly but surely rising. I consider the 
outlook more hopeful at the present time 
than at any time during the past ten years. 

The work which is now progressing so 
steadily and encouragingly is both denomi- 
national and interdenominational. It is the 
former in that the leading _ denominations 
have evangelistic committees “by 1 means of 
which an effort is being made to protect the 


church from a spurious evangelism, and to 
Saencae aban 


conserve in every possible way the growing 
evangelistic spirit. It is the latter in that 
the barriers between evangelical churches 
seem to be growing less and less. I heard 
a distinguished Methodist. minister say the 
other day: “I am not seeking alone to 
build up my church in this movement, but 
to enlarge in every way the kingdom of 
God.” The churches are closer together 
than they have been for years, and this in 
itself is a revival. 


World Wide Movements 


fe The tour around the world made by_ Dr. 
R.A 


A, Torrey and his helper, Chas. M. Alex- 
ander, was the first clear note of victory, 
and it resounded to the uttermost part of 
the earth. There were other movements 
on foot, but this was the most conspicuous. 
Men who had lost confidence in the Gospel 
found that it was still the power of God 
unto salvation, and this, too, wherever it 
was proclaimed—in China, Japan, India and 
the Islands of the Sea. In addition to the 
Torrey-Alexander movement and the de- 
nominational work in our own country an- 
other great religious awakening challenges 
attention. Because it was first conspicu- 
ously in the field, the Torrey-Alexander 
meetings in England aroused the greatest 
enthusiasm. That the Royal Albert Hall in 
London should have been filled daily for 


weeks and thousands of people converted is 
a cause for thanksgiving to God on the part 
of every Christian. 


The Welsh Revival, _because it. is the 
gteatest work of grace since the day of 


Pentecost, commands the faithful study of 
every Christian and the hearty approval 
of all who love the Church of Jesus 
Christ. 

The American Revival, which has been 
so frequently commented upon by the press, 
also deserves study, for while different in 
its methods, the same gracious results seem 
to follow in its wake. Cities like Schenec- 
tady, Ocean Beach, Denver, Los Angeles, 
Portland and Seattle have been thoroughly 
stirred. The American tour of Dr. Daw- 
son has aroused great enthusiasm. The 
days of prayer set apart and generally ob- 
served all over our United States and Can- 
ada have exerted no small influence in 
bringing to our land a spiritual uplift. 

These three movements differ widely. 
Dr. Torrey ‘preaches - in a_central location 
using the largest available building’ and 
sometimes having immense auditoriums 
erected by committees inviting him to visit 
the different cities. 

The American work has been conducted 
on the simultaneous plan; eight and ten 
trained workers visiting a city at the same 
time, moving in from ten centers instead 
of one. 

The Welsh revival has been unlike either 
of these above mentioned. It has broken 
out like a whirlwind and swept the old 
country like a prairie fire. Both the Amer- 
ican and English movements have magni- 
fied organization, The Welsh movement, 
humanly speaking, seems to have been a 
disorganized work, but nevertheless abso- 
lutely harmonious with God’s purpose and 
plan. Are we not having an object lesson 
today in these movements that God works 
when and how He will? To say that a 
revival is not a revival because it is not 
what we think it should be is unchristian 
and unfair. I read somewhere the other 


day that there was a difference between a. 


revival and a mission. The writer said, 
“Dr. Torrey’s work is a mission; the 
Welsh work is a revival. A mission may 
promote a revival, but not of necessity be 
one itself.” Personally I do not accept 
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this statement. Anything is a revival that 
stirs the church of Jesus Christ. The Tor- 
Tey movement is a revival; the American 
movement is a revival; that the Welsh 
movement is, goes without saying. 


Personal Observation 


It has been my privilege to witness this 
year the greatest sights of my life. I have 
seen communities stirred as never before; I 
have witnessed strong men bowing under 
the power of God and yielding to Christ. If 
the question of additions to the membership 
of the churches arises as a result of these 
meetings, I say with emphasis that this is 
the pastors’ work and depends upon 
them. A great awakening in a city does 
five things: 

(1) It challenges the attention of the 
thoughtless and indifferent. 

(2) It turns the tide of the commun- 
ity towards Christ and the church. 

(3) It provokes decisions on the part 
of those who but for the concerted 
movement would still remain indifferent. 

(4) It opens doors of opportunity 
which have long been closed and which 
no single church work could ever open. 

(5) It gives the pastor his rightful 
place as the harvester, and more firmly 
establishes him in the affections of his 
people. 

To measure the effectiveness of an 
evangelistic campaign by the number of 
additions to the church is to criticize un- 


fairly the evangelist and expose the 
weakness of the pastor where the 
additions are mot satisfactory. The 
evangelist is the pastor’s helper. He 


must supplement his work and never 
supplant him. The evangelist is not 
primarily a teacher. To recognize this 
saves him from presenting controverted 
truth. He is not a reaper. I do not 
think that God ever intended that he 
should be. This is the pastor’s position 
first, last and all the time. He is. an 
evangel, a proclaimer of good tidings; 
one whose mission in the church is to 
lead men to the place where they may 
make some decision, however slight, and 
make it possible for the pastor himself 
to establish them in the truth. 
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Special Features 


Two features needing particular em- 
phasis in connection with the American 
work are the following: 


(1) The work among men. I ion that 
I have seen more men take some stand for 
Christ this year than ever before in my life. 
I personally believe that men are more easy 
to reach than women, or even than chil- 
dren; but they must be compelled to think; : 
the message given them must be manly; , 
the spirit of the preacher must not be con- 
troversial; and his statements regarding sin 
and salvation must be fearlessly made. In 
a meeting in Los Angeles I saw fifteen hun- 
dred men standing together in one great 
building where there were no seats. The : 
power of God swept over them like a mighty 
gale from heaven. I was not in control of 
the meeting. No man could have been. At 
least one hundred men pressed forward to 
make their decision for Christ. A German 
pastor said in German “If there is a wan- 
derer here, let him return,’ and the Ger- 
mans came. Dr. Robert McIntyre said, “If 
there is a Scotchman here who has wan- 
dered away may he, too, come back,” and 
gray haired Scotchmen pressed their way 
to the front. Men laughed and cried, they 
shouted and sang, and at the close Dr. Me- 
Intyre said, “I now understand what 
Pentecost means”. 


(2) The midnight services. In Denver, 
Los Angeles, Oakland, Portland and Seat- 
tle midnight services were held. In the 
two latter cities it is stated that 10,000 were 
in line and twice as many viewed the Chris- 
tian army from the sidewalks. The slums 
were invaded; the saloons visited; and a 
motley crowd of people were influenced to 
proceed to the theatres which had previous- 
ly been engaged. In these places the Gos-_ 
pel was preached and many earnest de- 
cisions followed. In Portfand, a colored 
girl in the slums heard the singing of’ the 
hymns. She had already retired. She 
quickly dressed herself, made her way down ; 
stairs, joined the procession, attended a. 
theatre meeting, stood up for prayer. — 
following night she stood in one of 
churches where I was preaching, sa 
have been a wicked girl, but 
Christ’s sake has forgiven my sin 
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same city a drunken young man marched 
arm in arm with my associate, Mr. Butler. 
He seemed to be strangely impressed; said 
his mother was in the line ahead of him. 
He sang the hymns with fervor and 
started some of them himself. Since we 
have come to Seattle he writes Mr. But- 
ler, “I have accepted Jesus Christ and 
am inexpressibly happy.” 

I am persuaded that the skies are 
brightening with the dawn of a better 
day. I can not but feel that the awakening 
for which we have prayed and waited is 
now upon us, and that the golden days 
of harvesting are stretching out before 
us. 
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My great fear is that some of us may 
attempt the work of digging channels 
in which we may insist God’s grace must 
flow; and also be disposed to think 
that unless the Revival is not according to 
our Program the work is not as it 
should be. May God free us from the 
spirit of criticism! 

I am fearful also that some of us may 
be too impatient, and insist that the 
work may be done before God’s time. 

The Revival is on: God’s Spirit is 
moving; The tide is steadily rising; I 
am persuaded that it will in God’s good 
time sweep over the entire face of the 
earth. 


DEPARTMENT OF BIBLICAL FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Experiences of Faith Missionaries 


Faith Missionaries Abroad 


We gave a little space in a late num- 
ber to the situation and work of the 
Lawson Family. and associates in 
Northern India (Pilibhit), who have 
“gone forth unto Him without the camp” 
of the Church because it was too “poor” 
to undertake the keeping of the plague- 
and-famine widows and orphans whom 
God’s providence gathers close to the 
bosom of His Church by thousands in 
that dark land; but whom Christ’s love 
constrained the Lawsons to receive, in 
simple reliance on His care. 

Not, however, forgetting that Hindu 
Christ woman who went alone before 
on the same errand of mercy and salva- 
tion in Southern India—the well known 
Pandita Ramabai—nor, much less, those 
trusting and self-sacrificing missionaries 
of our organized Boards, in India and 
Armenia, who take upon themselves, in 
trembling but audacious confidence, the 
helpless waifs cast upon them by 
slaughter for salvation; outrunning a 
Church at home too slow. It is on our 
mind to introduce a like example from 
the surrendered lives of the Young 
family, from Kansas, in Brazil, at a later 
opportunity. But for this occasion, we 
have one at our doors to illustrate the 


hhead-line of this notice. 


The stories are full of painful joy. 
Looking on, heart-wrung by the priva- 
tions and toils that waste frail lives out 
of neglected devotees of the Cross one 
is tempted to exclaim, “Is it nothing to 
you, all ye that pass by?” and to wonder 
why the temporal reward of such sacri- 
fices must be more sacrifices still, from 
day to day, to the end. But there is an 
answer. As nothing less then the agon- 
ies of Gethsemane and Calvary could 
have softened our stony hearts towards 
God; so again the lives laid down in 
blood, or wasted away in privation and 
exile, are appointed to “fill up that which 
is behind of the sufferings of Christ for 
His body’s sake, the Church” which 
nothing less would move to sympathy 
with forgotten outcasts and to aid for 
the rescuers of them. That is what they 
are called to suffer for, while the rest 
of us dwell at ease—at most, a little 
stirred thereby, to aid a little, from afar. 

Again, it seems a mystery, that such 
as would gladly throw their all into 
the as yet unfathomed abyss of world 
perdition, are allowed so little to give, 
while the dependence of Christ’s servants 
on the Church is so definite, and while 
(much as they would long like Paul to 
“make the Gospel free’) yet in His 
wisdom “the Lord hath ordained that 
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they who preach the Gospel should live 
of the Gospel.” Reverently recognizing 
the rule that bears so hardly, we ask the 
reason why, and find it in the fact that 
otherwise the dumb- multitudes of us 
could have little share in the blessed 
work, and little exercise to quicken them 
out of apathy and atrophy in the life 
of Redemption. Thus is the ordinance 
of self-denial and the uttermost stress 
of self-sacrifice laid upon the few who 
go forward. It is the Way of the Cross, 
and it is the way of Divine wisdom— 
but what of our way? 


Faith Missionaries at Home 


an 


Speaking of exile; there is exile at our 
doors. Not only the millions of exiles 
that are poured into the lap of American 
Christianity—utterly overflowing its nar- 
rowness—from every God-forsaken cor- 
ner of the earth. There are others: exiles 
for their sakes from all that you and I 
hold dear in this life: self-immersed in 
the squalor and the nameless abomin- 
ations of imported heathenism, to drag 
up from the morass some precious souls 
for whom Christ died. The helplessly 
perishing cry moves some of us to make 
timid excursions, perhaps under salary, 
from scenes of Christian comfort, shud- 
dering, into the slums. What is it to 
dwell there? and to dwell there not only, 
but in poverty self-embraced, and nearly 
Church-forsaken; often as close to want 
as flesh and blood can bear? Such is 
simple fact—can we realize it?—with re- 
fined and cultured women, peers of the 
best in our city church society. Their 
sacrifices should “plead like angels trump- 
et-tongued, against the deep damnation 
of’—our neglect. 

The Foreigners Mission in New York 

(21 and 34 Mott-st. and 68 Bayard-st.) 


»is a fact that ought to be better known 


to Christian people in America. This is 
no hearsay or impulsive report. We 
speak that we do know, and testify what 
we have seen, and that not today nor 
yesterday. “The New York Foreigners 
Mission,” with its constituent women 
and associates, dwells in low tenements, 
entirely environed by Chinese heathen- 
ism in its most revolting forms, by 


_didates for church membership — 


Jewish hate and malignity, and by 
Romish-Italian intolerance not unarmed. 
It was founded there by one woman— 
one hesitates to inscribe a living name 
in such a record—Miss Helen F. Clark. 
Others of like spirit, one at least, strug- 
gle indomitably with her in the dark 
morass; and not in vain, thanks to singu- 
lar force of talents and character, but 
above all to lives of prayer and conse- 
cration to the Holy Spirit’s control, and 
to a few, but a slowly growing few, who 
know for what they give. They are of 
no denomination, but of every denomin- 
ation that upholds an unabridged Bible 
and Redemption. 

Physical Conditions—One who has 
obtained an impression by so much as 
a glimpse, of what is meant by such 
“low tenements” as exist in the Mott- 
st. region for the residence of women 
from the choice circles of Christian re- 
finement, and for the arduous labors of 
their lives, may be impressed also with 
the superior call of that situation for one 
of those “model tenements” that are now 
the favorite amusement of idle millions 
of dollars. One does not need to be 
enthusiastic for immortal souls, to see 
an opportunity here for immediate and 
tangible benefits to the present world, 
for which well-invested capital seems to 
be a sine qua non. May some one who 
has this kind of good be led to notice 
how much more good it might become 
under the use and management of such 
an able and faithful administrator as the 
founder of the Foreigners Mission in 
New York. ; 

Some Garnered Fruits——We abstract 
sparingly from Miss Clark’s latest mem- 
oranda. A little Italian bootblack lately 


.came into the Mission, from one of our 


street meetings, and from strongly Ro- 
man Catholic parents who violently for- 
bade and threatened-him. But he stood 
in no mortal strength, for his feet were 
planted on the Word of God studied 
with us, the Light of Life entered into 
his soul, and he knew his Savior. When 
the day came, regardless of threats, he 
slung his kit over his shoulder and 
started out as usual, but to join the ca - 
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Mission. Since then, his Christ-like life 
at home has disarmed opposition, and he 
has even brought his father in, who 
attends our services regularly. The boy 
now goes out to the street meetings, 
where he stands and sings and acknow- 
ledges Christ before thousands of peo- 
pies pile \says;, cwhen Iam a man, I 
want to preach too.” 

Another, a slender, half-fed lad of 
fifteen, timid and shrinking, with great, 
sad, patient black eyes, was one of those 
baptized at the same time with our boot- 
black. John P. (his name) came from 
a family of as superstitious and be- 
nighted heathen as we have ever seen: 
his father also reputed a bad man, affil- 
iated with some of the secret orders 
arrayed against society. They abused 
and threatened to kill him, and for a 
time succeeded in keeping him away 
from us. But Mr. Paterno, our Italian 
missionary, went to their home, and took 
the boy’s part with such vigor that the 
little fellow plucked up courage and 
came back in defiance of threats and 
persecution. They send another brother 
with him to see that he goes only to 
the R. C. church, but he brings that 
brother to the Mission! 

The same missionary went one day 
to a wretched tenement in James street, 
where the dwellers, of a very bigoted 
sort, at once recognized him as the man 
who preaches Protestant doctrine in 


Present Conditions 


Army Work in Japan 

Extraordinary success attended a 
benefit concert in Tokyo for the Y. M. 
C. A. Army Fund. The audience, of 
over 1,200, included nearly all the not- 
ables, Japanese and foreign, with their 
ladies. The association in Tairen (Dalny) 
opened with striking success. There 
were 1500 visitors the first day and al- 
though soon after many of the traops 
moved towards the front there has been 
an average of 900 men a day ever since. 
Religious meetings are held daily for 
half an hour. The hymns are a great 
attraction. Many men ask to keep the 
hymns after the meetings. The attend- 


Mulberry Park from our wagon. They 
set upon him to drive him out of the 
courtyard; but one man stepped out to 
defend him, took him into his little place, 
and there Mr. Paterno preached the 
Gospel to him. That night the man 
came to the mission services, and later 
brought his brother with him. Both 
were converted and baptized, a short 
time ago. When their neighbors knew 
it, the animosity was so violent that 
they were obliged to remove to another 
building. Another, a young man, who com- 
fessed Christ in our mission this year, 
and united with the Church, was immedi- 
ately turned out of home and cast off; 
but he continues staunchly in the faith 
and lives a truly Christian life. These 
are among other men and boys who have 
found Christ and are following Him, 
here: besides Jews and Chinese of whom 
we have not room to speak now; but 
there are thousands more within our 
reach if we had only the means to ex- 
tend our arms to them. In the summer 
time we reach thousands every day by 
street preaching and otherwise; but how 
few in comparison with those who would 
hear if Christians would widen this work 
to the magnificent opening before them! 
every day means. souls in heaven, res- 
cued from eternal despair. But the ex- 
penses already borne are $100 a week, 
and this might and should be doubled 
at once. 


in Foreign Felds 


ance at these meetings averages from 
160 to 180. Literature is given to those 
who ask for it and many men are dealt 
with personally after the meetings. 
Within two weeks thirty-one men have 
made written applications for instruc- 
tion in Bible study. 

Through the courtesy of the military 
authorities Port Arthur has been opened 
to the Association for Army Work. 
Plans are made for sending secretaries 
and equipment to that place at once. 

Dr. DeForest writes:. “The war has 
opened an army of half a million of the 
best men of Japan to some kind of re- 


ception of Christian truth, and especially 


~) 
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has it put within our reach 100,000 sick 
and wounded men, whose jnability to do 
anything makes them very willing to re- 
ceive sympathetic notice and to read 
Christian literature. The lack of money 
for this extra and rare opportunity sim- 
ply defeats every effort at times, and 
puts sad limitations on us at all times.” 


Says Rev. Morton D. Dunning, Kyoto: 
“A nation is being born under our very 
eyes. The changes that have taken place 
in the last fifty years seem to have been 
but preliminary to this. Everywhere 
there is appearing a sober earnestness 
which has not before been a marked 
feature of this people. The meaning of 
the war and the responsibility that it 
brings, ‘ogether with its suffering and 
sorrow, are making a deep and lasting 
impression.” 

The aggressive effort in Manchuria 
would not be possible, except for the co- 
operation of the Christian people of 
America, through the International 
Committee of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, which is now soliciting 
funds for this work. The Japanese rail- 
road and steamship companies give free 
transportation for all supplies, but the 
expense for salaries, Mutfits and supplies 
By the middle 
of the Spring it is proposed to have 
fifteen secretaries at work in Manchuria, 
of whom about two-thirds will be Japan- 
ese. Contributions toward this work 
may be sent to F. B. Schenck, treasurer, 
3 West Twenty-ninth street, New York 
City. 

Openings in China. 


PY Miss Russell, Peking: “Many changes 


have come the past year, and I hardly 
know some days whether I am in China 
or not. Things are moving here, and 
doors are opening and _ opportunities 
coming that make the heart ache to 
get the word of the great cut in the 
appropriations for the year’s work. Now 
is not the time to take money out of 
China, but rather to pour in. 

Another writes: “Small villages want 
schools and are turning temple lands 
to their support. In doing this they 
have the help of the officials, who have 


property in the city. 


orders to found schools in nearly every 
village. Where temple funds are insuffi- 
cient, and where we have a few friends, 
we can secure a Christian school by get- 
ting the village to grant this money 
from public lands and adding on 
a small sum to make the school a suc- 
cess. Even in villages where there is 
not one Christian we have requests for 
schools, as the people much prefer to 
be under our auspices; otherwise the 
officials or their underlings may plunder 
them. 


In a city far westward: Many times, 
on the Han River, we had prayed about 
a small piece of property here, and won- 
dered if it would be possible for us to 
save a little from our allowance to make 
a first payment, and if we did, could we 
have faith to believe for the remainder? 
....We were met outside the city by an 
official deputation and announcement of 
the presentation of seven Chinese acres 
of the most beautiful and best located 
The deed was al- 
ready drawn up and signed by officials 
and leading gentry of the city. It was 
something we had never heard of before 
in connection with China mission work. 
It is next to impossible for foreigners to 
obtain government property such as this. 

Touring: We visited six [Shao-wu 
Stations] in all. The preachers and 
pastors are a fine, intelligent set of men, 


carrying on their work for the Master . 


at a great personal sacrifice, comparable 
only to the more devoted home mission- 
aries of America. It is in the limiting 
and financial crippling of this native pas- 
torate, that the folly of our present 
meagre support of missions is most ap- 
parent. Fine, strong faces, the best one 
sees in China, were characteristic of the 
groups of Christians as we met them. 


In Foochow, in both the Girls’ College 


and Men’s College, there has been a 


genuine work of grace. In December 


nearly fifty girls united with the church ~~ 


in Foochow. Not far from one hun- 
dred in the Boys’ College have eithe 
united with the church or taken a 
ward step. The workers, both 
and foreign, were anticipating 
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larger results in connection with the 
Week of Prayer. 


Refractory Tibet,—Some three years 


ago a Tibetan Lama named Khomfel 


was converted through preaching of 
Moravian missionaries from Leh, in 
Kashmir. He was an able man; was 


taught, and finally sent to preach Christ 
in Kalatse, near the Tibetan border, the 
very place where he used to serve Budd- 
ha. Now the Moravians tell us of the 
baptism at Leh, of five Tibetans from 
Kalatse, converted through the preach- 
ing of Khomfel. 


Progress in Africa. 


General Gordon, when Governor Gen- 
eral of the Soudan, twenty-seven years 
ago, made an appeal to the Church Mis- 
sionary Society to begin work among 
the pagan tribes on the Upper Nile. The 
Uganda project occupied attention at 
that time, and after Gordon’s death the 
door was closed for many years. But 
though the victory at Omdurman = es- 
tablished British authority throughout 
that region, and the Gordon Memorial 
Mission was established at Khartoum, its 
work was not permitted, to extend to 
Moslems. But recently Lord Cromer, 
the British Minister in Egypt, and the 
Sirdar of the Soudan, Sir R. Wingate, 
have expressed their desire that British 
missions should be established among 
the pagan tribes further south, whom 
Gordon had in mind when he made his 
call twenty-seven years ago. These 
British officials have deemed it impolitic 
to permit the preaching of the gospel 
among the Moslems whom they are try- 


‘ing to govern, but they see no reasons 


for restrictions among the pagan tribes 
at the south. Lord Cromer has now 
pointed out a definite field, and the Lon- 
don Lay Workers Union has arranged 
for a meeting to press the call for men 
and means to enter at once upon this 
work, 

Statements are frequently made that 
the forces of Islam are most active in 
Central Africa, and are winning to that 
faith vast numbers of the population. 
The British commissioner in Uganda, 
Colonel Sadler, does not credit this 
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story, and speaking from large acquaint- 
ance with Africa he says: “I have had 
considerable opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with Mohammedanism, and 
I say with confidence that as a religion 
there is very little Mohammedanism in 
the country, if we except the Soudanese. 
The spread of Islam, where it does 
spread in Uganda, is due to the easy 
mode of life which it permits. Per- 
versions from Christianity to Mohamme- 
danism are almost always due to a de- 
sire to be free from the moral restraints 


which Christianity imposes.” 
Affairs in Turkey -t 

Rey. C. D. Ussher, M. D., Van: “We 
are finding an entrance to villages which 
have heretofore refused us. As a matter 
of fact, there seems to be a real hunger 
for the gospel, and we can’ not find 
evangelists enough. We could use pro- 
fitably today between thirty and forty 
new evangelists. : 

DraiGhristie, of the St, Pauls inst 
tute in Tarsus, reports a deep work of 
grace in that institution. It is, he says, 
“a case of the violent taking the king- 
dom by force.” The whole tone and 
temper of the school is changed. The 165 
young men in that Institute now seem to 
be deeply moved. In many other places 
revivals are in progress.—This Institute 
is the one founded and supported by the 
late Col. Elliot F. Shepard, of the New 
York “Evening Mail and Express,” and 
his family. 


At the recent Industrial Exhibition in 
Bombay, the largest ever held in India, 
remarkable success was achieved by the 
Mission Industrial School at Ahmedna- 
gar, winning four medals: (1) a gold 
medal for carpets; (2) a gold medal for 
the loom invented and used by Mr. 
David Churchill, who is connected with 
the school; (3) a silver medal for the 
finest piece of silver work; (4) a silver 
medal for hammered copper work. This 
result is better than was obtained by 
any competing institution or manufactur- 
ing company. The industrial part of the 
mission High School for boys at Ahmed- 
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nagar does not cost the American 
Board anything whatever. 


The Foreign Missions Industrial As- 


* sociation ‘has for its purpose to help 


people in non-Christian lands who ac- 
and by so doing are 
rendered unable to support themselves 
at their former occupations. The method 
is to organize industrial enterprises in 
these lands on sound commercial princi- 
ples, conducted by trained technical ex- 
perts, where converts and missions ad- 
herents may find employment and a 
means of livelihood, and thus become a 
vigorous, self-supporting Christian com- 
munity. 

The products of these factories and of 
industrial schools conducted by the vari- 
ous missionary societies are to be mar- 
keted in New York and other cities in 
America, in stores organized by the As- 
sociation, though not directly under its 
control. These stores will serve to ad- 
vertise the Association and its purposes, 
and will be an object lesson of the 
character and importance of industrial 
missionary effort. The profits of the 
factories in mission lands and the depots 
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in the home land (above 6 per cent.) 
together with contributions received, will 
be devoted to carrying on and enlarging 
industrial work in connection with the 
various denominational agencies. 

From conditions which exist in many 
of the foreign fields, the work this so- 
ciety proposes to do jis absolutely es- 
sential to the best development of the 
modern missionary enterprise. For ex- 
ample: In India, and in Turkey, thous- 
ands of orphans and famine children are 
received by the missionaries and trained 
in some industrial work; but they can 
not live by the trades they learn, not 
only because of lack of initiative, and of 
caste restrictions, but for the following 
reason: 

The unit of society in India is the fam- 
ily, which means not only the family as 
we understand it, but . the grandchildren 
as well as the sons and their wives, all of 
whom usually live together and are en- 
gaged in the same occupation. When a 
man becomes a Christian, he, alone, must 
compete with all the members of this 
family organization working together, 
and this makes it practically impossible 
for him to succeed. 


THE ISRAELITISH SCRIPTURES 


Rev. G. L. Young, Nashua, N. H. 


Despite what has been said to the 


contrary, the Hebrew Scriptures are not _ 


the result of the strivings and yearnings 
of the ‘Hebrews: after the spiritual and 
the infinite. They are not the naturally 
evolved product of Hebrew “religious 
consciousness.” Rather, if we may 
judge from the history of‘ that perverse 
people who were continually relapsing 
into idolatry, we would say that, had 
they been left entirely to their own 
devices, they might even yet be in the 
darkness of heathenish superstition. 
Any product of their unillumed religious 
consciousness would probably not be 
over elevating. 

Now, the fact is that, notwithstanding 
the strenuous efforts made to instruct 


ee J 


them in the truths of ethical monothe- 
ism and its accompanying sublimities, we 
see them, in the face and eyes of such re- 
iterated instruction, turning again and 
again from the revealed truth and the 
true worship of the living God unto the 
foolishness and abominations of sensual 
idolatrous worship. And, what is more, 
instruction, warnings, threats, and 
mighty works were not sufficient to 
turn them from their sinful and often 
idolatrous course into a fairly decent and 
fairly constant service of Jehovah. 
Neither were repeated judgments avail- 
ing. It took the stripes of lengthened 

exile to bring them to their senses. And 
even this proved effectual with 
remnant, and none too cltootans 
then. wid ; 


Py) 
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If they had been left to themselves, 
they probably would not have aspired 
very high. Judging from their history, 
the earthly, the sensual, and the devilish 
would have largely occupied their 
thoughts. In fact, on the part of God, 
eternal vigilance through His prophets 
was necessary to even the checkered and 
changeful religious career exhibited by 
them. Such a nation would never so 
have striven after God as to have been 
able of themselves to produce such theo- 
logical, religious, and ethical teachings 
as are contained in the Old Testament. 


Had No other nation “h has ever produced) 
: anything that, in a spiritual : sense, Offers 
A ;Gany comparison with the Hebrew 
> any a 
c 


riptures. We have no reason for be- 


oe woTieving that, apart from God and revela- 


“A ae 


we 


ne 


; 1W. E. Barnes, 


tion, the Israelites would have soared to 
_sublimer heights than all others. In- 
stead, therefore, of the O.T. writings 
being the result of their searchings and 


strivings after God, those Scriptures are _ 


rather the result of God’s : strivings after 
them, , the historical development of His 
instructions to them and revelations for 
their guidance occurring during the 
course of their experiences with Him. 

Although it may be considered by 
some that the Old Testament came into 
being as the evolutionary growth of a 
nation’s literature, yet it would rather 
appear as though the Israelites were the 
wrong people to be expected to develop 
of themselves the highest form of re- 
ligious literature then known in all the 
world. In this respect we would hardly 
look to them to soar so far above more 
speculative and philosophical nations. 
Surely the unaided reason of other peo- 
ples would have been better adapted to 
this work than was that of the Israelite. 
Note the following: 

“In matters of thought the Israelites 

ere not speculative, nor systematic. 
They realized, in a way “the Greeks never 
realized, that some things were too high 
for them.’’! ‘‘No contrast could be 
greater between the Jewish mind and 
that of other nations of antiquity sprung 
from a different stock, than the utter 


in Hasting’s Dict. of Bible, 11.507. 
See Homiletic Review for Sept. 1902, p. 211. ‘ 
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absence from it of the metaphysical 
speculations in which others delighted.” ? 

The Hebrews had, in fact, no such in- 
terest_in religious philosophy as had 
other peoples. The Aryan races might 
throw themselves into the high ques- 
tions of metaphysics and theology, but 
the Jew rather contented himself with 
the utterances of revelation. Not to 
him, as to the Hindoo or the Greek, did 
it occur to reason out for himself the 
mysterious problems of nature. What 
others strove to solve by speculation, he 
accepted as first truths, communicated 
to his fathers by the Almighty.‘ 

“Some have tried to explain the Jewish 
monotheism, and all the train of con- 
victions and hopes which accompany it, 
by an instinctive tendency in the 
Semitic family, or by the natural devel- 
opment of the human conscience, which 
should have taken place more rapidly in 
that race than in any other. But the 
illustrious writer who, in our time, has 
scrutinized more deeply than all others 
the secrets of the intellect and con- 
science of man, by the help of the indi- 
cations offered by language, M. Max 
Muller, has, in a masterly manner, re- 
futed this naturalistic theory” (Godet). 

tes well known, indeed, that Semitic 
nations were polytheistic and basely 
idolatrous. Is it, then, “possible to hold 
that a monotheistic instinct can have 
been bestowed upon all those nations 
who worshipped” such a vast variety of 
gods? Surely not. And as to the He- 
brews, “history attests that Israel was 
inclined to the same polytheism, “whether 


of a refined or gross kind, into which all og 


the other nations fell; and that it needed 
a continuous effort on God’s part, car- 
ried on through the instrumentality of a 
small number of chosen men, and by a 
very severe discipline effecting itself of- 
ten by the most rigorous dispensations, 
to compel this race to resist the down- 
ward current of idolatry, in which it was 
by nature being carried away like all 
others. 

“How are we to explain the fact that 


the people of Israel alone were in pos- 
AE Aa ek ED Re CO 


PCNA te vee 


2Muller: Chips, etc., I. 372. 
8 Adapted from Geikie, Hours, etc., I. 13 
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session of this [monotheistic] knowl- 
edge, and made it the basis of their na- 
tional existence? Was this people gifted 
‘with high philosophic genius? By no 
means. M. Max Muller here reminds M. 
Renan of his own statements, in which 
he denies to the Semitic nations ‘even 


(A that minimum of religious reflection 


which is necessary for the perception of 
the Divine unity’...Muller concludes by 
saying plainly: ‘Perhaps we shall be 
asked how it came to pass that Abraham 
had not only that primordial intuition of 
Divinity which is common to the whole 
race, but had attained to the knowledge 
of the one only God,—denying the exis- 
tence of all other Gods;—we are ready to 
reply that it was owing to special divine 
revelation. We are not here making use 
of the conventional language of theol- 
ogy; we wish to give the term we em- 
ploy its full and complete meaning. The 
Father of all truth chooses His prophets 
and speaks to them in a voice louder 
than thunder....We cannot admit that 
the expression divine instinct is the fit- 
test to use in describing a grace or a 
gift granted only to a small number of 
mankind, nor that it is more scientific, 
that is, more intelligible, than that of 
special revelation’” (Godet). 


By nature, then, the Israelites had no 
great and noticeable superiority over 
Other peoples of the earth. They were 
as human, as earthly, as the rest. And 
when, perchance, they exhibited excel- 
lencies greater than others, it was not 
particularly because of themselves and 
their overtopping merits, but rather in 
spite of themselves. While it is true that 
the Jews had much advantage every 
way, yet it was not on account of their 
own native goodness or talents, but on 
account of God’s direct and signal bless- 
ing upon them. It was because they 
were made the depositaries of divine 


revelation; or, as Paul puts it, “first of 
all, that they were entrusted with the 
oracles of God” (Rom. iii. 1, 2). 


Notice, “oracles of God”—not of them- 
selves. Oracles “entrusted” to them, not- 
invented or originated by them. Their 
religious consciousness was not equal to 
the task of such exalted origination. 
Their soul aspirations were not by na- 
ture so elevated and potential. If, as 
Cornill says, “Israe] resembled in spirit- 
ual things the fabulous king Midas who 
turned everything he touched into gold,” 
it was not because of themselves, but 
because of the God who was among 
them and because of the prophets who 
by that God were brought upon the 
scene of action. Of all the families of 
the earth God had known Israel only 
(Hos. iii. 2). “He showeth his word 
unto Jacob, His statutes and His judg- 
ments unto Israel. He hath not dealt so 
with any nation: and as for his judg- 
ments, they [the other nations] have not 
known them” (Ps. cxlvii. I9, 20). 


Many times is God called distinctively 
“the God of Israel.” Therefore “this 
revelation to Israel is peculiar and ex- 
clusive” (Alexander).* In thus showing 
His word to that people, He selected out 
from among them from time to time 
special individuals who should act as the 
recipients of His communications and as 
messengers to convey those communi- 
cations to the people. And as_ these 
prophetic men were inspired by God and 
received their revelations from Him, in 
so far are their extant sayings and writ- 
ings permeated with a divine element. 
The Scriptures of the Hebrews, there- 
fore, are not to be looked upon as the 
natural products of the unassisted He- 
brew religious consciousness, but as the 
historically mediated and ever advancing — 
revelations of the living God to that na- 
tion and through that nation. ar 


4See Riehm’s Messianic Prophecy, p. 70. 
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